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ERMIT me to lay hold of this fair occaſion, 
publicly to congratulate your Lordſhip, upon 
that true Glory, the conſenting praiſe of the honeſt 


and the wiſe, which you have ſo early acquired. 


When men have performed any virtuous actions, 


* or ſuch as fit eaſy upon their memories, it is a 
* reaſonable pleaſure (fays a philoſophical * Writer, 
wha ſpeaks contemptuouſly enough of Renown 
* after death) to have the teſtimony of the 
* world added to that of their own conſciences, 
* that they have done well“ My Lord, you 


— * 


have not only this pleaſute, but another, no 


leſs reaſonable, and more exquiſite, attending a 
character like yours, The being able to do much 
good to others. To thoſe whom you diſtinguiſh 
by particular marks of your good opinion you 
give reputation; and I have happily experienced, 


that reputation, ſo derived, is not meer air and 


fruitleſs. Through that warmth of good will 
which your Lordſhip, on all occaſions, expreſſes 
for me, I have profited, greatly profited, by your 
glory. You, my Lord, can be no ſtranger to this 
truth; yet I truſt, you will forgive me, if, to 


* Mr. Wollafton. 75 
1 | draw 


DEDICATION. 
draw ſtill more advantage from your fame, I here 
take the liberty to tel your Lordſhip, in print, 
fror the information of others, what you knew 
before: as a Player, when alone on the tage, 
ſpeaks aloud to himſelf, that he may be heard 
by thoſe who fill the Theatre. I would, by this 
dedication of my Book to your Lordſhip, publiſh, 
as far as by ſuch means I can, that You, my 
Lord, are my Patron and my Friend; and that 


Your Lordſhip's 
| Moſt faithful, and | 
Mloſt Humble Servant, 


/ | | * 1 1 E * X 34 2 
— * 5 * 
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DISSERTATION 
8 ON THE eee 


 Cxepinility of the His rox of the 
firſt 500 years of ROME. 


| HE famous Turenne, (as we learn from the hiſ- s 
tory of his life) when he was about 12 years old, life of the 

ſent a challenge to an officer, who had affronted him, Viſcount 

by ſaying that Quintus Curtias's hiſtory of "Alexander de Turen- 

the Great was a mere romance. I do not wiſh, that 

our young gentlemen, who have begun to delight them- 

ſelves in the Roman Hiſtory, ſhould carry their reſent- 

ments ſo far againſt M. de Beaufort, author of a work, 

. Intitled, * Diſtertation ſur VIncertitude des cinq pre- 

* miers ſiecles de Hiſtoire Romaine *:* yet I think they 

may reaſonably look upon him as an enemy, who ſeeks 

to deprive them of a conſiderable part of their plea- 

ſures ; and that they ought to be upon their guard 

againſt him. And, for my own part, I cannot readily - * 

conſent to have my grave remarks upon certain paſ- 

ſages of the hiſtory reduced to the importance of thoſe, 

by which ſome induſtrious chronologer ſhould fix the 

preciſe year when Noab's grand-daughter Ceſare fled ropog. 

into Ireland to eſcape the deluge. For the ſake there- Hibern. 

fore of us Romaniſts, I once purpoſed to have gone p. 135, 

through the whole of M. de B.'s Diſſertation, and to 136. apud 

have attempted to ſhew the inſufficiency of his cita- pouilli. 

tions and his reaſonings for diſerediting the Roman 

Hiſtory of the firſt 500 years, as to the main and fun- 

damentals of it: for much of the embroidery and flouriſh- 

ing may be given up without parting with the ground- 


2 A Diſſertation on the uncertainty of the hiſtory of the firſt five s Wy q 
ages of Rome. | — 


A work, 
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See Me- 
moires de 
Littera- 
ture, &c. 
Tom. 8, 
edit. 
Amſlerd. 
Pref. p. 
vii. 


On the Credibility of the HISTORY 
work b. But the execution of that deſign would ſtretch 


this Diſcourſe. to too great a length: and I conceive, 


that to thoſe. who have peruſed M. L' Ab Sallier's © 
Defence of the hiſtory againſt the attacks of M. de 
Pouilli, any further defence is unneceſſary. However, 
as the diſcourſes of that able champion of our cauſe 


have, I think, neither been printed apart from the 


b That the Romans had, with the neighbouring ſtates, the ſucceſ- 
five wars which Livy has recorded; that theſe wars followed one 
another in the order given them by Livy, and had the final events 
which he has mentioned, may ſurely be admitted by a reader, not 
over credulous, and who at the ſame time will, in his own mind, 
naturally abate ſomewhat of the complete victories and numerous 
triumphs, with which Livy has adorned his hiſtory, in compliance 
with the vanity of his countrymen. For, that the Roman vanity has 
now and then prevailed to the miſrepreſentation of facts, is too ma- 
nifeſt, from ſeveral paſſages in the Latine Hiſtorian, ſome regarding 
the earlier, ſome the later ages of Rome. The fortunate effect of the 
unſucceſsful enterprize of Mucius againſt Porſenna's life, and the mar- 
vellous exploit of Camillus againſt the Gauls, when, at the foot of the 
Capitol, - i were ſelling a peace to the Romans, are remarkable 
inſtances of the power of iis vanity. And that it had its influence 
in Livy's relations of the war of Hannibal, and the Spaniſh war, is 
ſhewn in the ſecond part of this Hiſtory. | 

© Tt was the controverſy [in 1722, 23, 24, 25] between theſe 
two very learned and very eloquent gentlemen, members of h 
Royal French Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, which gave oc- 
caſion to M. de Beaufort's Diſſertation ſur Þ Incertitude des cing premiers 
Hecles de I hiſtoire Romaine, Not content with the efforts made by M. de 
Pouilli, who, he thinks, has treated à little tos ſuperficially a matter 
which deſerved to be examined to the Bottom, he without neglecting M. 
de Pouilli's arguments, endeavours to ſupply his deficiencies, and to 
prove, even to Demonſtration, the Uncertainty &c. [Je crois avoir 
demontri, d'une maniere tres claire, Pincertitude qui regne ſur /e 
tems lequel a precede, la priſe de Rome par les Gaulois, et la deſtruction 
de ſes monumens, qui en fut une cite naturelle. Il eſt vrai, que 
cela ne prouve rein a l'egard du frecle ſui want, ſur lequel j'ai cru pouuoir 
etendre cette incertitude, a Cauſe de la confuſion, qui regne encore par 
rapport à divers evenemens.] In 1738 M. de Beaufort gave the firſt 
edition of his Diſſertation ; an Engliſh tranſlation of which was pub- 


* 


liſhed in 1740. His ſecond edition of it reviſed, corrected. and conſi- 


derably augmented, bears date 1750. Tis to the pages of the latter 
the references are made. = | Thy : 

NV. B. M. de Beaufort gives up one argument, on which M. de 
Pouilli expatiates, drawn from the work called, The Parallels of Plu- 
tarch, a work of which M. Abbe Sallier has totally deftroyed the 
credit, 3 
other 


— 


of the firſt 300 Years of Roa R. 


other pieces in the Memoires de Litterature, nor tranſlated 


into Engliſh, and therefore may not have fallen into the 
hands of many perſons, who may have met with M. de 
B's Diſſertation, which is tranſlated, I ſhall: juſt men- 
tion ſome particulars, in which I apprehend the chief 
ſtrength of M. L' Abbe Sallier's arguments to be couch- 
ed; and then make ſome brief remarks on M. de 
B's principal poſitions in his attempt to refute thoſe 
arguments. | | | 


1. Ir is beyound all belief, that Varro d. the ces — 4 
learned Roman of the moſt learned age of Rome, ſhould ff 48 


of his country, in order to diſpel the obſcurity caſt up- 
on the hiſtory of the earlieſt ages, unleſs there were 
means of attaining to certainty, or a high degree of 
probability, with regard to many things that paſſed in 
thoſe ages. x | 
2. It is no leſs incredible, that Cicero ſhould © defign, 
| T1 5 and 
4 Ot Varro Cicero thus writes. 1 | 
Mos in noſtra urbe peregrinantes erranteſque tanquam hoſpites, tui libri 
quaſi domum deduxerunt, ut poſſemus ali quando qui, et ubi efſemus agnaſcere 3 
tu etatem patriæ, tu deſcriptiones temporum, ſedem locorum, tu ſacrorum 
jura, tu domeſticam, tu bellicam diſciplinam, tu omnium divinarum hu 
manarumgue rerum nomina, genera, officia, cauſas aperuiſti. Acad. 1. c. 3. 
© Cicero, ſays Dr. Middleton, was meditating a general hiſtory of 
Rome, to which he was frequently urged by his friends, as the only 
man capable of adding that glory to his country, of excelling the 
Greeks in a ſpecies of writing, which, of all others, was at that time 
the leaſt cultivated by the Remans. But he never found leiſure to 
execute ſo great a taſk; yet has ſketched out a plan of it, which, 
ſhort as it is, feems to be the beſt, that can be formed, for the deſign 
of a perfect hiſtory 5 B | 
He declares it to be the firſt and fundamental law of kiſtory, 
that it ſhould neither dare to ſay any thing that was falſe, nor 
fear to ſay any thing that was true, nor give any juſt ſuſpicion 
either of favour or diſaffection: that in the relation of things, 
the writer ſhould obſerve the order of time, and add alſo the 
deſcription of places: That in all great and memorable tranſactions, 
he ſhould firſt explain the councils, then the acts, laſtly the events: 
that in the councils he ſhould interpoſe his own judgment on the me- 
rit of them: in the acts ſhould relate not only what was done, but 
how it was done: in the events, ſhould ſhew, what ſhare chance, or 
raſhneſs, or prudence had in them: that in regard to perſons, he 
ſhould deſcribe, not only their particular actions, but the lives and 
A 4 5 : Characters 


lier 
employ his ſtudies and his labours upon the antiquities 3d Diſe. 


. * — — 2 
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viii on the Credibility of the Lis ron v 


and Livy: undertake * à hiſtory of the earlieſt ages of | 


Rame, if they had no authentic records, no ſolid mate- 
rials for their ground work; and this in an age, of 
which Cicero ſays 8, that it was too knowing, too much 
enlightened to be impoſed upon by fictions and perſuad- 
ed to believe abſurdities. . | +134 
3. Cicero in fix books which he wrote concerning the 
commonwealth, gave a particular and circumſtantial Þ 
account of the cuſtoms and maxims of antient Rome, 4 

primo urbis ortu, its domeſtic and military diſcipline. 
4. We have the expreſs teſtimony of Ciccro for the 
exiſtence, in his time, of the PONT1FICAL ANNALS, 
3% Sft7 . which 


characters of all thoſe, who bear an eminent part in the ſtory. That 
he ſhould illuſtrate the whole in a clear, eaſy, natural ſtile ; flowing 
with a perpetual ſmoothneſs, and equability ; free from the affectation 
of points and ſentences, or the rou hneſs of judicial pleadings. De- 
Orater.. 2. 15. Middletan's Life of Cicero, Vol. 2. p. 528. 
f Res immenſi operis, ut que ſupra ſeptingenteſimum annum repetatur, 
&c. Liv. Pref. | | | 
s Ut jam deftis baminibus, ac temporibus ipfes eruditis ad fingendum 
vix guic quam efſet loci. Antiquitas enim recipit fabulas, fidas etiam 
nennunguan incondite ; hec ætas autem jam exculta prefertim et erudita 
enine N. feeri non poteſt reſpuit. Frag. Lib. 3. de Repub. . 
b Nec enim hic locus eff ut de maribus, inftitutiſque maforum, et diſcipli- 
na ac temperatione civitatss laquamur ; aliis bee locis accurate ſatis 
Gio ſunt, maxim que in bis ſex libris quos de republica ſcripfimus. Lib. 
4. Tuſc. c. 1. 5 | 
i Erat * enim hiftoria nibil aliud niſi annalium confectio. Cujus rei 
menorigque publice retinendg cauſa, ab initio rerum Romanarum. 1 que ad 
Publium Mucium Pontificem Maximum res amnes ſingulorum annorum literis 
mandabat. P. Maximus, referebatque in album, et proponebat tabulam domi 
ut eſſet poteſtas populo cognoſcendi, ii qui etiam nunc annales maximi nomi- 
nantur. Fans femilitudinem ſcribendi multi ſecuti ſunt, qui fine ullis orna- 
| mentis nonumenta ſolum temporum, bominum, lecarum, geſtarumque rerum 
religuerunt. Itague qualis apud Grecos, Pherecydes, — 8 Acufilaus 
De leg. fuit, aliigue permulti ; talis nofter Cato, et Pictor, et Piſo, qui neque tenent, 
Lib. 1. c. quibus rebus ornatur oratio (modo enim huc iſta ſunt importata) et dum in- 
2. telligatur, quid dicant, unam dicendi laudem putant eſſe, brevitatem. 
*Doubtleſs Abeſt enim hiſtoria litteris naſtris, ut et ipſe intelligo, et ex te perſe 
jejunius. audio. Pates autem tu profe@s fatisfacere in ea, quippe cum fit opus, ut tibi 
See Tay- guidem videri ſolet, unum hoc oratorium maxime. Quamobrem aggredere, 
lor'sElem. guæſumui, et. ſume ad bang rem tempus, que eſt a noftris hominibus adhuc 


of Civ. aut ignorata, aut relida, Nam poſt annales pontificum maximorum, 
Law. p. quibus nihil pateſt eſſe “ jucundius: / aut ad Fabium, aut ad eum, 57 
79. | bibi 


Lib. 2. de Orat. 12. 


— 


of the firſt 300 Years of Ro.] m. 
which were begun almoſt as early as the birth of the 
ſtate, and continued to the time of P. Mucius, the | 
High Prieſt, who lived in the 7th century of Rome. | 
Varro, in his books concerning the Latin tongue, gives | 
us many fragments of theſe annals. | | 

5. Since it was the cuſtom in the latter times of the L. 12. E. | 


republic to record the as of the ſenate and f the magi- 75: ad it 
Arates; it is probable that the ſame cuſtom was obſerved I I E in! 
in the former. And it ſeems unqueſtionable from a 25. ad i 


| paſſage * in Suetonins [Vit. Veſp. 8.] not only that the Brut. 
 adts of the ſenate, and of the people, in the earlieft 
ages, uſed to be recorded ; but that many of thoſe re- N 
cords were preſerved from the flames, when the Gauls WW. 
burnt the city. 4 „ | 
6. Dionyſius ſpeaks of the memorials, i commentaries 
or tables of the cenſors preſerved in families which had 
been honoured with the cenſorſhip, pieces which he con- 
ſulted, and in which he found, that a poll of the peo- 
ple had been taken two years before the burning of Rome, 
in the conſulſhip of Valerius and Manlius, _ 
7. Cenſarinus, in his book de die natali, inſinuates,  ,, 
that the memorials of the duumvirs and decemvirs were 
antient monuments that uſed to be conſulted, long af- 
ter the firſt ages of Rome. Rn A 
8. Livy frequently cites the Linen books ; which Libri Lin- 
ſeem to have been of great uſe for diſcovering the ſuc- . 
ceſſion of the conſuls and other magiſtrates. 


tibi ſemper in ore eft, Catonem, aut ad Piſonem, aut ad Fannium, aut ad ill Þ 
Vennonium wvenias : quanquam ex his alius alio plus habet virium, tamen 
quid tam exile, quam iſti omnes. | 6 

Unde autem facilius quam ex annalium monumentis aut res bellica, aut | 
omnis reipublice diſciplina cagnoſcitur? Unde ad agendum aut dicendum 
copia depromi major graviſtmorum exemplorum, quaſi incorruptorum 
teſtimoniorum poteſt? Frag. Cic. in Hortenſ. - 

k Speaking of Yeſpaſian's reſtoring the . . which had been de- ql 
moliſhed in the Vitellian ſedition. Ieſe [Veſpaſianus] ærearum tabu- ' is 
larum tria millia, que ſimul conflagraverant, reſtituenda ſuſcepit, undi- 
que inveſtigatis exemplaribus, inſtrumentum imperii pulcherrimum ac wetuf- 
ti ſimum confecit ; quo continebantur pens ab exordio urbis ſenatus con- 
ſulta, plebiſcita de ſecietate, et fœdere, ac privilegia cuicumque conceſſis. 1 

I Andedras & if aANwv Ts π%“ = TUN R νννj e rifenrανν U ⁰˖e . | 
rr, & c. D. Hal. p. 59. Edit. Oxon. 1 
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Liv. Lib. 
1. Macr. 
. 
8 Aul. 

" i 65 
10. c. 4. 


On the Credibility of the His ro | 
9. It appears from the hiſtorians, that many zreaties 


with foreign ſtates were preſerved from the flames 
which conſumed the city. | — 


10. The laws of the twelve tables were unqueſtionably 
preſerved, and theſe would give a thorough inſight into 
the conſtitution of the ſtate. 

II. In Livy, Macrebius and A. Gellius we have the 
antient invariable forms that were uſed by the Roman 
heralds, when employed to demand ſatisfaFion for an 


injury done to the State; declare war; invite the gods to 


forſake a city beſieged ; and, before a battle, load 
with curſes the army of the enemy. 

12. The Rituals and Calendars were of uſe to hit. 
tory. The very name of a feſtival is often a brief rela- 
tion of the ſact which gave occaſion to its inſtitution. 

12. Antient pillars, ſtatues and inſcriptions ® immor- 


talized the memory of ſeveral great men of the early 


times, and bore teſtimony to their exploits. 


Therefore, though Livy complains of the ſcarcity of 


men of letters in the early times [rare per ea tempora 
litteræ] and of the lois of à great part, or the greater 
part of the pontifical annals, and other hiſtorical 
monuments, both public and private, in the burning of 
Rome by the Gauls, yet there remained good memorials 
and original pieces ſufficient for compoſing a credible 
hiſtory ® of the earlieſt ages of Rome. 

14. Tradition alone was ſufficient whereon to found a 


reaſonable and full belief of many facts in the Roman 


ſtory z ſuch, for example, as the ſhameful defeat of the 
Romans near the Caudine Forks ; and the ſeditions and 
ſeceſſi ions of the Plebeians on occaſion of the cruelties ex- 


m Suorum dero clypeos in ſacro wel publice, privatim dicare princes i in- 


ſtituit (ut reperio ) Appius Claudius, qui conſul cum Servilio fuit anno ur- 
bis 259. foſuit enim in Bellonæ æde majores ſuos; placuitque in eæcelſo 
ſee et titulos honorum legi "TN cly;eos nemo non gaudens, favenſ- 
que aſpicit Pliny L. 35. C. 

n Quæ in commentariis pontifius, akiſque publicis, privatiſque erant 
monumentis incenſa urbe pleraque interiere. L 6. c. 1. 

® Dug ab conditã us be ad captam eandem urbem Romani ſub regibus pri- 
mum, conſulibus deinde ac dictatoribus, decemwiriſque ac tribunis conſula- 
ribus 7 foris bella, domi ſeditiones, quingue libris expoſui. L. 6. c. 1, 
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of the firſt 500 Years of Rome. _ Xi 


erciſed by the rich towards the poor. [This is a con- 
- ceſſion made by M. de Pourlli.] | | | 

15. The fables which are found interſperſed in the 

writings of the Roman hiſtorians ought not to ruin the 

credit of the hiſtory of the firſt ages of Rome, as to the 

eſſentials of it; though the hiſtorians ſhould ſeem to 
have adopted thoſe fables for facts. Livy ® warns us 

not to be over credulous with regard to ſeveral old ſtories 
of the marvellous kind, and Cicero ridicules them. 
| 1.6. And Atticus had ſucceſsfully laboured to rectify 5 3 
the miſtakes in ſome family-memoirs, concerning the L. 1. de 
ſucceſſion of the magiſtrates, and the origins of families, leg. 
miſtakes occaſioned by ignorance or vanity; and he 
could have had no ſucceſs in ſuch an attempt, had he 
been deſtitute of all ſure guides to the truth. 

If any reader defires to ſee theſe, and ſeveral other 
particulars, relating to the fame ſubject, learnedly and 
ingeniouſly diſcuſſed, I ſhall refer him to the diſcourſes at 
large of M. L. Abbe Sallier in the Memoirs de Lit- 
terature. 8 . 

Before I take notice of M. de Beaufort's poſitions, I 
muſt frankly confeſs that I am not well qualified to diſ- 
pute againſt his opinion, concerning the Roman Hiſtory ; 
becauſe I cannot, by his Diſſertation, diſcover with cer- 
tainty what his opinion is. 

I know not whether, in his judgment, we may rea- i 
ſonably reject the WH OLE hiſtory of the firſt 500 years | 
of Rome as groundleſs and fabulous. | 


2 } 16 
Or | | | 
£ - 
1] 8 
it 
* 


b — Onnis expers Cure, gue ſcribentis animum, etſi non fleQere 
à vero, ſollicitum tamen efficere poſſit. Quæ ante conditam, condendamve 1 
urbem, poeticis magis decora fabulis, quam incorruptis rerum geſtarum I. 
monumentis traduntur, ea nec affirmare nec refellere in animo eſt. Liv. 
in Pref. 5 EEE 85 „ 
Speaking of the Curtian Lake, and how it came to be ſo called. Cura | 
non deeſſet, / qua ad verum via inquirentem ferret ; nunc fama rerum ſtan- ' 8 
dum eft, ubi certam derogat vetuſtas fidem, Liv. Lib. 7. c. 6. . | 
© Laborem nobis Attici noſtri levavit labor; fic familiarum originem | 
ſubtexuit, ut ex eo clarorum wvirorum propagines poſſimus cognoſcere, Cic. 
in Orat. et Corn. Nep, in Attic. | . FO 
4 Attendu le peu de ſoin qu'on a eu de tranſmettre à la poſterite la 
memoire des evenemens, dans le tems, qu'ils arrivoient, nous ſommes 


- fondes, 


- 
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Or ſhould reject only almoſt a ditt. 
Or may ſtop when we have rejected the greater part. 
Or, rejecting ſome paſſages of the hiſtory as utter! 
falſe, ſhould call in queſtion, doubt of, ſuſpef all the reſt : 
fle revoquer en queſtion, en douter, le tenir pour 
ſuſpect. ] £7 | | 
This laſt, from a great number of paſſages in his 
Diſſertation, one would imagine to be his real opinion. 
And yet now and then he ſeems to ſlide into belief, and 


even to certainty, without being aware of it. He has 


great faith in what Polybius relates of the Romans in the 
early times of the Republic; and admits, as indubitable, 


ſeveral facts, for which the other hiſtorians are his only 


vouchers, Thus, for example, | | 1 
x | by « It 


fondes, en voiant une hiſtoire ſuivie de quatre ſiecles, de rejetter LE 
TOUT, ou du moins la plus pee partie comme forge à plaifir . 

Ce n'eſt pas que je veuille revoquer en doute generalement tous les 
evenemens de ce ſiecle [le cinquieme,] pour quelques traits fabuleux 
dont ils ſe trouvent accompagnes, ou parce qu'il y en a pluſieurs qui 
font manifeſtement faux. Mon intention eſt ſeulement de faire 
voir, que divers faits des plus marques, et des plus importans, /e 
trouvant faux, et le fruit de la vain gloire des Romains, les autres des- 
went nous etre . Jen tire encore de nouveaux motifs de douter 
de P Hiſtoire des ſiecles precedens, laquelle à plus forte raiſon, doit paroitre 
fabuleuſe et forgee apres coup. p. 35 N 


Ces caraQteres de fauſſetè ſuffiroient à bien des gens pour leur faire 


rejetter cette Hiſtoire, ſans plus d'examen ; mais je ne veux pas me pre- 
valoir de cet avantage. Ce neſt que ſur Vautorite des ecrivains les 
plus celebres, et les plus accredites que je veux m'appuier pour en 
douter. Et afin qu'on ne m' accuſe pas d'en douter trop legerement, 
je me retranche A ne trouver cette hiſtoire obſcure et incertaine, que 
parce qu' ils la trouvent telle eux-memes. p. 10. 


_ © De-la je conclus————que nous ſommes fondes a tenir pour fort 


ſuſpect TouT ce gu'on nous raconte des guatre ou cing premiers fiecles de 
Rome. | 5 | 

La ſeconde partie ſera deſtin&e à Vexamen de certain faits des plus 
marques, et qui figurent le plus dans I'Hiſtoire Romaine: Vincerti- 


tude ou la fauſſetè deſquels, étant bien prouvee, donnera une nou- 


velle force aux raiſons que on a de rewoguer en doute TOUTE cette 
Hiſtoire, —je me flatte, que ceux qui ſe depouilleront de leurs 
prEjuges conviendront qu'il n'y a rien de plus incertain que TOUT ce 
corps d Hiſtoire des premiers fiecles de Rome, p. 11, 12. 
II faut abſolument, qu'on en vienne a dire, que ces traittes ſont 
ſuppoles, ce qu'on ne peut faire fans de fortes raiſons (et je ne vois 
77 | | pas 


——— un DAS INLAII Der no 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rowe, xi 
* It is certain * that Servius Tullius] augmented the Diſſert. 
number of the Tribes.“ WS | P- 299- 
* Certain it is, that from this time Porſenna did not 
treat the Romans as enemies, but as old allies or as P. 329- 
cc good ſubjects.” 2 | 
And M. de B's arguments for diſbelieving ſome facts 
in the Roman ſtory, or doubting of them, are frequent- 
ly drawn from the certainty of others, particularly of the 
Treaties. EY ret Nan pt 
I cannot but take notice, that, with regard to the Diſſert. 
| ſtory of King Brennus the Gaul, M. de B. ſeems not to oy 2- 
doubt of theſe facts. 1. That the Garls totally route 
the Roman army in the field. 2. That they preſently = 
after poſſeſſed themſelves of Rome. 3. That they burnt 
the city. 4. That the old hiſtorical records and monu- 
ments were moſt of them conſumed in the flames: 5. 
: That the capitol was ſaved. 6. That ſeveral antient 
monuments, . being there depoſited, were preſerved 
with it. J. That the Gauls fold a peace to the Romans, 
and departed without loſs. Here are then, in the hiſto- 
ry of this one affair, ſeven important facts which M. 
de B. ſeems fully to believe. And what is it he objects 
to? Why, to Livy's relation of Camillus's wonderful 
arrival in the critical moment to ſave the Romans from 1 
the diſgrace of living on the foot of a ranſomed people; \ 
and his deftroying the whole army of the Gauls. But \ 1 
this relation, romantic in the air of it, and diſcovered 
by Polybius's' account to be a mere fiction of Roman 1 
vanity, can never be thought a good reaſon for queſ- | | al 
tioning the truth of every thing that To has related of | 
the earlieſt ages of Nome; and much leſs. for regarding | 
the whole Roman Hiſtory of the. firſt 300 years, as 


See P- 33. 


pas qu'on ait aucune pour douter de leur autenticite) ou que on 
convienne de bonne foi, que TouT ce qu'on nous debite dans l' 
Hiſtoire Romaine n'eſt qu' incertitude, et uon n'y peut cumpter ſur rien. 


f Ill eft ſur que Servius en augmenta le nombre [des tribus.] 
Te qu'il y a de fur, c'eſt que, des lors, Porſena wen uſa plus avec 
les Romains, comme avec des ennemis, et qu'au contraire il les traitta 
en anciens allies ou en bons ſujets. 13 „ =—p 


133 13 3 fabulous 
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fabulous or uncertain. For when M. de B. ſpeaks of 
the uncertainty of the Roman Hiſtory, I ſuppoſe he 
means, or ought to mean, the uncertainty of the beſt 

and leaſt exceptionable accounts of the Roman affairs, 


© that can be collected from the ſeveral antient writers 
* who have treated the ſubject.” 


We ſhall preſently ſee, that one of M. de B's rea- | 
ſons for his incredulity is, that the Roman Hiſtorians 


(the earlieſt of whom lived in the ſixth century from 
the building of Rome) wanted means to know the truth. 
Yet he gives credit to Polybius's relation of the wars 


between the Romans and Gauls, from the time of Brennus, 


to that of Pyrrhus; and if he thinks it reaſonable to 
believe Polybius on this part of the Roman Hiſtory, he 
muſt allow that there were means of coming at the truth 


of it, whether Livy, and the prior hiſtorians whom — : 


fol lowed, made uſe of them or not. 

But whatever be the real opinion of M. de B. con- 
cerning the Roman Hiſtory of the firſt 500 years, he 
— advanced (if I nuſtake him not) the following +4 88 
_ 

© The Romans were an obſcure people, confined, 
" « daring four centuries, to a little corner of Italy; and 
the continual exerciſe of arms, and huſbandry (the 

** only ſciences they profeſſed) hindred them from having 

2 — * Thought of tranſmitting the memory bf events to 

erity.“ 

I. * Hh if they had thought of perpetuating the 

memory of what paſſed among them, they were uni- 
« verſally ſo 1lliterate, that no body was capaple of writing 
_* hiſtory, or tran/mittin F. the events to poſterity by ſure: 
and exatt memorials — n' etoit capable, 


Sc. 
4 III. Pu. 


15 wn} . de — a 8 a la pofterits ta evenemens, qui 

dans le fond, ne ſont devenus intereſſans, que par le haut degré de 
gloire, auquel ſes deſcendans fe ſont ele ves par leurs conquetes. 

n M. de B. cites a paſlage from Livy, (B. vii. c. 3.) to prove that 


even in the end of the 4th century, WRITING was very little in uſe. 


©* . Rarz per ea tempora litteræ, on Faiſoit peu A uſage de Pecriture dit 
Tite Live en — ae la fin du quatrieme fiocle.. M. de B. adds, 
Indeed 


of the firſt 50Q Years of Rove. 
III. Tur roxriricAL ANNALS, or hiſtorical part 
F the pontiſical books, and the other monuments 
EET 6 | public 


* Indeed they muſt have been very little ſolicitous in thoſe times to 
<6 preſerve. the memory of events, ſince, inftead of all other Annals, 
they were content with driving a nail every year into the wall of the 
„ temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; and this was the ſole expedient they 


te could ham for fixing the chronology, [c' etoĩt la toute la reſſource 


<« qu'on pouvoit avoir pour fixer la chronologie] as the ſame hiſtorian 
* anforms us in the ſame place.” | 


Hle proceeds: Had this been practiſed from the foundation of 


© Rome, it might have been of great uſe for ſettling the true Ara of 
the city. But the practiſe could not commence before the temple 
„ was dedicated, which, was not till after the expulſion of Targuin ; 
and it had ſuffer'd a long interruption. It was renewed in the end 
of the fourth century of Nome, not becauſe they found it mentioned in 
% any record or ritual, (for they made ſo little uſe of letters, that they 
« had neither books nor records) but on account of a tradition almoſt 
% forgotten, ex ſeniorum memoria repetitum.”” [it was called to mind by 
« /ame old men... &c.] . i: | 

As great uſe is made of the ere in Livy, referred to by M. de 
B. for proving; the extremely illiterate ſtate of the Romans, during 
many years after the commencement .of the Republic, I ſhall here 
tranſcribe the paſſage at length. The hiſtorian is ſpeaking of the 
year 392 (or, according to the Capitoline Marbles, 390) when Rome 
was grievouſly afflicted with the plague. ; 


Cn. Genucio, L. Æmilio Mamercino ſecundum conſulibus, quum 


* 


piaculorum magis conquiſitio animos quam corpora morbi afficerent, 


repetitum ex ſeniorum memoria dicitur, peſtilentiam quondam clavo 


ab dictatore fixo ſedatam. Ea religione adductus Senatus, dictatorem 
clavi figendi-cauſa dici juſſit. Dicus L. Manlius Imperioſus, L. Pi- 
narium Magiſtrum Equitum dixit. Lzx vetuſta eſt priſcis litteris, 
verbiſque ſcripta, ut qui Prætor Maximus ſit; Idibus Septembribus 
clavum pangat. Fixus [moſt of the manucripts haue fixa *] fuit dextro 
lateri ædis Jovis optimi maximi, ea ex parte qua Minervz templum 
eſt. Eum clavum, quia raræ per ea tempora litteræ erant, notam 


numeri annorum fuiſſe ferunt; eoque Minerve Templo dicatam le- 


gem, quia Numerus Minervæ inventum ſit. Volſiniis quoque clavos 


XV 


* Crevier. 


indices numeri annorum, fixos in templo Nortiz Etruſcæ Dez, com- 


rere, diligens talium monumentorum auctor Cincius affirmat. M. 
oratius Coxs ut, EX LEGE Templum Jovis optimi maximi dedicavit, 
anno poſt reges exactos: à consuLIBUs peſfea ad DICTATORES quia 
majus imperium erat, ſolenne clavi figendi tranſlatum eſt. Intermiſſo 
deinde more, digna etiam per ſe viſa eſt res, propter quam dictator 
crearetur. Li, B. Mi. 33 -- | ta. 
NOW I conceive that M. de B. has, through inattention, made 
no leſs than four miſtakes in his comment upon this paſſage. 
Fon I. Firſt of all, Livy does not ſpeak of ThE END or THE 
| FOURTH 
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public and private, which could have given ſome 
ce „ eee ING * certainty 


rovxTH CenTtuzy, when he fays, ſome report that the Nail was ts 
mark the-number of years, becauſe Letters were rare in Taoss Dars, 
ger ea tempora ; but of the time, when the praftice of driving a nail in 
the Wall of the Temple of Jupiter, commenced, in purſuance of a 
Law direCting that it ſhoutd be done annually, on TAE IDts or 
SzpTEMBER, by the Chief Prætor, [i. e. by the Chief Magiſtrate. 
The Cons vis were, at firſt, tiled PRaTors.} That this Practice 
commenced long before the end of the fourth Century is evident, from 
the inftance hen called to mind by the old men, of a DiQator% do- 
ing it, and from the words intermiſſo deinde more. And it ſeems highly 
probable from Livy's words, that the Law «vas made, and the Pxac- 
TICE Commenced in the firſt year of the Republic, and that Horativs, 
evhen he dedicated the Temple, firuck the Firſt nail into the wall: and that 
it was a part of the Ceremony, at the Dedication, and performed in 
conformity to the Law above-mentioned. '** There is an old Law, 
„ (fays Livy) written in antique characters, and antique words, im- 
«« porting, that the Chief Prætor ſhould, on the Ides of September, 
* drive the nail, clawum pangat. The nail for the Law] was fixed 
on the right fide of the Temple of Jupiter, in that part where the 
*« Fane of Minerva is.“ What follows is all Pzrenthefis; tiff he thus 
goes on: I he Coys ul Marevs Horatius, ACCORDING To THE 
Law, dedicated the Tempie of 7 the year after the expul- 
«+ fionof the Kings: Ar TER Warns, he fixing the Nail was transferred. 
from the ConsuLs to the DieTaTt ons." e theſe were Magi- 
« ſtrates of greater power and dignity” fagreeably to the Spirit bf 
the Law, expreſſed in theſe words, Qui Prætor Maximus fit.]” Who- 
ever attends to Livy's words muſt farety fee, that, When he fays, the 
Consol Horatius dedicated the Temple Ex LEE, he refers to the 
Law, where it was enjoined, that the Chief Magiſttate ſhould diive 
a Nail anniually on the Ides of September; and means to tell us, that 
tdis Covs ul drove the firſt Nail, purſuant to that Law, auhen Br ded:- 
cated the Temple; (which DEDicaTton was on the Les of September, 
as Plut=rch informs us.) If Livy did not mean to ſay that Hoxativs 
drove the Nail auben be dedicated the Temple, what connexion between 
the former and latter part of this period? The Conv; Horatius 
dedicated the Temple the year after the Regifuge; ArrERWARDS, 
«© the fixing the Nail was transferred from the Consvts to the 
60 1 2 | 1 Wh nn 0 | ws S q = 
| II. There is not one word in the paſſage referred to, importing 
that the & man had no annals eee n o the ar Let 85 
is a proof, that the nails were not uſed becauſe no body coul aorire, or 
becauſe theſe nails were. the only exptdrient they could have to fix the chro- 
note. And, for the ſame reaſon, they, of whom Livy ſays ferunt, can- 
not be fuppoſe to have meant, that the nails were uſed, becdufe no 
body could mark the years by words or figures, but becaufe the ge- 
nerality of people could not read what ſome could write; as WY Ie 
"WES caſe 


. 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rome, < 


certainty to hiſtory, were ALL, i deſtroyed by the flames 
which conſumed the city, after the Gauls had taken it 
E 

How to reconcile this ird aſſertion with the ſecond, 
or with the latter part of the firft, ſeems ſomewhat dif- 
ficult; nor ſeems it very eaſy to reconcile it with the 
following enumeration of the antient monuments which 
M. de B. ſuppoſes to have eſcaped the flames: 


* SOME LAWSOF THE KINGS. 


Xxvli 


p. 13. 


All the Laws of the Twelve Tables, by which, 32. 


* might be known the conſtitution of the antient govern- 
ment. | | 


caſe in theſe countries not many hundred years ago. And the inter- 
ruption of the practice of driving nails | ntermiſſo deinde more] if it 
roves any thing, proves only, that the comman people were become 
fes illiterate, and that the nails were not wanted to inſtruct them in 
chronology. | | Pl 
III. It appears from the paſſage referred to, that, in the end of the 
fourth Century, the Romans had a monument or record mentioning the 
gu/iom of driving a nail, &c. They had a written law enjoining it; 
lex vetufla eſt priſcis litteris werbiſque ſcripta, ut qui Prætor Maximus 
fit, Idibus Septembribus clavum pangat : In conformity to which Law 
the Act of fixing the nail had been transferred from the Conſuls to 
the DiQtators. And this ſhews that both the Law and the Practice 
were anterior to the Inſtitution of Dictators. 1 6 
IV. Tue thing ſaid to be remembered by the old men, was not the 
cuſtom of driving a nail into the wall of the Temple, but a particular in- 
ſtance of the plague's being flapt by a Dictator's driving a nail, &c. re- 
peti tum ex ſeniorum memoria dicitur, peſtilentiam quondam claws ab didta- 
tore fixo ſedatam . | 
i Ceft de ces ecrivains, que japprens, que Tous les monumens pub- 
lics, qui auroient pù donner quelque certitude a l'Hiftoire, perirent 
par le feu lorſque les Gaulois eurent pris Rome. p. 10. 
Il eſt fur que la partie hiſtorique des livres des Pontifes, ou leurs 
Annales perirent dans la deſtruction de Rome par les Gaulois. Tite 
Live eſt fi expres la deſſus, qu'il nous ote tout ſujet d'en douter,— 
lorſque ſe plaignant de la peine qu'il a eueparceque rous les memoires, 
a. dans les Archives, gui etoient entre les mains des particuliers, 
ou qui faiſoient partie des livres des Pontifes, avoient etè enveloppes 
dans la ruine de la ville. E' quod etiamſi quæ in commentariis Pontifi- 
cum, aliiſque 1 ron ore erant monumentis, incenſa urbe PLE RA 
QUE interlere. p. 56. | | 
N. B. In this place, Pleregue, with M. de B. imports Tous; in 
p. 5. 18. Preſque tout ; in p. 20, 27. La plus part; in p. 19. Grande 
partie. | | | 
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46, 47- Sou of the PonTirFrs Books, which diſcovered 
the origin. of ſeveral religious cuſtoms or ceremonies. 
(Under the name of the Pontiffs books, M. de B. com- 
prehends all the books in general, which treated of 
the religious ceremonies and traditions of the Romans, 
as the books of the Augurs and Haruſpices, the verſes ; 
or hymns of the Salii, the Saturnian verſes, and a 
great number of books of that kind.) — | 
1 * SOME of the books which contain'd the muſters and 

polls taken of the Roman citizens, which books might be 

6 of uſe to biſtor r. | 
42. * A confiderable number of the Treaties which Rome had 
* made with the neighbouring ſtates. Il eſt a preſumer 
© qu'ils ſauverent un aſſez bon nombre de ces derniers 
les traittes] parce qu' ils etoient gardez dans le temple 
de Jupiter au capitole, qui demeura a Vabri de la 
33. fureur des Gaulois. And treaties of peace are the moſt 
4 * authentic materials for hiflory, Les traittes de pax 
* ſontles materiaux les plus authentiques pour Vhiſtoire, | 
et on ne peut former aucun doute raiſonable ſur des 
* faits appuies de pareilles preuves.” | 
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145. IV. © THERE was, at Rome, no book, no writing 
bp prior to Pyrrbus's coming into [taly; no piece that 


© could be of uſe to hiftory, anterior to the end of the 
fifth century.” | | 


z Quoique les anciens Hiſtoriens omettent quelques /ufres, et quel- 
que fois les noms des cenſeurs, ainſi que le nombre des citoiens, qui 
setoit trouve dans chaque denombrement, je ſerois aſſea porte a croire, 
fur ce qui nous reſte de ces revues generales des citoiens de Rome, que c' etoit 
un des monumens le mieux conſeruẽ, et que les hifloriens avoient le moins 
neglig de conſulter. Ce que Denis d'Halicarnafle en cite remonte juſqu* | 

au premier cens ſous Servius Tullius. On ſeroit un peu mieux fonde, | 
ſi on nous alleguoit de pareilles pieces en faveur de Phiſtoire Romaine. 
Car, fi ce que les hiſtoriens nous diſent des differens cens, on denom- 
bremens, qui ſe ſont faits a Rome, eſt fonde ſur le temoignage de ces 
monumens, qui ſe gardotent dans les Archives, on ne peut diſconvenir, 
qu'ils raient echape aux flammes, du moins en partie, et gu'i/s n'aient 
tte de quelque uſage pour I hiſtoire. p. 102, 103. 
| Pai deja prouve que ces Annales des Pontifes n'exiſtaient point : 
ö et je prouverai bientot, ail Ny avoit aucune piece qui pũt ſervir à / Hi- 
: | Heir laquelle fut antericure d la fin du cinguieme fiecle de Rome. p. 8 o. 
5 | OW 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rome. 


How to make this agree with the foregoing enume- 
ration of pieces Preſerved from the flames, I do not rea- 
dily perceive. | 


V. Tür caves hiſtorians of Rome did but copy“ 
* the earlier with regard to the times preceding the 
* earhlier.,” | | 9 

This ſeems to be a haſty aſſertion; ſince both Livy 
and Dionyſius ſpeak fo frequently of the diſagreeing ac- 
counts given by the authors they cite, with regard to 
the times anterior to the firſt hiſtorians. And Livy, 
in his preface, ſays, that each new writer thinks either 
to produce ſomething more certain with regard to facts 
than his predeceſſors have done, or to excel them in 
language and ſtyle. Novi ſemper ſcriptores, aut in re- 


bus certius aliquid allaturos ſe, aut ſcribendi arte rudem 


vetuftatem ſuperaturos credunt. 


VI. © Trost records or monuments which eſcaped 
* the flames (when Rome was burnt by the Gauls) 
© were of little uſe for compoſing a hiſtory. And the 


* firſt hiſtorians did not reft upon ſuch monuments, but 


founded themſelves w Hol LV upon traditions and vulgar 
* flories, as the moſt celebrated and moſt eſteemed 


b On reconnoitra facilement que ceux qui ont ecrit PHiſtoire Ro- 
maine ont fait que ſe copier les uns les autres pour ce qui regardoit les 
tems anterieurs. p. 7. Dy 

Fabius Pictor et ceux qui le ſuivirent de pres avoient ignore, &c. 
On z'awoit fait depuis que les copier ſans autre examen. p. 45. 


Ils ont ete plus de cinq ſiecles ſans avoir d'Hiſtoriens—/es premiers | 


qu'ils ont eus ont fort mal reüſſi deſtitues comme ils Petotent de monu- 
mens anciens et de memoires ſurs qui leur puſſent ſervir de guides 
les Hiftoriens, gui depuis ont entrepris de fournir la meme carriere, /e 
ſont contentes de Pappuier de Þ autorite de leurs Predeceſſeurs et de les don- 
ner peur garans des faits qulils rapportoient—ils ſe ſont peu mis en peine 
d examiner à la rigueur la werite des faits. p. 6. 

N. B. Unleſs with regard to abſurd fictions, it is hard to gueſs by 
what teſt the later hiſtorians, if there were no antient monuments, no 


authentic memorials, could examine the truth of the facts related by 
the earlier hiſtorians, 
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writers inform us, © who nevertheleſs took all thetr ac- 
counts from thoſe it hiſtorians. 
What we have of the Roman hiſtory ſof the firſt 


R „ 


. 


* tute of all other monuments, it was to theſe pieces, 
that the hiſtorians, towards the middle of the fixth 
century, [i. e.] the firſt hiſtorians] were obliged to 
have recourſe, and from no other ſources could they have 
drawn what they related of thoſe times which, as 
they * themſelves. confeſs, were cover'd with thick 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


any certainty.“ © | 

 Toexplain, and, as much as poſſible, reconcile theſe 
two paragraphs, we ſhall have recourſe to another paſ- 
ſage in the Diſſertation. 


© Je recherche ce qui a pu Echapera cet incendie——je trouve que 
os 7 ys. PF . 5 . 
ce qui enchapa fut de peu dutilite pour la compoſition de PHiſtoire.- 


Ce ſont eux memes [/es ecrivains les plus celebres et les plus accredites] 


qui m'apprennent, que ce neſt point fur de pareils monumens, que 
les premiers Hifloriens ſe ſont appuics, et que ceux qui les ont fuivyi (en 
avouant, que ceux qui les avoient. precedes dans cette carriere, ne 
s*etoient fondes que ſur des traditions, et ſur des bruits populaires, que 
d'ailleurs ils n'avoient aporte ni jugement, ni exactitude, dans la com- 
poſition de leurs hiftoires, et dans ce qu' ils diſojent, des premiers 
ſiecles de Rome) unt pas laiſſi de reconnoitre que cetoit d'eux qu ili tiroi- 
ent TOUT ce qu'ils en ratportoient [i. e. tout Ce qu'ils rapportotent des 
premiers ſiecles de Rome] p. 10, 11. L es hiſtoriens, qui ont vecu dans 
des ſiecles plus polis, et on Von n'ignoroit aucune des loix de PHit- 
toire, n'aiant point eu d'autres ſources on puiſer que ces memes hiſto- 
ires, gui w etoient fondies que fur la tradition, il's n' ont pa donner plus 
de certitude à ce qu' ils rapportoient des premiers ſiecles de Rome. p. 
204. 
4 By they themſelves, I preſume M. de B. means the later hiſtori- 
ans; for they are the only writers he cites as complaining of darkneſs. 
© Ceſt des Memoires des Familles, queſt tire ce que nous avons de 
Hiſtoire Romaine. p 142. | | 
Deftitues de tous autres monumens, ce fut à ces pieces [Memoires 
des Familles] que les hiſtoriens, vers le milieu du fixieme fiecle, fu- 
rent obligez d'avoir recours. p. 435. | 
Dans quelle ſource ont-ils puise ce qu'ils ont dit fur des tems, que 
ſelon eux-memes couvroient d'epaiſſes tenebres, et dont on ne pou- 
voient parler avec aucune certitude ? Ce n pi etre que dans ces Tradi- 
tions des Familles puiſqu'il n'y avoit point d'autre monument auquel ils 


£ The 


puſſent avoir recours. p. 152. 


500 years] was taken out of family-memorirs. Deſti- 


darkneſs, and of which there was no ſpeaking with 
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of the firſt 500 Years of Rome. 
f 


* The moſt antient piece known at Rome in Cicero's time, 
* was the ſpeech of Appius Claudius, the blind, pro- 
* nounced in the ſenate to diſſuade them from accept- 
ing the terms of peace propoſed by Hrrbus in 474. 
* Indeed there were beſide that, ſome funeral orations ; 
but tradition muſt have ſupplied the reſt : ſo that the 


truth of the hiitory of the firſt five centuries had no 


other {upport but theſe two witneſſes, funeral oral ions 


* and traditions, 

* Perhaps to theſe we add, ſome ſongs or hymns, 
compoſed in honour of the heroes and illuſtrious 
men,—pieces not proper to inftruct us in the truth 
of facts. | 

Tae cast then was this; there were no written fa- 
mily-traditions nor any other | hiſtorical] writings, au- 
cun livre, aucun ecrit, before the year 474. Between 
this time and the year 5592 (when Fabius Pictor became 
an hiſtorian) funeral orations were written. And from 


» 


f Tam not aware that M. de B. has any ſupport for this, but a 


miſtake of his own (through inattention) in interpreting a paſlage of 
Ciceros Brutus [c. 16.] Nec verò habeo quenquam antiquiorem cujus 
quidem ſcripta proferenda putem, nf Appii Ceci oratio hæc ipſa de 
Pyrrho, et nonnulle mortuorum laudationes, forte delefant : et Hercule, 
he quidem extant. Cicero is diſcourſing, not of authors in general, nor 
of hiſtorians, but of Orators, and the laſt he mentions, is Cats the 
Cenſor : and he adds, that * he is acquainted with none more anti- 
* ent, whoſe writings he thinks worth ſpeaking of ; unleſs the oration 
* of Appius Claudius concerning Pyrrhus, - and ſome funeral orations 
may happen to pleaſe. Of theſe there are indeed enough.“ Had 
Cicero been ſpeaking of Roman hiſtorians, or authors in general, he 
certainly would not have faid, that he knew none more antient than 
Cato, that were worth mentioning, becauſe Fabius and Cincius and 
ſeveral other hiſtorians, much eſteemed, were prior to Cato. Yet on 
the authority of this paſſage, M. de B. (page. 145.) writes thus, On 
ne pourra pas douter de la verite de ce que j'avance, des que Jau- 
rai fait voir, qu'on n'avoit a Rome aucun livre, aucun ecrit, qui fut 
anterieur a la venue de Pyrrhus en Italie, evenement, qui ne fe place 
que vers la fin du cinquieme ſiecle de Rome. Pour des HisToR1- 
ENS, On fait qu'ils ne parurent que dans le fiecle ſuivant. Ciceron, 
* parlant de ce qu on at oit de plus ancien de ſen tems, dit que Caton, qui 
* etoit mort il n'y avoit pas plus d'un ſiecle, etoit conſiderè comme un 
* Auteur fort ancien eum nos perweterem habemus. Certes ajoute til, 
je n'en connois point de plus ancien dont je puiſſè vous citer les ecrits, 
* moins que l'on ne trouve du gout a la harangue d' Appius Claudius 
* ſur Pyrrhus, et a quelques oraiſons funebres'. | bet 
3 „ 
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theſe written orations and from oral tradition, the firſt hiſ- 
torians compiled their works. 

P. 150 But then we are aground again, by reaſon of an 
unlucky paſſage, cited by M. de B. from Dionyſius, who 
tells us, that Fabius {whom all the following hiſtorians 
are ſaid to have copied] compiled his hiſtory of the firſt 
500 years from tradition, from hbear-ſay, wholly from 
hear-ſay ; on voit que ce qu'il en diſoit n'etoit appuiè 

p. 164. que ſur ce qu'il en avoit oui dire: i & Benet, D. H. 

Lib. 7. p. 475. Fabius then did not make ule of the 
Funeral orations, nor of any written family-traditions, 
(family- memoirs:) Neither were theſe, according to M. 
de B. formed upon hear-ſay, The matter of” them 
was invented by the vanity of private men. And not 
only the matter of them was invented, but the greater 

p. 154. number of the pieces themſelves were forgeries; 8 i. e. 

they were not cotemporary with the authors to whom 
they were aſcribed, but forged after their time. And 
if Fabius took his hiſtorical accounts from forged funeral 
orations, theſe forgeries muſt have been almoſt all made 
in his own time, and all in the ſpace of 76 years; ſup- 
Poſing it true, that there were no writings of earlier 
date than the year 474. And then we ſhall be at a loſs 
to gueſs how it was poſſible to impoſe theſe forgeries 
upon Fabius for genuine pieces. - 
But is it not ſtrange that M. de B. who, by admit- 
tiag that the public monuments and private memorials 
of the Romans were burnt by the Gauls, admits that 
the Romans had both ability and diſpoſition to write 
before that time, ſhould yet ſuppoſe, that they had nei- 
ther the one nor the other, for above 100 years after 
that time ? = | 
162. And there is another difficulty ariſing from another 
paſſage cited by M. de B. from Dionmſius | Lib. 1. p. 59.] 
who there ſays, that the earlieſt Roman hiſtorians took 
all their accounts of the birth of Romulus and the build- 
s L'on peut aſſurer ſans temerite que Hiſtoire Romaine, pour la 
plus grande partie, à été forgee ſur ces Traditions des Familles, et fur 
des oraiſons funebres, qui pour la pluſpart n'etoient que des pieces ſuppo- 


ſees, que des fauſſaires awoient forgtes pour favoriſer les pretenſions, que 
quelques familles formoient à une genealogie illustre. 


ing 
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of the firſt 500 Years of Rowe. 


ing of Rome, from the antique narratives in the SACRED 


Books, & dg Ne. 
And what makes theſe difficulties the greater is, that 
M. de B. is of opinion, we ® ought to give full cre- 


dit to Dionyſius, in what he ſays concerning the works | 


and merit of the hiſtorians who preceded him. 

Bur, not to dwell any longer on the ſeeming repug- 
nancies in the argumentation of our ingenious Critic 
againſt the credibility of the hiſtory of the five firſt 
centuries, let us now conſider what Livy ſays concern- 
ing his own hiſtory of the times anterior to the burning 
of Rome by the Gauls. 4 
I have, in five books, ſet forth what, from the 
building of the city to it's being taken, was done by 
the Romans, firſt under the Kings, then under the 
Conſuls, Dictators, Decemvirs, and Military Tri- 
bunes with conſular power; the foreign wars and do- 
meſtic ſeditions; matters very obſcure, by reaſon of 
their antiquity, (like objects, that at a great diſtance, 
are hardly diſcerned.) For it is only by writings, 
that the tranſactions and events of remote times can 
be clearly and faithfully tranſmitted ; and in thoſe 
days there were few writers ; and the greater part of 
the commentaries of the High Prieſts, and of the 
other records, publick and private, periſhed in the 
burning of Rome i. Henceforward, matters more 
clear and certain will be related ; the civil affairs and 
n Denis d'Halicarnaſſe, aiant enterpris 'Hiſtoire des cinq premi- 
ers ſiecles de Rome, doit etre confidere comme juge competent de 
ceux qui Pont precede dans la meme carriere, p. 168. L'on ne riſque 
rien en sen rapportant à ce qu'il en dit. p. 163. 

I cannot poſſibly be of M. de B.'s opinion in this particular. Diony- 
Hus ſeems, of all writers, to be the man who deſerves the leaſt credit 


when he ſpeaks, of the merit of other writers. For (Lib. 1. p. F.) 
he ſays of Polybius, that he wrote little concerning the Romans, and 


C 
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(that the little he did write was without any care or accuracy, and 


© wholly founded upon idle reports,” Nor could even Thucydides pleaſe 
Dionyfius : but, as to what he ſays by way of cenſure on T hucydides, 
Mr. Hobbes remarks, that there was never written ſo much abſurdi- 
* ty in ſo few lines.” nes, 

i It ſeems pretty plain from what Livy here ſays of the deſtruction 
of public and private Monuments or Records, that he knew nothing 
of the peu d'uſage de le criture, for which M. de B. contends, 
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© military acts of the Romans, aſter the rebuilding of 
F their city k. | OS. 

Now what is the obvious ſenſe of this p aſſage? 
The foregoing part of my hiſtory, (ſays Livy) is 
full of obſcurity and uncertainty ; becauſe the mat- 
ters, there treated of, are of too antient date to have 
been tranſmitted with faithfulneſs and exadtneſs by oral 
tradition, and becaule the contemporary writers were 
few, and the greater part of their writings periſhed 
in the fire that conſumed the city. But the tranſac- 
tions and events after that time, are things more clear 
and certain, clariora & certiora How jo ? Becauſe 
with reſpect to theſe, there are not the ſame cauſes 
of obſcurity and uncertainty. The times not being 
ſo remote, the traditions concerning them are more 
to be depended on; contemporary writers were leſs 
rare; and there has not been alike deſtruction of 
their writings.” | 3 

This is ſurely the plain meaning of his words, and 
it ought to be obſerved to his credit, that his hiſtory 
of the earlieſt times is proportioned, for length, to 
the ſcarcity of materials he complains of; for notwith- 
ſtanding his circumſtantial, and, perhaps in his own opi- | 
nion, fabulous account of the rape of the Sabine wo- 
men, with the conſequences of it; and notwithſtanding 
the frequent diſplay of his ſkill in adorning a ſtory, as 
in his deſcription of the combat between the Horalii 
and Curiatii, and in ſeveral other inſtances, his whole 
hiſtory of the ſeven kings, who are ſuppoſed to have 
reigned 244 years, hardly fills ſeventy pages in Le 
Clerc*s ſmall edition; and, of theſe, twenty are taken 
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L. 6. * Quæ ab condita urbe Roma ad captam eandem urbem Romani 
Cap. 1. ſub regibus primum, conſulibus deinde ac dictatoribus decemviriſque 
ac tribunis conſularibus geſſere, foris bella, domi ſeditiones, quinque 
libris expoſui ; res quum vetuſtate nimia obſcuras, veluti quæ magno 

ex intervallo loci vix cernuntur: tum quod et raræ per eadem tempora 

litteræ fuere, una cuſtodia fidelis memoriz rerum geſtarum: et, quod | 

etiam fi quæ in commentariis pontificum, aliiſque publicis privatiſque | 

erant monumentis, incenſa urbe pleræque interiere, Clariora dein- 

ceps certioraque ab ſecunda origine, velut ab ftirpibus lætius, feraci- 

uſque renatæ urbis, geſta domi militiæque, exponentur. 
= Hs 8 | | up 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rowe. | xxv 


up with the reigns of Servius Tullius, and his ſucceſſor 
Tarquin the Proud. Now, the inſtitutions of Servius, 
which were his moſt important acts, and were the plan, 
whereon, after the expulſion of Targquin, the new go- 
vernment was eſtabliſhed and maintained, cannot eahly 
be called in queſtion ; nor, I believe, will any body 
queſtion the truth of the moſt material things, related 
of Tarquin's tyranny, which gave occaſion to the revolt 
from bim, and the abolition of kingly government. 
The obſcurity and uncertainty therefore, of which Livy 
ſpeaks, muſt chiefly regard the circumſtances with 
which ſome facts are accompanied in his relations, and 
not the principal facts and events contained in the hiſ- 
tory of the early times. 

Certainly M. de B. had not duly attended to the ac- 
counts given by the antients, of the regal ſtate of Rome, p. 6. 
when he ventured to fay, * It is ſurpriſing to find a con- 
© tinued hiſtory of five centuries, in which there is 
* ſcarce any void, any year, that is not diſtinguiſhed by 
* ſome conſiderable event:“ for very few of the 244 
years of the kings are diſtinguiſbed by any event what- 
ſoever. 

It may be further remarked, that Livy's hiſtory of 
the 119 years, from the expulſion of Tarquin to the 
burning of Rome by the Gauls, is above four times as 
long as his hiſtory of the 244 years of the kings; and 
bis hiſtory of thole 119 years is no longer than his hiſ- 
tory of the 95 years that follow the rebuilding of Rome, 
and reach to the year 460, with which his tenth book 
ends. And the- next ten books (which are loſt) con- 
tain'd but the hiſtory of 73 years. Now the reaſon of 
theſe differences in the length of his accounts of the 
different periods is very obvious, and is contained in 
the paſſage above cited. oe | 

I proceed now to ſay ſomething of the value of thoſe 
materials, which the firſt Roman hiſtorians may reaſon-* 
ably be ſuppoſed to have had for compoſing their hiſto- 
ries. Without entering into any diſcuſſion of the an- 
tiquity or contents of the linen books, the books of the 
magiſtrates, the tables and memorials of the ls vs 
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books of the Decemvirs and Duumwvirs, or the inſcriplions 
on pillars, ſtatues or ſhields, (from all which, it cannot 
be queſtioned but many things, uteful to hiſtory, might 
be drawn) I ſhall confine myſelf to ſpeak of the other 
ſources of hiſtorical matter, that were open to the firſt 
hiſtorians. 55 : 
I. IRE Annars or Commentaries of the High 
Prieſts, called the Great Annals. | | 
That it was the conſtant cuſtom from the earlieſt 
times, for the High Prieſts to record in writing the 
events of each year, and that antient dnnals, compoſed 
by the High: Priefts, | exiſted, either entire or in part 
in Cicero's time, is unqueſtionable from his expreſs teſ- 
timony. | N 
And from the complaint which Livy makes of the 
loſs of the greater part of the Pontifical Annals, ante- 
rior to the burning of Rome [incenſa urbe Pleræque ® - 


. 1. interiere] it is evident that ſome pieces of thoſe ANNALS 


were preſerved from that fire. His words import this: 


and his chief ground for ſaying that the greater part pe- 


riſhed, was doubtleſs the preſervation of the /maller. 
Rome was burnt by the Gauls about the year 363, 
i. e. about 119 years, after the commencement of the 
republic. The Romans, we are told, were very induſ- 
trious in collecting what monuments or records had 
eſcaped the fire: and it is natural to ſuppoſe that en- 
deavours were uſed to ſupply by memory (as far as me- 
mory could ſupply) the defects of what remained of 
the Pontifical Annals. Before the uſe of letters (ſays 
Sir I/aac Newton) the names and actions of men 
© could ſcarce be remembered above 80 or 100 years 
© after their deaths: and therefore I admit of no chro- 


1. 4j initio rerum—— Res omnes fingulorum annorum manda- 
bat litteris pontifex maximus ii qui etiam nunc Annales Maximi 
wocantur, De orat. Lib. 2. c. 12. Serwius ad Virg. /AEneid Lib. 1. v. 377. 
and Vopiſcus in Tacito. cap. 1. ſpeak to the Gans effect, as M. d. B. 
obſerves. | | | 

m M. L Abbe Sallier conſiders Livy's Plereque as a word of exag- 
geration, to magnify his own labour in compiling a general hiſtory of 
his country. * nology 


| 


5 of the firſt 500 Years of Roms. 
* nology of things done in Europe above 80 years be- 
fore Cadmus brought letters into Europe. It ſeems 
here to be admitted by this great man, that the names 
and actions of men, and even the chronology of things 
done 80 years back, might be preſerved by memory, 
and without written records. The defects of the Great 
Annals might therefore, with certainty enough, be ſup- 
plied, by the help of memory alone, as to the principal 
events during the far greater part of the time, between 
the beginning of the Republic and the burning of Rome. 
And with regard not only to that time but to the 
earlier times, 1s it to be ſuppoſed, that thoſe perſons, 
who had read the Annals before they were in part 
deſtroyed, remembered nothing of what they had 
read ? 1 5 
Theſe Annals, thus repaired, would doubtleſs be 
very brief and very imperfect, but not uſeleſs to hiſto- 
ry. The great events and the order of them would 
there be found. And as to the Annals, written after 
the burning of Rome (for the practice was continued) 
we read of no deſtruction happening to theſe either in 
whole or in part. It muſt be granted however, that 
even theſe, through ſome accident or neglect, were not 


entire and perfect in the days of Livy or of the prior 


hiſtorians. If there had been no chaſms, no interrupti- 
ons in them, how could the hiſtorians have been ſo 
much at a loſs, as we find they ſometimes were, con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion of the magiſtrates? 

But granting the Pontifical Annals, mentioned by 
Cicero, to have been very imperfect, and even ſuppoſing, 
that his words, 26 initio rerum, regard the time when 
the practice of writing Annals began, and not the 
Epoch whence the relations, contained in thoſe which 
he had read, commenced ; yet (as I faid before) cer- 
tain it is from his teſtimony, that antient Records, called 
the Annals of the High Prieſts, or the Great Annals, 
did exiſt in his time: and therefore the ſilence of Liuy 
and Dionyſius, if they are filent, (as M. de B. imagines) 
concerning theſe Annals, will not prove what M. de 
B. would infer from it, the non-exiſtence of them in 


their 
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xxviſii On the Credibility of the His ro 
their time. If they did not then exiſt, they muſt have 
been loſt in the few years between the time when Cycero 
wrote, and the time when Livy and Dionyſius compoled 
their hiſtories; and of this there is no where any hint. 

Livy would doubtleſs have complained of ſuch a loſs, 
had it really happened, fince he complains of the ear- 
lier lols ſuffered by the burning of Rome. And for 
thele ſeveral conſiderations, it is reaſonable to believe, 
that the old Annals, of which Livy frequently ſpeaks, 
and the pa: Aire, mentioned by Dionyſius as hiſtorical 
monuments, were the Great Annals deſcribed by Cicero : 
and | think it may be reaſonably aſked, How could 

Cicero well know (and he ſpeaks with confidence) that 
the cuſtom of writing Annals commenced. ab initio re- 
rum, but from the actual exiſtence, in his time, of 
fragments of Annals, written in the earlieſt times; or 
from their being cited by the firſt hiſtorians as exiſting” 


2 


in their time? 


To prove the non-exiſtence of any Annals, or 
parts of Annals written before the burning of Rome, 
M. de B. makes great uſe of the authority of one 
In Numa. Cropivs cited by Plutarch, and repreſents this Clodius 
44 8 as ſpeaking thus: AL, the ANTIENT MONUMENTS 
_— were burnt when the Gauls ſacked Rome, aud tho/e 
* which the Romans now have are forgeries. 

M. de B. goes on: And Plutarch himſelf, or who- 
© ever was the author of the treatiſe. oF THE FORTUNE 
De For. © OF THE RoMaANS * after ſpeaking of fore marvellous 
| tuna Ro- © events of thoſe early times, adds, To what purprſe 


WW manorum. © ſhould we dwell upon times which have nothing clear, 


P. 21, nothing certain, fince, as Livy aſſures us, the Roman 
 biftory was corrupted, and its monuments deſtroyed ? 
Then immediately, (taking for granted, that Plu- 
tarch was the author of that treatiſe) he adds, What 
Plutarch ſays, upon the teſtimonies of Clodius and 
* Livy, of the deſtruction of thoſe monuments, gets an 
© additional force in the mouth of /o grave an author 
* as he. For ſince he does not contradict them, he 
5 * ſupports. 


of the firſt 300 Years of Rows. 


< ſupports what they ſay by his ſuffrage. The teſti- 
© mony of theſe authors is very expreſs, &. 
Again, Livy, Clodius and Plutarch depoſe that the , 
* monuments, y which the truth of the Roman Hiſtory © 
* might have been aſcertained, and which alone could 
give it the requiſite dee were Kenan in the 
ſacking of Rome.” 
And again, lt is certain, that the hiſtorical part of 
the books! of the Pontiffs or their ANNALS, if they 


ever exiſted, periſhed in the deſtruction of Rome by the 


© Gauls. Livy is fo expreſs upon this, that he leaves 
us no room to doubt of it For he ſays, hat ALL 
* the memoriuls (kept in the. Archives) that were in private 
« hands, 'or that made part of the booxs of the Pontiffs, 
« were involved in the ruin of the city.” But where does 
Livy ſay this? Why, [in B. 6. C. 1.] where he tells us, 
that @ great part or the greater part of what was contain- 
ed in the High Prieſts commentaries, and in other pub- 
lic and private monuments, periſhed in the burning of 
Rome : Et quod etiam ſi que in commentariis Pomificum, 


aliſque publicis privatiſque er ant monumenlis incensd urbe 
pleræque interiere. 


NOW as to ben bend writes thus: Though 
the pedigrees of Numa 5 mw from its egraning to 


n they ever exiſted. Had Ling uſed theſe rd in this place, 
be would have ſpoken like a certain gentleman, Who, in giving 
à bad character of a perſon deceaſed, after many ſevere. accuſations, 
went on thus, And he was a very cruel father to molt of his children— 
if he had any. 

That Liwy did not intend to expreſs a doubt whether any Pontifical 
Annals exiſted before the burning of Rome, is pretty evident from a 
paſſage (in bis 4th book c. 3. ) cited by M. de B. 

The hiſtorian is writing of the year 310, and he puts theſe words 
into the mouth of a Tribune, If we are not admitted to the Faſfi, 

nor to the ComMEenNTarigs of the High Prizfls, are we therefore 
, K of thoſe things which are known even by all ſtrangers ? 
hat the Conſuls ſucceeded in the place of the kings, and have no rights 
or prerogatives which the kings had net before? Si non ad Faſtos, 


non ad COMMENTAR10s PoxTIFICUM admittimur: ne ea quidem ſci- 


mus, quæ omnes perigrini etiam ſciunt: Conſules in locum Regum 


ſucceſſiſſe: nec aut juris, aut majeſtatis hahere, quod non 
in Regibus ante fuerit? | 


* 


4 
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this day, be ſet forth in very nice order, there is 
much diſpute concerning the time when he lived. 
One Clodius, in a work entitled y xenm, aſſerts that 
< the antient writings of that ſort [Tac again; EKEINAE: 
« aveygep;] were loſt, when the Gauls deſtroyed Rome, 
* and that thoſe which now appear were Famed by 
* flatterers to pleaſe the vanity of ſome private fami- 
© lies, who would needs be thought deſcended from the 
* moſt illuſtrious origins, to which they had in truth no 
relation. We ſee, that Clodius ſpeaks only of genea- 
logical tables, and not of any other hiſtorical monu- 
ments. Had he aſſerted that ALL the antient monu- 
ments or records were loſt, he would have aſſerted 
what was not true, by the conceſſion of M. de B. 
who allows, that many treaties of peace, the laws of 
the twelve tables, and ſeveral other pieces of antiquity, 
eſcaped the flames. . 
M. L' Abbe Sallier thinks, that Plutarch was not the 
author of the treatiſe de Fortuna Romanorum ; and in- 
deed, if he were, he muſt, how grave ſoever, have 
been a very idle man, and condemned by himſelf in 
the above cited paſſage from that treatiſe, to ſpend his 
time in writing the Views of Romulus, Numa, Poplicola 
and Camillus, without any materials, but what he be- 
lieved to be forgeries and romance. | 
But can it be imagined, that either he or Livy or 
Dionyſus believed nothing of what they have written of 
the firſt ages of Rome, or that they looked upon all 
as uncertain ? Though Livy, in ſome inſtances doubts, 
yet he often ſays, it is evident, it is certain, conſtat, 
certum eſt ; and, in his preface, he warns us, with re- 
gard to what he is going to write, to diſtinguiſh between 
the ſtories adorned with fiction, and the traditions ſup- 
ported by authentic monuments. If ns 

And it was very ſingular, and not a little marvellous, 
if, when Rome was burnt by the Gauls, the fire did fo 
piouſly diſtinguiſh between ſacred writings and pro- 
phane. It ſpared that part of the Pontiffs Books 
which regarded public worſhip, and likewiſe the trea- 
ties of peace, and the Jaws of the twelve tables, trea- 

nies 
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ties and laws being religiones*, religious matters, deem- * Livy, L. 
| et fo on account of the religibus ceremonies perform- &. © f. 

ed at their making; but it deſtroyed entirely the hiſto- 

rical part of the Pontifical Books, their Annals ; it ſpa- 

red no writing that was wholly prophane, nothing hiſto- 

rical, if not ſomehow under the protection of religi- 

on. | 1 | vo 

II. Tu FiRsT Roman Hiſtorians had, among the 
materials for their works, not only ſome parts of the 
High Prieſts Annals, written before the burning of 
Rome, but ſome parts of oTHER public hiſtorical monu- 
ments or memorials, preſerved from that fire. Quæ in 
Commentariis Pontificum Allis que publicis monumen'ts 
erant PLER QUE interiere the greater part, not all, 
periſhed. | Eg 

What thoſe oTHER Public monuments were, I will not 
pretend to ſay Perhaps they were the linen books, the 
books of the magiſtrates, the memorials or tables of the 
Cenſors, and ſome other antient pieces referred to by the 
hiſtorians. "Cs | 3 | 

M. de B. obſerves, that Livy, who cites the linen 98. 
books pretty often, from Licinius Macer, during the 
ſpace of about ten years, does not cite them for any 
thing after that time, or before it. Now ſuppoſing this 
to be a proof that the linen books, which Licinius had 
conſulted, contained nothing but what related to thoſe 
ten years; yet, as thoſe years were prior to the burning 
of Rome, we may reaſonably believe, that the books in 
queſtion were part of an old public record, a fragment 
preſerved from that fire. And we may reaſonably 
think the ſame of thoſe parts of the books of the mag /- 4 
trates, and of the Cenſors books, which are cited in at- 4 
teſtation af matters anterior to the deſtruction of Rome | 
by the Gauls. The very imperfection of theſe pieces 
carries with it ſome proof of their antiquity, and of the 
miſchief they had ſuffered. 3 

III. ORIGINAL Records of many treaties which the 
Romans had made with the neighbouring nations, be- 
fore the burning of the city. And theſe muſt have 
been of excellent uſe to the firſt hiſtorians, both for 


facts 


On the Credibility of the HrsTory 


facts and dates in their accounts of the early times · 
And as to the treaties, after the rebuilding of Rome, 
there is no queſtion of their preſervation. 


IV. Tun Acrs of the Senate and of the Comitia, 
and the Laws of the Twelve Tables, which fully lay ing 
open the conſtitution of the ſtate, the cuſtorns and 
manners of the Romans, the rights: of the people, and 
the powers of the magiſtrates, were a ſure guide to the 
hiſtorians in many particulars of their accounts. 


V. WararTeveR could be aſcertained by antient an- 
nals or records, preſerved in the other cities of aly, 
that were fallen under the power of the Romans, when 
Fabius and his ſucceſſors undertook to write hiſtory, 
Why ſhould we ſuppoſe, that theſe were totally ne- 
glected by the firſt hiſtorians ? That the neighbouring 
nations had books and records is evident from Liv. 
L. 10. c. 38, where we find, that, in the year 439 of 
Rome, the Samnites had o recourſe to their linen books for 
direction in forming that legion Which they called 12gio 


linteata. | | 0 | 
That treaty with Por ſenna, (mentioned by Pliny) of 
which M. de B. takes advantage to diſcredit the Reman 
Hiſtory, was doubtleſs found at Cluſium, or ſome other 
city of Hetruria, not at Rome. 
Livy, in citing the prior hiſtorians, does not always 
tell us from whence they took their matter, yet often 
enough to make us know, that they cited authorities 
for what they delivered. And it is evident that they 
had recourſe to the archives of the conquered cities. 
From the paſſage in Livy, (L. J. c. 3.) before referred 
to, we learn that Cincius having examined into the anti- 


M. L Abbe Sallier, in his firſt diſcourſe, makes this obſervation ; 
znd he adds, Les nations Voiſines por.votent donc offrir des monu- 
mens aux recherches des hiſtoriens. On pourroit rapporter bien 
autres preuves, que les peuples Voiſins des mains n'etoient pas 
fans monumens & fans hiſtoires. Varron cite par Cenforin et Feſtus, 
_ pluſieurs endroits, fourniroit de bous tenpignage pour ce que je 
dis icy. . . 5 


. quities 


tiquities of Volſinii, a town in Hetruria, had found it 

to have been formerly a cuſtom there to mark the num. 
ber of the years by nails fixed in a temple, dedicated 

to Nortia, an Hetruſcan Goddeſs, and that Cincius was 
_ a diligent enquirer into ſuch antiquities, diligens talium 

monimentorum autor Cineis. © 
VI. FamiLy-MEMORIALS, and FUNERAL-ORATIONS- | 

M. de B. cites » the authorities of Cicero and Pliny to f $04, & 

prove, that it was the general cuſtom at Rome for 
each noble family to preſerve memorials recording the 

ſervices which the members of it had done the ſtate in 
the diſcharge of thoſe offices, with which they had 
been intruſted. If theſe memorials, ſays M. de B. had 

© been faithfully written, they would have been of in- 
finite uſe to * Should we admit that all the 
other monuments were loſt, we muſt likewiſe admit, 

that the loſs might have been ſupplied by theſe me- 

* morials. - They were ſo many hiſtories of the lives of 
particular men, and contained the principal affairs of 

< the ſtate, in the conduct of which thoſe men had had 

a a ſhare. But unhappily, in the compoſition of. theſe 

< hiſtories, much leſs regard was had to truth than to 

© heightening the luſtre of families. There were ſo 
many falſifications, the truth of facts was ſo frequent? 

ly corrupted in theſe memorials, that no uſe could be 

made of them without great precaution”  _ £ 


To exovs the unfaithfulneſs of the Family-memortals, 

M. de B. inſiſts chiefly on a paſſage in Cicero, and ano- „ 10 
ther in Livy, charging ſome Funeral orations with con- 108. 
taining falſe facta, invented to gratify the vanity of pri- 

vate families. From which it would ſeem that he con- 
ſiders the Family-memorials as conſiſting wholly of Fune- 

ral: orations. Yet, as he ranges certain records of ibe 


linen - booꝶs ought to be placed there too, he manifeſtly 


v» Cid. in Brut. c. 16. Plin. I. „% 4.7 5 
Vor. III. e admits, 


Eenſors, (called by Dionyſfus Tywilna rorixcls) among p. 10 
een mee and is inclined to think that the 106. 


* Re) 
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admits, that funeral-orations were not the whole of the 
8 Family-memorjals. ; 

3 * = if the practice of writi Fa el 
, and theſe pieces were ng Few and tranſ- 
bo. her generation to er they muſt have 
been of excellent uſe to the firſt Roman hiſtorians : For 
how much ſoever thoſe pieces might abound in pape- 
| Nai exaggeration, and falſe colourings, they would 
. furniſh good evidence of the truth of thoſe fats, in 
Which they agreed, and with which the ſeveral writers 
of thoſe pieces were contemporary. 
But as it does not appear, at what time the cuſtom 
of writing Family-memorials began, | ſhall here leave this 
matter, and conſider what is id of Funeral- orations. 
Drowvys1vs, ſpeaking of the Funeral-oration which 
Poplicola pronounced' on' his deceaſed collegue Brutus, 
tells us, it is uncertain whether Poplicola introduced this 
cuſtom among the Romans, or found it already 
eſtabliſhed by the kings. Be that as it will, there i . | 
no doubt of its being the conſtant practice from 
beginning of the Republic, to honour the memory o 
great men by Funeral-panegyrics. And, as theſe were 
premeditated: ſpeeches, and as the glory of the orator 
was no leſs concerned in the compoſition, than the glo- 
of the deceaſed, it is highly reaſonable to believe 
that the orator wrote down what he pur poſed to ſay, 
and by reviſing and correcting his ſpeech, put it into 
the bell form he could, before he delivered it. I ſay it 
is natural to ſuppoſe, that this method was for the moſt 
art, if not univerſally, obſerved by the ſpeakers of 
Funeral-orations. Nor can any thing be more probable, 
than that the families, concerned in theſe orations, 
would be very deſirous to preſerve them. 
And indeed there ſeems to be ſufficient ground to 
conjecture, that from theſe Funeral Orations were taken, 
into the Hiſtory of the earlieſt times of the Republic, 
many particulars, not to be learnt from Tradition, or 
the High Prieſts Annals, or any other public Memorials. 
But then, for an authentic account of what paſſed 
among the * I would ak, What better materials 


could 


rice prevailed | 
public. And though much the greater number of theſe 


ok the firſt '500 Years of Rowe. 
could an Hiſtorian have to work upon, than a ſeries of 
ſuch Orations ? For though in a Funeral Panegyric, the 
orator may well enough be ſuppoſed to over-rate the pri- 
vate virtues of the deceaſed ,diſguiſe or refine the mo- 
tives of his actions, aſcribe to his remote anceſtors ex- 
ploits which they had not performed, nay, give him 
noble anceſtors from whom he was not really deſcended; 


yet, as to the high offices which the perſon himſelf had 


filled, and the public acts he had done in thoſe offices, 
whether civil or military, we can hardly imagine the 
Orator would attempt to impoſe upon an audience, 
who, having been eye- witneſſes of the truth, were not 
capable of being. deceived: For the ſphere of action, 


in which the Romans moved, during more than 200 
years after the erection of the commonwealth, was fo 


very narrow, that nothing . conſiderable, of a public 


concern, could paſs either in peace or in war, but what 


muſt be known to almoſt every individual of the State. 
The Roman citizens were all ſoldiers, all went to the 


war in their turns, and they could not, therefore, be 


impoſed upon with regard to the ſucceſs of the enter- 


prizes formed by their Generals: And the ſame ſoldier- 
citizens were parties in all the civil commotions and 
ſtruggles, and had a ſhare in eſtabliſhing thoſe uſeful 


laws and regulations, which their INS had the 
merit of contriving and propoling. So that a ſeries of 
Funeral Orations on the great men of Rome, would con- 


tain moſt authentic Memorials of all the principal tran(- 
actions and events both at home and abroad. It was 


the buſineſs of the Hiſtorian, who employed theſe ma- 
terials for his work, to ſeparate the ſoa from the light 


and unſure; and certainly no taſk could be more ealy. 


It does not ſeem probable, that, during the Regal 


Sate, Funeral Panegyrics were in uſe, unleſs we may 
ſuppoſe that this honour was done to the Kings upon 


their demiſe, who, while Rome was governed by Kings, 
had. the glory of all victories in war, and all prudent 
inſtitutions in _ But certain it is, that the prac- 

n the very commencement of the Re- 
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On the Credibility of the Hi STORY 
Funeral Orations were unqueſtionably loſt, when Fabius, 
about 300 years after the expulſion of Tarquin, under- 


took a general Hiſtory of Rome, yet, that many of 


them were preſerved, and eſpecially of thoſe poſterior 


to the rebuilding of the City, there ſeems no reaſon to 


doubt. What could Livy mean by the Privata Monu- 
menta, of which, he ſays, the greater part was deſtroy- 


ed by the Gauls, but theſe Funeral Orations and other 


Family Memorials ? For he ſpeaks of them as Pieces 
that would have been uſeful towards a general and clear 
Hiſtory of thoſe times. And indeed we cannot ima- 
gine, that private families, in the earlieſt times of the 
Republic, were chargeable with that vanity, which 4 
Cicero and Livy complain of, as the ſource of many in- 
ventions in Funeral Panegyrics of the later ages. Till 
ſome families could with Trutb boaſt of their antiquity, 
and the long glories of a line of anceſtors from whom 
they were deſcended, there was no temptation, no 
opportunity for vain men fa{/ely to claim that kind of 
nobility, and invent pedigrees to do themſelves ho- 
nour. And ſhould we ſuppoſe, that at the renovation 
of the State, upon the departure of the Gauls, (i. e. 
about 119 years after the birth of the Commonwealth) 
the loſs of many monuments public and private, might 
give both temptation and opportunity for fiction in ſome 
degree, yet this could reach to nothing very conſider- 
able: and it is hardly credible that the Orator at a Fu- 
neral would, to raiſe the glory of the deceaſed and his 


family, hazard invented facts, which derogated from the 


2 Nec vers habeo quemquam r Fee [Catone Cenſore] cujus 
quidem ſeripta proferenda putem, niſi quem Appii Cæci Oratio hæc 
ipſa de Pyrrho, et nonnullæ Mortuorum Laudationes forte delectant: 


et Hercules, hz quidem extant. Ipſæ enim familia ſua quaſi orna- 


menta, et monumenta ſervabant, et ad uſum, ſiquis ejuſdem generis 
occidiſſet, et ad memoriam laudum domeſticarum, et ad illuſtrandam 
nobilitatem ſuam, Quamquam his laudationibus Hiſtoria rerum no- 
ſtrarum eſt facta mendoſior. Multa enim ſcripta ſunt in eis, que fac- 
ta non ſunt, falſi triumphi, plures Conſulatus, genera etiam falſa, et 
ad Plebem Tranſitiones, cam homines humiliores in alienum ejuſdem 
nominis infunderentur genus: ut ſi 8 me à M. Tullio eſſe dicerem, 
gui patricius cum Servio Sulpicio Conſule, anno decimo poſt Reges 
exactos fuit. Cic. in Brut. c. 16. 8 | 
glory 
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glory of other families, and could be contradicted by 


the memory of perſons living. And when in later times 

(the brevity and imperfection of the Pontifical Annals 
and the other public monuments, and the loſs of many 
private ones, through the extinction or decay of fami- 
lies, giving large ſcope to inventive vanity) Conſulſhips 


and Triumphs were falſely aſcribed, in Funeral Orations, 
to the remote anceſtors of thoſe whoſe obſequies were 
then ſolemnized ; ſtill the accounts given in thoſe Ora- 


tions, of what they themſelves had performed 1n the high 
offices they had filled, would be materials which an 
Hiſtorian might confidently and ſafely employ. - © 
Livy's complaint ſufficiently proves, that he thought 
the firſt Hiſtorians had made uſe of Funeral Orations 
in compiling their Hiſtories, and that ſome of thoſe 
writers had very injudiciouſly adopted what they found 
delivered in ſuch Orations, concerning the remote an- 
ceſtors of the perſons, in whoſe honour they were ſpo- 
ken. But neither he nor Cicero charges thoſe Orations, 
with containing falſe accounts of facts contemporary 
with the Orators, nor do they ſpeak of thoſe pieces as 


forgeries. I am not aware of any the leaſt ground 
M. de B. has for thinking, that the Funeral Orations 


of which Livy and Cicero complain, were preces ſuppo- 
ſees que des fauſſaires avoient forgees. - avs 8 
It is in writing of the year 432 of the City (i. e. the 
188. of the Republic) that Livy is at a loſs to know, whe- 
ther the Dictator Cornelius, or the Conſuls of the year, con- 

ducted the war againſt the Samnites and had a Triumph 
for the ſucceſs. The Authors he conſulted, differed on 
this point, all agreeing however in Cornelius being then 
Dictator: they had therefore ſome unqueſtionable au- 
thority for this particular. Their differences, in re- 
lation to the perſons who obtained the Victory and Tri- 
umph, he imputes to the differing accounts in Funeral 
Orations and Inſcriptions on Images, made long after 
the time, and by which he ſuppoſes the diſagreeing 
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Hiſtorians to have been reſpectively guided. It is 


my opinion, ſays he, that the truth of hiſtory has been 
F corrupted by Funeral Orations, and lying Inſcriptions 
> | N | a : c 
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© on Images, each family, by plauſible fictions, aſ- 
« ſuming to itſelf the honour of great exploits. Hence, 
(that is, from this arrogant vanity) it has doubtleſs 
happened, that the actions of particular men are con- 
founded (thoſe of one man aſcribed to another) and 
the Public monuments are likewiſe in confuſion (diſ- 
agree, contradict one another.) Nor is there any 
contemporary writer (contemporary with the Dictator 
and Conſuls of the year 432) extant, by whoſe autho- 
rity the truth of the matter in queſtion can be ſuffici- 


ently aſcertained.” _ | | 2 

What Livy means by Public Monuments in this place, 
I will not pretend to ſay ; probably they were the In- 
ſcriptions on Statues, erefed in the later times, in temples 
and other public places, which Inſcriptions, contradic- 
ting one another, had occaſioned a diſagreement among 


a 


the Hiſtorians, who employed them in their own com- 


politions. That he does not ſpeak of the High Prieſts 
Annals, as confounded or made inconſiſtent, is evident 
from Cicero's account of thoſe Pieces. The High Prieſts 
buſineſs was not to record the tranſactions that paſſed 


two or three hundred years before, but the tranſactions 


of the preſent, or immediately preceding year. No 
Funeral Orations nor Inſcriptions on Images, made in 
after times, could confound thoſe Annals. Contradict 
them they might, but not make them inconſiſtent with 
themſelves. 7 

The ſame may be ſaid of any other monuments, con- 
temporary with the facts recorded in them ; no poſte- 
rior Orations nor Inſcriptions could throw them into 
confuſion. . 

It muſt indeed be admitted, upon the Credit of 
Livy's words, that, in his time, no authentic record of 
any fort, contemporary with the Magiſtrates he is writ- 
ing of, was extant, by which the particular Point in 


7 Vitiatam memoriam funebribus laudibus reor, falſiſqueimaginum 
titulis, dum familia ad ſe quzque famam rerum geſtarum, honorum- 
que fallente mendacio trahunt. Inde certè et fingulorum geſta, et 
publica monimenta rerum confuſa. Nee quiſquam æqualis tempori- 

bus illis ſcriptor exſtat, quo ſatis certo auttore ſtetur. Lib. 8. c. 40. 


gęueſtion 
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queſtion could be cleared up: For otherwiſe the diſſe- 
rences among the prior Hiſtorians would not have per- 
plexed him. But he does not ſay, that Rome had no 
writers ſo early as the year 432, or that no writing of 
ſo early date was extant in his time. His words ra- 
ther import the contrary, That there were writers in 
thoſe days, and that ſome of their writings: were extant; 
but none whereby the matter in doubt could with ſuffi- 
cient certainty be determined. Nec quiſquam æquälis. 
— ſcriptor EXTAT, quo atis certo autthre 

etur. 8 11903 51 


DEMONSTRATION; or ſatisfactory: proof i8:not 0d 1 
at, by any thing, or by all that is ſaid above, in favour 


ef the Roman Hiſtory of the five firſt centuries; but 
only probability. The ſum is this. It ſeems from 
many paſſages in Cicero, Livy and other antient writers, 
that the firſt Roman Hiſtorians had a great variety of 


antient and genuine pieces for the foundation of their 


Hiſtories; The: High Prieſts Annals: The Acls of the Se- 
nate, and of the Comitia; Records of. the ſucceſſivn of the 
Magiſtrates ; The Cenſors Books ; Treaties of Peace aul 


| Alltance ; Family Memorials and Funeral Orations.. 


Of no one ſort of theſe pieces was there an uninter- 
rupted ſeries, but only parts and fragments. The 
whole ſtock of materials was inſufficient for a continu- 
ed thread of Hiſtory ; and accordingly, the Hiſtory is 
broken and imperfect ; there are many chaſms in it; 
ſome things are delivered as uncertain, ſome as fabu- 
lous ; and many things in it are fabulous or uncertain, 
which are not delivered as ſuch. Fabius Piktor and his 
neareſt followers adopted traditional ſtories which pleaſ- 
ed the national vanity, and of which thoſe Hiſtorians 
had no defire to deſtroy the belief, even when they 
could have done it by the means of authentic monu- 
ments; and in many inſtances they were deſtitute of 
thoſe means. The Circumſtaatial Accounts of the ex- 
ploits of particular men, I conjecture to have been 
taken from Family Memorials and Funeral Orations 
becauſe I cannot conceive from what other ſource the 

| 9 Hiſtorians 
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On the Credibility of the His rox 
Hiſtorians could have them. For the Great Annals, ac- 
cording to the deſcription of them by Cicero, muſt have 
been too brief, to deſcend often to Circumſtances of Ac- 
tions; and Tradition (as M. de Pouilly obſerves) never 
informs us of Circumſtances any more than of dates. 
When fiftion or uncertainty is apparent in the accounts 
given us of the heroic: deeds of this or that great man, 
I apprehend, that thoſe accounts were taken from Fa- 
mily Memorials and Funeral Orations, of low date, 
when, the power of the Romans growing conſiderable, 
and their vanity keeping pace with it, Genealogies 
became a'matter of great moment to private Families. 
Bur as to the moſt memorable of the National Af 
fairs, the civil conteſts and the important changes pro- 
duced by thoſe conteſts in the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment, the foreign wars in which the Romans en- 
gaged, and the final ſueceſs of their ſtruggles with each 
of the neighbouring ſtates, the truth of theſe events 
might be aſſured by Tradition alone; and the very 
dates of moſt of them would be aſcertained by the 
Laws and the TREaT1Es, that were carefully pre- 
ſerved; the laws conſequent to the commotions and the 
treaties conſequent to the wars. And we may well 
preſume that the memory of much more than theſe 
principal events was tranſmitted by the High Prieſts An- 
nals and the other public Monuments, contemporary 
with the facts they recorded. Family Memorials and 
Funeral Orations, compoſed in the earlieſt times of the 
Republic, would be excellent materials for an Hiſtorian ; 
and even thoſe of later date, where truth was mingled 
with fiction, would be good authority with regard not 
only to contemporary facts, but to facts much earlier 
than thoſe Pieces, if many of thoſe Pieces agreed in the 
ſame accounts. Fe | OS 
M. de B. begins the ſecond part of his Diſſertation 
with theſe words. I have given the reaſons which 
* make me call in queſtion the Hiſtory of the firſt five 
£ centuries of Rome. They are founded on the want of 
contemporary Monuments and Hiſtorians. So that 
the firſt Hiſtorians which Rome produced, could have 
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* nothing whereon to ground their relations but Tradi- 


tion, which is apt to Pcs very much the truth of 
facts. 


Now, granting that 2h very Hort account of the 244 


years of the Kings, contained in Livy's firf# Book, was 
chi iy taken from Tradition, yet ſurely it is quite incre- 
dible, that ſuch a variety of matter, ſo many particu- 
lars (with that degree of order which they have)-as fill 
the nine preſerved Books of Livy that follow the firſt, 


and filled /even b Books more that are loſt, could all be 


collected from Tradition alone. Tradition is not ſo co- 
pious and methodical. The earlier Hiſtorians, there- 
fore, from whom Livy drew the matter of his Hiſtory 
of Rome, from the Expulſion of Targuin to the end of 
the 5th Century, muſt have had written Records and 
Memorials of ſome ſort to work upon; and from theſe 
they muſt have taken the greater part of what they re- 
lated ; unleſs we will ſuppoſe that their Hiſtories were 
romances of their own invention, which is not very 
probable ; there being no indication whatſoever of thoſe 
writers being great wits. It is probable, that, after Fa- 
bius Pictor and ſome others had compoſed General Hiſ- 
tories of their Country, moſt of the private Memori- 
als, which had ſerved them, in many particulars, for 

uides and vouchers, were neglected and loſt ; as was 
the fate of Fabius, and all the Hiſtorians prior to Livy, 
after he had publiſhed a better written and more enter- 
taining Hiſtory, comprehending the ſubſtance of all that 
they had collected. 


M. de B. in the ſecond part of his Diſſertation, "PH 
| duces from the Roman ſtory, ſeveral facts, which he 


calls Principal Events, and which, from the diſagree- 
ment among the Antients, in their accounts of them, 
he conſiders as en uncertain; and from the uncer- 


« Jai rapports les W qui me 1 revoquer en Bube Hiſtoĩre 
des cing premiers Siecles de Rome. Elles ſont fondees fur la diſette 


de Monumens, et d'Hiſtoriens contemporains: de forte que les pre- 


fen Hiſtoriens ne purent fonder leurs relations, que ſur la I ne, i 


ette à alterer beaucoup la verite des faits. p 205. 
55 Livy's 17th Book ended with the year 495. 


tainty 
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tainty of theſe Principal Events he infers the uncertain” 
ty of all the reſt. I ſhall not enter into a particular 
conſideration of the facts referred to; becaule farſt of all, 
ſome of them are ſpoken of by the Antieuts as uncer- 
tain ; and nobody pretends to certainty where they diſ- 


claim it. In the next place. becauſe I conceive that 


very few of the facts mentioned have a title to be called 
Principal Events; and laſtly, becauſe, if diſagreement 
in ſome things, among Hiſtorians who write of the 
ſame People and times, be a ſufficient ground for re- 
fuſing credit to every thing they relate, there is no Hiſ- 
tory which may not with good reaſon be utterly rejec- 
ted; and I am not concerned in the defence of Hiſtory 
in general. _ | | 
Bur, in the firſt part of the Diſſertation, there is one 
particular, which being ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon by 
the ingenious author, and ſeeming very much to his 
purpole of diſcrediting the accounts, given us by Livy 
and Dionyſius, of the early times of the Republic, 
ought not to be paſſed over unconſidered: I mean THE 
TREATY Which Polybius ſays, was concluded between 
the Romans and Carihaginians in the firſt year after the 
expulſion of Tarquin ; Lucius Junius Brutus, and Mar- 
cus Horatius being Conſuls. The Reader may find this 
piece in the yth Chap. of B. 3. of this Hiſtory, If the 


treaty be genuine, and there be no miſtake in the date 


Diſſert. p. 
35˙ 


which Polybius aſſigns to it, it ſtands in oppoſition to 
many things related by the two other Hiſtorians. 
I. I ARA RS by this treaty (ſays M. de B.) © That 


* Brutus and Horatius were coliegues in the conſulſnip; 


* which, according to Livy and Dionyſius, and all the 
* Roman Faſti, they were not: and he adds, that 


every thing the hiſtorians tell us of the events of this 
year, being partly founded on the names of the Con- 


© ſuls, nothing of the whole is, in his opinion, much 
* worthy of credit.“ ©. n ol dey 4 


© Fe crois qu'il faut avouer de bonne foi, que tout ce que len Hifloritns 
nous diſent des evenemens ds cette annte, etant en partie fond ſur les noms 
de conſuls, eſ peu digne de creance, = 


He 


| of the firſt 500 Years of Rowe. xliu 
He obſerves, © that Mr. Dodwell, (de cyclis Rom. 
Diſſ. x. p. 104.) and Rycquius (de capitol. Rom. c. 11.) 
chuſe rather to accuſe Polybius of falſifying this trea- 
ty, than admit the uncertainty which it throws upon 
antient hiſtory : and that Perizonius f has endeavou: 4 nigere. 
red to reconcile Polybius with the Roman Fafti, by con- vii. N. 8. 
* jeQturing, That Polybius found only the name of Ho- 
* ratius in the original of the treaty, and added, of his 
© own head, the name of Brutus, the better to denote 
the true date of this piece; and, as the name of Ho- 
* ratius alone had been put on the temple of the capi- 
* tal, ſo that name alone had been put to this treaty. 
This conjecture [ſays M. de B.] I would let pals, if it 
removed the other difficulties raiſed by the piece in 
* queſtion, and reconciled it with the accounts given by 
the other Hiſtorians ; yet I think Polybius too well ver- 
* fed in the Roman Hiſtory, to have given Horatius a 
* collegue, who never was his collegue; and too exact 
and ſerupulous to have added any thing of his own to 
* an-organnl piece... | | 
TA r ut is not probable, Pohybius would \ falfify 4 il 
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Treaty, add any thing of bis own to an Original Piece, 1 0 
readily grant: and that Perizonius's conjecture, if ad- | 1 
mitted, would leave the main difficulties in their full | 
force. But I ſhould be curious no know, what Roman [| 
Hiſtory that was, which M. de B. ſuppoſes 1Polytius fo i 


well verſed in, and in which he ſuppoſes him to have | 
found, that Brutus and Horalius were collegues in the ö 
conſulſnhip. If, in the days of Polybius, there were au- 
thentic annals exiſting, which recorded the tranſactions 
of the earliſt times of the Republic, M. de B.'s main il 
poſition in his Diſſertation is overthrown. If he ſup- = 
poſes that Polybius's fole authority for joining Brutus i 
„and Heoratins in the conſulſhip (contrary to the ieport 
of the older hiſtorians and annaliſts, whom Livy and Di- 
ony/ius are ſaid to have copied) was the piece in queſtion, 
I would aſk, how it appears that the names of Brutus 
and Horalius were certainly at the head or tail of that 
antient monument ? It is plain they were not in oe 
© | i body 


On the Credibility of the Hisrory 
body of it. When Livy and Dionyſius contradict Poly- 
bius upon any particular hiſtorical fact, I believe there 
are very few readers who will not be inclined to fide 
with the laſt, provided there be no reaſon not to do fo, 
but barely his being contradicted upon that fact, by 
thoſe two hiſtorians. But this is not the preſent caſe. 
The fact reported by him is highly improbable ; and 
it is inconſiſtent with a ſeries of not improbable facts, 
reported by them ,; facts, in regard to which we cannot 
conceive any temptation they had to invent, conceal, or 
diſguiſe : and, in what Potybius himſelf ſays, there ſeems 
to be good ground for ſuſpecting that he was deceived 
in relation to the piece in queſtion. He introduces 
his tranſlation of it with theſe words : © The firſt treaty 
between the Romans and Carthaginians was made in 
22 © the conſulſhip of Lucius Junius Brutus, and Marcus 

* Horatius the frſt Conſuls after the Regifuge, "by whom 
© alſo was conſecrated the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
© 28 years before the paſſing of Xerxes into Greece. 
Below, you will find the words of the treaty, inter- 
* preted in the beſt manner I was able to do it. For the 
* antient Latin is ſo different from that now'in uſe, that 
'* the moſt ſkilful are frequently at a loſs, even after cloſe 
©. application, io explain it. — And (in c. 26.) after giv- 
ing us two ſubſequent treaties, he ſays, It is no won- 
der that Philinus knew nothing of theſe [all the 3] 
© treaties, (though engraven on braſs, and preſerved in 
© the temple of Jupiter, under the cuſtody of the Æ- 
_ * giles) for even in my time, the oldeſt men, both Ro- 
© mans and Carthaginians, thoſe who were thought the 
* beſt acquainted with public affairs, were ignorant of 
© theſe treaties.” Re 2 

NOW, granting that ſome Conſuls names were really 
found at the beginning or end of the old record in 
queſtion, yet no body will ſuppoſe, that the Conſuls 
were there deſcribed in the manner Polybius deſcribes 
them. The deſcription is all his own. And (by the 
way) when he ſays, that the .temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus was conſecrated by Brutus and Horatius; Who 
can prefer his authority, in ibis particular, to that of 
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Livy, or of the moſt antient Latin hiſtorians whom 
doubtleſs Livy followed herein; and to the very in- 
ſcription itſelf on the temple, Where Horatius was named 
as the only conſecrator? What motive can we imagine 
the Roman Hiſtorians to have had for denying Brutus 


a ſhare in that honour, if he had any title to it? Be- L. 2. c. 8. 
ſides, it ſeems pretty evident from many paſſages in L. 4. c. 29. 
Livy, that it was not the cuſtom, in the dedication of L C. 46. 


any temple, for more than one perſon to perform that 
ceremony. 3 | 

 FurTHzR; not only the de/cription of the Conſuls, 
but their very NAM Es, as Polybius gives them, cannot 
well be ſuppoſed to have been annexed to this record, 
Lucius Junius with his ſurname Brutus, and Marcus Ho- 
ratius without his ſurname Pulvillus. If the names 
were entire and legible, we muſt believe that the hiſ- 
torian has either omitted or added ſomething. And ſup- 
poſing, that to this record were found both entire and 
legible, the names of ſome Conſuls; yet why is it ſo 
difficult to believe, that Polybius may have been de- 
ceived, concerning thoſe names, by the perſons to whom 
he applied himſelf, for aſſiſtance in his attempt to ex- 
plain a record in old Latin ? For it 1s not to be ſuppoſed 


that he, a ſtranger, would undertake, without aſſiſ- 


tance, to tranſlate a piece ſo difficult to be tranſlated, 
even by the moſt ſkilful of the natives. He may have 
given us a falſe account of the date of this treaty with- 
out being guilty of forgery. x 
Ap why may we not ſuppoſe, that time had effaced 
ſome parts of the Conſuls names, and that the defects 
were ſupply'd by conjecture ? The Roman vanity might 
have a ſhare too in the conjecture ; it might prompt the 
aſſiſtants of our hiſtorian to fill up ® the chaſms in ſuch 

| a manner 


b Suppoſe the treaty in queſtion to have been made ſo late as 304, 
the firſt year after the Decemvirate, when Lucius Valerius Potitus and 
Marcus Horatius Barbatus were Conſuls. The matter of the treaty 
will, in this caſe, ſuit better with the times, according to the ac- 
counts of them by Livy and Dionyſius. (For Ardea was then in alliance 

with Rome, and Antium was a Roman colony.) Imagine the names as 
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| a . manner as to form an evidence, that the Roman 

ſtate was conſiderable enough, in the firſt year of the 
Republic, to have a treaty with the Carthaginians. | 
Bo r perhaps there is ſome reaſon to doubt, whether 
any date, or Conſuls names were really found at the 
beginning or end of this old record. For it is remark- 
able, that Polybius, who gives us, at large, two ſubſe- 
quent treaties engraven, like the firſt, on braſs, and 
kept with it under the cuſtody of the Æailes, neither 
mentions th: names of 1he Conſuls under whoſe admint- 
ſtration they were made, nor aſſigns any certain date to 
either of them. Of the former of the two he ſays only, 
that it was made after the firſt, and of the latter he 
ſays only, that it was made about the time of Pyrrhus's 
coming into Italy : and for this it does not appear, that 
he had any voucher, but the matter of the treaty itſelf, 
where Pyrrbus is mentioned. If he had found dates 
and conſuls names to theſe: brazen records, it is won- 
derful that fo exact an hiſtorian ſhould omit them; and 
eſpecially when he is employing theſe records as evi- 
dence againſt Philinus's accounts, and the evidence has 
no real weight for want of thoſe dates. Seeing then 
there is ſo much reaſon to believe that the records of 
the two later treaties wanted dates, we may well ſuf- 
Diſſert. p. Pect that the oldeft had the like defect; and that the 
37. date given to it was by meer conjecture. RO. 

II. M. De B's ſecond diſcovery, in this important 
piece of antiquity, is, That ſo early as the firſt year 
* of the Republic, the Romans practiſed navigation and 
* pyracy ; of which things (he adds) there is little ſaid 
in their hiſtory, which repreſents their marine, till the 
L. 1. c. 20. 4 firſt Punic war, as conſiſting only of ſome merchant 
* ſhips, and as not brought to any perfection but on 

© occaſion of that war, as Polybius himſelf remarks. 


the Conſuls to have: been partly effaced, and: that there remained of 
them, (ſuppoſing: the: cognomens to have. been! originally inſerted) 
only Lucius iu. u, Marcus Horatius. Who will not ſee, that the 
Roman vanity of thoſe; whom Pots employed; for e 
might tempt them to ſupply the chaſmis with Jan ru? But I am 
inclined: to think that the piece in queſtion was of much later date 
than the year 304. er 


6 


„ 
* 
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I musT here confeſs, that I cannot diſcern, in the 
treaty, one word importing, that the Romans, at the 
time of its being r practiſed pyracy, or had 
any ſhips of war. Perhaps M. de B. collects this pyracy 
from Polybius's comment on the treaty, who ſays, 
© That the Caribaginians would not ſuffer the Romans 


© to fail to the ſouth of the Fair Promontory with dong 


© (Pips, angals aue; which are commonly underſtood 
to be ſhips of war. But his. comment here does not 
well accord with what he himſelf aſſerts, when he writes 


of the firſt Punic war: For he there tells us, That I. 


the Romans, to that time, had never thought of the 
* ſea——and were lo far from having deck'd ſhips, that 


they had not ſo much as one long ſhip, or even a Lem- 


© bus,” In this particular the hiſtorian is undoubtedly 
miſtaken : and I mention it, not only to ſhew its repug- 


' nance to his comment on the treaty in queſtion, but 


to ſhew likewiſe. that Polybius is not always to be fol- 
lowed with a blind deference ; and that we ought, 


in reading him, to obſerve the rule which he recom- 


mends to thoſe who read the hiſtorian Fabius, not 
to regard ſo much the great name of the perſon who 
< writes, as the matter he delivers, and to conſider 
whether this be probable, have the appearance of 
truth, and be conſiſtent with what is unqueſtionably 


true b. 


Bur 


b Paybius (L. 3 c. 26.) quarrels with Philinus, not for being igno- 
rant of the three treaties before mentioned, as he ſuppoſes he was, 
but for aſſerting things contrary to the tenor of them. Now it does 
not appear, from any proof Palybius gives, either that Philinus was igno- 
rant of theſe treaties, or that he aſſerted any thing contrary to them. 
Philinus athrmed (in ſpeaking. of the grounds of the firſt Punic 
war) that in ſome treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, it 
had been covenanted, that the former ſhould not invade any part 
of Sicily, nor the latter any part of Italy. But this aſſertion does not 
contradict what is contained in the other treaties. To ſhew a contra- 
dition Polybius ſhould have given us the dates of all the three trea- 
ties he has mentioned, and likewiſe the date, which Philinus aſſigned 


to the treaty mentioned by him; and this - Polybius has not done. 


The treaty, to which Philinus referred, might have been made after 
the time of Pyrrhus's coming into Italy: And Philinus might _ 
; | there 
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Bur further, this treaty, according to M. de B. in- 
forms us, | Eo 

III. Tram ſo early as the firſt year of the Republic, 
© The Romans were maſlers of all the ſea-coaſt as far as 
to Taracina, and even of the cities of Antium and 
Ardea; a point wherein it manifeſtly ſtands in oppo- 
fition to Livy and Dionyfius f. For theſe authors 
tell us, that Antium was the capital of the Volſci, and 
that the Romans did not take it till 40 years after, in 
the Conſulſhip of T. Quinctius and Q. Servilius. The 
city of Ardea . according to the ſame hiſtorians, was 
beſieged by Tarquin the Proud at the time when the 
Roman people ſhook off the yoke of his domination. 
The Ardeates, after that, having the ſame intereſts 
with the Romans, made a fifteen years truce with 
them. After which time Ardea continued in alli- 
ance with Rome to the year 310, when on account 
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there was ſuch a treaty, though Polybizs could find no record of it; 
which is the ſecond bad reaſon he gives for denying the fact. What 
Philinus reported is ſo far from being manifeſtly falſe, that it is highly 

robable. For if the Romans before they had ſubdued a/l Latium, or 
bad even alliances with all the Latine [l thought it neceſſary to 
bind the Carthaginians by treaty not to attempt conqueſts in any part 
of Latium, it was natural, that when they came to have the five 
fort of intereſt in protecting all raly from the Carthaginians, which 
they had before in protecting Latium only, they ſhould exclude the 
Carthaginians from every part of Italy; and doubtleſs in that caſe 
the Carthaginians would exclude the Romans for the like reaſons, from 


every part of Sicily. 


[N. B. In p. 18. of the ſecond Volume of this Hiſtory, where the 
jueſtion, Whether the firft war, undertaken by the Romans againſt the 
„ee. was juſtifiable, is diſcuſſed, the reaſoning is partly foun- 
ded on the ſuppoſition, that the report of Poſybius is true ; and that 
no treaty had been concluded between the two ſtates, whereby the 
Romans were barred from meddling in the affairs of Sicily. 
It is ſometimes urged againſt the authority of L:vy and Dionyſius, 
with regard to certain important facts related by them, that Polibius 
is ſilent concerning thoſe facts, tho he writ of the ſame times and on 
the ſame ſubject which they treat. But I ſhall here obſetve, once 
for all, That this his ſilence will never alone be a. ſufficient reaſon for 
2 the accounts of the other hiſtorians. For Pol bius, though 
he ſpeaks three times of the taking of Rome by the Gaul, does not 
once mention their burning it; and yet this is an important fact, of 
which I believe no body queſtions the truth. | 
5 t 
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* of ſome particular diſcontents, they confederated with 
the Volſci; but in the following year the old alliance 
* was renewed. e 98 

* This city therefore (adds M. de B.) was, accord: 
ing to thoſe hiſtorians, independent, and only in alliance 
with the Romans; whereas the treaty, given at large 
by Polybius, imports, that this city, and likewiſe 
Antium, Laurentum, Circeii, Tarracina were SUBJECT 
to them; and expreſly diſtinguiſhes theſe cities from the 
cities IN ALLIANCE with Rome. Hence it appears 
that the two hiſtorians give us a falſe notion of + the 
Romany ſtate in the beginning of the republic; for 
they repreſent its domination as extending little fur- 
ther than the proper territory of Rome; whereas 
by this treaty we ſee, that it extended over ſeveral 
cities, and over all the ſea-coaſt as far as Tarracina.” 
WHENEVER THIS treaty was made (ſuppoſing it 


* 


genuine) it is evident, that the main purpoſe of the 


Romans in it, was to exclude the Carthaginians from all 
Latium, not only thoſe parts of it that were ſubject to 
the Romans, or in alliance with them, but thoſe like- 
wiſe with which they had neither of thoſe connexions. 
And it is not, I think, clear from the words of the 


treaty, that all the towns therein mentioned were in ab- 


ſolute ſubjection to the Romans, It ſpeaks to this ef- 
fect, = Let the Carthaginians do no hurt to the 
* Ardeates, Antiates, Laurentini, Circeitenſes, Tarraci- 
* nen/es, or any other of the Latines, if they be mn, 
* nay, if any of them be not ine, let not the Cartha- 
* ginians meddle with their towns. If they take any 
© town of the Latines [whether they be ime or not 
* brnxo| let them reſtore it unhurt to the Romans.” 
Here is no diſtinction made of towns ſubject and towns 
in alliance, but of the Latines who were rn, and the 
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Latines who were not i What the force of the 
* word d u is, does not fully appear; whether it 
means ſubject in the ſtrict ſenſe, or only dependent allies. 
I ſay depengent allies, for theſe towns might be in al- 
lance with the Romans and yet not independent on them ; 
ſuch being the caſe of almoſt all the ſtates of Italy at 
the commencement of the firſt Punic war. And what 
the true import was of the old obſolete Latin word, 


which Polzbjus has rendered vrmei, who can tell? One 


would ſuſpect that neither Polybius nor his aſſiſtants did 
very well underſtand the piece they undertook to ex- 
plain. For it is a very ſtrange covenant, That in caſe 
the Carthaginians ſeized any town of the Latines, not 
ſubject o the Romans, they ſhould reſtore it to the Ro- 
mans. 

Further ; If this Brazen Monument had, for its date, 
the names of Brutus and Hora!ius (Conſuls in the firſt 
year of the Republic) and if the words of the treaty 
import, that the Ardeates were ſubject to Rome, and 
diftinguiſh them from ALL1Es, it is contradicted by an 
Original Authentic Record, which Livy mentions of a 
Treaty of Alliance and Friendſhip, made with the Arde- 
ates in the Conſulſhips of L. Sempronius Atratinus, and 
L. Papirius Mugilanus (year of Rome 309 or 311 :) 
which treaty was a Kenewal of an Alliance that had long 
ſabſiſted between the two States *. | 


Again 


The Ardeates, on occaſion of a diſpute between them and their 


neighbours the Aricini, about a tract of land, were inſulted by a de- 


cree of the Roman people, to whom the cauſe had been referred; who, 


inſtead of adjudging the land to either of the claimants took it to 
themſelves. Hereupon the Ardeates broke alliance with the Romans, 
and ſoon after, by Ambaſſadors complained at Rome of the injury 
which had been done them; but complained in ſuch terms, as ſhewed 
they were willing to renew alliance and friendſhip with the Roman 
ſtate, provided reſtitution were made of the land in queſtion. The 
Senate gave them a ſoft anſwer z and the next year the alliance was 
renewed by treaty ; the record of which treaty Licinius Macer had 
read. T. Quinctius Barbatus interrex conſules creat, L. Papirium 
Mugilanum, L. Sempronium Atratinum. His conſulibus cum Ar- 
deatibus fœdus renovatum eſt. Idque Monumenti aft, Conſules eos illo 
anno fuiſſe qui neque in Annalibus Priſcis, neque in Libris Magiſtratuum 
inveniuntur, Credo, quod Tribuni Militum initio anni fuerunt, eo 
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Again, it is hardly to be imagined, that the Romans 
had ſubdued the maritime towns of old Latium, as far 
as to Tarracina, in the remoteſt extremity of it, with- 
out having reduced the intermediate inland towns, and 
in ſhort, the whole or almoſt the whole country : Yet 
this ſubjeion of the Latine Nation to Rome in the firſt 
year of the Republic, is incompatible with an Original 
Brazen Monument exiſting in Livy's time, and record- x, 2. c. 
ing the Treaty of Alliance made with the Latines in, the 3z. 
ſecond Conſulſhip of Caſſius, (year of R. 260, or 
261.) 5 | P19 2g 

And, as to Antium, the Capital of the Yol/ci, though x. 2. c. 
Livy reports, that it was taken(in 284) forty years after 65. 
the commencement of the Republic, yet, by the ſequel 
d of his ſtory, it would ſeem, that the Antiates were 


perinde ac fi totum annum in imperio fuerint, ſuffectis his Conſulibus, 


prætermiſſa nomina Conſulum horum. Licinius Macer auctor eſt, et 


in Foxpers ArDEATINO et in Linteis Libris ad Monetæ inventa. 
b The Latine Hiſtorian relates, that when after the taking of An- 


tium in 285. by T. Quinctius, the Senate had decreed to place a Colo- IL. z. c. 1 


ny there, the perſons appointed to ſettle the Colony could prevail 

with but few of the Roman Citizens to go thither, ſo that they were 

forced to admit of Volſci to compleat the neceſſary number; and he 
further tells us, that a multitude of the old inhabitants returning ſoon 

after to the City, theſe alienated the minds of the Colony from the c. 4. 
Romans, and its fidelity could no longer be depended upon. Livy c. 23. 
ſeems not to have known the exact time, when the Antiates ſhook off 

all dependance upon the Republic ; But he repreſents them in the year 

345 at the head of a Confederacy againſt Rome. In 377, he makes L. 4. c. 


them ſurrender their town and territory to the Romans. Neverthelels, 56. | 
. 6.6. 


in 407, we find them acting as an independent people; they had re- 
built Satricum, and ſent a Colony thither : And they by deputies ſoli- ,,. 
cit the Latines to take arms againſt the Romans. And in 413 the Ju J g. c. 
tiates make incurſions on the lands of Oſia, Ardea and Solonium ; 12. 
and the Romans gain no honour in the war againſt them. But in 415 J ;. 
they are totally ſubdued, together with the Latines, and a new Colo ny 
is ſent to Antium. The Antiates are allowed to enrol themſelves in 13. YE 
the Colony ; but they are forbid the ſea, and deprived of their Long 
Ships, ſome of which the Romans burn, carrying the Beaks of them 
to Rome, where the Supgeflum or Pulpit, in the Forum, being ador- 
ned with them, acquires thence the name of Roſtra. With the reſt 
of the ſhips, the Romans augment their own navy. | 

Suppoſing the frf/ treaty with Carthage to have been made in 244, 
and the third in the time of Pyrrhus, there will have been, according 
to Polybjus, 231 years between the fir/? and the third. 

| * not 
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not really ſubdued, nor reduced to a ſtate of abſolute 
Liv. L. 8. ſubjection till the year 415, when the Latines alſo, or 
c. 13, 14. at leaſt the much greater part of them, were brought 
into the like ſubjection. And even then Antium was 
made a Roman Colony into which the Natives were . 
mitted, 
Ir would ſeem therefore, that the treaty, given by 
Polybius, as made with Carthage in 244, was not made 
till after the year 415, the matter of it perfectly 
agreeing with the ate of things after this year, and not 
before | it. 
* Oroſ. L. Livy ſpeaks of a * treaty of alliance and friendſhip 
3. c. 7. with the Caribagrntans in the Conſulſhip of Valerius Cor- 
e this vus, and Popilius Lænas, year of Rome (according to 
Primus the, 2 Cap.) 405; and his words ſeem to import that 
illud ictum this was the firſt treaty concluded between the two Re- 
cum publics. Cum Carthaginienſibus Legatis Rome fœdus 
3 ium, quum amicitiam ac ſocietatem petentes veniſſent. 
I. 9. c. Liv. L. 7. G 27. He ſpeaks of no other till he comes 
>. - to the year 447, when he ſays a Third Treaty was made 
with Carthage ; Cum Carthaginienſibus eodem anno 
fœdus Tertio renovatum eſt. L. . c. 43. So that it would 


which Polybius calls the firft, that it was really the /e- 
cond, and made between the years 405 and 447, and 
after the reduction of Latium in 415. According to 
the Epitome of Livy, the treaty concluded in the 
V. of R. time of * Fyrrhus, which is Polybius's third treaty, was 


Epi. 1. the fourth treaty made with the Carthaginians. Iterum 


13. 
Carthaginienſibus quarto fœdus renovarum eff. 


GRAN TIxd then, that, by the words of this old 
brazen record, the towns, there mentioned, were ab- 
ſolutely 8UBJECT to the Romans; what is the conclu- 
ſion we ſhould naturally draw from i it ? Not that Livy 
and Dtoryfius have given us a falſe account of the Roman 
ſtate in the firſt year of the Republic, but that the 
PIECE in queſtion was not genuine, or that the names 
of Brutus and Horatius were not annexed to it. For, 

What could tempt Lies, a Roman, or Dionyſius, an 

extravagant 


ſeem from hence, and from the matter of that treaty, 


adverſus Pyrrhum dubio eventu pugnatum eſt. Cum 
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of the firſt 500 Years of Roms. 
extravagant flatterer of the R»mans, wrlfully to diſguiſe 
the extent of the Roman domination at the commence- 
ment of the Republic? I ſay wi/fully to diſguiſe': For is 
it poſlible to believe that either the Romans or the La- 
lines were ignorant of the time when the latter became 
Subjects of the former? And M. de B. ſeems not to 
have duly reflected, when he ſays ©, © It is ſufficiently 
apparent, that Zivy and Dionyſus knew nothing of 
the treaty mentioned by Polybius.” They could not 
but meet with this piece in Polybius's work, which they 
appear to be very well acquainted with, and of which 
Livy makes great uſe in compiling his own.. And is it 
not evident therefore, from their ſhewing no regard to 
what Polybius ſays of his old brazen monument, either 
that they looked upon it as not authentic, or knew that 
he had been deceived concerning the date of it? It is 
remarkable, that Livy, who informs us, that ſome au- 


lit 


thors differing from the reſt, make Horatius the imme- L. 2. c. 8. 


diate ſucceſſor of Brutus, has not thought it worth while 
to obferve, that Polybius makes them collegues in the 
conſulſhip. 24175120 e Ol] 
Add to this the great im probability, that, during the 
unſettled and precarious ſtate of things at Rome, in the 
firſt year after the expulſion of Tarquin, the Carthagi- 
mans ſhould enter into any treaty with the Romans; and 
the yet greater improbability, that they ſhould conclude 
a treaty with them in terms, which ſuppoſe them in a 
ſettled ſtate, and in a condition to maintain the ſtipu- 
lations therein expreſſ qe. £774) 
Perhaps we ſhould have found the matter cleared up, 
and Polybius's miſtake animadverted upon by Liuy or 
Dionyſius, if thoſe parts of their hiſtories, which treat- 


ed of the firſt war with the Carihaginians, had been 


preſerved. 

T ſhall cloſe theſe Obſervations with the words of M. 
de. Pouilly, in the beginning of his Nouveaux Eſſais de 
Critique ſur la fid:li1e de Hiſtoire. 


© II paroit meme aſſex, qu'ils nen ont eu nulle connoiſſance, Piſſert. p. 
34. Si Tite Live avoit eu connoifſance de cette piece, &c. Sil avait 
conſults ce monument, &c. p. 30. | 
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On the Credibility of the Hisrokv, &c. 


© It very ſeldom happens, that we avoid one faulty ex- 
* treme without running into another, its contrary : 
© This maxim, true in morality, is true in criticiſm, 
Are men afraid of giving credit to fables ? They 

ſometimes refuſe it to the moſt certain facts; they 
© look upon Hiſtory as a compound of Truths and Fic- 
tions, ſo intimately united, that it is impoſſible to ſe- 
< parate them,—Had the Hiſtorian no part in the tranſ- 
* aCtions he relates? They ſuſpect him of being ill in- 
formed. Had he a part in thoſe tranſactions? They 
* accuſe him of prejudice and prepoſſeſſion.— On the 
other hand there are thoſe, who, fearing leſt they 
* ſhould happen to reject true Hiſtory, give credit to 
5 all the fables which have borrowed its Name——Let 
us avoid theſe oppoſite extravagances : Let us con- 
* feſs, that, in Hiſtory, fa/ſpc04 is mingled with truth; 
* 
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but that there are marks by which they may be diſ- 
tinguiſned. Love of the Marvellous, Intereſt, Vani- 
ty, Spirit of Party, are ſo many fountains ever open, 
from whence fiction ſpreads itſelf in ample waves over 
the Annals of all nations.—When we are reduced to 
ſeek the truth of a fact in Hiſtorians biaſſed by paſſi- 
ons, if they are of different parties and intereſts, let 
us bring their narrations together; and from this col- 
lation, we ſhall ſtrike out the truth, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
in ſpite of them: I fay farther, that thoſe who are 
© of one and the ſame party, will commonly deſerve 
* ſome credit in facts of ſuch public notoriety, that 
they durſt not diſguiſe them; or in which they were 
* too little intereſted to have ſufficient temptation to 
? undertake it. + 
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HK xxv. 


9 1. The Tarentines endeavour privately to flir up both 
old and new enemies againſt Rome. T he Gauls, called 


Senones, give the Reman army a terrible overthrow. 
Curius Dentatus reverges this defeat. F. II. The next 
year the Romans vanguiſhed in battle the Senones, the 
Boii, and the Hetrurians. The Samnites revolt. The 
year following, aimeſt all Italy riſes in arms againſt the 
Republic Fabricius defeats the confederate forces of 
the Lucanians, Bruttians, aud Samnites. F. III. The 
Tarentines, fall in a hoſtile manner upon a Roman 
fleet, which chances to come into their port. The Romans 
ſend to demand ſatisfaflion. The Tarentines inſult the 
Ambaſſadors, and then turn their thoughts io an alliance 
with Pyrrhus King of Epirus. [ ſhort account of 
this Prince, and the ſlate of his affairs at this time.] 
§. IV. The Senate and people of Rome decree a war 
againſt the Tarentines. An army marches direttly for 
Tarentum. The mad and ridiculous behaviour of the 
Citizens on its approach. They reſolve to invite Pyr- 
rhus to their effiſtance. F. V. Pyrrhus accepts the in- 


 vitation, and ſends before bim 10 Tarentum the famous 


Cyneas bis prime miniſter. 


$ I. O M E was now not only in perfect OY 


lity at home, but in a flouriſhing condition 


with reſpect to her affairs abroad. The Latines, Sabines, 
Hernici, Aqui, Marfi, and Campanians were all brought 
into ſubjection to her. The Volſci were no more a peo- 


A | ple 
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ple. The terror of the Roman arms reached to Apulia, 
and kept it in awe. Apart of Lucania on one hand, 
and on the other Umbria and Picenum, quite up to the 
- frontiers of the Senones, were all either obedient to the 
Romans, or awed by Roman Colonies near them. On the 
other ſide of the Tiber one part of Hetruria was ſub- 


truce which had been granted it. Samnium, in all ap- 
pearance, was quieted; and the Gauls, both Senones 
and Bori, lived in peace with the Republic, always rea- 


Such was the State of Rome, when C. Claudius Canina 
*" a and M. Amilius Lepidus entered upon the Con/ulſhip. 
Bes J. c. Nothing memorable happened during their adminiſtra- 
284. tion; and the Faſces were tranſmitted to C. Ser vilius 
167 he Tucca and L. Cæcillius Metelius. In their year the Ja- 
1 rentines (formerly a Colony of auſtere Spartans, but 
— now funk into idleneſs and vice) growing jealous of the 
Bef. J. C. proſperity of the Romans, and fearing an interruption 
283. in their pleaſures, as much as the loſs of their liberty 


ſulſhip. A 
en and new enemies againſt the Republic; and this with: 


B. g. out appearing to be concerned. 
ns” At the ſame time the Senones 5 to 3 
Aretium, a City of Hetruria, about forty leagues from 
Rome, not far from the river Arno, and which was in 
truce with the Republic. The Romans, at the requeſt 
B. 2. of the Aretini, raiſed an army to defend them; but 
2 before any act of hoſtility, they ſent a deputation to 
apud. the Senones, to perſuade them to deſiſt from their de- 
Tals. ſign. Theſe proud Gault, inſtead of liſtening to the 
* mediation of the Romans, killed the Ambaſſadors, and 
z then immediately brought their troops before Aretium. 
Orof. B. 3. The Conſul Cæcilius haſtened to the relief of the place, 
c. 22. and came to an engagement with the enemy, in which 
he bimſelf was killed, with ſeven Legronary 7 ribunes, 
many of the nobles, and thirteen thouſand private men. 
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9. (probably Prætor at this time) was diſpatched from 


Conſul's 


dued, and that which was more diſtant obſerved the 


dy however to fight for thoſe who would employ them. 


168 Con- employed all their Grecian ſubtlety to ſtir up both old 1 


Folyb. B. 2. Upon the news of this terrible defear, Curius Dentatus 


Rome, at the head of ſome new levies to ſupply the 
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Conſul's place. But this able and experienced Com- 
mander, inſtead of attacking the army of the Gaus Dion. apud 
Auſhed with ſucceſs, or of attempting to ſuccour Are- f#iv.Urfi- 


. ; * 
tium, marched along the confines of H-tzruria, and en- I 


tered the enemy's. country, where he took ample ven- 
geance for the murder of the Roman Ambaſladors. 
With fire and ſword he laid waſte and deſtroyed all be- 
fore him, ſo that in a little time he reduced it to a | 
vaſt deſert, in which there ſcarce remained any appear- 
ances of its having been cultivated or inhabited; all 
the men that were found were put to the ſword, and 
the women and children carried into flavery. x 

$. II. IN the mean time, and in the beginning of V. of R. 
the adminiſtration of P. Cornelius Dolabella and Cn. Do- _ 470: 
milius, the Republic began to feel the effects of the ſe- * = 
cret negotiations of the Taren/ines. The Boii, He- 169 Con- 
trurians, and Samnites all declared againſt her at once, ſulſhip. 
and ſhe had already the army of the Senones before Are- 
tium to deal with. Thele Gauls, to revenge the devaſ- 4ppian. 
tation made in their country, left. the ſiege of that * U 
Town, and were advancing ſtrait to Rome, when Domi- ,,, . 
tius met them in Hetruria, and gave them a total over- PoHDb. B. 2. 
throw with great ſlaughter. After this, Cornelius came c. 20. 
to a pitched battle with the united Hetrurians and Bout , | 
the troops of the former were almoſt all ſlain, and thoſe 
of the latter, who eſcaped, being vanquiſhed a ſecond 
time, ſued for peace. As for the Senones, they were 
ſo utterly deſtroyed, that there. ſcarce remained any 
footſteps of them in Iialy. A 60 F 
In the following Conſulſpip of C. Fabricius and Q: V. of R. 
{Emilius Papus, almoſt all 1taly, through the ſecret in- 471. 
trigues of the Tarentines, roſe up in arms againſt the Bef. J. C. 
Robbers, as the Romans were then called. On one fide , m__ 
the remains of the Hetruriaus and Boii, on the other fullhip, 
the Lucanians and Bruitians, in conjungion with the 
Samnites, all conſpired together for the deſtruction of 
the imperious Republic. It fell to Æmilius to carry on pn B 
the war in Hetruria, and to Fabricius to command in key 1 
Lucania. The latter marched to the relief of Thurium, Ammian. 
a city on the Gulph of Tarentum, and beſieged by the Mar. B. 

6 5 LCLucanians, 24 . 
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Lucamans, Bruttans, and Sammites. ' He defeated this 
confederate army, but found it a difficult enterprize to 
force their camp. The means-by which he ſucceeded 
in it, and which had ſomething of the air of a miracle, 


was probably a ſtratagem of his own contriving. Whilſt 


he ſeemed to be in ſuſpenſe what meaſures to take, a 
young man full of ſtrength and vigour, wearing feathers 
in his helmet, appeared on a ſudden in the midſt of the 
Legions, exhorted them to decline no danger for the 
honour of their country, and then ſeizing a ladder, ad- 
vanced to the rampart through a ſhower of darts, plan- 
ted his ladder againſt it, and mounted the wall. This 
bold action intimidated the confederates, and inſpired 
the Romans with ſuch intrepidity, that they ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of the camp. Twenty five thou- 
ſand of the enemy, with their General Statilius, were 


| Main. After the victory the Conſul ordered the young 


man who had firſt mounted the rampart to be ſought 


for, in order to reward him; and becauſe he was not 


to be found, the Romans preſently imagined, thar it 
was the God Mars himſelf, and returned him ſolemn 
thanks for his aſſiſtance, by public Supplications. 

FS. III. AS for the Tarentines, the real authors of this 
war, they had not yet openly declared againſt Rome. 
An accident at length made them throw off the maſk. 
Valerius one of the Maritime Duumvirs, or Admirals of 
the Roman fleet, happened to come with ten ſhips to 
the mouth of their port, while they were celebrating 
their Games in the Theatre, which looked towards the 
harbour. The ſudden appearance of the Roman ſhips 
interrupted their diverſions ; the Tarendines imagining 
that the Romans were come with hoſtile intentions, they 
all with one conſent ran down to the port, fell upon the 
fleet with the fury of mad men, ſunk one ſhip, and 
took four, the other five eſcaping. All the priſoners 
fit to bear arms were put to the ſword, and the reſt 
ſold to the beſt bidder. Upon the news of this unex- 


pected inſult, the Republic ſent a deputation to Taren- 


tum to demand ſatisfaction. Poſthumius Megellus, who 
had been thrice Conſul, was at the head of the Embaſſy. 
| | He 
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He was admitted to an audience in the Theatre, where V. of R. - | 
he harangued the aſſembly in Greek. The Tarentines, „Nu 


heated with wine, inſtead of liſtening to his diſcourſe Bef. 7. C. 


281, 


_ with that ſeriouſneſs which the importance of the matter 140 Con- 


required, burſt into loud laughter, or hiſſed him, when: fulſhip. 
ever he heſitated, was incorrect in his expreſſion, or even 
pronounced a word with a foreign accent ; but when he 


began to ſpeak of Reparation of Mrongs, they flew into 


rage, called him Barbarian, and, in a manner, drove 


him out of the aſſembly. Nor was this all: As he was 


walking off with an air of gravity and dignity, a buffoon 
named Pbilonides coming up to him, urined upon his 
robe; a new ſource of immoderate laughter to the mad 
and drunken multitude ; ſome of them even clapped 


their hands for extreme joy at the outrageous inſolence. 


Poſthumius turning about to the aflembly, only ſhewed 


them the ſkirt of his garment ſo defiled ; but when he 


found that this had no effect but to encreaſe the loud- 
neſs of their contumelious mirth, * Laugh on, TAREN+ 
* TINES, laugh on now while yon may. The time is 
coming, when you will weep ; yes, TakRenTINEs, 
vou will long weep. It is not a little blood that muſt 
s waſh and purify this garment.” Having thus ſpoken, 
= ſtrait withdrew, left the city, and embarked for 
Rome. | Rs 
When the Tarentines came to themſelves and began 
to reflect on the enormity of their conduct, never to be 
forgiven, and at the ſame time on the inability of their 
neighbours in Italy to defend them, they concluded it 
abſolutely neceffary to look for ſuccours from beyond 
ſea ; and they caſt their eyes on Pyrrbus, King of Epirus, 
who for perſonal bravery and martial ſkill, was renown- 
ed above all the Grecian Commanders of that time. | 
This Prince was deſcended from Achilles by his ſon Plue. Life 
Neoptolemus (or Pyrebus) who.conquered Epirus, reigned of Pyrr- 
there himſelf, and left the throne to his poſterity. Be- 43 P- 
ing yet an infant at the breaſt, when his father ac idas = | 
was dethroned by his ſubjects, he was conveyed through 
variety of dangers into Jilyricum, where Glaucius the 
King of that country took care of him, and _— 
8 | | im 
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V. of R. him with his own children. When Hyrrbus had attain- 
B 25. pu ed to 12 years of age, Glaucius at the head of a great 
281. army entered Epirus, and placed him on the throne of 
150 Con- his anceſtors; but when he was 17 years old, the Epi- 
ſulſbip - ro7s rebelling again, drove him from his kingdom and 
forced him to ſeek refuge in the dominions of Demetri- 
us, the huſband of his ſiſter Deidamia. Demetrius was 
then maſter of Greece and a great part of Afia. Pyrrhus 
ſerved under him in his wars againſt Ptolemy King of 
gypt, and gained great applauſe by his courage and 
conduct at the famous battle of Ip/us in Phrygia, where 
ſo many Kings were preſent ; and when a peace was 
made between Demetrius and Ptolemy, Pyrrbus was lent 
to Zgypt as one of the hoſtages to ſecure the perfor- 
mance of the Treaty. Here he behaved himſelf with 
ſo much prudence and addreſs as to gain univerſal eſ- 
teem and admiration ; and he made his court fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully to Berenice the favourite Queen, that ſhe gave 
him in marriage Antigone, her daughter by a former 
huſband. Having by this alliance engaged Plolemy to 
aſſiſt him with money and troops, he recovered his 
own Kingdom ; after which he made himſelf maſter of 
Macedon , but being diſpoſſeſſed of it again by Ly ſima- 
chus, retired into Epirus, and was at this time in peace 
with all the neighbouring States. However as he na- 
turally loved action, and the buſtle and hurry of war, 
the ambaſſadors whom the Tarentines ſent to him (per- 
haps only to try his pulſe and obſerve the ſtate of his 
affairs) found him in a diſpoſition to hearken to any 
propoſal, which wouid furniſh him with employment 
worthy of his ambition. 112 
S. IV. T H E Tarentines to amuſe the Romans till it 
Aßsbian. could be known what might be expected from Pyrrbus, 
4; beſieged Ihurium, defended by a Roman Garriſon, and 
took it. This news came to Rome ſoon after the re- 
turn of Pyſtbumius, and the other ambaſſadors who had 
been fo ill treated at Tarenium. The Republic had 
juſt raiſed L. Amilins Barbula and Q; Marcius Philippus, 
to the Conſulate. Theſe Magiſtrates having aſſembled 
the Conſcript Fathers, repreſented to them on one hand 
; | | the 
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the ſhameful indignity offered to their ambaſſadors, 
which required vengeance ; and, on the other, the 
danger of engaging in a new war, when the Republic 
had already ſo many enemies to contend with : for the 
Hetrurians and Samnites were ſtill in arms, and the Lu- 
canians and Bruttians grown more confident, ſince the 
taking of Thurium. To the neceſſ.ty of chaſtiſing the 
Tarentines, the Hoſtilities they had committed againſt 
the Republic, and the inſult they had offered to Poſt- 
humius, whole robe was produced in the aſſembly, left 
no room for deliberation upon that point; the onl 

queſtion was concerning the proper time; and this the 
Fathers debated from Sun riſing to Sun-ſet for ſeveral 


61 
V. of R. 
280. 


171 Con- 
ſulſhip. 


D. Hal. in 


Legation. 


days together, being divided in opinion. Some were 
for deferring the war with the Tarentines, till the inter- 


mediate Provinces ſhould be ſubdued ; others for be- 
ginning it immediately. The queſtion being put to the 
vote, the latter opinion prevail'd by a majority of voices; 
and the Senate's Decree was confirmed by the people. 
Hereupon, Æmilius, who had intended to make the 
campaign in Sammum, received orders to lay aſide that 
Expedition, and march directly to Tarentum. 

The approach of the Romans made the Tarentines 
carry on their deliberations with a little more ſeriouſneſs 
than formerly; and when the Conſul ſent once again to 
demand ſatisfaction, before he began Hoſtilities, the 
oldeſt and richeſt declared for peace : but the populace 
who had little to loſe, inſiſted upon a war; and what 
put an end to the debate was a ſpeech of one of the 


Zon. B. 8. 


common citizens, who renewed the propoſal of bringing 


Fyrrbus into Itah, a motion highly applauded by the 


multitude. The wiſer part of the citizens finding ,,. , in 
themſelves overborn by numbers came no more to the Eclog. 
aſſemblies. Only, the day that a public Decree was to Ph. Life 
pais for inviting Pyrrbus to Tarentum, and when the of Hy- 
people were all placed in the Theatre, one Meton, a rbus, p. 


ſober worthy citizen, with a withered garland on his 


head, and a flambeau in his hand, (as was the manner 
of drunken debauchees,) and accompanied by a woman 
playing on a flute, came dancing into the midſt of the 
| | i aſſembly. 
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Y. of R. aſſembly. This filly ſight was ſufficient to divert the 


472. 


Tarentines from their moſt important deliberations, 


"33 They made a Ring, and called out to Meton to ſing, 
151 Con- and to the woman to play; but when, expecting to be 


fulſhip. 


entertained with a ſong, they were all ſilent, Meton aſ- 
ſuming an air of great ſeriouſneſs, * You do well, Ta- 
rentines, not to hinder thoſe from diverting themſelves 


© who are diſpoſed to mirth; and if you are wiſe you 


* will yourſelves make advantage of the preſent liberty 
you enjoy to do the ſame. When Pyrrbus comes, you 
* muſt change your way of life; your mirth and joy 
* will beat an end.“ Theſe words made an impreſſion 
upon the multitude, and a murmur went about, that 
he had ſpoken well : but thoſe who had ſome reaſon to 


fear that they ſhould be delivered up te the Romans in 
caſe of an accommodation, being enraged at what he 


had ſaid, reviled the aſſembly for faffering themſelves 
to be ſo mocked and affronted, and crowding together, 
they thruſt Melon out of the Theatre. After this the 
Decree was paſſed, and ambaſſadors were ſent into Epi- 
rus, not only from the Tarentines, but from all the 1talick 
Greeks, with magnificent preſents for the King, and 
with inſtructions to ſay, that they only wanted a gene- 
ral of fame and experience; that as for troops, they 
could themſelves furniſh a numerous army, 20000 
horſe, and 350000 foot, Lucanians, Mefſapians, Sam- 
nites, and Tarent ines. | | 


Org. R. 4. . As foon as the news came to the Roman camp, that a 
= B. 8. deputation to Hyrrbus was decreed, Æmilius ſtraight 


began Hoſtilities, burnt and deſtroy'd all before him, 


and forced the Tarentines in the field to take refuge 


within their walls. However not to drive them to de- 
ſpair, and to induce them to lay aſide the defign of re- 
ceiving Fyrrbus, he ufed ſome moderation, and ſent 
back the priſoners he had taken. Theſe highly extoll'd 
the generoſity of the Conſul : inſomuch, that many of 


the inhabitants were brought over to the Roman party; 


and they all in general began to repent of their rejecting 
a peace, and ſending for Fyrrbus. This was evident 
; at Oe >, acl 
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by their chuſing Agis, a friend of the Romans, to be V. of R. 


their General, and the Governor of the City. 
§. V. IN the mean while the Tarentine ambaſſadors, 


Bef. J. C. 


purſuant to the powers they had received, made an ab- 71 Con- 
ſolute treaty with the King of Epirus. He was very ſulſhip. 


ready to accept the invitation into /aly, his head being 
turned with the exploits of Alexander ibe Great in the 
Eaſt, which he thought to imitate by mighty conqueſts 
in the Weſt. , - i 


There was then at the court of Epirus, a Tbeſſalian, Plut. Life 
named Cyneas, a man of ſound ee and of Pyrrhus, 


who had been a Diſciple of Demoſtbenes. 
thought to approach nearer than any other orator of 
this time to the vehement and forcible eloquence of 
that great maſter. Pyrrbus uſually employed him, as 

his ambaſſador to thoſe cities with whom he had any 
| affair to tranſact, and the able miniſter ſucceeded ſo 
well in theſe negotiations, that the King was wont to 
ſay, He had made more conqueſts by the tongue of 
Oneas than by his own ſword.” And for this reaſon 
he not only held him in the higheſt eſteem, but loaded 
him with honours, making him his chief miniſter and 
favourite | Bo 8 

Cyneas perceiving that Pyrrbus was eagerly bent to 
paſs into Italy, and finding him one day at leiſure, and 
in a humour for free converſation, thus began; The 
* Romans, SIR, are reported to be great warriors, 
* and to rule over many brave and warlike nations. 
Should God grant us, nevertheleſs, to vanquiſh them, 
what uſe ſhall we make of our viftory ??— The 
thing ſpeaks of itſelf, anſwered Pyrrbus ; the Romans 
once conquered, there is no city, Barbarian or Greek 
in /taly, that will dare to reſiſt us. We ſhall be im- 
mediately maſters of that whole country; whole ex. 
tent, wealth, and power, no body is better apprized 
of than yourſelf,” —— Cyneas, (after a ſhort ſilence,) 
And when we have conquered Italy, What ate we to 
do next ?*— Hyrrbus, (not yet perceiving his drift) 
* Next? Why, there is Sicily juſt by. She opens her 
arms to receive us, a rich and populous Iſland, and 
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© eaſily ſubdued; for ſince the death of Apatbocles, the 

* cities are all in confuſion and anarchy.——* What h 
: 2 ſay, replied Cyneas, ſeems very probable indeed, 
But is the conqueſt of Sicily to put an end to our 
* expeditions ?*—* No certainly, cried the King; theſe 
ſucceſſes will be only preludes to greater enterpiſcs, 
Who, in ſuch a cafe, could forbear paſling into 
* Africk, and to Carthage? It is but a ſtep thither. 
* And when we have ſubdued theſe, what think you ? 
Will any of thoſe enemies, who now give us uneah- 
*. neſs, have once the boldneſs to withſtand our arms? 
C 
£ 
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We ſhall then eaſily recover Macedon, and not only 
ſo, but in a little time be maſters of all Greece. 
Very true, ſaid Cyneas, Nothing can be clearer : But 
when we have compleated all theſe Conqueſts, What 
ſhall we do then? — Pyrrbus ſmiling, © Do then ? 
Why, then we'll live at our eaſe, my Good Friend, 
and drink, and feaſt, and ſpend our days in agreeable 
converſation.” * Ah, Sir, replied the Philoſopher, 
What hinders you from immediately poſſeſſing that 
happineſs, which you propoſe to purchaſe at the ex- 

pence of ſo much danger?” * 
Thele 


* Monfieur Paſcal, in his diſcourſe of the Miſery of Man, has a much 
admired reflection on this advice of CVYNE as to PyrkRAUS, | 
THERE is nothing more capable of letting us into the knowledge 
of human miſery, than an enquiry after the real cauſe of that perpe- 
tual hurry and confuſion, in which we paſs our lives. | 
The ſoul is ſent into the body, to be the ſojourner of a few days. 
She knows that this is but a ſtop, till ſhe may embark for eternity ; 
and that a ſmall ſpace is allowed her to prepare for the voyage. The 
main part of this ſpace is raviſhed from her by the neceſſities of na- 
ture; and but a ſlender pittance left to her own diſpoſal : And yet this 
moment which remains, does ſo ſtrangely oppreſs and perplex her, 
that ſhe only ſtudies how to loſe it: ſhe feels an intolerable burthen, 
in being obliged to live with herſelf, and think of herſelf ; and there- 
fore, her principal care is to forget herſelf, and to let this ſhort and 
precious moment paſs away without reflection, by amuſing herſelf with 
things which prevent her notice of its ſpeed. _ = 
his is the ground of all the tumultuary buſineſs, of all the trifling 
diverſions amongſt men; in which our general aim is to make the 
time paſs off our hands without feeling it, or rather without feeling 
ourſelves ; and, by getting rid of this ſmall portion of life, to * * 
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Theſe words rather vex'd the King, than diverted Y. of R. 


him from his delign ; for he could not part with the 
pleaſing hopes he had entertained. e 5 
e 4 | 8 To 


that inward diſguſt and bitterneſs, which we ſhould not fail to meet 
with, it we found leifure to deſcend into our own breaſts. For tis 
undeniably certain, that the ſoul of 'man is here incapable of reſt and 
ſatisfaction. And this obliges her to expand herſelf every way, and 
to ſeek how ſhe may loſe the thoughts of her own proper being in a 
ſettled application to the things about her. Her very a ee con- 
ſiſts in this forgetfulneſs : and to make her exquifitely miſerable, no- 
thing more is required but the engaging her to look into herſelf, and 
to dwell at home. | Pay eg AY 

WE charge Perſons from their very infancy with the care of their 


'own fortunes and honours, and no lefs of the eſtates and dignities be- 


longing to their kindred and friends. We burthen them with the 
ſtudy of languages, of exerciſes, and of arts. We enter them in 
buſineſs, and perſuade them that they can never be truly bleſſed, un- 
leſs by their induſtry and caution they in ſome meaſure ſecure the 
intereſt and glory of themſelves, their families, and their depen- 
dents ; and that unavoidable unhappineſs is entailed upon the failure 
of any. one particular in this kind. Thus we teach them to wear 
out their ſtrength, and to rob themſelves of their reſt. A ſtrange 
method (you'll ſay) of making them happy. What could be done 
with more effect towards the inſuring them in miſery ? Would you 
know what? Why, only to releaſe them from theſe cares, and to 
take off theſe burthens. For then their eyes and their thoughts muſt 
be turned inward, and that is the only hardſhip which they i. in- 
ſupportable. Hence if they gain any relaxation from their labours, 
we find them eager to throw it away upon ſome ſport or diverſion, 
which takes up their whole activity, and pleaſantly robs them of 
themſelves. | 

'Tis for this reaſon, that when I have ſet myſelf to conſider the 
various agitations of human life, the toil and danger, to which we 
expoſe ourſelves in the court, in the camp, in the purſuits of ambi- 
tion, which give birth to ſo much paſſion and contention, to ſo many 
deſperate and fatal adventures, I have often ſaid that the univerſal 
cauſe of men's misfortunes, was their not being able to live quiet] 
in a chamber. A perſon who has enough for the uſes of this world, 
did he know the art of dwelling with himſelf, would never quit that 
repoſe and ſecurity for a voyage or a ſiege ; nor would take ſo much 


| pains to hazard his life, had he no other aim than barely to live. 


But, upon ſtricter examination I found, that this averſion to home, 
this roving and reſtleſs diſpoſition proceeded from a cauſe, no leſs 
powerful and univerſal ; from the native unhappineſs of our frail and 
mortal ſtate, which is incapable of all comfort, if we have nothing to 
divert our thoughts and to call us out of ourſelves. 1 

Voi Il 5 I 1 ſpeak 


ſulſhip. 
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To conceal his deſign of making himſelf maſter of 
Tarentum, as well as of the reſt of taly, he artfully in- 
5 ſerted 


I ſpeak of thoſe alone who ſurvey their own nature, without the 
views of faith and religion. *Tis indeed one of the miracles of 
Chr iſtianity, that by reconciling man to God, it reſtores him to his 
own good opinion; that it makes him able to bear the ſight of him- 


ſelf; and in ſome caſes, renders ſolitude and ſilence more agreeable, 


than all the ini ercourſe and action of mankind. Nor is it by fixing 
man in his own perſon, that it produceth theſe wonderful effects; tis 
by carrying him to God, and by ſupporting him under the ſenſe of 
his miſeries, with the hopes of an aſſured and compleat deliverance in 
a better life. e F 
But for thoſe who do not act above the principles of meer nature, 
tis impoſſible they ſhould without falling into an incurable chagrine 
and diſcontent undergo the lingering torment of leiſure. Man who 
loves nothing but his own perſon, hates nothing ſo much as to be con- 
fined to his own converſation. He ſeeks nothing but himſelf, and 


- 
* 


yet flies and avoids nothing more than himſelf; becauſe when he is 
obliged to look within, he does not ſee himſelf ſuch as he could wiſh ; 
diſcovering only a hidden ſtore of inevitable miſeries, and a mighty 


void of all real and ſolid good, which 'tis beyond his ability to re- 


pleniſh. | = n ; 
Let a man chuſe his own condition, let him embelliſh it with all 


the goods and all the ſatisfactions he can. poſſeſs or defire,; yet, if in 


the midft of this glory and pride he is without buſineſs, and without 
diverſion, and has time to contemplate on his fortunes, his ſpirits 
muſt una voidably fink beneath the languiſhing felicity. He will of 
neceſſity torment himſelf with the proſpe& of what's to come; and 
he that boaſted to have brought home all the ingredients of happineſs, 
muſt again be ſent abroad, or condemned to domeſtick miſery. 

IS Maje/iy itſelf ſo truly great, and ſufficient, as to ſupport thoſe 
whom it adorns and encircles, under the bare thought of their own 


grandeur ? Is it neceſſary that this thought ſhould be here likewiſe 


diverted, as in the common herd of men? A vulgar perſon will be 
abundantly happy, if it may eaſe himſelf of his ſecret troubles, by 
applying all his care to excel in the perfection of dancing. But dare 


we ſay this of a king? Or, will he be more charm'd with fo vain 


and petty amuſements, than with the contemplation of his royal 
dignity and eſtate >? What nobler, what more ſublime object than 
himſelf, to engage and to fatisfy his ſpirit? Might it not ſeem an 
envious leſſening of his content, to interrupt his princely thought, 
with the care of meaſuring his ſteps by an air of muſick, or of ex- 


actly ordering a ball, inſtead of leaving him to ſurvey the glories of 
his throne, and to rejoice in the excellence of his power ? Let us 


preſume to make the experiment : Let us ſuppoſe a prince in ſolitude, 


without any entertainment or ſenſe, any engagement of mind, any 


relief or converſation ; and we ſhall find that a prince with his eyes 
1 upon 
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lerted a clauſe in the treaty with his ailies, * That when V. of R. 
© he had delivered them from their dangers,” he ſhould Bet 7 6 
; 6 .* 5 . 
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upon himſelf, is a man full of miſeries, and who feels them with as ſulſhip. 
quick and piercing a. reſentment as the loweſt among his ſlaves. And Zonaras, 
therefore, it has been a ſtanding maxim, to baniſh theſe intruding B. 8. Plut. 
and importunate feflections from court, and to keep about the Royal Life of 
Perſon thoſe who ſhall conſtantly purvey for the amuſement of their Pyrrbus. 
maſter, by laying a train of divertiſements to ſucceed after buſineſs, | 
and by watching his hours of leiſure, to pour in immediately a freſh 
ſupply of mirth and ſport, that no vacancy may be left in life, that is, 
the court abounds with men, who have a wonderful activity in taking 
care that His Majeſty ſhall not be alone, well-knowing that ſolitude is 
but another name for miſery, and that the ſupreme pitch of worldly 
greatneſs is too nice and weak, to bear the examination of a thought. 
|  —WHENCE comes it to paſs, that men are tranſported to ſuch a 
degree with gaming, hunting, or other diverſions, which ſeem to 
have taken an abſolute — 2 of their ſouls ? not becauſe there is 
any real and intrinfick good to be obtained by theſe purſuits ; not be- 
cauſe they imagine that true happineſs is to be found in the money 
which they win at play, or in the beaſt which they run down in the 
chaſe : for ſhould you preſent them beforehand with both theſe, to 
fave their trouble, they would be unanimous in rejecting the propo- 
fal. Tis not the gentle and eaſy part which they are fond of, ſuch 
as may give them leiſure and ſpace for thought; but tis the heat and 
the hurry, which divert them from the mortification of thinking. 
-——A MAN, that by gaming every day for ſome little ſtake, paſ- 
ſeth away his life without uneaſineſs or melancholy, would yet be 


rendered unhappy, ſhould you give him every morning the ſum 


which he could poſſibly win all day, upon condition to forbear. It 
will be ſaid, perhaps, that 'tis the amuſement of the play which he 
ſeeks, and not the gain. Yet if he plays for nothing, his gaiety is 


over, and the ſpleen recovers full poſſeſſion. Bare amuſement, there- 


fore, is not what he propoſeth; a languiſhing amuſement without 
heat or paſſion, would but diſpirit and fatigue him: he muſt be al- 
lowed to raiſe and chaff himſelf, by propoſing a happineſs in the gain- 
ing of that which he would deſpiſe, if given him not to venture, and 
by creating a fictitious object, which ſhall excite and employ his de- 
fire, his anger, his hope, and his fear. 

| — WE have ſeen the utmoſt that human invention can do, in pro- 


jecting for human happineſs. Thoſe who content themſelves barely 


with demonſtrating the yanity and littlenefs of common diverſions, 


are indeed acquainted with one part of our miſeries ; for a conſide- 


rable part it is, to be thus capable of taking pleaſure in things ſo baſe 
and inſignificant. But they apprehend not the cauſe and principle 
which renders theſe miferies even neceſſary to us, ſo long as we re- 
main uncured of that inward and natural infirmity of not being able 
to bear the fight of our own condition. The hare which men buy in 
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not be hindred from returning to Epirus. And to 
ſecure their fidelity, he detained ſome of their am- 
0 baſſadors 


the market cannot ſcreen them from this view; but the field and the 
Chaſe afford an approved relief. And therefore when we reproach 
them with their low and ignoble aim, and obſerve to them how little 
ſatisfaction there is in that which they follow with ſo much conten- 
tion and ardour, did they anfwer upon mature judgment, they would 
acknowledge the equity of our cenſure, and would ingenuouſly de- 
clare, that they propoſed nothing in theſe purſuits but the bare vio- 
lence of the motion, ſuch as might keep them ſtrangers to the ſecrets 


of their ſoul ; and that therefore they made choice of objects, which, 


how worthleſs ſoever in reality, were yet of an engaging and attrac- 


tive nature, and able to engroſs the activity of all their powers. And 


the reaſon why they don't anſwer in this manner, is the want of this 
acquaintance with their own boſom. A gentleman believes with all 
ſincerity that there's ſomewhat great and noble in Hunting, and will 


be ſure to tell you, that'tis a Royal Sport. You may hear the like 


defence and encomium of any other exerciſe or employment, which 
men affect or purſue. They imagine that there muſt needs be ſome- 
what real and ſolid in the objects themſelves. They are perſuaded, 
that could they but gain ſucha point, they ſhould then repoſe them- 
ſelves with content and pleaſure z-and are under an ;nfenfibality of the 
inſatiable nature of this deſire. They believe themſelves to be hearti- 
ly engaged in the attainment of reſt, while they are indeed employ- 
ed in nothing elſe but the ſearch of continual and ſucceſſive drudge- 
r 


or recreation; which proceeds from no other cauſe but the ſenfe of 


their inward pain, and never-ceafing torment. They have another 


ſecret inſtinct, a relique of their primitive nature, which aſſures them, 
that the ſum of their happineſs conſiſts in eafe and repoſe. And upon 


theſe two oppoſite inſtincts they form one confuſed deſign, lurking in 


the receſſes of their ſoul, which engages them to proſecute the latter 
by the intervention of the former, and conſtantly to perſuade them- 
ſelves, that the ſatisfaction they have hitherto wanted will infallibly 
attend them, if by ſurmounting certain difficulties, which they now 
look in the face, they may open a ſafe paſſage to peace and tran- 
quillity. | 


Thus our life runs out. We ſeek reſt, by encountering ſuch par-. 


ticular impediments, which if we are able to remove, the conſequence 
is, that the reſt which we have obtained becomes itſelf a grievance. 
For we are ruminating every moment either on the miſeries we feel, 
or on thoſe we fear. And even when we ſeem on all ſides to be pla- 
ced under ſhelter, the affections, which are ſo naturally rooted in us, 
fail not to regret their loſt dominion, and to diffuſe their melancholic 
poiton through the ſoul. N . 
A ND therefore when Cyneas, ſo gravely admoniſhed Pyrrbus who 
| propoſed 


Men have 4 fecret inſtint, prompting them to ſeek employment 
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baſſadors under pretence of wanting their aſſiſtance. Af. V. of R. 
ter theſe precautions, he ſent away Cyneas with three B We 2 
thoutand men to Tarentum. This eloquent miniſter gn a 
oon found means to depoſe Axis fram the government, 171 Con- 
and to get poſſeſſion of the Citadel. ſulſhip. 
e In the mean time Æmilius, the Roman Conſul, finding 7 | 
: that there was no poſſibility of attempting any thing 
1 with ſucceſs againſt Tarentum this campaign, relolved to 
[ march his army into winter quarters in Apulia. Being „ 3 
obliged to pals thro' certain defiles, ſtraitened by the | 
fea on one fide and high hills on the other, he was there 
attacked by the Epirnrs and Tarentines from great num- HJ 
bers of barks fraught with Bak/le (Engines for throw- 44 
ing ſtones of a vaſt weight) and from the hills which 2 
they had covered with archers and ſlingers ; neverthe- 1 
leſs by placing, between him and the enemy, his Ta- 
rentine priſoners, whom they were unwilling to hurt, 
he preſerved his Legioas from ſuffering any conſidera- 
ble loſs. Having quartered his troops, he himſelf repair- 5 
ed to Rome, where his collegue Marc:us had a Triumph F. * Co- 
for ſome conqueſts he had made in Heiruria, yy 
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propoſed to enjoy himſelf with his friends after he ſhould have con- 
quered a good part of the world, that he would do much better to 
anticipate his own happineſs, by taking immediate poſſeſſion of this eaſe 
and quiet, without purſuing it through ſo much fatigue : The coun- 
ſel he gave was indeed full of difficulty, and ſcare more rational than 
the project. of that young ambitious Prince. Both the one and the 
other opinion ſuppoſed that which is falſe, that a man gan reſt ſatiſ- 
fied with himſelf and his preſent poſfeſſions, without filling up the 
void ſpace in his heart with imaginary expectations Hyrbus muſt. 
inevitably have been unhappy, either without or with the conqueſt of 
the world; and perhaps that ſoft and peaceful life which his miniſter 
adviſed him to embrace was leſs capable of giving him fatisfaCtion, 
than the heat and tumult of ſo many expeditions, and ſo many battles, 
which he was then forming and fighting in his mind, See Penſees de 
1 Paſchal c. 26. as tranſlated by Mr. Baſil Kennet. 
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1 F. I. Pyrrhus (whoſe character is given) being ar rived at 
Tarentum takes meaſures to turn the Tarentines from 
Oe 9 n 
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the purſuit of Pleaſures, to which they are entirely ad- 
dicted. The villainous h havicur of a Legion of Cam- 
panian Soldiers, which bad been ſent by the Roman 
Republic to garriſen Rhegium at the requeſt of the in- 
babitants. F. II. Pyrrhus ſends a letter to the Conſul 
Levinus, requiring him to ſubmit the quarrel between 
Rome and Tarentum 10 his arbitration. Lævinus, in 
anſwer, returns à defiance. The Romans force Pyr- 

rhus 10 @ battle, F. III. The king ibo vidtorious de- 
clines a ſecond battle with Lævinus, and returns 10 
Tarentum. F. IV. His converſation with Fabricius, 
ſent from Rome to treat with him concerning the ran- 
ſom of Priſoners. The King ſends Cyneas to Rome 

toith propoſals of Peace. The Senate moved chiefly by 
a warm ſpeech of Appius Claudius (now blind) unani- 
mouſly refuſe to enter into any treaty of Peace with the 
King while he continues in Italy. 


V. of R. F. I. IME Conſuls for the new year were P. Valerius 
„„ Levinus and Tb. Coruncanius, the latter not 
| _ 'a Roman by birth, but raiſed to the Conſulate purely 


172 Con- for his merit. He was of Cumerium, one of the Roman 


the war in Hetruria, and to his Collegue to conduct 

Car. e 1 1 wr. 
apud Lug- that againſt. the Tarentines. milius was continued in 
dunenſes. the command of his own troops in quality of Procon- 


obſerved) were the meaneſt of the People, and eſteem- 
ed not capable of doing the State any ſervice, except 
that of peopling the city ; hitherto they had never been 
ſuffered to bear arms: A wiſe part of Roman Policy, 
to make it an ignominy to be excluded from ſerving 
| their country in war. | 
Tuſtin. B. Fyrrbus was now arrived at Tarentum, having nar- 


18.c.1. rowly eſcaped ſhipwreck. The Tarentines, ſoon aſter 


Zon. B. 8. 


Plaut. Life the arrival of Cyneas, had ſent to the King a great num 
of Pyrrbus, ber of Galleys, flat-bottom Veſſels, and other Tranſ- 


392. Por ts, 


King was caſt, haſtened to give bim ail the aſſiſtance 


led out his troops to meet him, and conducted him 


% 
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ports, whereon to embark his forces; and he had failed V. of R. 


from Epirus with 20 Elephants, 3000 Horſe, 20 00 Bet 5 * 
heavy armed Foot, 200 Archers, and 500 ' Slingers. 279 
When he was got out to ſea, the wind riſing ſuddenly 172 Con- 
at North, and blowing hard, he was driven out of his fulſtup. 
courſe. Nevertheleſs, by the great ſkill and diligence \ 
of the pilots and ſeamen, the King's ſhip bore with the 

land, and kept the {alan coaſt ; but the reſt of the 


fleet could not get up; ſome of theſhips vere driven 


4. gl 


into the Libyan and Sicilian (eas; others, not being — 


able to double the Cape of Japygia, and a very boiſte- 
rous ſea throw ing them in the night upon a rocky ſhore, 
they all ſuffered great damage. The Admiral, by her 
ſtrength and bulk, reſiſted the violence of the weather, 
but the wind coming about, and blowing directly in 


her teeth from the ſhore, and the veſſel Keeping up 


her head againſt it, ſhe was in danger of opemng at 
every ſhock ſhe ſuſtained from the huge billows that 
broke over her. On the other band to be driven off 
again to ſea in a raging tempeſt, and when the wind was 
continually ſhifting about, ſeemed the greatelt of all 
evils. In this extremity, the veſſel not being far from 
land, Pyrrbus without heſitation threw himſelf into the 
ſea. His friends and guards inſtantly followed him, 
ſtriving with emulation to aſſiſt and ſave him, which 
the darkneſs of the night and the impetuoſity of the 
waves, that were repelled with a roaring noiſe from the 
ſhore, made extremely difficult. However, by day-break 
the wind being then quite laid, he got aſhore, much 
fatigued and weakened in body, but with undaunted 
courage, and a ſtrength of mind ſuperior to the molt 
adverſe fortune. The Meſſapians, upon whoſe coaſt the 


in their power; and they alſo went out to meet and ſuc- 
cour ſome of his veſſels which were not far off, and 
in which were. found a few Horſe, two Elephants, | 
and about 2000 Foot. Pyrrbus having drawn theſe © 
together, marched with them direQtly towards Taren- | 
tum. Cyneas, upon the news of the King's approach, 
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. into the city, where he was received with the acclamati- 
ons of the People. 


PYRRHDUS (as we learn "A Plutarch) had in his 


n- countenance a Majeſty that was rather terrible than au- 


guſt. In a day of battle he was thought to reſemble 
Alexander in look, agility, impetuoſity, and ſtrength of 
arm. His conſummate knowledge in the art of war 


appeared even from the books he wrote upon that ſub- 


ject. Antigonus being aſk*'d, Who was the greateſt 


Captain (of that lime) anſwer'd, PyRRHUS, i be lives 
to be old: But Hannibal afterwards, ſpeaking of great 
Commanders i in general, gave Pyrrbus the firſt * place 


in the whole lift. War was indeed his only ſtudy, and 


In Pyrrh. 
. 


the only ſcience he thought worthy of a Prince. Ne- | 


vertheleſs he had a great ſhare of humanity in his na- 


tural temper, was affable and familiar to his friends, 
not eaſily provoked to anger, and the moſt ardent of 
ali men living to requite obligations. For which reaſon. 


when ' AEropus died, who had done him important ſer- 
vices, he could not bear: it with any moderation: Not 


© becauſe his friend had paid the indiſpenſible tribute to 


© nature, (to die, be /arid, was common to all) but be- 
* cauſe he himlelf, by delays, had loſt the opportunity 
© of requiting the kindneſſes he had received from him :? 


For, as PLUTARCH adds, tho money debts may be 


diſcharged by payment to the heirs of the creditor 
when he is dead, adebt of kindneſs can never be ſa- 
tisfied but by a return of kindneſs to the friend him- 
ſelf; and, if he dies unrequited, it will always be a 


pungent 1 * to the perſon obliged, if he have a good 
and honeſt heart. 


His chief faults were boundleſs ambition, and a 


ſtrange inconſtancy i in the purſuit of its objects. Fond 
of a new enterprize, he was always ready to quit it, 
how ſucceſsfully ſoever begun, the moment that a new- 
er preſented itſelf to his imagination. Whatever, ſays 
PLUTARCH, he acquired by his exploits, he loſt by his 


= Plutarch, in his life of . makes Hannibal give Alexax- 1 


der the firſt place, and TI the ſecond, 


vain 
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vain hopes; his impatience to purfue what he had not V. of R- 
yet attained, would not let him ſecure what he had al- 473 


73 


ready won; which made Antigonus compare him to a mas les 
man at Dice, who has admirable fortune, but plays ill. 152 Con- 
While Pyrrbus was waiting for the arrival of his ſcat- fulſhip. _ 
ter'd forces, he obferved the diſpoſitions of the Taren- wet ig 
tines, and was ſurprized to ſee how their minds were en- As 8 
tirely.. bent to pleaſures, in which they thought to in- 
dulge themſelves as uſual, while he and his Epirots 
were to fight in their defence. To remedy this miſ- 
chief, which muſt otherwiſe naturally end in the ruin 
of themſelves and their defenders, he, as ſoon as his 
troops had joined him, ſhut up the public gardens and 
walks, where the inhabitants uſed to meet to talk of 
news and politics; he forbade public feaſting, plays, 
and maſquerades, and incorporated the beſt bodied men 
of the people in his Phalanxes. The effeminate Taren- 
tines groan'd under theſe wholeſome regulations, in the 
execution of which the King was very rigorous. They 
found they had got a Maſter inſtead of an Ally; ma- 
ny of them, rather than endure ſuch ſtrict diſcipline 
withdrew from the city, while others expreſſed their diſ- 
content by ſecret murmurs and loud complaints. Pyr- 
rhus had his ſpies in the city, who inſinuated themſelves 
into all companies, and brought him an account of the 
diſcourſes of the malecontents. One day ſome young Val Mar. 
debauchees, heated with wine, gave their tongues an B. 5. c. 1. 
unbounded liberty in talking againſt the King's mea 
ſures, Pyrrhus being informed of it, order'd them to 
be brought before him: © Is it true, ſaid he, that 
vou have utter'd againſt me thoſe outrageous things 
vou are accuſed of?“ © It js very true, anſwered one 
of them; and we ſhould have ſaid more, if our 
wine had not fail'd us.“ Pyrrbus ſmiled and diſmiſſed 
them. | ; 24 
But (if we may believe Zonaras) he was not ſo mo- Zonaras, 
derate with regard to ſome of the Citizens, whoſe in- B. 8. 
trigues he ſuſpected and feared ; he cauſed the moſt 
factious of them to be diſpatched by private aſſaſſina- 
tions. To get rid of one Ariftarchas, a great Orator, 
„ | and 
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Y. of R. and much in credit with the People, he commiſſion'd 


473 


Bef. J. C 


279. 


him to go to his ſon in Epirus, on ſome buſineſs which 
he pretended to be of great importance. Ariftarchus 


172 Con- ſaw through the artifice ; and, the maſter of the veſſel. 


ſulſhip. 


in which he was to fail being at his devotion, inſtead of _ 
going to Greece, he ſteered to a port of Haly, and went 


Dion. apud thence to Rome. What advice he gave the Romans. is 


Fulv. 
Urfinum. 


Polyb. B.1. 


C. 7. 
Liv. Epit 
Ii. 


Plut. in 
Pyrrh. 
P · 392. 


uncertain: But Fabricius was diſpatched away to viſit 
the Colonies and allies of the Republic. Nor was Die 
precaution unneceſſary at a time when a Prince, ſo il- 
luſtrious for his exploits in the Eaſt, undertook to 
deliver the Italians from the domination of the Republic. 
An extraordinary event, which had happened a little 
before, had alſo given the Romans much uneaſineſs, 
and brought a great diſcredit on them in their Colonies 
and among their Allies. While Fyrrbus was coming to 
Tarentum, and the Carthaginians infeſted all the coaſts 
of the Ionian ſea, the inhabitants of Rhegium, ſituated 
in the ſouthern extremity of Uzaly, near Sicily, applied 
to the Republic for a Roman Garriſon to defend them 
from an Invaſion. A Legion was raiſed in Campania for 
that purpoſe, and ſent to them under the command of 
one Decius Jubellus. Theſe ſoldiers, who had been uſed 
to a laborious life, began ſoon to envy the inhabitants 
the pleaſures and eaſe in which they lived, and it was 
not long before they formed and executed a ſcheme to 
make thoſe advantages their own. They forged letters 
from the Rhegians to Pyrrbus, importing an offer to put 
the place into his hands ; and under this pretext they 
maſlacred all the chief men of the place at a banquet, 
and then fell upon the reſt, whom they either put to 
the ſword, or drove out of the city. As for the wo- 
men, they obliged them to marry the murderers of their 
fathers and huſbands. This news was brought to Rome 
at a time when the circumſtances of the Republic would 
not allow the Romans to take vengeance on the perfidi- 
ous Legion. | | on 
$. II. PYRRHUS hearing at Tarenium that the 
Conſul Lævinius was come with an army into Lucania, 
a province in alliance with the Taren/mes, and was com- 
3 I mitting 
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mitting hoſtilities there, thought it ſhameful to con- V. of R. 


tinue longer ſnut up within walls; and though he 
had not received any reinforcements from the Samnites 


and Meſſapians, or other allies of the Tarentines, he took 172 
the field. But firſt he wrote the following letter to ſulſnip. 
Lævinus. PyRRHus toLavinus Health. I am in- Za. B 
formed that you command an army which is to make 8. 


* war againſt the Tarenlines. Diſband it without delay, 
and then come and expoſe your pretenſions before 
me. When 1 have heard both parties, I will give 
judgment, and I know how to make my ſentence be 
* obey'd.” To this Lævinus anſwer'd : Know, Pyr- 
Arbus, that we neither admit you for a Judge, nor fear 
you as an Enemy. Does it become you to aſſume 
< the character of a Judge over us, you who have 


-* yourſelf injured us by landing in /taly without our 


© confent ? We will have nc Arbitrator but Aar, the 


author of our race, and the protector of our arms.“ 
_The King, who expected no other kind of anſwer, 


march'd his army without delay into the plain between 
the cities of Pandoſia and Heraclea ; and underſtanding 
that the Romans were encamped not far from him on 
the other fide the Siris, (a river which waters the coun- 
try then called Lucania, and which empties itſelf into 
the Gulph of Tarentum) he rode up to the banks of it 


to take a view of their camp. When he had conſidered 9%, Life 
it well, its form and ſituation, with the manner in of Pyrrhus 


which the Romans poſted their advanced guards, and p. 393. 


had obſerved ſome other parts of their di{cipline, he 
was much ſurpriſed, and turning to one of his friends 
who ſtood near him, Megacles, ſaid he, this ORDER of 
the Barbarians is net Barbarian. What they are able to 
do in fight we ſhall ſee hereafter. And being now a 
little more anxious about the ſucceſs of the war than 


before, he reſolved to wait within his camp for the ar- 


rival of his confederates ; and he . poſted ſome troops 
on the banks of the river to hinder the Romans from 
paſſing it. Lævinus nevertheleſs, knowing of what 
conſequence it was to come to an engagement witii the 
Epirot before he could receive the reinforcements he 


expected, 
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172 Con- 
ſulſhip. 


The Roman His ToR 1 Book III. 
expected, and having exhorted his troops not to be 
intimidated by the reputation of Pyrrhus, or by his E- 
lephants (animals which they had never yet ſeen) made 


his Infantry ford the ſtream in the very face of the ene- 
my's advanced guard, while his Cavalry paſſed the ri- 


ver in different places, and wherever they could; ſo 


that the Epirots fearing to be ſurrounded, retired in al! 
haſte to their main body. Fyrrbus upon the firſt notice 


of this motion, which much ſurpriſed him, directing 
the Officers of his Infantry to range their troops in 
battalia, and keep them ready to march upon the firſt 
ſignal ; he himſelf with the Horſe, amounting to about 
3000, advanced with all diligence to charge the Ro- 
mans, before their whole army could recover firm foot- 
ing, and get into order. But the Roman Cavalry bein 


already formed, received him as men well exerciſed in 


ſuſtaining furious attacks. The beauty and luſtre of 
the King's arms made him very conſpicuous, and his 


actions preſently convinced all who obſerved him, that 


his reputation did not exceed his merit ; for in this 


fight, neither did his courage tranſport him beyond the 


Plut. ibid. 


duties of a careful General, nor his attention to direct 


others, hinder him from diſplaying his perſonal Va- 


lour. | 
During the heat of the combat, Leonatus a Maceds- 
nian, obſerving that an Italian horſeman had ſingled out 
the King, whoſe every motion he watched and follow- 
ed, gave Pyrrhus notice of it, adviſing him to beware 
of that Barbarian, who, he ſaid, ſeemed to have for- 
med ſome great deſign. PVyRRAHUs anſwered ; No 
man, LeonaTvs, can avoid his Deſtiny ; be aſſured, 


© however, that neither that Zralian, nor any other, 


© ſhall have much ſatisfaction from an Encounter with 
* me this day.“ He had ſcarce ended theſe words, 
when the Z7alian quickning his horſe, and making di- 
rectly at the King, aimed a furious ſtroke at him with 
his lance, but wounded only his horſe ; Leonatus, at 
the ſame time, wounded that of the Italian, and both 
horfes fell to the ground with their riders. Pyrrbus 
was inſtantly ſurrounded by a troop of his friends, 


who 
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with great bravery. | , 
This adventure taught Pyrrbus to be more cautious. 


| 77 
who carried him off, having lain the Lalian, who fought T. of R. 


47 
Bef. 
279 


0. 


Seeing his Cavalry ſhrink, he ordered his Infantry to 172 Con- 
advance; but before he put himſelf at their head to re- fulſhip. 


new the charge, he gave his mantle and arms to Mega- 
cles, in exchange for his. The battle was obſtinately 
fought on both ſides, and the victory continued a long 
time doubtful. The King's changing his arms. (tho' 
prudently done for the ſafety of his perſon) had like to 


have loſt him the day. For MEgGacLes being miſtaken 


for the KING, was attacked by great numbers of the 
enemy, and at laſt wounded and unhors'd by a Roman 
Knight, who pulling away his helmet and mantle, rode 
full ſpeed with them to Levinus, crying out, that he 
had flain Pyrrhus. Theſe ſpoils being carried as in 
triumph through all the ranks, filled the Roman army 
with inexpreſſible joy, ſo that the air rung with ſhouts 
of victory; while the Grecian troops were ſtruck with 
conſternation and diſmay. 


The King no ſooner perceived the ill effect of this Plut. 
miſtake, but with all diligence he flew along the Lines P. 39# 


bare-headed, . ſtretching out his hands to his ſoldiers, 
and by his voice confirming the evidence of their eyes. 
The combat was then renewed, and Pyrrbus bringing 
his elephants into the wings, quickly obtained the vic- 

tory. For the Roman Battalions ſeeing their Cavalry 
put to rout by theſe huge animals, whoſe unuſual 
form, noiſes, and ſmell, terrified the horſes, and find- 
ing themſelves both charged in flank, and overborne by 
the force and bulk of thoſe ſtrange beaſts, gave way to 
neceſſity, and ſaved themlelves as well as they could 
by haſty flight; nor did they ſtop to defend their camp, 
but ran quite beyond it, leaving both that and the ho- 
nour of the day entirely to Pyrrhus. 


Dionyfius writes, that near 15000 Romans were lain Pin apud 
in this battle, and that Pyrr hus loſt 13000 of his men. Plurarch. 


But other authors leſſen the loſs on both ſides. The 
King treated the priſoners, amounting to about 1800, 
| with 


— 
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Y. of R. with all poſſible humanity, and efteemed them the 
Bet more for refuſing to eniiſt themſelves in his ſervice. 

| 604 The fame of this victory was ſoon ſpread over all 
279. N e 

172 Con- {taly, much to the reputation of Pyrrbus; for it was a 
ſulſtip. rare thing, that a Roman Conſul, with a ſelect army, 
ſhould loſe in pitch'd battle, not only the field, but the 
camp itſelf, And this honour was the more bravel 


_ - to aſliſt him, except the unwarlike Tarentines. Neither 
Plut. in could he well diſſemble his content in having the glory 
Fyrrb. p. of this action ſo peculiarly his own. His ſatisfaction 
A B. g. Was viſible in his face, even while he was ſeverely re- 


him ſoon after the battle) for their tardineſs. To at- 
tach them the more firmly to him, he gave them a 
ſhare of the booty. , 

$. III. BUT now the King of Epirus, with his vic- 


alliance with the Republic, and many cities ſurrender- 
ing to him, he advanced within 30 miles of Rome b. 


into Hetruria, join the enemies of the Roman Republic 


tween the Hetrurians and Romans, and that the Conſul 
Coruncanius, who by a ſucceſsful campaign had effected 
that alliance, was advancing againſt him, he proceed- 
ed no further in his march. It appears indeed, by the 
Capitoline Marbles that Tib. Coruncanius had a Triumph 
for his victories this year over the Volſinienſes and Volci- 
entes in Hetruria. And it is not improbable that theſe 
victories compleated the reduction of that country. 


Be that as it will, it is certain that Pyrrhys returned to 
. Tarentum. | | 


b Flerus, Book I. c. 18. in his poetic ſtrain tells us, that Pyrrhus 
from a hill near Prenefie took a view of Rome, and filled the eyes of 
the trembling inhabitants with ſmoke and duſt at twenty miles diſtance, 
& viceſimo lapi de oculas trepidæ civitatis ſumo ac pulvere implevit. 

The 


won by the Epirot, as he had none of his Italian Allies 


primanding the Lucanians and Samnites (who joined 


torious army, broke like a torrent into the countries in 
Zonaras relates, that the King being diſappointed in ; 
his deſigns upon Capua and Naples, thought to march 


in that country, and thence go and beſiege Rome; but 
that hearing there was an alliance juſt concluded be- 
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The Romans notwithſtanding the great loſs they had Y. of R. 
ſuſtained, were not ſo dejected, as to have any thought Bel F 8 
of aſking peace from the victor; nor, tho Fabricius 270 
ſaid publickly, that the Epirots had not vanquiſhed 172 "= 
the Romans, but that Pyrrbus had vanquiſhed Levi- ſulſnip. 
nus, did they recall the unfortunate Conſul: their 
whole attention was to recruit his army, and enable | 
him to try a ſecond engagement. Pyrrbus, in his re- Zonaras, 
turn to Tarentum, found him in Campania, with a more Þ: 8. 
numerous army than that which he had vanquiſhed on 
the Banks of the Siris; and hereupon he is ſaid to have 
cried out, | ſee plainly I was born under the Star of x,y, | 
Hercules, | have to do with a Hydra whoſe Heads B. 1. | 
are no ſooner lopp'd off, but new ones ſpring up from | 
its blood,” The Conſul offered him battle; Pyrrbus, Zonaras, 
unwilling to refuſe it, drew up his army, and comman- B. 8. 
ded the conductors of his elephants to force them to 
make their ſtrange and dreadful noiſes, in order to 
frighten the Roman Legions ; but theſe noiſes were an- | 
ſwered by ſo univerſal and terrible a ſhout from the Ro- | 
mans, that the King who found his ſoldiers diſmay'd, 1 
thought fit to decline the engagement, pretending that 
the Omens were not favourable ; and the Conſul not 
_— him to fight, he purſued his march to Tarentum. 
S. IV. WHILE Pyrrbus continued quiet in this 
city, he. had time to reflect on the bravery, conduct, 4 
and ſtrength of the Romans. He confider'd that they 1 
were better able to endure many ſuch loſſes as they had | ' 
ſuffered, than he many ſuch victories as he had won. 
And he concluded therefore, that the only means to 
ſave his reputation, was an honourable peace. He was 
full of theſe reflections, when to his inexpreſſible joy 
he heard that an embaſly was * coming to him from 
. | the 
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Authors are not agreed concerning the time of this embaſſy, whe- 
ther it was after Cyneas had been at Rome or before. Plutarch (whom 
Mr. Rollin follows) makes it poſterior to Cyneas's journey thither ; 
and Dyonifrus ſeems todo the ſame. But, if we conſider the haughty 
manner in which Cyneas was diſmiſſed by the State, with an es 

TE ; | refuſal, 
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v. of R. the Senate; he pleaſed himſelf with the imagination, 
473: that it was to aſk that peace, which he himſelf ſo much 


Bet. T © deſired. But when the three Roman Ambaſſadors, 
Bs on- Cornelius Dolabella, Fabricius, and Æmilius Papus, after 


ſulſhip. a ſplendid reception, were admitted to an audience, 
D. Hal. in they propoſed nothing more than * a releaſe of the Ro- 
Legat. © man Priſoners, either by way of exchange, or for 
* ſuch a ranſom per head, as ſhould be agreed upon.” 
Pyrrhus, after a moment's ſilence, anſwered, * That he 


Zan. B, 8. © his reſolution.” Accordingly he aſſembled his Coun- 
| cil ; and there Cyneas, who knew. his maſter's inclinati- 


ſent to Rome to negotiate a peace, of which one of the 
conditions ſhould be the releaſe of the Raman Priſoners 


Romans an anſwer conformable to it. | | 
Pyrrbus after this deſired a private conference with 


eſteemed for his virtue, of any in the Republic, a 
brave and able warrior, and very poor. The King 


refuſal, of entring into any treaty with the King while he continued 

in Italy, at leaſt it is very unlikely that Fabricius, after ſuch a refuſal, 

ſhould apply himſelf to Fyrrbus in the manner Dyonyſius repreſents, 

preaching about the inconſtancy of fortune, and as if he was aſking a 

favour, He is made to ſpeak more like an ambaſſador from a people 

Who ſued for peace, than from the proud Roman Senate, who re- 

Flor. Epit. jected it even upon reaſonable terms. Hannibal, indeed, before the 
and Zon. battle of Zama, talks much to Scipio of the mutability of fortune, 
L. 8. and the viciſſitudes of war; but this was in order to diſpoſe him to 
grant peace to the Carthaginians, whom he had reduced to extremi- 

cv. : 

: Neither can I ſee what there was unbecoming in Fabricizs's propo- 
fal, even upon the ſuppoſition that the Romans had rejected a peace 
offered. releaſe * priſoners by way of ranſom or exchange, is 
what ſurely without any indecency may be propoſed to an enemy, 
notwithſtanding that a peace has been refuſed to that enemy upon his 
See D. terms. Yet Dionyſius makes Pyrrhus reprove the ambaſſadors as guil- 
Hal. in ty herein of an unworthy proceeding. —Zxin\uy rs me&yua reit, ©&c. 
Legat. — 0. Hal. in Legat. p. 711. Dr. Hud/. edit. 3 
5 | | ſuitable 


* would conſider of the matter, and let them know 
on, propoſed that an embaſly ſhould be immediately 


without ranſom. The reſt of the Council declared 
themſelves of the ſame opinion, and the King gave the 


Fabricius, who, he had heard, was the man moſt - 


taking him apart, told him, He had been informed 
of his diſtinguiſhed merit, and of his poverty ſo un- 
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* ſuitable to it; that he thought a Prince could never V. of R. 
employ his wealth and power to a nobler purpoſe, ,, #73- ., | 
than that of raiſing the fortune of an indigent great oy 8 
man; and that for this reaſon he had reſolved to be- 172 Pon 
ftow ſuch riches upon him, as ſhould put him, at ſulſhip. 
leaſt, upon an equality with the moſt opulent nobles Pien Hat. 
of Rome.” The King added; nor yet imagine, Fa- * 
BRICIUS, that my intention is to aſk any thing, in 

return, that can be inconſiſtent with the regard you 

owe your country. I demand nothing but your aid 

in negotiating the peace which I am deſirous to con- 

clude with the Roman Senate, You know very well, 

that I cannot with honour abandon the Tarentines, - 


K N Ä RY BT HT RE XX g AT 


and the other Greeks who are ſettled in this part of 4 
* Italy, before l have ſecured to them a peace with 18 
© Rome upon equitable terms. Some preſſing affairs call 1 
* me back into my own country, and this makes me 1 
* the more ſolicitous to finiſh our war by an amicable _ 
* treaty. If my being a Kine Þ renders me ſuſpected l 
| 1 0 e 4 

b The Greek Hiſtorians ſeldom loſe any occaſion of letting us pu. in 8 3 


my 


know their unfavourable opinion of Kings. Plutarch, ſpeaking of Pyrrb. 
this very Pyrrhus, ſays, Kix s have no reaſon to complain when inferior | 
men change fides, and violate faith for private advantage, ſeeing, in this, 
they do but imitate them who are the great maflers in perfidy and treache- 
ry; and whoſe maxim ts, that no man purſues his own intereſts with 
much prudence, as he who has no regard to juſtice. ES 62 | 
And Polybius (L. ii p. 202.) reproves the folly of Phylarebus, an 9 
hiſtorian, who in giving an account of the miſerable end of Ariſſoma- | 
chus, King of Argos, whom (as he pretends) the Achaians had put to 1 
death by torture, endeavours to heighten the glory of the ſufferer, 1 
and excite the greater indignation againſt his perſecutors, by ſaying, [ 
* That Ariſtomachus was not only an ABSOLUTE PkINCE, but de- 
* ſcended from anceſtors, who had been ABsoLUTE Princes. What 
more bitter accuſation (ſays P«lybias) could any one eaſily have 
brought againſt him? What charge heavier with crime could he | 
have loaded him with? For ſurely this name of ABSOLUTE Prince 1 
expreſſes the very height of impiety; it imports all the kinds of 
injuſtice and wickedneſs, that can be committed by man. Kaiwep 
ouyyeaPivs BGN bt RUTH r Sa 2 Tapernoaclas T8; 
ar tis To td u TUIGYAVLKTEY 0 olg iraler & b cb 4 
ene ve, -updyvoy &@XMG% x) ix rupd n wmehuxivasi ö rad rn & Nee 1 
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V. of R. by the Senate, becauſe other Princes have made no 


8c. 5 * ; ſcruple to violate the faith of treaties, be you yourſelf 
279. my ſecurity. When the peace is made, come and 
172 Con- © aſſiſt me with your counſels ; I will undertake no- 
fulſkip. thing without your advice; you ſhall be my chief 
* miniſter, my lieutenant in the field, nay, a ſharer with 
* me in all that! pores | have need of an honeſt 
* man, and a faithful friend, and you have need of a 

6 


generous Prince, a Prince, whoſe munificence may 
enable you to make your virtues, and your talents 
© for great affairs more conſpicuous, and more uſeful : 
Let us therefore mutually contribute to each other's 
* happineſs.” | 

FaBkicivs anſwered in words to this effect: 

* You have indeed, been rightly informed concern- 
ing my poverty. My whole eſtate conſiſts in a houſe 
* of but mean appearance, and a little ſpot of ground, 
from which, by my own labour, Idraw my ſupport. 
* Butif, by any means, you have been perſuaded-to 


think, that this poverty makes me leſs conſidered in 


© my Country, or in any degree unhappy, you are ex- 
* tremely deceived, I have no reaſon to complain of 
Fortune. She ſupplies me with all that nature re- 
© quires, and, if I am without ſuperfluities, I am alfo 


© free from the deſire of them. With theſe, I confeſs, 


yOeee rig xai roy loiggica v tuPaow, x; Tara; ep nt rat i curl 


73 ing . 1 


τ . | . ; 
The reader obſerves, that the word which, in this paſſage of Poly- 


bius, has been tranſlated ABsoLuTE PRINCE, is rip [Tvrant] 


an appellation frequently uſed by the antients to ſignify only A prince 
auith abſolute and perpetual power ; in which ſenſe it is uſed by Phy- 
larchus on the preſent occaſion. We cannot poſlibly ſuppoſe him fo 
very unſkilled in the Pathetic, as to endeavour at exciting either indig- 
nation or pity for the ſufferings of Ariſtomachus, by telling us, that 


he not only was a TxRanT himpelf, but deſcended from anceflors, who 


had been as great TYRANTS as he. | 
Cornelius Nepos, ſpeaking of Mz/tiades has theſes words. Cherſo- 

neſi omnes illos quos habitarat annos, perpetuam obtinuerat domi- 

nationem, thyrannnus que fuerat appellatus, ſed juſtus. Non erat enim 


vi conſequutus, ſed ſuorum woluntate, eamque poteſtatem bonitate re- 
tinuetat. Omnes autem et habentur, et dicuntur tyranni, qui poteſ- 


* I ſhould 


tate ſunt perpetua in ea civitate, quæ libertate uſa eſt. 
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* I ſhould be more able to ſuccour the neceſſitous, the V. of R. 
only advantage for which the wealthy are to be envi- Bel J. R 


ed: but as ſmall as my poſſeſſions are, I can ftill 


| | 279- 1 
contribute ſomething to the ſupport of the ſtate, and the 36 Cone i 
ſhip. [ 


aſſiſtance of my friends. With regard to Hownouss, fu 
my Country places me, poor as I am, upon a level 
with the richeſt : for Rome knows no quahfications 
for great employments but virtue and ability. She 
* appoints me to officiate in the moſt auguſt ceremonies 
© of religion; ſhe intruſts me with the command of 
her armies ; ſhe confides to my care the moſt impor- 
tant negotiations: my poverty does not leſſen the 
© weight and influence of my Counſels in the Senate; 
© the Roman Poople honour me for that very poverty 
© which you conlider as a diſgrace ; they know the 
many opportunities I have had, in war, to enrich 
_ © myſelf without incurring cenſure ; they are convinced 
of my diſintereſted zeal for their proſperity ; and, if 
© I have any thing to complain of in the return they 
* make me, it is only the exceſs of their applauſe. What 
value then can I ſet upon your gold and ſilver ? What 
* King can add any thing to my fortune ? Always atten- 
tive to diſcharge the duties incumbent on me, I have 
* A MIND FREE FROM SELF-REPROACH, and I have an 
* HONEST FAME,” | * 


83 


The King perceiving by this anſwer that Fabricius „ 
abſolutely refuſed his offers, preſſed him no farther. rang 


The next day, knowing that he had never ſeen an ele- p. 
phant, and being deſirous to try whether he could ſur- 
prize and diſcompoſe him, he commanded the largeſt 
he had of thoſe animals to be armed, and led to the 
place where he intended to converſe with the ambaſ- 
ſador. The beaſt was to ſtand concealed behind fome 
hangings till a ſign ſhould be made for his appearance. 
The King's order being punctually executed, the ſig- 
nal was given, the hangings were ſuddenly drawn aſide, 
and the enormous animal, ſtretching out his trunk 
over the head of the Roman, made a moſt terrifying 
noiſe. Fabricius betrayed not the leaſt emotion, but 
turning towards Pyrrbus, ſaid with a ſmile, * Neither 
8 your 
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* your Gold yeſterday, nor your Great Beaſt to day have 


made any impreſſion upon me.“ 

While they were ſitting at table in the evening, diſ- 
courſing of various ſubjects, but eſpecially of Greece, 
and the philoſophers of that country, CyNtas hap- 
pened to mention EpicuRus; and he began to relate 
the principles of the Epicurean doctrine: That the 
* Divinity, far removed from love and hatred, com- 
* pathon and anger, and wholly regardleſs of human- 
kind, lived through all ages, without action, and 
without providence, totally abſorbed in an uninter- 
.rupted flow of delights. That PLEASURE was alſo 
the-s0VEREIGN GOOD of Man; and that, for this 
reaſon, all public employments, all ſolicitude for the 
public weal ſhould be carefully ſhunn'd by the wiſe, 
as inconſiſtent with a life of happineſs. Cyneas - 
was going on, when with a loud voice, O HERCULES, 
cried FaBRic1us, * May PyrRHus and the TAREN- 
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INES be heartily of this SecT, while they are at 


war with us!” The King greatly admiring the wiſdom 


and virtue of the Roman, became more ' deſirous than 


Plut. ibid. 
p. 396. 


ever to conclude an alliance with his Republic. He 
therefore, once more, took him apart, and warmly 

preſſed him to employ his endeavours for a ſpeedy ac- 
commodation, earneſtly requeſting of him at the ſame 
time, that, as ſoon as the peace ſhould be made, he 
would come and live at his court, where he promiſed 
him the firſt place among all his friends and captains. 
Fabricius anſwer'd in a kind of whiſper, You don't 
* conſider, Sir, your own intereſt in what you pro- 
* poſe; for if thoſe who now honour and admire you, 
* come once to have experience of, me, they will chuſe 
rather to have me for their King than you.' Pyrrhus 
was not in the leaſt offended with this anſwer, but to 
his friends highly commended the exalted ſoul of the 
Roman; upon whoſe fingle parole he alſo ſuffered the * 


priſoners 


The Senate (according to Plutarch) careful of Fabricius's honour 
and their own, commanded every priſoner upon pain of death to re- 
turn to Fyrrbus, as ſoon as the feſtival ſhould be over. PALE: 


With 


Chap. XXVI. The War of Py ARANHAés. 
priſoners to go to Rome to celebrate the feſtival of the 
Saturna'ia, - re CE MLS 

And now Pyrrbus having reſolved to ſend Cyneas to 


85 


V. of R. 
473. 
Bef. 5 C. 


279. 


negotiate a peace with the Roman Senate, inſtructed 172 Con- 
him, if we may believe Plutarch, to aſk nothing of the fulſhip. 


| Romans but their Þ friendſhip, and a ſufficient ſecurity 


for the Tarentines. Upon which conditions he offer'd p. 394. 
to ceaſe all hoſtilities, releaſe the captives, and aſſiſt 


the Republic in the conqueſt of Ilalßx. 

Together with theſe inſtructions, Pyrrbus furniſhed 
his ambaſſador with magnificent preſents for thoſe per- 
ſons whoſe aſſiſtance would be neceſſary to compaſs 
what he deſired ; nor did he forget rare and precious 
toys for the Roman Ladies, by whoſe means he hoped 
to ſmooth the rugged ſpirit of their huſbands in his fa- 
vour. Some authors report, that Cyneas” found both 
men and women ſo ſteady and uncorrupt, that not one 
of either ſex would receive any of his preſents : but 
Zonaras affirms, that many even of the Senators were 
gained by the liberality of Hyrrbus. Be that as it will, 
it is certain, that after Cyneas had had his audience in 
the Senate, ſeveral of the Conſcript Fathers diſcover'd 
a ſtrong inclination to accept the. peace propoſed, al- 
ſigning for reaſons, the battle they had already loſt, 
the hazard they were in of loſing another (Pyrrhus's 


With reſpect to this affair there is a great diverſity in the accounts 
of Plutarch, Juſtin, Floras, and Zonaras. Some ſay, the priſoners 
were abſolutely releaſed, and that the Senate, to puniſh them as cow- 


ards, would not ſuffer them to ſerve again in the field, but ſent 


them to garriſon Towns. | | | 
+ Other writers make his demands to be more extenſive, and 


Juſt. Plut. 
& Flor. 


ſay, that he required, in favour of all the Greek cities in Italy, the - 


enjoyment of their laws and liberty; and further, that the Republic 
ſhould reſtore to the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, whatever 
ſhe had conquer'd from them. Theſe demands, if they were made, 
may well account for the warm indignation which Appius Claudius the 
Blind expreſſed, as we ſhall preſently find, at the Senate's liſtening to 
Pyrrhus's miniſter. But then it will be difficult to reconcile them with 
the offer which Pyrrbus at. the ſame time made the. Romans, to aſſiſt 


them in the conqueſt of Italy. The Feſuits, aware of this inconveni - 


ence, have made Cyneas- ſpeak only of the Weſt of 7raly. 
I Appin. apud Fulv, Urfin. | 
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ſtrength being now greatly augmented by the junction 
of his Jalian allies). and the fatal conſequences that 


might attend a ſecond overthrow. A rumour of this 


172 Con- diſpoſition in the Senate being ſpread through the city, 


ſulſhip. 
Plut. in 
Pyrrb. p. 
394- 


came to the ears of Appius Claudius. He had for ſome 
time, on account of his great age and the loſs of his 
ſight, retired from all public buſineſs, + and confined 
himſelf wholly to his family. Upon hearing the report 
of what paſs'd in the Senate, he cauſed himſelf to be 
carried in the arms of his domeſtics to the door of the 


Senate-houſe. There his ſons and his ſons in-law met 
him, and led him into the aſſembly, which was huſh'd 


into a profound ſilence the moment he appear'd. The 
venerable old man was hardly enter'd, when he thus 


began. 


* Hitherto, Romans, I have borne the loſs of my 
© fight with wearineſs and impatience; but my great 
* affliction now is, that I am only b:znd, and that l am 


not deaf too; that I am able to hear of thoſe ſhame- 


ful reſolutions you are taking, and of that infamous 
* Treaty which is to extinguiſh the glory of the Roman 
name. What then is become of all thoſe brave dif- 


_ © courſes, thoſe lofty, ſounding words, with which you 


® People 
of = 


are wont to make all places ring, That if Alexander 
©. bad come into Italy when we were young, and our Fathers 
in the vigour of their age ; that if the Great Alexander 
© bad dared “o contend in arms with Us, be would not 
* be now ſtiled THE InvincisuE, but by bis death or 
« flight bave added new luſtre to the Roman Glory? An 
idle tale ! vain and empty boaſting ! Heroes indeed ! 
vou that are afraid of the Chaonians ® and Molaſſians, 
ever the prey of the 'Macedonians ! you, that are 
trembling at the name of Fyrrbus, an aſſiduous hum- 
ble courtier of one of Alixander's life - guards! a va- 
gabond in /zaly, come hither not ſo much to ſuccour 
© the Italic Greeks, as to ſeek a ſhelter from his enemies 


* 


K & „ 


+ This Appius Claudius had been Quæſtor in the V. of R. 438; 
Curule adile in 438; and, a ſecond time, in 440; Cenſor in 441. 
Cenſul in 446; Prætor in 448: Conſal, a ſecond time, in 457; Pre- 


tor, a ſecond time, in 458; Diator in 461, (according do Pighius.) 


at 
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© at home! And yet this mighty man, this Pyrrbus, it V. of KR. 

* ſeems, is to conquer 1aly ; he is to ſubdue all Italy to 93; | 

* Us with thoſe very forces that were not able to pre- _ 92 

ſerve to Him a ſmall portion of Macedonia ! No, Ro- 152 

* mans, ſuffer not his arrogance to eſcape unpuniſhed ; ſulſhip. 

if you condeſcend to treat with him, your glory is at 

© an end; Pyrrbus will himſelf deſpiſe you; his allies 

* will inſult you as a nation eaſy to be terrify'd ; and 

one diſhonourable peace will involve you in a hundred 

ane ol | 

Appius by theſe and ſome other words to the like pj, 314 

effect, ſo awaken'd the Raman ſpirit in the Senators, p. 395. 

that without further debate they unanimouſly paſſed a 

decree, inſtantly to diſmiſs the Ambaſſador with this 

anſwer, * That the Romans would enter into no Treaty 
with King Pyrrbus ſo long as he continued in aby; 

but with all their ſtrength would purſue the war a- 

* gainſt him, tho* he ſhould vanquiſh a thouſand Læ- 


© vinus's". | 


 Cyneas left Rome the ſame day, and return'd to Ta- 1 
rentum, Tis ſaid, that when Fyrrbus aſk'd him his 


opinion of the Roman City and Senate, he anſwer'd, 

that Rome was a TEMPLE, and the SenaTE an As- 
SEMBLY oF Kincs. His account of what he had ob- 

ſerved, greatly increaſed the King's admiration of the pjue. ;3i2 
Romans; but finding that there were no hopes of peace, Flor. B. i. 
he made all poſſible preparations for the next cam- c. 18. 
paign. . |; $0 ; | 


CHAP. XXVII. 


$. I. The Romans came to a ſecond battle with King 
Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus retires 10 Tarentum, and the Con- 
ſuls into winter- quarters. F. II. The Carthaginians 
ſend a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Romans again/t 
Pyrrhus. The Senate refuſe the aſſitance offer d. 

F. III. The Romans and Epirots having again taken 

the field, the Conſuls give the king notice of the trea- 
chery of his Phyſician, who had r to poiſon bim 

for a reward. Pyrrhus once more ſends Cyneas 10 

| F4 Rome 
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Rome with propoſals of peace, but to no eHfect. F. . 
Pyrrhus paſſes with bis army into S1C1LY. 


K. ö. I. FN the mean time the Republic choſe new 
Conſuls, P. Sulpicius Saverrio and P. Decius 
Aas, (whoſe father and grand- father were both famous 


ak Con- for their Devotements.) The two Generals joined their 


armies, and march'd together into Apulia, where they 
found HFyrrbus encamped near a little town called 4/cu- 


lum, and where they entrench'd themſelves in a plain 
at the foot of the Apennines. This plain was divided 
by a large deep ſtream, which likewiſe ſeparated the 


two camps. For ſome time the Romans and Eprrots 
ſeem'd to. ſtand in awe of each other. The latter had 
entertain'd the fooliſh belief, that the Decii tranſmitted 
from father to ſon ſome anemcounteble: art of Necro- 
mancy, by which they ſecured the victory to their 


ſide, whenever they loſt their lives in a battle. Pyr- 
bus endeavour'd to deſtroy this dangerous prepoſſeſſi- 


on among his ſoldiers; and not only ſo, but he ſent a 
meſſage to Decius, That if he attempted to devote 
* himſelf, he would find the Epirois upon their guard, 
* who would take him alive, and make him ſuffer the 
* moſt cruel kind of death after the battle.” To this 
meſſage the Conſuls returned the following anſwer; 
PyRRHVUs is not formidable enough to reduce us to 


offer him his choice: let him paſs the river unmo- 
leſted, or ſuffer us to do ſo, and we ſhall then ſee 
which of us has the more need of extraordinary me- 


K 6 & M & 


Romans paſs the river. The Hiſtorians are not agreed 
concerning the circumſtances of the battle of Aſculum, 
nor the ſucceſs of it, and ſome make two battles of it. 
The Romans had prepared, againſt the Elephants, 
armed Chariots filled with ſoldiers, who were to throw 
fire- brands and other combuſtible matter againſt thoſe 
huge beaſts and the Towers on their backs. It is cer- 
tain that Pyrrbys was dangerouſly wounded in the ac- 
dene and that the Conſul Decius loſt. his life; but 

whether 


Devotements. To ſhew how little we fear him, we 


thods to gain the victory.“ Pyrrhus choſe to let the 


L 
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whether in fighting, or by a voluntary Devotement in 
imitation of his father and grand-father, as Cicero Cc. in 
thinks, is not known, Fifteen thouſand men, includ- * B. 1. 
ing the loſs on both ſides, were left dead upon the 2% B 8 
field. Pyrrbus after the battle, making a march un- * 
perceived by the Romans, retired to Tarentum; Where- 
upon the Conſul Sulpicius led his troops into winter- 
quarters in Apulia, | 1 10 
9. II. AND now the Republic placed at the helm of y. f , 
her Government two men of the moſt diſtinguiſh'd 475. 
merit, C. Fabricius and Q; Æmilius | Papus. The Bef. J. C. 
Carthaginians at this time ſent Mago with a fleet of 120 277. 
fail to aſſiſt, the Romans againſt Pyrrbus, who, they 4 Con- 
heard, would make a deſcent upon Sicily, after he had 4 2d 
forced the Roman Republic into a peace; for the Syracu- time. 
ſians had invited him thither to protect them againſt the l. A 2d 
tyranny of the Carthaginians, who not long before had Tobin 2 
invaded their country. Mago coming to Rome, told the B. C. 2 
Senate, That the Carthaginians, full of concern o ſee the 
Romans attack d by King Pyrrhus, had ſent a fleet to 1 
their aſſiſtance, 'that in a war with a foreign Power they 7 
might bave foreign aid. The Fathers returned a com- Pohb. B. 3. 
pliment of thanks for the kind offer, but would by no e. 25. 
means accept it. However, they entered into a new Z.. Epit 
treaty with the Cartbaginians, in which it was ſtipula- 13. : 
ted, that the Romans ſhould furniſh Troops to aſſiſt | 
the Cartbaginian Republic, in caſe Pyrrbus attacked it; 4 
and that the Carthaginians ſhould aſſiſt the Romans, 4 
when deſired, with their fleet. After this, Mago, ſail'd J. B. 
to Tarentum, where he had a conference with the King 18. C. 2. 
of Epirus. Finding that his intention was to paſs very 
ſoon into Sicily, he, in order to prevent it, ſailed with 
his fleet into the Streigbts between that Iſland and La- 
ly, under pretence of beſieging Rhegium. This oblig- Died. in 
ed Pyrrbus to continue at Tarentum, and carry on the Eclog. 
war for ſome time longer againſt the Romans. "0 
F. III. WHEN the ſpring was ſufficiently advanced, 
the Conſuls marched their troops into the territory of 4 
Tarentum, and Pyrrbus came and encamped within fight a 
of them; but the high opinion he had of Fabricius | 
- made 
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Y. of R. made him avoid a battle. While the two armies 


ora, provided he might have a reward proportionable | 
Pla Life to the greatneſs of his ſervice. Fabricius deteſting 


of Pyrrbus, the villainy of the Phyſician, and finding his Collegue 
Pp. 395. of the ſame ſentiment, they immediately diſpatched the 
following letter to the King. C. Fapricivs and 
Q. AmMiL1vs, Conſuls, to King PyRRHUsS, Health. 
* You have made an unhappy choice both of your 
© friends and your enemies. When you have read 
* the letter ſent us by one of your own people, 
vou will ſee that you make war with good and honeſt 
* men, while you truſt and promote villains. We give 


you this notice of your danger, not for your fake, 


nor to make our court to you, but to avoid the ca- 
lumny which might be brought upon us by your 
death, as if, for want of ſtrength or courage to over- 
come you, we had recourſe te treachery; Pyrrbus 


: upon receipt of this letter, is ſaid to have cry'd out, 
Entrop. B. This is that Fabricius, whom it is harder to turn a- 


* . 14. © fide from the ways of juſtice and honour, than to 


divert the ſun from its courſe; and in acknowledg- 


ment of the benefit, he immediately ſet all the Roman 
priſoners free without ranſom. Rome was however too 
generous to accept a preſent from an enemy, much 
leſs a reward for not conſenting to an execrable deed. 


1 In return therefore ſhe releaſed an equal number of 


3 Samnite and Tarentine priſoners. But though Pyrrbus, 
Pp „ more ardent than ever for a peace, difpatch'd Cynzas 


once more to Rome, to try the force of his eloquence 
and preſents, this able miniſter had no better ſucceſs 


than before; the Senators were ſteady in their reſolu- 


$ This tory is differently related by the Hiſtorians, as to the cir- 
cumſtances, but they all agree in the ſubſtance, 
| tion 
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withdrawn his troops out of Jah. 1 475 


had invited Pyrrbus into their iſland to aſſiſt them a- 1 


many favours at once Macedon had formerly been in 


of his ſpeedy arrival. Not long after, leaving in Ta- 


ſon, ſufficient to keep the much diſcontented inhabi- 


| proved fatal to the enemies of Rome. Fabricius fell up- 
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tion to enter into no treaty with the King, till he had Y. of K. 


$. IV. IT has been already ſaid, that the Syracufians Bef. J. C. 


gainſt the Cartbaginians. The King laid hold of this ſulſhip. 

5 to quit the war againſt the Romans, in which 7 p- 
e had now but little hopes of ſucceſs, having in the 397. 

laſt action loſt his beſt Troops and his braveſt Com- 

manders. Beſides, the Sicilian expedition was a new 

enterprize, and therefore very agreeable to the natural 

inconſtancy of his ſpirit. But juſt at this time he recei- 

ved intelligence, that Pfolemy Ceranus, King of Mace- 

don, was dead, and that the Macedonians wanted a King 

to guard them againſt an inundation of Barbarians. 

This news kept him ſome time in ſuſpenſe, and he plea- 

fafitly complained of Fortune for loading him with too 


his poſſeſſion, and he wiſhed to be maſter of it again ; 
but as Sicily would open him a paſſage into Africa, and 
conduct him to a more ample harveſt of glory, he de- 
termined at length for that expedition. In conſequence 
of this reſolution, he ſent his faithful Cyneas before him 
to treat with the cities there, and give them allurances 


rentum, under the command of Milo, a ſtrong garri- ,, B. 8. 


tants in ſubjection, he ſet ſail from thence with thirty 
thouſand foot and two thouſand five hundred horſe, on 
board a fleet of two hundred ſhips. His departure 


on the united Bruttians,, Lucanians, Tarentines, and 
Samnites, defeated them, drove them out of the field, 
and laid waſte their countries. 5 


c HAP. XXVII. 


§. I. The late of Sicily at the time of Pyrrhus's arrival 
there. He makes rapid and extenſive conqueſts in the 
iſland, F. Il. The Romans ſuffer a ſhameful defeat 
from the Samnites. III. But, the next year, carry- 


ing 
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* ing on the war with ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, Luca- 

nians, and Bruttians, theſe nations ſend 10 intreat Pyr- 

rhus to return io their aſſiſtance. His fleet, in its re- 

turn to Italy, is attacked by the Carthaginian fleet. Af 

ter bis landing ſuffers a confiderable loſs of men. He 

plunders the Temple of Proferpine. &. IV. The Ro- 

mans under the conduct of Curius Dentatus totally de- 

feat the forces of Pyrrhus. $. V. Who leaving a firong 
art in Tarentum, embarks for Epirus. 05 


Dieg. Sic. &. I. HEN Pyrrbus e in Sicily, this iNand 
= Vas almolt wholly poſſeſſed by foreigners 


Greeks, who had ſettled there at different times. Meſ- 
ſina, Eihbæum, and Syracuſe, were the capitals of the 
three dominions there eſtabliſhed. The Mameriines; 


from Mamertum in Campania, had poſleſs'd themſelves 


of the firſ# (much in the ſame manner as the perfidious 

Legian, who followed their example, got poſſeſſion of 

Polyb.B. 1. Rhegium; ) the Carthaginians were maſters of the ſecond ; 
& 7. and the third was governed by two tyrants, whom com- 
mon intereſt had united after a civil war, to call in the 

King of Epirus to aſſiſt them againſt the growing poy- 

er of the formidable African Republic. 

Pyrrbus ſoon after his arrival deprived the Carthagi- 

nians of all their conqueſts in Stcily, except Lihbæum. 

He alſo attacked the Mamertines, and having defeated 
them in a pitched battle, reduced them to their city of 
4 Meſſina only; after which he counted ſo much on the 
reduction of the whole Ifland, that he cauſed - one of 


his younger ſons (whom he had by a daughter of King 


Juſtin, B. Agathocles) to be ſtyled King of Sicily, purpoſing to 


23. c. 3. make the other King of Italy, which he now allo look- - 


| ed upon as a certain conquelt. 

xo z. L. II. IN the mean time the Centuries at Rome pro- 
56. Cceeded to the choice of new Conſuls. Fabricius preſided 

Bet. J. C. in the Comitia, and the reſpect he had acquired by his 


276. virtue was ſuch, that it made him maſter of the Electi- 


ng ons. Every body therefore was aſtoniſhed to ſee him 


vote and influence the aſſembly in favour of Grnelius 
Ruffinus 


of three different nations, Italians, Carthaginians, and 


— 
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Ruffinus, a man extremely covetous and ſelf-intereſted. v. 4 R. 


Fabricius hated him thoroughly, yet promoted his elec- 456, 


tion, becauſe of the dangerous ſituation of affairs, and Bet. J. C. 


becauſe he knew him to be a much abler ſoldier than . 7% 
any of his competitors. And theſe reaſons were im- RAP 5 
plyed in the ſhort anſwer he made to Raffinus's compli- Cic. E 
ment of thanks; * I deſerve no thanks, ſaid he, for Orat. B. 
* chuſing rather to be plundered than ſold. The Col- 2. c. 66. 
legue given to Ruffinus *, was C. Junius T Brutus, A ,q 
and they both turned their forces againſt Samnium. The time. 
Samnites being too weak to ſuſtain the attacks of two I A 2d 
Conſular armies, fled to their mountains, and there in- me. 
trenched themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that it was no eaſy 


matter to force them. The Romans nevertheleſs at- z B. 8. 


tempted it, and were puniſhed for their raſhneſs ; ma- 
ny of them were killed, and a great number taken 
priſoners and loaded with irons. The Conſuls at length 
aſhamed of their enterprize, threw the blame on each 
other, and ſeparated ; Brutus continued in Samnium, 


while Ruſſinus entered the territory of the Lucanians and 
Bruttians. Theſe nations continued ſteady in their ad- 4 


herence to Pyrrbus and the Tarentines, Ruffinus there- 
fore not only laid their country waſte with fire and 
ſword, but formed a deſign upon Coton, a conſider- 
able City belonging to the Brutiians, and ſituated on 
the borders of the Jonian ſea, at a little diſtance from 
Cape Lacinium. He found this place too well defen- 
ded to be carried by force; for Milo having notice of 
his deſign, had ſent a reinforcement of Epirots to the 
garriſon, under the command of one Nichomacbus. 
However, the Conſul took it by ſtratagem. Having 
been repulſed by the beſieged, who made a ſally, he Strat. B. 
exaggerated the loſs he had ſuſtained in the action, z. c. 6. 
and imployed two pretended deſerters to publiſh, one, Zenaras 
that he was going to retire into the country of the 
Locrenſes, the other, that he was actually gone, and 
had marched off in a precipitate manner. Nichoma- 
chus, deceived by theſe reports and by the Cnſul's 
decamping, haſtened with his troops to relieve Locris, 
which he imagined the Romans intended to beſiege. 

| _ Ruffinns 
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Ruffinas took the advantage of his abſence, returned 


with all expedition, and, by the help of a fog, got into 
the place almoſt before the inhabitants, who were in 
perfect ſecurity, diſcovered him; and not only fo, but 
he defeated Nichomachus alſo in the field, who when he 
found himſelf cheated, would have led back his detach- 


Aan. ment to Tarentum. Locris likewiſe foon after ſurren- 


3 dered to the Romans, - the inhabitants having firſt maſ- 
ale ſacred the Governor and Garrriſon that Pyrrbus had 


left in it. [The Capiloline Marbles aſcribe all theſe ex- 


plboits to the Conjul Brutus. 
1. of H. III. IN the following Conſulſbip of Q. Fabius 
Gurges and C. Genucius, Rome was afflicted with a ſtrange 


Bet. a C. fort of Plague, which chiefly affected women with child 


275. and breeding cattle To put an end to this calamity, 


176 Con- an unfortunate Yeftal was buried alive; and Ruffinus was 


fulſhip. 


A za Created Difator, to drive a nail into the wall of Jupi- 


time. #er's Temple. In the mean time the ſickneſs did not 
Oroſ. B 4. hinder the Romans from continuing the war. Fabius 


my =” by repeated victories reduced the Samnites, Lucanians, 
an 


"vt and Bruttians fo low, that they could no longer keep the | 


field without Pyrrhas : ; and they therefore ſent Amba- 
ſſadors to him to intreat him to return, and put himſelf 
again at their head. 

Tuſtin, The face of Pyrrbus's affairs in Sicily was now much 


B. 
PL 4 changed. At his firſt arrival he gained the hearts of 


of 255 the Sicilians, by his inſinuating affable behaviour; but 


p. 398. being afterwards elated with ſucceſs, his mild govern- 
D. Hal. in ment changed into an abſolute tyranny. He treated 
excerptis. cruelly thoſe very men who had been chiefly inſtru- 
# Valeſio. mental to his good fortune. He excluded the natives from 
the Magiſtracies, beſtowing them on his Guards and 
Courtiers, whoſe extortions and injuſtices were fo 
grievous, that at length the cities entered into leagues, 
fome with the Carthaginians, and others with the Ma- 


mertines, to expel him the iſland. The African Repub- 


Tu in. lic had alſo ſent a powerful army into Sicily to recover 


23.C 3. her former conqueſts. This being the ſituation of the 


King's affairs when the Ambaſſadors arrived, he was 
not a little pleaſed to have ſo * a pretence to 
leave 


8 
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leave a country, where he was no longer ſafe. At his 
departure he is reported to have turned: his eyes back 
upon the iſland, and to have ſaid to thoſe who were 
near him, What a noble field are we leaving for the Pe. Life 
Caribaginians and Romans to fight in!“ In his paſſage of Pyrrb. 
the Carivaginian fleet attacked him, ſunk ſeventy of his P; 398. 
veſſels, and diſperſed all the reſt of his two hundred ee e 
fail, except twelve ſhips, with which he eſcaped to à Valeſio. 
Italy. He landed near Rhegium; and when he had there Plus. Life 
collected the ſcattered remains of his forces, which had of Fyrrö. 
been driven on different parts of the coaſt, he marched P. 399 
towards Tarentum. 7 TT | 
The Mamertines, upon the firſt report of his intend- 
ed departure from S:c:ly, had detached 10,000 men to 
Rhegium, to moleſt him after his landing; and theſe ly- 
ing in ambuſh in woods and behind rocks, attacked the 
rear guard of his army unexpectedly, and made great 
ſlaughter. Pyrrbus, on this occaſion, ſignally diſplayed 
his heroic bravery and ſurpriſing ſtrength. In the be- 
ginning of the action be received a wound in the head, 
which obliged him to retire out of the battle ; but re- 
turning to it again, he is ſaid with one ſtroke of his ſabre 
to have cleft a Marmertine to the waiſt, who defied. 
him to ſingle combat. This action ſo aſtoniſhed the Zunarer, 
enemy, that they ceaſed the fight, and the King con- B. 8. 
tinued his march towards Tarentum. It was neceſſary 
for him to paſs through the territory of the Locren/es, 
who hada little before maſſacred the garriſon he had left 

in Locrts. He not only exerciſed all forts of cruelties % aid 
on this people, but plunderd the Temple of Proſerpine, Valeſium 
to ſupply the wants of his army. The great treaſure 
which he found there, he put on board his fleet to be 
carried to Tareutum by ſea, but the ſhips were all daſhed 
againſt rocks by a tempeſt, and the mariners loſt. The ya Max. 
hiſtorians relate, that Pyrrhus now repented of his ſacri - B. 1. c. 1. 
lege; and as the ſea had thrown the greateſt part of the 
treaſure upon the ſhore, he cauſed it to be gathered up 
and replaced in the Temple with great reverence ; and 4%. 


not only ſo, but he put to death all thoſe who had coun- _—_ Va- 
ſelled him to rob the Temple. lefium. 


His 
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His army, when he arrived at Tarentum, conſiſted 

_ of about twenty thouſand foot and three thouſand 

orſe. — | 3 

v. of R F. IV. BEFORE Pyrrbus was in a condition to renew 
478. the war, Rome changed her Conſuls; and the famous 
Bef. J. C. Curius Dentatus was now raiſed (a ſecond time) to that 
5 — dignity, with L. Cornelius Lentulus. Their firſt buſineſs 
ſulſhip, Was to raiſe two armies, which might be ſufficient to 
make head againſt the King of Epirus with his numer- 

ous allies. But when Curius would have begun to form 

the Legions, he found that the Roman youth, from ſome 
unaccountable caprice, or perhaps becauſe their ſpirits 

were depreſſed by the late contagious diſtemper, refu- 

ſed to inlift themſelves. Upon this he aſſembled the 

Val. Max. Tribes and put all their names into an urn. The firſt 
| 12 c. 3. drawn was the Pollian Tribe; and the man of this Tribe, 
Egle t. . Whoſe name came firſt up, being an audacious young 
fellow, and refuſing to liſt, Curius ordered his effects to 

be fold, and, upon his appealing to the Tribunes, he fold 

the man too, ſaying, * The Commonwealth ſtood in no 

© need of ſuch members as refuſed obedience.* The 

fellow's cauſe being too bad, the Tribunes did not think 

it for their honour to aſſiſt him; and from this time if 

any Roman refuſed to liſt himſelf in a regular muſter, 

when commanded, it became a cuſtom to make a ſlave 

of him. . 3 | 

So wholſome an inſtance of ſeverity had its due effect; 

and two conſiderable armies were rarſed without further 
oppoſition. Lentulus led one into Lucania, while Curius 

Plut. in entered Samnium with the other. Pyrrbus, to make 


Pyrrh. head againſt both, was obliged to divide his forces, 


p. 399- which were now become very conſiderable ; and eſteem- 
ing Curius the more formidable of the two Roman 


Generals, he marched himſelf againſt him with the 


choice of his Epirots and of his Elephants. And tho' 


the Conſul had poſted himſelf very advantageouſly near 


Frontin. Beneventum, in a place full of hollow ways, rocks, and 


B. 2. c. 1. woods, Where the Grecian Phalanx could not act with all 


Plut. its ſtrength ; yet Phyrrhus, who found it neceſſary 0 


Life of x a . 
Pyrrbus, ſome new exploit to confirm his allies, who were muc 


p. 399. ” diſcontented 
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the Romans in their camp. He marched by night in 


hopes' to ſurprize them ; but paſſing through certain 
woods his lights failed him, and he loſt his way; and at 177 Con- 


5 3 
diſcontented with him, made all poſſible haſte to attack V. of R. 


274 


478. 
Bef. J. C. 


the break of day his approach was diſcovered by the ſulſhip. 


Romans as he came down. the hills that bordered the 


Tauraſrtan fields. Curius allied out of his camp, with a 


detachment, of his Legionari-s, and fell upon the King's 
van-guard with ſuch fury, that he put them to flight, 
killed a great number of them, and took ſomeElephants. 
This ſucceſs encouraged Curius to deſcend into the 
plain, and try a pitched battle with the enemy. One 


of his wings had the advantage in the beginning of the 


battle, but the other was overborne by the Elephants, 
and driven back to the intrenchments; but then the 


| Conſul ſending for a body of troops which he had left to 


guard his camp, theſe to plied the huge beaſts with 


lighted torches, that they ran back upon the Zpzrots, Orof B. 4. 


bearing down and breaking all their ranks, ſo that the ©: 2. 


Romans obtained a compleat victory: The King is ſaid 
to have loſt in this-ation 23000 men, His army, ac- 
cording to Oroſius, had conſiſted of 80000 Foot and 
6000 Horſe. _ Hh | | | 

Fyrrbus's camp being alſo taken, proved afterwards 


of great ſervice to the Romans; for they not only admi- 


red the form of it, but made it their model for the fu- 
ture. Hitherto a large encloſure within a rampart and 


Eutrop. 
2. P. 14. 


a ditch had ſerved them for a camp, in which their tents. proper. 
were pitched in a diſorderly manner; but now. they got B. 4. c. r. 


great light into the art of encamping, which by gradual 
IEA they at length carried to the higheſt per- 
ection. | FANS OOO. 

$ V. THE King of Epirus, who after his defeat had 
retired to Tarentum with a ſmall body of Horſe, reſolved 
to leave Italy as ſoon as polſtble ; but he concealed his 
deſign, and endeavoured to keep up the ſpirits of his 
allies by giving them hopes of ſuccour from Greece. 


In reality he ſent letters thither to ſeveral courts, de-. in, 


manding men and money; but for want of favourable 
anſwers, forged ſuch as might pleaſe thoſe he would 
VOL I. 1 


B. 25. c. 3. 
Polyneus 
Stratag. 
deceive. B. 8. 
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V. of R. deceive. When he could no longer conceal his reſolu- 
RS 527 c tion of going, the method he took to ſave his honour, 
at leaſt for ſome time, was to pretend to be on a ſudden 

177 Con- tranſported with anger againſt his friends for their di- 
ſulhip. latorineſs in ſending him the ſuccours he required. Then, 

ſaid he,] muſt go myſelf and fetch them. He left a ſtrong 
garriſon in Tarentum under the command of Milo; and, 

to engage him to be faithful, one author tells us, that he 


Zen. B. 8. made him at his departure a very extraordinary preſent, 


a ſeat covered with the ſkin of the wretch NVicias, that 
Phyſician who had offered Fabricius to poiſon the King 
Plut.in his maſter. After theſe diſguiſes and precautions he 
Pyrrh. returned 1 into Epirus with only 8000 Foot and 500 Horle. 


p. 400. 
CHAP. XXIX. 


$ I The 3 of Curius for his viftory. His dif inte- 
reftedneſs. & II. He is continued for another year in 
the Conſulate, He forces the Samnites and Lucaniaus 
to retire for refuge to their mountains. The. next 
year, the Conſul Claudius defeats. them in a pitched 
battle. S III. Ptolemy Philadelphus ſends an Em- 
boſſy to Rome, 10 4ſt an alliance with the Republic. 
The Romans ſend Ambaſſadors into Egypt. & IV. 
Certain advice comes that Pyrrhus is dead. [T. he man- 
ner of bis death is related,] The SAMNITES, in de- 
pair, put all to the hazard of à battle, are defeated, 
and thereby totally ſubdued, after a war which had 
laſted 72 years. The BruTTians and LUCANIANSs 
ſubmit ſoon after; and Tarentum is ſurrendered into 
the Lands of the Romans ; after which the Carthagi- 
nians, whoſe fleet. lay before Tarentum, ſailed, away 
from ihe ceaſt., & V. The Romans puniſh the perfi- 
dious Campanian Legion. & VI. Silver Money is 
coined at Rome for the firſt time. & VII. Picenum 
is entirely Jubdued, and the SABINES are made entirely 
1 Roman, by being admitied to the right of ſuffrage in 
_ tbe Roman Comitia. & VIII. A war is commenced 
with the Salentines which nation, together with the 
Sarcitiates in Umbria, being entirely ſubdued, Rome 
remains 
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remains miſtreſs of all the Countries in ITALY from 
the remoteſt part of Hetruria to the Tonian Sea, and 
from the Tyrrhenian Sea to the Adriatic. & IX. The 
Republic is courted by foreign States. A law is paſſed 
to prevent inſults on Ambaſſadors, The Romans re- 
gulale their Finances. f 1 


5 I. N D now the Triumphal Proceſſion of Curius, V. of R. 

| for his victory over FPyrrbus, drew all the at- 478-_ 
tention of the People at Rome. The Romans had never ware 4 
before ſeen ſo much magnificence, ſuch quantities of 1 
rich ſpoil; Veſſels of Gold, Purple Carpets, Statues, ſulſhip. 
Pictures, and, in ſhort, all the fineries of the Greek Florus, B. 
Cities. Rome, ſays Florus, could hardly contain her vic- 6. 8. . 
tory. And what raiſed the admiration of the People 
more than all, were the Elephants, thoſe huge animals, 
with Towers on their backs. The Senate, to reward 
the victor, impowered him to appropriate to himſelf fifty 
acres of the Conquered Lands; but he declined this H. B. 18. 
favour, having firmly reſolved never to poſſeſs above ½ xy... 
ſeven acres, an Eſtate which he thought ſufficient for the g. 1 c. 3. 
ſupport of any honeſt man. hes 25 

The Triumph of Curius was followed by that of his 
Collegue Lentulus, who made a ſucceisfu] campaign in 
Lucania, and taken Caudium from the Samnites OE. 

This happy Conſalſhip ended with a Cenſus and Lu/- 
trum. The auſtere Fabricius, and his old Collegue in 
the Conſulſhip, Æmilius Papus, being Cenſors this year, 
they made a new liſt of Senators, and excluded all thoſe 
of the former hiſt who led diſſolute lives; nay, Corneirus 
Ruffinus, who had been Conjul and Difator, was ſtruck Plut. Life 
out of the roll, only for having ten pounds weight of <1 Ng 
Silver Plate for his table. The number of Roman Citi- <—— Ko 
Zens fit to bear arms appeared to be 271, 224. 

$ II. THE Romans being under the apprehenſion y. of R. 
that Fyrrbus might ſoon appear again in Hay, continued 40. 
Curius in the Conſulate for the next year, giving hini Bef. J. C. 
for a Collegue Cornelius Merenda. In the mean time the 273: : 
Tarentines, who had hated Fyrrbus ever lince his firſt fallhip. 
coming among them, began now to deſpiſe him. Plac- Zonaras, 
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ing one Nicon at their head, they forced Nilo and his 
Troops to retire into the Citadel, and confine themſelves 
there. The belief that by theſe diviſions Tarentum 
would ruin herſelf, and be forced in the end to ſurren— 
der to the Romans, was what probably made Curius neg- 
lect to beſiege it. He turned his” forces againſt the 
Samnites and Lucanians, who not being able to keep the 

v. of R. field, retired to their mountains. But in the following 

480. Conjulfhrp, of C. Fabius Dorſo and C. Cladius * Canina, 

Bef J C. being encouraged, doubtleſs, by the emiſſaries from 


. Epirus, who promiſed them that Pyrrbus (after the con- 


ſulſhip. queſt of Macedon, which he had undertaken fince his 


* Azd return home) would haſten to their aſſiſtance, they came 

tune. down again into the plains to defend their Towns, and 

Faft.Capit, Preſerve their harveſts. Claudius defeated them in a 
pitched battle, and preſerved the ſame aſcendant over 
them, which his predeceſſors had gained. 


$ UI. THE reputation of the Romans beiog now 


ſpread into foreign countries by the ſucceſsful war they 
had ſuſtained for ſix years againſt Pyrrbus, Pol my Phi- 
Eutrop, ladelphus, King of Agypt, ſent an Embally to Rome to 
B. 2. p.15. aſk the friendſhip of the Republic, an honour which 
rs gave the Komars no ſmall pleaſure. Not to be out- 
Liv. Epit. done in civility. they ſent away to Zgypt four ambaſſa- 
. dots, choſen with the utmoſt circumſpection by a Senate 
Dion. in. ſtudious to preſerve their reputation abroad entire. Fabius 
Tal e., Gurges was at the head of the Embaſſy, and with him 
B. 4. c. 3. Were Joined three Curule Adiles, two of them brothers 
of the Fabian family, and the third 9. Ogulnius. Their 
reception was magnificent, and P:o/-my at a ſplendid 
entertainment preſented each of them with a Crown of 
Gold, which they received, becauſe they were unwilling 
to diſoblige him by a refuſal, but they went the next 
morning and placed them on the heads of the King's 
Statues, that were erected in the public parts of the city. 
The rich preſents which the King offered them at their 
audience of leave they alſo accepted; but at their re- 
turn to Reme, and before they went to the Senate, they 


depoſited all theſe preſents in the public Treaſury, de- 


ſiring no reward but Glory for the ſervices they did their 
| country : 
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ing in the night admitted him into the Town by one of 
the gates, and the other faction having opened another 
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country : However, the Senate and People ordered the 
Quæſtors to reſtore to the Ambaſſadors what had. been 
given them for their own ute. _ 
$ IV. WHETHER the Romans bein not, I. Ad R. 
that Pyrrbus when he had conquered Macedon, would Be F.C; 
once more return into /taly, they took care to chuſe ſuch 271. 
Conſuls ſor the next year as ſhould be able to cope with 180 Con- 
him if he came. Their choice fell upon L. Papirius ſulſhip. 
Curſor and 5p. Car vilius, Who both of them had been 


raiſed to that eminent ſtation before, and had ſignalized 


themſelves in it. Theſe Generals, with two Conſular 
armies, were already entered into the Territory of the 


Samnites, when an account came that Pyrrbus was dead. 


This inconſtant Prince, when he had almoſt, totally ſub- 
dued Mac-den, left that enterprize to undertake the 


protection and reſtoration of Cleonynius King of Sparta, ple. Life 


who had been driven from his capital. by the intrigues of Fyrrb. 


of his wife, and the ambition of his nephew. Such was P. 494+ 


the Epiro!'s pretenee; but his real deſign was to make Fu FAY | 
himſelf maſter of all Peloponneſus, by taking advantage B. 25, C.4. 
of the diviſions which, had ſprung up there. He marched *_ 


into Laconia, and inveſted La: cedemon, but ſoon after 


quitted that undertaking likewiſe; to get poſſelſion of 
Argos, whither he was invited by one of the two factions 
into which that city was ſplit. There he fell by the 
hand of a woman. The faction that favoured him hav- 


gate to 2 body of Macedonians and Spartans, a_bloody 


battle was fought, in which Pyrrbus receiving a ſlight 


wound from a young Argian, would have revenged it by 
his death: But the mother of the young man, affright- 


ed at her ſon's danger, which ſhe beheld from the top of 
A houſe, took up a great tile, and with both her hands 
threw it at the King; who receiving the blow. in the 
nape of his neck, of which it bruiſed the Pertebre, fell 
ſenſeleſs to the ground; and then Zopyrus, a Hacedonian, 
who was the only perſon in the throng that ak) him, 
ſevered his head from his VI.. »:1: tha 
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V. 5 R. The news of Pyrrhus's death threw the PE Pt into 
Bet J. c. deſpair ; they now looked upon their liberty as gone, 
and, like men in ſuch a ſituation, put all to the hazard 
180 Con- of a "ſingle battle. Florus ſays, that the Samnites were ſo 
> rang. totally conquered, and the ruins of their Cities ſo ruined, 
4 ph, 1. that Samnium might in vain be fought for in Samnium. 
And thus ended this bloody war, which had laſted ſe- 
venty two years, and had procured the Roman Generals 
. thirty-one Triumphs. The Bruttians and Lucanians ſoon 
after ſubmitted to the ſame yoke. Tarentum remained 
unpuniſhed, and thither therefore the Conſuls marched 
and inveſted it. Milo ſtil] poſſeſſed the Citadel. The 
Oreſ.B. 4. Tarentines (as it is reaſonably thought) had implored the 
ch.3. aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians ; for theſe lay with a fleet 
before the Town, and pretended to bave no deſign but 
Liv. Epit. againſt Milo and his Epirots. Papirius being deſirous to 
14 prevent the Carthaginians from getting any footing in 
"4 , Tah, ſignified privately to Milo, that if he would ſurren- 
Frontin, der up the Citadel to him, he and his garriſon ſhould not 
Stratag. only have their lives ſpared, but be tranſported ſafe with 
B. 3. c. 3. their effects to Epirus, Milo readily liſtened to this 
offer, and even did more than he was aſked, He under- 
took to put the City likewiſe into the Conſuls hands. 
Having aſſembled the Tarentines, he perſuaded them to 
depute him to the Conſul, promiſing to negociate matters 
ſo well for them, that they ſhould loſe neither their lives 
nor their eſtates; and he made good his word. The Ro- 
mans being ſoon after admitted into the Town, did no 
violence to the inhabitants. As for the Carthaoimans, 
when they found themſelves diſappointed, they Tetired 
with their fleet, leaving the Romans in a well-grounded 
ſuſpicion, that "they bad intended to ſeize a place which 
by right of Conqueſt belonged to Rome; and though 
their manner of proceeding did not cauſe an open npp- 
ture, it produced a coldneſs at leaſt between the two 
Republics. | 
rel Capit. SV. ALL the old enemies of Rome, the Sabines, 
Volſci, Campanians, and Hetrurians being ſubdued, and 
theſe, with the other nations newly conquered, being 


* 
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now become parts of one and the ſame State of Which 

Rome was the capital, the Republic was at leiſure to 

wipe off the diſhonour thrown upon her by the perfidi- Polyb. B. 1. 
ous Campanian Legion, formerly ſent to Rhegium. As c. 7. 
ſoon therefore as Quinius Claudius and L. Genurius Clep- V. of R. 
Ana were entered upon the Conſu/h/p, the latter was gef J. c 
ordered to lead an army to that City and beſiege it. 250. 
The uſurpers, to make a better defence, not only called 181 Con- 
to their aſſiſtance the Mamertines (who were themſelves fulſhip. 
originally Campanians, and had acted the fame part at | 
Meſſuna, after the death of King Aga bocles, which te 
other had done at Rbegium) but opened an Aſylum for Zon. 8. 8. 
all the Banditii of the country. Their obſtinacy being 
increaſed by this additional ſtrength, the ſiege proved a 

long one, and proviſions failing in the camp of the Re- 


mans, Genucius was obliged to have recourſe to Hier, 


King of Syracuſe, a generous Prince, whole name will 
be often mentioned in the, courſe of this hiſtory, Hiero 
furniſhed the Couſul not only with the corn he wanted, 


but with a reinforcement of ſome Sicilian Troops; and 


by the help of theſe ſaccours the Romans took the town. eln B. 
Of about 4500 men, of which the guilty Legion had at i 5 
firſt conſiſted, there remained now but 300 alive Theſe, Val. Max. 
though Campanians by birth, having the priviledges of B. 2. c. 
Roman Citizenſhip, were ſent priſoners to Rome to be there 915. 
tried. The Senate condemned them all to be firſt bea- 
ten with rods, and then beheaded ; and notwithſtanding 

that one of the Tribunes made an oppoſition ' to this ſen- 

-tence, pretending that it belonged to the People alone to 
pronounce upon Roman Citizens in capital caſes, the de 
cree was executed, and they were put to death by fifty 


at a time in the Forum Romanum. By this execution the ph. B as 50 A 
Republic cleared herſelf from the ſuſpicion of having c. 7. 


had any part in the treachery of the Campanian Legion. 
Thoſe of the old inhabitants, who had eſcaped the cru- 
elty of the uſurpers, were re-inſtated in the poſſeſſion of 
their lands, liberties and laws | . Y.of R. 
FS VI. DURING the following adminiſtration of 483. 
the Conſuls C. Genucius and Cn. Cornelius, the former ob- Bef. J. C. 
tained a 3 over the Sarcinates, a people of Umbria, _— 
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who were for the moſt part Gauls. This year was re- 


_ , markable for nothing more, except the ſeverity of the 
r. Winter. The ſnow lay forty days upon the ground in 
the Forum of Rome, and was of a prodigious depth. 
The ſucceeding Conſuls, Q. Ogulnius Gallus and C. Fa- 
ius Piftor, were ordered to undertake the reduction of 
the Hcentes and Salentines (the only nation in the Eaſt 
of Maly not yet ſubject to the Republic) but they were 
of a ſudden called elſew here, to extinguiſh a flame which 
a very ſmall ſpark had kindled. One Lollius, by birth 
a a Samnite, had been delivered to the - Ronans. by his 
_. countrymen, as a hoſtage for their fidelity. This man 
had eſcaped from Rome, joined a company of rebels, 
ſeized a ſtrong place in Samnium, and was committing 


_ robberies in all the country; he had drawn alſo the 
Caricini, who were either a people of Samnium, or in alli- 
ance with them, into his meaſures, making their City 
the magazine of his booty. The Conſuls were the: e- 
fore diſpatched to lay ſiege to that place; and by the 
help of ſome deſerters, who introduced the Roman 


Troops ſecretly into it, they made an eaſy conqueſt. 


The Conſuls had no Triumph for their ſucceſs in this 


War, becauſe it was deemed a civil war ; nevertheleſs, 
5 57 ſignalized their victory by more laſt ing monuments. 


To this time the Romans had never uſed any money 


in commerce, except pieces of Braſs ſtamped with the 
figure of a Bull. a Ram, and a Boar; they had been too 
| | poor to coin. Silver Money. But now: after the conquelt 


Plin. B 33. 


ch. 3. 


of Samnium, and the ſurrendry of Tarentum, the riches of 
the State being increaſed, and a great. quantity of bars 


of ſilver (of no uſe to the Republic in that form) having 
been found among the treaſures taken from Lallius, the 


Suidas un- 
der the 

word Me- 
rc. 


Conſuls thought it adviſeable to coin the ſilver, and in- 
troduce it into commerce. The place appointed for the 
Mint was the Temple of Juno Mone/a, from whence 
comes the word Money. The new ſpecies, inſtead of 
being ſtamped with the figures of animals, was made 


io repreſent the exploits of the Roman Heroes, by inge- 


nious hieroglyphics ; but ſo ænigmatically, that the in- 
vention of our antiquaries is often put to the rack to ex- 
| * : | plain 
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plain them Some of thele pieces of ſilver money, V. of R. 
being worth ten Aſſes of braſs, were called Denarii, and 484. 

marked with the numeral letter X; and others wort 
but five Ales, were called Quinarii, and were marked 183 Con- 


Bef. J, C. 
h 268. 


with the letter V. The Seftertii, which were worth but fulſhip 


two Aſſes and a half, were diſtinguiſhed, by the letters |; 15 arr. de 
H ps g. Lat. 
$ VIE THE next year the new. Conſuls, P. Sempro- Dade fe. 


nius Sorbus and Appius Claudius C afſus (ſon of the | fa- mis tertine. 
mous blind Appius, and the heir of his artfulneſs) en- V. 46 
tered Picenum jointly; but new commotions in Umbria Be ff © 
obliged. the latter ſoon after to march thither. He laid 


ſiege to Camerinum, a town ſituated near the Afennines 184 Ob- 
that ſeparated Umbria from Picenum; and when he had ſulſbip. 


taken it, treated the inhabitants barbarouſly : he ſold 2245 B. 


them for ſlaves, contrary to his agreement with them, 747. Max. 
put the purchaſe- money into the public treaſury, - and-B: 6. c. 5. 


ſeized their lands. The Republic, however, would not 


authoriſe ſo wicked a fraud. The Senate N the 


unhappy wretches to be ſought out, granted them the 
privilege of Roman Citizens, aſſigned them a quarter up- 
on Mount Aventine for an habitation, and allotted each 


of them as much land as he had loſt in Umbria. 

In the mean time Sempronius Sophus durſued the War 
againſt the Picentes. Juſt as he was going, to engage 
with the enemy in a pitched battle, a ſudden earthquake 
greatly terriſied his ſoldiers, and damped their ardour for 
Bohting ; but he telling them, That the earth ſhook Frontin. 


3 only for fear of changing its maſters,” and then Strat. B. i. 


vou ing a Temple to the Goddels Tellus, they quickly reco- 2g 
vered their courage, and fell upon the Picentes with their e. 75 8 
uſual intrepidity. The battle muſt have been exceed- 8 B. 4. 
ingly. bloody, for though the Conſul gained the victory, © 4 | 
he loſt: the greater part of his troops in the action. © ln.B ze 
Aſculum, the capital of Picenum, ſoon after ſurrendered, 5 * 


and the whole nation gave themſelves to the ; Romans ; 


an important increaſe of the dominion of the Republic, 


becauſe this country alone was able to ſupply her armies 
with 360000 ſoldiers. by i: 
To 
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FP. of R To keep the newly-conquered nations in awe, the 
bei 7 c Romans at this time ſettled Colonies at Ariminum in the 

267. country of the Picenter, and at Beneventum in that of the 
184 Con- Samnites ; and at this time allo the Sabines, whoſe right 
falthip. of Citizenſhip at Rome had hitherto extended only to 
the privilege of being incorporated in the Legions, in- 
ſtead of barely ſerving as auxiliaries, were admitted to 
the right of ſuffrage in the City, and thereby became 
entirely Roman. 9 5 


Fel. Pat. 
B. 1. c.14. 


$ VIII THE Salentines, whoſe chief Cities were 
Hydruntum, Aletium and Brunduſium, were now almoſt 
the only people in the eaſtern extremity of 7zaly, that 
remained unſubdued to the Romans, It was eaſy for the 
| ambitious Republic to invent pretences to rob her 
Y. ot R. neighbours of their liberty. The next year's Conſuls, 
436. L. Julius Libo and M. Attilius Regulus, took Brunduſium; 
a 4 C. but as the brave Salentines diſputed their country inch 
185 Con- by inch, the two Generals were obliged to leave their 
ſulſhip. conqueſts to be finiſhed by their ſucceſſors. Theſe were 
Fl. B. 1. Numerius Fabius and D. Funius Pera, who, having firſt 
ſubdued the Sarcinates in Umbria, totally reduced the 
Salentin's (though they had brought the Meſſapians or 
Tapygians into their quarrel.) The reduction of two 
c nations in one campaign procured each Conſul two 
Fafi.Capit. Triumphs, a thing unheard of before in the Republic. 
Rome was now become miſtreſs of all the different 
nations of 7:aly, from the fartheſt part of He'ruria to the 
Tonian Sea, and from the Tuſcan Sea croſs the Apennin-s 
to the Adriatic. But theſe nations had nor all the ſame 
privileges, nor were upon the ſame footing in point of 
ſubjection. Some were ſo entirely ſubject to Rome, as 
to have no laws but what they received from thence; 
others retained their old cuſtoms and forms of govern- 
ment. Some were tributary, others barely allies, who 
were bound to furniſh the Roman army with troops, and 
maintain them at their own expence. Some had the 
privileges of Roman Citizenſhip, and their ſoldiers were 
incorporated in the Legions, others had likewiſe a right 
of ſuffrage in the elections made by the Centuries in the 
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Campus Martins. Theſe different degrees of honour, pri- V. of R. 


vileges and liberty, were founded in the different terms Bet 7 0. 
granted by the conquerors in their treaties with the van- 265. 

quiſhed ; and theſe honours and privileges were after- 186 Son. 
wards increaſed, according to the fidelity, of the ſeveral fulhip. - 


cities and nations, and the ſervices they did the Re- 


public. | 

$ IX. AFTER the great increaſe of power .and 
dominion which the Romans acquired by their victories 
over Pyrrhus and his [talian allies, free Cities and whole 
Nations beyond the ſeas began to follow the example of 
the King of Egypt, and court the friendihip of the Re- 
public. Apollonia, ſituated over-againſt Branduſium, 
was the firſt city of Macedon that ſent Ambaſladors to 
deſire her protection. Theſe Ambaſſadors were receiv- Liv. Epit. 
ed with honour by the Senate; but afterwards, upon 15. 


ſome occaſion not known, were inſulted by Fabricius and La Max. | 


Apronius, young Romans of great diſtinction, and at this ann 
time A#diles, So grievous a breach of the law of nations 
required ſatisfaction; nor did the Republic refuſe. it. 


The young men were condemned to be delivered up 


into the hands of the Ambaſſadors, in order to be tranſ- 
ported to Apollonia, and there puniſhed at the pleaſure 
of the People. This was ſhewing the Apolloniates all 
the regard poſſible; and they, in their turn, ſhewed a 
prudent reſpect for the Roman Senate; Fabricius and 
Apronius were hoſpitably received, and then ſent back to 


Rome. And this memorable event gave riſe to a law 


(which ſubſiſted ever after) That if any Citizen, of Dig. Pa- 
* what quality ſoever, inſulted an Ambaſlador, he ſhould rag. de 
ebe delivered up to the injured nation.” | Legat. 


„ . 


And now the great affair of the Republic under the V. of R. 
adminiſtration of the Conſuls Q. Fabius Gurges and L. 488. 
Mamilius Vitulus, was to regulate her Revenues. . Theſe i 0. 
revenues aroſe from the tributes each province was to 185 > 
pay; from the rents of certain arable and paſture lands, ſulſhip. 
which the Republic reſerved as her demeſnes, whenever * A 3d 
' ſhe divided any conquered lands among the Citizens; time. 
from- the tenth of the produce of all lands dependent, 
: 35-8 | — = Oli 
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on her; and laſtly from the impoſts upon all merchan- 
dize imported into her dominions. It has been already 
obſerved, that four Officers, with the title of Ouxftors, 
had the charge of receiving and diſburfing the Public 
Moneys. Yalerius Pep/ice'a, ſoon after the birth of the 
Republic, deſiring to eate himſelf of the care of the Fi- 
nances, had appointed two: To theſe Sempronius Atrati- 
nus, ih the year 333, being then Military Tribune with 
Conſular Authority, had added two more, whoſe peculiar 
butineſs was to attend the Conſuls in their expeditions, 


keep the military cheſt, pay the troops, and fel] the ſpoils 
and priſoners taken from the enerny. The Quzftors 


neither of the one nor of the other inſtitution had any of 
the great badges of diſtinction annexed to their offices. 
They had neither Curule Chairs, nor Lictors, nor Appa- 


ritors; nor could they refuſe to appear before the Præ- 


7%, upon a a ſummons from even the meaneſt of the Citi- 


zens. The only privileges they had were thoſe of aſſem- 
bling the Comitia at Rome, and ſpeaking to them from 
the Roſtra, and haranguing the ſoldiers in the field. 


The four Quæſtors had been found to be hardly ſuf- 


ficient to go through the buſineſs belonging to them 


even before the late conqueſts; but now it was abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to augment the number of theſe offi- 


cers; and four new ones were therefore created, with 
the title of Provincial Quæſtors, to take charge of the 


four a provinces into which "on Republic had divided 
her conqueits. 


The 


The ſeat or chief office of the firſt province was at O/ia, a ma- 


ritime city near Rome. This Quæflonſbip reached, in all probability, 
from the head of the Tiber and the river Arnus, to the mouth of the 


Liris ; and comprehended Hetruria, Latium, Sabinia, Umbria, and, 
in ſhort, all the coaſts of the Ta/can ſea, and all the lands between 
that ſea and the Apennines, The ſeat of the ſecond province was at 
Cale, in the delightful country of Campania; and it reached from 


the Liris to the Gulph of Tarentum. This province contained Campa- : 


nia, Samnium, Lucania, the country of the Bruttii, and Oenotria; and 
within it were many rich maritime cities. The third province reach- | 
ed from the Apennines to the ſhore of the Aariatic ſea, and was called 

the 
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The uſual fortune of Rome during any interval of V. of R. 


tranquillity, did not fail to attend her at this time. A 
moſt dreadful Plague raged both in the City and in the 
Country. The Sybilliae books, according to cuſtom, 


488. 
Bet. J C. 
264 
187 Con- 


were hereupon conſulted; and it was there found, that ſulſhip. 


ſome ſecret crimes had drawn down the wrath of 
Heaven upon the Republic. A veſtal ,named Caparonra, 
proving the unhappy victim, was ſacrificed to the pre- 
poſſetions of the People. Being convicted of inconti- 


Orofies, 


nency before the Tribunal of the Poztifices, they con- 


demned her to he buried alive; and though to avoid fo 


cruel a death ſhe ſtrangled herſelt, the fame ceremonies 
| | ; . | of 


the“ Gallic Qſtonſbip. It contained the countries formerly conquered 
by the Gauls, eſpecially the Senones, from the river Rubicon to the 
Ajis. But notwithſtanding its name, it contained alio Picenum, the 
country of the Frentani, and all the other countries as far as Apulia. 


And laſtly, the fourth Quæſlorſbip, of which we have not ſo diſtinct 


an account as of the other three, could only comprehend Af ulia, Ca- 
labria, and the territories of the Salentines, Meſſapians, and Tarentines. 


A fine province, if we conſider the great number of its ſea- ports, in- 
to which merchandizes were imported from Greece, Aſia and Africa. 


For theſe four provinces Rome created four new Quæſlors; and it was 
then ſettled, that all the eight Qu ort ſhould for the future be cho- 


ſen in Comitia by Tribes, After the elections, which were renewed 
every year, the eight Quæſtors drew lots, in the preſence of the Peo- 


ple, to decide which ſhould have the Roman, which the Military. 


and which the Provincial Quæſtorſpips. The four Provincial ones 
were moſtly defired by the ambitious, before Rome had extended her 
conqueſts beyond Italy; but when ſhe had brought the Eaſt and Welt 
into ſubjection to her, and great kingdoms were become ſo many 
provinces under her domination, the four Italian provinces were but 
lice coveted by the Quæſlors, who were multiplied in proportion, as 
the Republic enlarged her conqueſts. The Froconſul and Propretors, 
that is to ſay, the Governors of thoſe remote provinces, had each his 
Quæ ſlor, or ſuperintendant of the Finances, for his Government; and 
theſe Governments being large and rich, and far out of the Senate's 
ſight, the Quæſlors were fond of going tnither, where they could 
raiſe more money, and were more honoured and reſpected; for here 
they wore the Pretexta, and were attended by Lifors, as appears 
from Cic. 3d Orat. contra Verr. For all theſe reaſons, when the 
Quæſtors drew lots for their provinces, the man to whom any of the 
Italian ones fell became the jeſt of the people. /e goes to the cuaters, 
ſaid they ; meaning, that he was going to enjoy his repoſe near 
Rome, much as thoſe Romans did, who went to Faiz or Puteoli for 
the waters. C. & K. 
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The RO MAN HISTORY. Bock III. 


of interment were performed upon the dead body, as if 


ſhe had been living. N | 
Notwithſtanding the havock made by the plague, the 
number of Citizens fit to bear arms appeared, by a 


Cenſus taken this year, to be 292,224. Doubtleſs the 


Sabines, to whom the right of ſuffrage had been lately 


Ra. e 18. granted, muſt have been reckoned in this enumeration. 


C. Marcius Rutilus, one of the Cenſors, had, on account 
of his extraordinary merit, been elected, contrary to 
cuſtom and his own earneſt remonſtrances, a ſecond 
time to this office ; and hence probably he acquired the 
ſurname of Cenſorinus, which was perpetuated in his 
family. Plutarch tells us, that to put a ſtop to ſo dan- 
gerous a practice, Marcius got a law paſſed, forbidding 


any perſon to hold the Cenſorſhip a ſecond time. 
The preſent Conſuls were ſtill at Rome, wholly em- 


ployed in civil affairs, when on a ſuddea a war ſprung 
up in the very bowels of the Republic. Yolfnii, a 
conſiderable City of Hetruria, had been by Treaty 
allowed to enjoy her own laws and form of govern- 
ment; but the Yo/fintenſes had ſince- fallen into ſloth 
and luxury, neglected their laws, deſpiſed the public 
offices, and ſuffered theic Freed-men to uſurp them. 
Theſe Freed-men by degrees had made themſelves ty- 
rants in the little Republic; and it was their whole bu- 


ſineſs to mortify their old maſters. They not only with 


all licentiouſneſs invaded their wives, but paſſed a law, 
that no virgin-daughter of a man free-born, ſhould be 
married to a huſband of the like condition, till ſhe had 
ſubmitted to the paſſion of a freed-man. And to all 
theſe inſolences they added Baniſhments and Proſcrip- 
tions of the moſt worthy Citizens. The Volſinienſes not 
being able to help themſelves, ſent Depuries privately to 
implore the protection of the Senate of Rome. But tho' 
the negotiation was thought to be carried on with per- 
fect ſecrecy, the Freed-men got notice of it, and put 
the Deputies to death at their return; and when Fabius 


Eurges, who undertoak with a ſmall army of voluntiers 


to chaſtiſe them, came near their City, he found them 
upon their guard; nay, the Freed- men ventured to face 
him 
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him in the field, and gave him battle. The Conſul V. of R. 
put. them to the rout ; but as he was entering the Town ber 7 c 


with the run-aways, he received a mortal wound from 264. 


an unknown hand, and then the Romans were repulſed. 187 Con- 


After this Decius Mus, who had been Lieutenant to ſulſhip. 


Fabius, beſieged the place in form; and in the year. 
following it ſurrendered to the Conſul Fulvius Placcus. 
The Freed-men, who had uſurped the magiſtracies, and 
acted the whole ſcene of villany, were all put to death; 
the City was razed, and the Inhabitants tranſplanted to 
another, 5 | BEA 
Theſe laſt particulars are here mentioned a little be- 
fore their time, that they many not hereafter interrupt 
the relation of more important matters; the cauſes and 
commencement of the FigsT Punic or 'CaRTHact- 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


FOURTH BOOK: 
From the Beginning of the FIRST 3 War 
in the Year of Rome 489, to the End of the 
SrCOND WP Sp. 2 


INTRODUCTION. 


N the cloſe of the preceding Book of this Hiſtory, 
we left the Romans complete conquerors, and quiet 
poſſeſſors of all antient [taly, that is, of all the country 


between the Adriatic and the M-diterrazean from the 


remoteſt border of Hetruria to the Ionian ſea. The far 
greater part of this Dominion, though their ſtate [by the 
uſual reckonings] was now 488 years old, had been of late 
acquiſition : For whatever advantage they might have 
over their neighbours, in the admirable conſtruction of 
their * legion, the diſcipline of war, or any other 
reſpects, they could make but little progreſs in con- 
queſt, during the ſpace of above four centuries from 
the building of their city. Rome, while under the 


government of Kings, was in the weakneſs of infancy ; - 


and if, with Florus, we conſider her as advanced to 


ſprightly youth (the ſecond ſtage of life) when ſhe ' 


became 


a Vegetius thinks that the form of the legion was not the product 


of meer human reaſon, but that the Romans were led to it by a kind 


of inftin& from Heaven: Non tantum humano conſilio, ſed etiam divini- 


tatis inſtinctu, legiones a Romanis arbitror conſlitutas. De re milit. I. 2. 
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Book IV. INTRODUCTION _ 
became a Republick, yet her natural ſtrength was im- 
paired, and her growth long check'd, by the diſeaſe of 
civil diſcord; a miſchief, wholly proceeding from the 
want of that eſſential of a free ſtate, a juſt equality a- 
mong its members. | | | 


By the revolution which expelled Tarquin the Proud, 
the Commons of Rome were delivered from a Tyrant, 
but not from Tyranny. A ſhort ſuſpenſion there was 


indeed of the weight of oppreſſion : This was owing 


to the honeſt zeal of that excellent Patriot, Valerius 
Poplicola, and to the temporizing lenity and moderation 

of the Senate, while their fears of Tarquin's return were 

alive and ſtrong. In ſo perilous a ſeaton, the indulgent 
Fathers had the goodneſs to decree, That the poorer ſort, Livy, B. 
by only educating their children, paid ſufficient tribute to 2. c. 9. 
the State, and ought not to be loaded with any other tax. 

But it was not long before the Plebeians felt themſelves 

in the chains of ſervitude ; Livy makes the death of 
Tarquin, which happened in the fourteenth year after 

his baniſhment, to be the preciſe period . when they 

began b to be oppreſſed by the Nobles. The Commons 

then became ſenſible, that, by dethroning their King, 

they had only caſt off the domination of one Tyrant to 
become flaves to many, an Aſſembly of Tyrants, whoſe 

yoke was no leſs heavy and inſupportable. The Vale- 

rian * law, to permit ,appeals from the ſentence of „ paſſed 
the Magiſtrates to the People aſſembled, was not ſuffici- in the 
ent to protect the Plebeians from injuſtice and cruelty. V. of R. 
They found it neceſſary to provide themſelves living 244. 
Protectors againſt the Tyranny of the Great, and there- y of þ 
fore extorted from the Senate a conſent to the eſtabliſh- 260. 
ment of the Tribunitian Power. Another rampart 

againſt the overflowings of ambition they raiſed to 
themſelves by inſtituting the Comitia Tributa, and by y of R. 
the practice of bringing into judgment, before thole 622. 


b Infignis hic annus eſt nuncio Tarquinii mortis. Eo nuncio erec- 
ti patres, erecta plebes. Sed patribus nimis luxurioſa ea fuit lætitia: 
plebi, cui ad eam diem ſumma ope inſervitum erat, injuriæ à primo- 


we -Folnblics, 


ribus fieri „ B. 2. ch. 21. 
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INTRODUCTION. Book IV. 
aſſemblies, the moſt exalted of the Nobles, upon ac- 


T. of R. cuſations of treaſon againſt the People. By the publi- 
302. 


cation of the laws of the Twelve Tables ſome check 
was given to the abuſe of that prerogative, which the 
Patricians tenaciouſly kept, of being the ſole judges in 
civil cauſes : And we find, that on ſeveral other occa- 
ſions, the Commons, urged by oppreſſion to fury, ex- 
erted their natural ſtrength in ſuch a manner, as ſeem- 
ed to proclaim them the fovereign maſters in Rome. 


But thoſe acts of power were only tranſient flaſhes, the 


lightnings of a civil tempeſt : and, notwithſtanding all 
the advances hitherto made towards liberty and equali- 
ty, the Patricians were the permanent, eſtabliſhed Lords 
of the Commonwealth : all the great Offices, Civil, 


. Military, and Sacerdotal, were confined to their body ; 


the public treaſure at their diſpoſal : They heaped up 
riches to themſelves ; and, while the People, through 
extreme indigence, fell under a neceſſity of contracting 
debts to the Patrician uſurers, the laws gave the credi- 
tors power to be cruel to their inſolvent debtors : And 
the conſequence of all this was, that multitudes of the 
Plebeians, ſlaviſhly dependent by reaſon of their pover- 


ty, durſt not concur with the more free, in uſing even 


the undiſputed rights of the commons. Hence the 


few inſtances of Plebeians choſen to the Military Tri- 


buneſhip, even after they were legally qualified for that 


ſtation. | 
V. of R The Commonwealth of Rome was never truly a free 


ſtate, till after the publication of the Licinian Laws, 
thoſe laws which, im their conſequences, made Merit a- 
lone the ordinary ſcale whereby to aſcend to the higheſt 
offices, and which by admitting the Plebeians to a rea- 


ſonable ſhare of what was purchaſed: with their blood, 


delivered them from that ſervile ſubjection to the weal- 
thy nobles in which their indigence had ſo long detain- 


ed them. | 


From this period, the Roman people, when they made 


laws, or elected Magiſtrates for the execution of them, 
were, generally ſpeaking, free from all undue influ- 


ence ; not over-awed, as before, by the rich and the 
great, 


reluctance, and retired fighting, ſo the 


their Empire. 


Book IV. IN TRODUCTI ON. 

great, nor conſtrained by any force, but that of reaſon 
and natural juſtice, in the moſt abſolute ſubjection to 
which is the moſt perfect freedom. No citizen, who 
had ſhewed ſuperior talents and virtue, ſtood excluded, 


on account of the low degree of his birth, from the 


dignities of the ſtate : The emulation among the indi- 
viduals was to ſurpaſs each other in deſerving honours. 
| Indeed the haughty Patricians, as, when vanquiſhed 
by the Plebeians, they had given ground with an angry 
afterwards, 
from time to time, ſhewed a ſtrong diſpolition to renew 
the war, in order to regain their unrighteous ſovereign- 
ty : but their efforts were faint and ineffectual ; and at 


length acquieſcing in what they could not undo, there 
enſued domeſtic peace and union, and an eſtabliſhed 


liberty. __ 

Union at home gave new ſtrength to the ſtate 3 and 
liberty feems to have inſpired the people with a more 
elevated courage, a more unwearied fortitude, than 
they had hitherto ſhewn, in their wars abroad. By a 


ſeries of victories, they, in the ſpace of about 70 years 


(reckoning from the battle againſt the Latines in 413) 
enlarged their narrow dominion, of a few leagues about 
the city, to the utmoſt extent of Lab. . 
deſtitute of naval ſtrength and naval ſkill, their next 
enterprize, as we ſhall preſently find, will be againſt a 
rival repulic beyond the continent ; a republic that with 
greater riches, and more ample territories than theirs, 


had poſſeſſion of the abſolute dominion of the ſea. The 


boldneſs of the undertaking, and the amazing con- 
ſtancy with which they ſupported it, in ſpite of the 
molt terrible adverſities, are not to be paralleP'd in the 
hiſtory of any other nation : But the Roman legions 
were, at this time, legions of free citizens, whoſe 


_ predominant paſſion was glory, and who placed the 


higheſt glory in facing every danger, and ſurmouanting 
every difficulty, to preſerve their Liberty, and extend 


And, though 
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CHAP. 3 


7. be occaſion and commencement of the firfl Punic or Car- 


thaginian war. 


* See B. 3. Tat prophetic * exclamation of King Pyrrhus, 
c. 28. f. 3. as he ſailed from S:ciy, is now going to be ac- 
compliſhed, and that iſland to be the theatre of a 


bloody war between Rome and Caribage. The Epirot, 


u hen he beheld theſe powerful and ambitious Repub- 
licks making ſwift advances in conqueſt, and by every 
ſtep approaching nearer to each other, could have no 
difficulty to foreſee that they would ſoon become ene- 


mies, and, as he might with reaſon believe that the 


Romans would finiſh the reduction of Hach, before the 
Carthagtnians could totally ſubdue Sicily, the conjecture 
was natural, that this country would be the ſeat of the 
war between them. He himſelf had gone thither, on 
the invitation of the people of Syracuſe, to guard them 
againſt the Cartbeginian eneroachments; and he was, 
- doubtleſs, perſuaded, thar, in a ſhort time, they would 
find themſelves under a neceſſity of ſuing to the Romans 
for the like ſuccour. The occaſion however of the firſt 
rupture, between Rome and Carthage, was not any di- 
ſtreſs of the Syracuſians; it was an event ſingular and 


unexpected ; and as it has left ground for a diſpute, 


whether the Firſ# Punic or Carthaginian War was juſt- 
ly undertaken by the Romans, it may be proper, for the 
reader's ſatisfaction, to ſtate the caſe as fully as poſſi- 
ble; and, in order thereto, we muſt recall ſome paſſa- 
*See B. 3. ges of the former part of this Hiſtory. _ | 
5A conſiderable budy of foldiers, Campanians by 


1 29. birth, and called Melts had been mercenaries to 


| TY I. 6, Agathoctes King of Syracu/e ; upon whoſe death, find- 


p- 268. ing themſelves no longer weicome there, they marched 
olyb. I. away with all their effects to Meſſina, Admitted here, 
Diod. Sic. and kindly entertained as friends, they treacherouſly 
in Eclog. or one part of the citizens, expelled the reſt, 
p. 866. | . and 


- * 


„0 


\ 


Chap * _ Firſt Punic War. 1 „ 
andi ſeized, for their own uſe, upon the lands, houſes, 
and even wives of thoſe unfortunate meh. 

Some time after this, when Fyrrbus was juſt landed) 
in /taly, the inhabitants of Rhegium, that their city 
might neither fall into the hands of the Epirot, nor be- 
come a prey to the Carihaginians, who were maſters of 
the ſea, and whole fleets appeared frequently off the 
coaſt, requeſted of the Roman Senate to furniſh them 
with a garriſon, A Legion of 4000 Romans, raiſed in 
Campanig, was, under the command of De. iu, Jubelli- 
45, appointed to that ſervice. At firſt, they demeaned 
themſelves ſuitably to the intention of thoſe who em- 
ployed them: but, at length tempted by the wealth of 

"2 the place, emboldened by the example of the Mamer- 
tines, and ſtrengthened by their aid, they ated the 
ſame. perfidious and cruel part towards the Rhegians, _- 4»: 
Few the other had acted towards the people ho At | 

ina 9 


As theſe cities are parted only by that narrow fea 


9 (now called the Faro) which ſeparates Taly from Sicily, 

? It was eaſy for the two bands of robbers mutually to 
aſſiſt each other in the defence of their uſurpations;z 

. for which purpoſe they entered into a ſtrict confedera- 

. C 

3 "The Romans, though they found 8 honour greatly 

: ſtained by the. outrageous wickedneſs of the garriſon, 


* with which they had furniſhed their good allies, were 
: then too much engaged in affairs more urgent, to take 


ws immediate revenge on the offenders: Nor jn truth did 
= they turn their thoughts that way till four years after 
* Pyrrbus had left Italy, and the old enemies of Rome 

were all ſubdued. Then they marched an army to 
* Rbegium, and beſieged it; in which enterprize Hiero of 
1 Syracuſe lent his aid. The traitors hopeleſs of pardon, 
1 defended themſelves with an obſtinate reſolution; yet 
i the town was at length carried by aſſault: All thoſe 

* 


| w ho eſcaped the ſword of the affailants, being led in 
l chains to Rome, were, by a decree of the ſenate, firſt 
7 beaten with rods, and then beheaded : And the Rbe- 
cath were reſtored to their former liberty and eſtates. 

H 3 * 
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About ſix years after this execution of juſtice, the 


fame of which had ſounded honourably through all 


quarters of 1taly, came meſſengers to Rame from the 


 Mameriines in Sicily, imploring help againſt the Syracu- 


Fans, under whoſe power they were ready to fall, and 


himſe 


who, they fear d, would inflict on them the like 
puniſhment for the like crimes : a moſt impudent re- 
queſt from the thieves of Meſſina, to aſk protection of 
the very judges who had condemned to death their fel- 


low-thieves of Rhegium | Nevertheleſs, from a view of 


their preſent ſituation, we ſhall perhaps be induced to 
conclude, that the Mamertines took this ſtep in conſe- 
quence of ſober reflection, and were not without a rea- 
ſonable hope of aſſiſtance from Rome. e 
Theſe uſurpers of Meſina, ſo long as they could ge 


ſuccours from their friends at Rhegium, had not only 


lived fearleſs of any danger, but had often been ag- 
greſſors on their neighbours the Cartbaginians and Syra- 
cufians, putting many towns and villages under contri- 
bution. The poſture of their affairs received a mighty 
change by the deſtruction of their Italian allies ; of 
whoſe wonted aid being deprived, they were over- 
thrown in battle by the Syracufians under the conduct 
of Hiero ©, Pretor of that ſtate, and their army almoſt 

1 totally 


© Hiero, on his return to Syracuſe, was elected King. He was 
the ſon of Hierocles, and by him deſcended from Gelo, ho ha former=- 
ly reigned in Syracu/e ; but his mother was a ſlave. He diſtinguiſhed 

if early from thoſe of his own years by his expertneſs in milita- 
ry exerciſes, and his courage in battle. He gained the eſteem of Hr- 
bus, and was honoured with ſeveral rewards from bis hand. Ex- 


tremely handſome, of great bodily ſtrength, ſmooth and engaging in 


his addreſs, equitable in buſineſs, and gentle in command, he 


ieem'd to want nothing kingly but a kingdom. Pulchritudo ei cor- 
poris inſignis, vires quoque in homine admirabiles fuere ; in alloquio 
blandus, in negotio juſtus, in imperio moderatus ; prorſus ut nikil ej 
regium deeſſe, præter regnum videretur. 7uftin. B. 23. chap. 4. 
He was choſen Prætor by the ſoldiers on occaſion of a quarrel be- 
tween them and the citizens: nevertheleſs, the latter, on account of 
the great gentleneſs and humanity with which he proceeded on his 
firſt acceſſion to power, confirm'd him in that office. He afpired 
however to ſomet ing yet higher, as was eaſily diſcerned by the 
quick-fighted, from the very beginning of his adminiſtration. For 
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totally cut off. Humbled and reduced by fo terrible a 
blow, they thought themſelves no longer in a condition 
to defend Meſſina, and, being divided in opinion about 
what meaſures- to take, one party had recourſe to the 
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Carthaginians, made a league with them, and put the Polyb. 1, 


citadel into their hands; the other ſent ambaſſadors, e. 1. 
with an offer of the city, to the Romans, whoſe pro- 


tection they implored, and with whom they pleaded - 


the relation between them, as men of the ſame country . . 

and original. | 8 8 | TE. 
The R-mans, having fo ſeverely puniſhed the trea- 

chery and cruelty of their own citizens, were very 

ſenſible how much their honour might ſuffer, ſhould - 

they protect villains notoriouſly guilty of the | ſame c. 11. 


c:imes : and, when, on the other hand, they conſidered + - +, 
that the © Caribaginians had not only ſubdued a very | 
„ * | long 


Hiero k nowing that the citizens, whenever the troops with their lea- 


ders went into the field, were apt to fall into factions and ſeditions, 
and that Leptines, a man in high repute for his probity, had the great- 
eſt ſway with the people, he made an alliance with him, by taki 
his Daughter to wife, propoſing by this means to ſecure to himſelf 
the fidelity of the Syraciſans at home, during his expeditions with 
the army abroad. As to the ſoldiery, the veteran mercenaries hav- 
ing loſt their, diſcipline, and being on al! occaſions prompt to mutiny, 
and to raiſe new commotions, he took the following method to get 
rid of them. Under colour of a defign to extirpate the uſurpers of 
Meffina, he marched his forces that way, and, when he came up 
with the enemy, ſo ordered his batile, as to keep the Hracuſians both 
horſe and foot from engaging, while he expoſed the mercenaries to 
the entire ſhock of tne Mameriines The mercenaries were all cut 
off; and while the enemy were buſied in the ſlaughter, he withdrew 
his own people in ſafety to Syracuſe Atter this having formed an army 
to his own mind, he marched once more againſt the Mamertines, and 
gave them that total overthrow which is mentioned in the text. | 
Mr. Rollin, who is a Divine, cannot approve this method which 
Hiero took to rid himſelt of the foreign mercenaries, - though he 
grants, that he had no other way to ſecure himſelf from them. Che- 
valier Folard, who is a ſoldier, ſeems to applaud Hie, for the action, 
and ſays, that it ought to have ſerved for a leſſon to the Roman Em- 
perors, how to guard themſelves againſt the Præto ian Cohorts, when 
they became licentious. _ 8 ban bo 
© In the following account of the riſe and progreſs of the Cartha» 


_ power, great uſe is made of Mr. Rollin's collections in his 
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long and rich tract of country in Africa, and ſome part 
of Hain, but were maſters of Sardinia and the adjacent 

| | 3 85 9 illes 


Juſtin, B. Taz CARTHAGINIANS were Originally a colony from T "re (n 


18. ch. 4, Phanicia, a country on the eaſt coaſt of the Mediterranean) the mo 
5, 6. renowned city in the world for commerce, and which had long be- 
App. de fore ſent into Africa a colony, that built Utica. The foundation of 
Bell. Pun. Carthage is aſcribed to Eliſa, a Tyrian Princeſs, better known by the 
p. 1. name of Dido. Her great grandfather 1hobal King of Hre, is thought 
Strab. B. to be the ſame with Erhbaa/ the father of Jexebel, wife of ' Abab. 
17. p. Diao married her near relation Acerbas (called otherwiſe Sicharbas and 
832. Sicheus) a man immenſely rich. Her brother Pygmalion, King of 
Vell. Pa- Tyre, put Acerbas to death, that he might ſeize his great riches: but 
terc. B. 1. The diſappointed the cruel avarice of the tyrant, by conveying them 
ch.6.  fecretly out of his dominions. She put to ſea with a conſiderable 
Foſeph. number of friends and dependants, and, after ſtopping a while at 
contr. Ap. Cyprus, purſued her voyage, and at length landed on the African 
B. 1. coaſt, between Utica and Tunis. Here ſhe is ſaid co have bought of 
* the natives a piece of ground, as much as ſhe could compaſs with an 
ox's hide (cut into thongs) and on this ſpot to have built Byr/a, after- 


wards the citadel of Carthage. Many of the Africans in the neigh- 


bourhood, invited by the proſpeR of gain, repaired to theſe ſtrangers 
to traffick with them, and, in a ſhort time, took up their habitation 
among them ; ſo that the whole had now ſomething of the appear- 


, q 


ance of a petty State. 3 ; 
Dido, ſoon after, by encouragement not only from the people of. 
Utica (who look'd upon the Tyrians as their countrymen) but from 


the Africans alſo, built a city adjoining to Byr/a, and called it Car- 


thada, a name that in the Phenician tongue ſignifies New City. The 


Romans called it Carthago, the Greeks Carchedon. It was to pay an 
annual tribute to the Africans for the ground on which it ſtood. ; 


[It is impoſſible to fix the time of the foundation of Carthage, 


chronologers both antient and modern, differing widely on the ſub- 


je. Appian and others place it before the fall of Trey; others many 


years later. 


' Solinus reckons 737 years from the firſt year of Cartbas e to its total 


deſtrudion, which if placed in the 607th of Rome, Carthage, ac- 
cording to him, was built before Rome 130 years. reel | 
According to Sir 1/aac Newton, Carthage was founded by Dido 883 
years before the beginning of the Chriſtian Ara This Computation 


will fall in with that of Solinus, as to the age of Carthage, but not as 


to the juniority of Rome; which Sir Jaac ſuppoſes to be younger 


than her rival by 256 years.] 


The new City grew in a ſhort time into a flouriſhing condition; 


Tarbas, a neighbouring Prince, demanded Dido in marriage, threat- 
ning the Carthaginians with war in caſe of refuſal. Dido, to avoid 


this marriage, without drawing a calamity upon her people, put an 


end 
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iſles on the coaſt of Itah, and had even extended their 

dominion far in Sicily, theſe things gave them very un- 
| ED eaſy 


end to her own lite with a poniard. She was aſterwards worſhipped 


as aGoddeſs, ſo long as Carthage ſubſiſted. 50524 
IT HE FIRST WAR * waged by the Carthaginians in Africa ſeetns 
to have been on account of the annual tribute they had bound them- 
ſelves to pay to the Africans for the ground on which theit city ſtood. 
In this war their arms - proſpered under the conduct of one Mal- 
chus. | 5 | 

But Mage who ſucceeded Mal:hus, is conſidered, by Juin, as the 
firſt builder of the Carthoginian empire, becauſe it was he that in- 
troduc'd an exact diſcipline among the troops. After his death, his 
two ſons Aſdi ubal and Hamilcar had the command of the army. Theſe 


brothers left each three ſons, who ſhared amang them the chief au- - 


thority in Carthage. They made war againſt the Moors and Numidi- 
ans with ſucceſs, and obliged the Africans to relinquiſh all claim to 
the tribute, which they had demanded ſword in hand. 

 TSix commanders out of one and the ſame family, and who go- 
verned all affairs both at home and abroad, ſeemed dangerous to a 
free State. It was a jealouſy of the exorbitant power of this family 


of Mago, which induced the Carthoginians to ele& an hundred judges - 
out of the Senators, to whom the Generals were to give an account 


of their conduct after their return from the war.] 

When the Carthaginians had made conſiderable conqueſts in 4/rica, 
there aroſe a + war between them and the people of rene (a pow» 
erful city, ſtanding to the Eaſt of the greater Syrtishconcerning the 
limits of their reſpective juritdiftions. After many bloody conflicts 
by land and ſea, it was agreed (as the ſtory is told} that two men 
ſhould ſet out from each of the two cities at the ſame inſtant, and 
that the place of their meeting ſhould be the boundary to the two 
States. The men from Carthage (who were brothers of the name of 
Philænus) either made more expedition than thoſe from Cirene, or, 


as Valerius Maximus relates, began their courſe before the appointed 


time. Be that as it will, the Cyrenians complained of deceit, and 
refuſed to ſtand to the agreement, unleſs the two brothers (in proof 
of their innocence) would conſent to be buried alive in the place of 
meeting. The Philæni, readily acquieſcing in the propoſal, were bu- 
ried quick in that ſpot ; and the Carthaginians etected there two al- 
tars to their memory. The place from that time was called 7he A.- 
tars of the Phil enif Are Philænorum] and was ever after the eaſtern 
boundary of the Carthaginian Empire, which, in time comprehended 
the whole extent of the northern coaſt of Africa, from thoſe Altars 
to the Pillars of Hercules - | | 
_ Hiſtory does not inform us at what times the Carthaginians firſt car- 
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eaſy apprehenſions. For they plainly foreſaw, that 
unleſs tney interpoſed to prevent it, Maſſina would ſoon 

| fall 


Syaln had ſufficient allurements to draw the Cartbaginians thither. 
It abounded with mines of gold and filver, enchanting baits to their 
avarice, and it was peopled by a martial race of men, who (if once 
reduced to be ſubjeQs of Carthage) would furniſh her with brave 
troops for the conqueſt of other nations, and. free her, inpart, from 
the neceſſity of employing foreign mercenaries in her wars. For the 


genius of the Carthbaginians being more turned to commerce than 


war, they had conſtantly recourſe (at leaſt in the latter ages of their 
. to the dangerous expedient of hiring ſtrangers to fight their bat- 
es. | 
The occaſion of the firſt deſcent made by the Car 1haginians on 
Spain, was, to defend the inhabitants of Gades, (a colony from Tyre, 
and more antient than thoſe of Carthage and Utica) againſt the Spa- 


n!ards. 


Encouraged by ſucceſs in this enterprize, they became aggreſſor 1 


and made conqueſts in Spain. It is plain however, by what Polybius 
and Livy tell us of the wars of Amilcar, Barcas, Aſarubal, and Han- 
nibal, that, till the times of theſe Generals, (that is, till after the end 


of the firſt Punic War) the Carthaginians did not penetrate far into 


that country. | | 1 | 

[Some account of Spain will be given in a more proper place, when the 
Romans carry their arms ehither.] | > ppl ET ye 

Sicily, the largeſt iſland in the Mediterranean, was antiently called 
Trinacria and Triquetra, on account of its triangular form. 

The eaſtern fide, which faces the lonzan or Grecian ſea, extends 
from Cape * Pachinum tod Pelorus, The chief cities on this coaſt 
were Syracuſe, Tauromenium, and Mefina. | 

On the northeren coaſt, looking towards Italy, and reaching from 
Cape Pelorus to Cape Lilybeum, the moſt noted cities were Mylæ, 
Hymera, Panormus, "ak - Drepanum, Lilybæ um. * 
The ſouth weſt fide, oppoſite to Africa, extends from Cape Lily- 
beum to Pachynum. Its principal cities were Selinus, Agrigentum, Ge- 
la and Camarina. The paſſage from Lilybeum to the promontory of 
Mercury in Africa is about 187 miles. g 2 
Azour the year Ant Chr. 480. the Carthaginians, in conſequence 
of a league made with Xerxes King of Perfia, raiſed an army of more 
than 300,000 men, and equipped a fleet of 200 ſhips of war, and 
yw tranſports, in order to attack and expel all the Greeks who were 


ſettled in Sicily and Italy, while Xerxes himſelf was to invade 


Greece. 
This mighty 


army, which landed at Panormus, and under the 


command of a general named Hamilcar, laying ſiege to Hymera, was, 


before that place, totally routed and deſtroyed by Gels governor of 
Syracuſe ; and this on the very day of the famous action of Thermopyle, 


| when 
„ Juſtin, B. 44. ch. 5. Died, B. 5. p. 300. | 
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t fall into the hands of thoſe formidable neighbours; who 
8 would then be able ſpeedily to invade Syracuſe, and all 
. » the 
when Leonidas fell with his 300 Spartans in defending that paſs againſt 
3 the numberleſs forces of Xerxess | 
© AFTER the memorable defeat of the Athenians under Nicias e g F.C 
at Cyracuſe, the people of Segeſa (a city not far from Eryx) who had SEE 
declared in favour of the Athenians againſt the Syracuſians, fearing the 1 7 bs 
reſentment of the latter, and being attacked by the inhabitants of Se- B 14. v. 
lud, implored the aid of the Car thaginian Republic, under whoſe 145. P. 
: aan pw they put themſelves and their city. The Carthaginians al- 
ured by the proſpect of poſſeſſing a place, very convenient for them, 
promiſed ſuccour to the people of Segeſta. 
The conduct of this war was given to Hannibal, grandſon to Ha- 
milcar, who had been killed before H,mera. At the head of a great 
army, he beſieged Selinus, and took it by aſſault. He treated cruelly 
all whom he found in the place, but ſuffered thoſe, who had fled, to 
return and poſſeſs the city, paying a tribute to the Carthaginians. He. 
afterwards took Hymera by aſſault, and, to revenge the death of his 
grandfather, not only razed the city, but cauſed 3000 priſoners to be 
murthered on the very ſpot where Hamilcar had been ſlain. | 
Hamibal, after cheſs expeditions, returned to Carthage; but his 
ſucceſſes having rekindled the ambition of the Cartbaginians to get 
_ poſſeſſion of all Sicily, they, with this view, 3 years after his return, 
appointed him a ſecond time to be their General, and allotted him an 1 
army of 120,000 (ſome ſay 300,000) men On his pleading his great . 
age, to excuſe himſelf from commanding in this enterprize, they gave . 
him for his Lieutenant Inilco, ſon of Hanno, of the ſame family. | WW 
The Syracuſians and their allies prepared themſelves to give the 
enemy a warm reception. 408 | «ja 
Hannibal opened the campaign with the ſiege of Agrigentum. Ima- 11 
gining that it was impregnable except on one ſide, he employed his '| 
whole force on that one fide. He threw up banks and terraſſes as high | | 
as the walls, and made uſe of the rubbiſh and ruins of the tombs | 
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which he had found ſtanding round the city, and which he had demo- 
liſhed for that purpoſe. The plague ſoon after infecting the army, : 
ſwept away a great number of the ſoldiers, and the General himſelf. 4 
The Carthag nians interpreted this diſaſter as a pyniſhment inflicted by 1 
the Gods for the injuries done to the dead, whoſe ghoſts they fancied. ? 
they ſaw ſtalking before them in the night. They forbore therefore 
to demoliſh any more tombs, and endeavoured to 1 the Gods: 
a child was ſacrificed to Saturn, and many victims thrown into the 1 
ſea in honour of Neptune | | 5 20 
The beſieged after eight months were ſo preſſed by famine, that 
they reſolved to abandon the place in the night. Men, women, and 


children, all but the aged and fick, retired to Ge/a, the neareſt city to 
Imiles entered Agrigentum, and maſſacred all who were found in it. 
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the other parts of the iſland, not yet in their obedience. 
They conhdered hkewite, :that the Caribaginiaus, when 


c 


| | once 
The plunder of the place was immenſely rich. It had contained 
200,000 inhabitants, and had never before been beſieged, nor conſe- 


| quently plundered. - An infinite number of pictures, vaſes, and ſta- 


tues of an exquiſite taſte were found in it, and among other curioſities 


the famous Bull of Pha/aris, which was ſent to Carthage. | 
Inmileo having quartered his troops during the winter in Agrigentum, 
and totally ruined it, laid fiege to Gela in the beginning of the ſpring.  ' 
le took this place notwithſtanding the ſuccours brought to it by Dio- 

_ nyſus the Tyrant, who had ſeized the government of Syracuſe. A 


treaty, which the Carthaginians afterwards made with Dionyſius, 
t an end to the war. The conditions of this treaty were, that 


Carthage ſhould remain miſtreſs of her ancient colonies, -and of the 
territories of the Sicanians ; that the people of Selinus, Agrigentum, and 
Hymera ſhould be ſubject to her; that thoſe of Gela and Comarina 


ſhould inhabit their own diſmantled: cities, but be tributary to Car- 


thage ; that the Leontines, Meſenians, and all the other Sici/ians ſhould - 
enjoy their own laws and liberties, except the Syracufians, who were 


* 


to continue ſubject to Dionyſius. 


Theſe articles being ratified, the Carthaginians returned home, 


having loſt one half of their army by the plague, which raging af- 
terwards in Africa, multitudes periſhed both of the people of Car- 
tbage, and of their confederates. | „3 


Dionyfius had concluded the late peace with the Carthaginians in no 


other view, but to get time to eſtabliſh his new authority, and make 


the neceſſary preparations for a vigorous war againſt them. Theſe 


things being accompliſhed, he called the Syracufians together, and 
repreſented to them the dangerous ambition of Carthage, which, he 
ſaid, aimed at nothing leſs than the ſubduing of all-Sicily, an enter- 
prize which only the havock made in Africa by the plague did at pre- 
ſent ſuſpend ; and he exhorted them to ſeize the favourable oppor- 
tunity they had of being the aggreſſors. | 

The tyrant was no leſs odious than his tyranny to the people of 


Syracuſe ; nevertheleſs, the implacable hatred they bore to the Car- 


tbaginians made them receive his harangue with applauſe, Diony/ius 
hereupon, without any previous complaint of treaties violated, or 


ſo much as a declaration of war, gave up to the fury of the populace 


the perſons and poſſeſſions of the Carthaginian merchants, who in great 
numbers were then reſiding in Syracuſe, and were there trading ſe- 
curely on the faith of treaties. Theſe unhappy men were not only 


plundered of all their effects, but made to undergo the utmoſt igno- 


miny and cruelties that could be deviſed, under pretence of retaliation 


for what the Carthaginians had formerly done to the people of Sich; 
and this example of perfidy and inhumanity was followed in many 
parts of the iſland. The Tyrant, after this ſtrange beginning of 

boſtilities, ſent deputies to Carthage, to demand the reſtoration of all 


the 


* > 
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once in poſſeſſion of Meſſina, might make uſe of it al- 
moſt as a bridge to pats into 7aly, the conqueſt of 
| Es i which 

the Sicilian cities to their laws and liberties; and to declare that, in 
caſe of refuſal, all the Cart haginians found in thoſe cities ſhould be 
treated as enemies. wy | | | 

Dionyfius opened the campaign with the ſiege of Metya, the chief 
magazine of the Carthaginians in Sicily ; and, notwithſtanding all that 
Imilco could do to ſuccour it, carried the place by affault. He put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword, except thoſe who took refuge in the 
temples ; he plundered the town, and then leaving a ſtrong garriſon in 
it under a truſty governor, returned to oy + | | 

The following year Imilco came back to Sicily with a moſt formi- Diou. Sic. 
dable army. He landed at Panormus, recovered Motya. by force of B. 14. 


arms, and took ſeveral other cities. Animated by theſe ſucceſſes, he Juſtin, B. 


marched his forces towards Syracuſe with intention to beſiege it, 19.C. 2 & 
ordering his fleet under the conduct of Mago to fail thither. Mago, z. 
with two hundred ſhips of war, that were adorned with the enemy's 
ſpoils, was quickly ſeen entring the great port as in triumph, and 
lowed by 500 barks : The Carthagrnian land- forces conſiſting, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, of zoo, ooo foot and 3,000 horſe, appear- 
ed at the ſame time on the other fide of the city, and both together 
threw the Syracufians into the utmoſt conſternation. Inilco for thirty 
days ſucceſſively employed his roops in laying waſte the 8. can ih 
ing country : He afterwards poſſeſſed himſelf of- the ſuburb called 
Acradina, and pillaged the temples of Ceres and Proſerpine, beatin 
down the tombs that ſtood round the city, to fortify his camp with 
the materials. But now when maſter of almoſt all the cities in the 
iſland, he expected to complete the conqueſt of it by the ſpeedy re- 
duction of 5 a dreadful plague, which with incredible ſwiftneſs 
and deſtruction ſpread itſelf among his troops, put an end at once to 
all His pleaſing hopes, and made the ſplendor of his anticipated triumph 
vaniſh in a moment. | 
Dionyſius did not neglect fo favourable an opportunity to attack the 
enemy. The Carthaginian ſhips were almoſtall either taken or burnt. 
The land-forces made but a feeble reſiſtance ; but night coming on, 
Inilco, during that ſhort ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, ſent to Dionyſius for 
permiſſion to carry back to Carthage the ſmall remainder of his troops, 
offering him 300 talents, which was all the money he had left. This 
Wed could not be obtained but for the Carthaginians only, with 
whom he ſtole away in the night leaving the A/+:cans to the diſcretion 
of the enemy. However, to ſhew that what he had done was purely 
to preſerve thoſe few of his countrymen whom the plague had ſpared, 
and not from a cowardly care of his own life, he on his arrival at Car- 
thage retired immediately to his houſe, ſhut the doors againſt the ci- 
tizens, and even his own children, and killed himſelf. 
A misfortune far greater than what the Carthaginians had juſt ſuf- 

fered in Sicily now threatened them at home: for the Africans reſent- 
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which had been long their ambition. All this was well 
weighed by the Romans ; and yet, as Polybius reports, 
| 1 5 | the 


ing highly that their country men had been left behind in that iſland, to 
be ſlaughtered by the Spracuſians, flew to arms in the utmoſt fury, 
| ſeized upon Tunis, and, their numbers increaſing to more than 
200,000 men, marched directly to inveſt Carthage. Happily for the 
Republic, this numerous army had no leader, no diſcipline, no pro- 
viſions, no engines of war. Diſputes and jealouſies quickly broke the 
. lawleſs rabble into factions, and famine ſoon after entirely diſperſed 
_ Carthage, not yet deſpairing of the entire conqueſt of Sicily, made 
à new effort with that view, A General named Mage had the conduct 
of the enterprize. He loft 15,000 men, and his own life in a battle 
againſt Dionyſus ; and thoſe of the Carthaginian army, who _ 
the ſlaughter, were conſtrained to ſue for 3 Dionyſfus inſiſted on 
their evacuating Sicily, and defraying all the expences of the war. 
The Carthaginians pretended to accept the peace on theſe terms ; 
but repreſenting that it was not in their power to deliver up the cities 


they poſſeſſed in Sicily without the expreſs orders of their Republic, 


they obtained a truce, which was to laſt till the return of an expreſs 
ſent to Carthage. During this interval they choſe the ſon of Mago to 
be their General. This new commander, tho” very young, yet by 
his great ability and conduct fo improved the ſhort time he had to ma- 
nage, that at the return of the expreſs he was in a condition to take 


the field, and give the enemy battle. He gained a victory over the 


Syracufians, ſo confiderable, as to produce an honourable peace for 
the Carthaginians By the conditions of the treaty, they not only 
kept all their poſſeſſions, but acquired ſome additional places, and 

had alſo a thouſand talents from D:onyfrus. | | 
After the death of this the elder Dionyſius, and in the time of the 
Died. Sic. younger (his ſon and ſucceſſor) Carthage took part in the troubles 
B. 15. wherein Syracuſe was involved, endeavouring to make advantage of 
them for eſtabliſhing there her own domination. Timoleon from Co- 
rinth reſcued the Syracufans from this danger, and reduced the Car- 


P Lut. in  ;bainians to ſue for peace, which was ſettled on the following terms: 

Timel. The river Halycus (or Lycus) near Argrigentum was to be the boun- 

__ the dary of the Carthaginian territory in Sicily ; all natives of the cities 
. ant. 


ſubject to the Carthaginians were to be allowed to withdraw, if they 
Chr. 345. pleaſed, to Syracuſe with their effects; and laſtly, the Carthaginians 
were not to aſſiſt, or to have any correſpondence with the ſeveral ty- 
„ B. Fants who at this time pretended to the lordſhip of that city. 

Talin. B. It was probably about the ſame time that Hanno, one of the moſt 
21. c. 4. conſiderable citizens of Carthage, formed the deſign (but without ſuc- 
ceſs) of making himſelf Tyrant of his country, by poiſoning the 
whole Senate at a banquet. His ſtratagem being diſcovered, he was 
put to death by torture ; and his children, and all his relations, were 
at the fame time cut off without mercy, tho' they had no ſhare in 
his guilt. 
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Chap. I. | | 
the Conſcript Fathers could not be brought to determine 
for ſuccouring Mefina ; becauſe they judged, that _ 

| | | benefit 


Firſt Punic War. 


Some years after this, the Carthaginians were terribly alarmed for 


their poſſeſſions in Sicily, by the growing power of the formidable About the 


127 


Agathocles. This man, who is ſaid to have been the fon of a potter, y ant. 


owed the wonderful rife of his fortune in a great meaſure to the Ch; 315. 
beauty of his perſon, his diſtinguiſhed courage, and his enterpriſing 7 
genius; but chiefly to his conſummate wicked. eſs, the arts of trea- 22. 
chery, and the practice of the moſt unbounded cruelties. He was pj, Sic. 

now abſolute lord of Syracuſe. Not content with this elevation, he B. 19. c. 1. 
aſpired to be King of all Sicily, and had made ſo ſwift a progreſs in pa. 
ſubduing the iſland, that Carthage was obliged, in ſelf defence, to B. 15. p. 


tin. B. 
2 


diſpatch a very numerous army thither, to put a ſtop to his conqueſts. 1003. 


 Hamilcar commanded it; he gave the Tyrant a total overthrow near 


the Hymera, purſued him even to Syracuſe, and cloſely beſieged him 


in that capital of his dominion. 


The cruelties of Agatbocles had made him univerſally deteſted by 
the Sici/ians ; he was now therefore deſerted by all his allies, and he 
knew at the ſame time that his own forces were too weak to preſerve 
the place. In theſe diftreſsful circumſtances he formed an enterpriſe 
worthy of the moſt accompliſhed Hero; To make a deſcent upon Afti- 
ca, invade the dominion of his viftorious enemies, and transfer the war to 
the very ſeat of their empire, His great foreſight and judgment to diſ- 


cern that this deſign was practicable, and alſo the courage and pru- 
dence he diſplayed in the execution of it, are much admired by the 


hiſtorians, but cannot be enlarged upon here. Let it ſuffice to menti- 


on, that leaving under the command of his brother Antander a ſufh- 


cient number of his troops to defend the city for ſome time, he put to 
ſea with the remainder, without letring any body know his deſign, or 
what courſe he intended to ſteer : But, before his departure, to en- 
courage the Syracuſſans to behave themſelves with conſtancy during 


his abſence, he aſſured them, that the ſiege would be but of ſhort 


duration, and that he had found an infallible way to victory. 
The forces which Agathocles took with him in this expedition amoun- 
ted to about 14,000 men. Having landed theſe troops ſafely in 4- 
frica, he immediately called them: together, opened to them his de- 
ſign, with the motives of it, and made them underſtand, that the 
only way to deliver their own country from its preſent diſtreſs was to 
carry the war into that of their enemies. He repreſented to them, 
that the citizens of Carthage were a luxurious and effeminate people, 
utterly unable to cope with the Syracufians, inured to the toils of war; 
that the unexampled boldneſs of his enterprize would alone diſcon- 
cert and terrify them ; that they were wholly unprepared to repel an 
enemy at their gates ; that the Africans , always hating the Cartha- 
ginians, would infallibly join him upon the firſt notice of his landing; 
and, in a word, he promiſed them the whole wealth of Carthage as 
the certain reward of their courage in the preſent expedition. The 
ſoldiers received his harahgue with applauſe and — _ 
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benefit which they ſhould draw from it, would not be* 

greater than the reproach they ſhould ſuffer for fo in- 
= ne conſiſtent 


fancied themſelves already in poſſeſſion of that rich city. Taking ad- 
vantage of their preſent ſanguine temper, and the high hopes he had 
inſpired them with, he then perſuaded them to burn all their ſhips in 
honour to Ceres and Proſerpine, pretending. that in tlie paſſage to A 


frica he had ſecretly made a vow fo to do, if thoſe deities would 


rant him a proſperous voyage. When by thus deſtroying his fleet he 
had brought his ſoldiers under a neceſſity of placing all their confi- 
dence in their courage, he led them on to action. | 
Two conſiderable cities he ſucceſſively attacked, and carried by 
aſſault in a ſhort time; the latter was Tunis, not many miles from 


Carthage, The Carthaginians, terribly alarmed at the ſwift progreſs 


of this unexpected invader, haſtily armed their citizens, to the num- 


ber of above 40, ooo, and ſent them out under the command of Han- 
no and Bomilcar, men who had been long at variance about family - 


intereſts. A pitched battle quickly enſued ; Hanno was lain in it, 


the Cartboginians routed, and their camp taken. It is faid, that Bo- 
milcar might have reſtored the battle after the death of Hanno, if for 


private reaſons of ſelf intereſt he had not choſe rather to quit the field 
to Agathocles. After this victory many fortify'd places ſurrendered 
to the conqueror ; and great numbers of the Af5icans revolted to him. 

It was at this time that an embaſſy came to Carthage from the Tyri- 
ans, to implore ſuccour againſt Alexander the Great, who beſieged 
their city; a requeſt which the Carthaginians, how willing ſoever, 
could by no means comply with in the preſent melancholy ſituation 
of their affairs. | | | | | 

The unnappy condition, to which the dee er were reduced, 
they aſcribed to the anger of the Gods, provoked at ſome neglect of 
duty. Jt had beena cuſtom from the very infancy of Carthage, and 
was become a part of their religion, to ſend annually to Tyre (the 
mother-city) the tenth, or what was ſo called, of the public revenue, 
as an ee to Hercules, the patron and protector of both Tyre and 
Carthege. But from the time that this revenue grew conſiderable, 
the ©1015 4enth was not fairly remitted : Remorſe ſeized the Cartha- 
gin;ans ; and, to expiate their guilt, they now ſent to Tyre preſents of 
a prodigious value. | LO 

Another cuſtom had prevailed at Carthage of a moſt barbarous and 
bloody ſuperſtition, that of ſacrificing great numbers of children to 
Saturn. Anciently thoſe children were choſen out of the beft fami- 
lies; of late the children of ſlaves and beggars had been ſubſtituted 
in the room of the nobly born, a fraudful impiety, for the expiation of 
which, two hundred children of the firſt rank were now thrown into 
the fire, an offering to the God: And, as Diodorus Siculus reports, 
three hundred of the citizens voluntarily facrificed themſelves on this 
occaſion to paciſy the ſame Deity. 


After 


„ Eds Fran dA. 


Chap. I. Fit Panic Var. 
conſiſtent a cor duct. But the people having been great 
ly impoveriſhed by the late wars, aud it being repre- 
ſented to them by thoſe who were to command the 
army, in caſe of an expedition into Sicily, how profit- 

| | able 


After theſe expiations expreſſes were diſpatched to Hamilcar in 
Sicily, with the news of what misfortunes had befallen the Republic 
in Africa, and to urge him to ſend ſpeedy ſuecours to Carthage. Ha- 
milcar commanded the deputies not once to mention the victory of 
Agathocles, but on the contrary to report, that his forces had been all 
cut off, and his whole fleet taken by the Ca-thaginians. The Senate 
of Carthage had ſent to Hamilcar by the meſſengers all the beaks of 
Agathocles's ſhips which had been burnt, that by ſhewing them he 
might the more eaſily gain credit to this report. The ſtratagem had 
like to have proved ſucceſsful. Hamilcar ſummoned the beſieged to 
ſurrender, and ſhewed the beaks. The ruin of Agathocles being go 
nerally believed in Syracuſe, the majority of the citizens, and Antander 
himſelf, were diſpoſed to capitulate. But Eurymnon, an Mtoliax, 
whom Agathocles had left behind him to counſel his brother, by much 
perſuaſion prevailed with them to hold out till they had certain intel- 
ligence of the truth. A galley of thirty oars arrived ſoon after in the 
port, and brought the news of Agathecles's victory, which at once re- 
ſtored life and reſolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a laſt 
effort to carry the city. by aſſault, but without ſucceſs He then 
raiſed the fiege, and ſent 5000 men to the relief of his diſtreſſed coun- 
try. Returning afterwards in hopes to ſurprize the city in the night, 
his deſign was diſcovered, his army defeated, and he himſelf ed 
priſoner. The Syracuſans cut off his head, and ſent it into Africa, a 
welcome preſent to Agathocles. | : | 

The confuſion, into which all theſe difaſters threw the Cartbagi- 
nians, encouraged Bomilcar their General, to attempt the execution 
of a deſign he had lang harboured in his breaſt ; it was to make him 
ſelf monarch of the Carthaginian ſtate, He had gain'd over ſome of 
the citizens to his intereſt, and had ſecured a body of the foreign 
mercenaries to aſſiſt him. The conſpiracy nevertheleſs proved abor- 
tive ; he was overpowered, and being made priſaner, was crucified 
for his rebellion. e | 

W hile Bomilcar was purſuing his wicked deſign againſt the liberties 
of his country, Agatbocles was buſy in a treachery of another kind. 
He had won over to his cauſe Ophellas, King of rene, by pretend- 
ing that he would leave him the empire of Africa, and that he had 
no view in his preſent expedition, but to draw the Carthaginians out 
of Sicily. Ophellas brought a conſiderable army to the aſſiſtance of 
the Syracufians. Agatbocles, to get the abſolute command of theſe 
troops, ſlew their leader by ſurprize, after which by fair words and 
large promiſes he engaged the Cyrenians to follow him. 

His affairs being now in a flouriſhing condition, he thought it pro- 
per to leave them a while under the conduct of his ſon Archagathus, 
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able it would be, not only to the public in general, but 
to each man in particular, they paſſed a decree in fa- 

| | Vvour 


and return into Sicily, to take ſome care of his intereſts at home. 
His renown and the report of his victories flew before him. On the 
news of his arrival in Sze/y many towns revolted to him; but it wag 
not long before ill news recall'd him into Africa. His abſence had 
entirely changed the face of things in that country, and all his arts 
and endeavours proved ineffectual to reſtore them to their former con- 
dition. His army had been defeated, his ſtrong holds had ſurrendered 
to the enemy, and his troops were mucinous for want of pay. He 
attacked the Carihaginians after his landing, but was repulfed and 
routed ; he loſt 3000 men in the action. After this defeat and ano- 
ther diſaſter, by- which he loſt 4000 of his men, the Africans of his 
army all deferted him. Not thinking himſelf therefore in a condition 
to maintain the war any longer, he refolved to leave Africa ; and not 
having ſhips ſufficient to tranſport his troops into Szcrly, he would 
have ſtole away with only a few of his friends, and his younget-ſon 
Heraclides ; for he feared leſt his elder fon Archagarhus, being a dar- 
ing man, and having been too familiar with his ſtep-mother, would 
attempt ſomething againſt his life. Archagathus diſcovered his de- 
| ſign, cauſed him to be arreſted and put in chains. A fudden panic 
| ſoon after ſeized the army, believing that the enemy was juſt ready to 
fall upon them. The guard, who had the King in cuſtody, being in 
the ſame conſternation with the reſt, and in their fright coming out 
with their priſoner bound, the ſoldiers were ſo moved at this fight, 
that they all cried out, Unlicefe bim, let him go. Agatheocles was no 
fooner freed from his chains, but, conſulting only his own ſafety, 
he got on board a ſmall veſſel, and ſet fail for Sicily, leaving his two 
ſons to the fury of the enraged ſoldiers, who ſlew them both upon the 
firſt diſcovery of his departure. The Syracufien troops, tho? thus for- 
ſaken by their leader, made an honourable treaty for themſelves 
with the Carthaginians, with whom alſo Agathocles, after his return 
into Sicily, concluded a peace upon equal terms, notwithſtanding his 
late diſaſters and diſgrace. | tO ER 5 

After the death of Agathacies, and when Syracrſe was again in- 
volved in civil war, the Carthaginians renewed their attempt once 
more to ſubdue the whole ifland of Sicily. They poſſeſſed themſelves 
of many cities belonging to the Syracisſians, and inveſted Syracuſe it- 


ſelf. This common danger obliged the contending paities in the city 


to unite, and call in King Prrbus to their aid. Pyrrhus (as was men- 


tioned in another part of this hiſtory) by repeated victories over 
the Carthaginians, deprived them in a ſhort time of all their pofſeih- 2 


ons in Sicily, except the city of Lifybeum only. By his own mifcon - 
duct he afterwards Joſt all the fruit of his ſucceffes, being abandoned 
by his Sicilian allies, and obliged to quit the iſland to 
and his Epirots from total deſtruction. The Carthaginians, who be- 
fore his — had brought a mighty army into Sicily, not only 


preſerve himſelf |} i 


recover d 
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vour of the enterprize; and Appius Claudius, b one of V. 5 R. 

the Conſuls, was ordered to conduct an army into Sicrly gf 7 © 

to the relief of M Mina. 1 

„ Appius, > His col- 

| 5 league was 

recover'd all their ancient poſſeſſions, but endeavout'd to enlarge Fulv. Flac- 

their domin oh by new conqueſts. FHiero being choſen to the govern- cus. 

ment of Syracuſe, oppoſed the progreſs of their arins, till 2% affair of 

Mess1nA uniting the two powers in one enterprize, drew the Romans 

into Sicily, and gave commencement to the firſt Punic Was. 


The Form of the CARTHAGiNtan GOVERNMENT. 

The government of Carthage, like that of Rome, was compoſed 
of three different authorities, which balanced each other; the au- 
thority of the two ſupreme magiſtrates, call'd Sufzres (from the Phe- 
nician word Sephetim, which ſignifies Judges) that of the Senate, and 
that of the Aſſembly of the People: To theſe was afterwards added 
the Council of the Hundred. Ok 

55 The SurFeTES.  - | SD 

The Suffetes were annual magiſtrates, and their authority much 
the ſame with that of the Conſuls at Rome. By the ancient writers 
they are frequently ſtyled Kings, Dictators, Confuls. Hiſtory does 
not inform us of the manner of their election. Their office was to 
convene the Senate, to preſide there, propoſe the matters for debate, 
and collect the voices. They alſo ſat as chief Juſtices in private 
cauſes of ithpotrarice: Nor was their authority confin'd to civil af- 
fairs, they ſometimes commanded the armies. | = 

| | The SENATE. | 3 5 

The number of which the Senate of Carthage conſiſted is not 
known ; it muſt certainly have been very conſiderable, ſeeing an 
hundred petſons were ſelected from it to form a ſeparate council. In 
the Senate all public affairs were debated,” the letters from Generals 
read, the complaints from the Provinces heard, Ambaſſadors admit- 
ted to audience, Peace and War deterinined. When the Senators 
were unanimous, thete lay no appeal from their deciſion ;. but when- 


| ever they were divided in opinion, the affair devolyed to the People; 
a regulation which ſeems well contrived to prevent diviſions, and a 


factious oppoſition to reaſonable counſels; for it was not to be ſup- 
poſed, that any member of an aſſembly, which had the prerogative 


of judgiog deciſively in affairs, would willingly ſuffer them to be 


carried betote anothet tribunal. | 
| W n PROVER-:: 


* 


11 Thee frbm Arifet eis Elogium on the Government of Carthage, Arifot. B. 


that, ſo low as to his time, the People ſpontaneduſly left the chief 2. de Rep. 


adminiſtration of public affairs to the Senate. And Polybius remarks, c. 11. 
2 tHat, while the Senate govern'd, the Carthaginians were ſucceſsful in 

all iſe enterprizes. 5 

mad 


ut at length riches and etenſive conqueſts 
the people inſolent; and then forgetting that they owed their 
T3: 3 © proſperity 
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Appius, to learn the poſture of the enemy and the 


true ſtate of things in that place, is reported 


© 


bd to have 
ventur'd 


proſperity to the wiſe conduct of that venerable body, they not only 


interfered in the government of the State, but arrogated to them- 
ſelves almoſt the whole power. From that period the public affai 
were tranſacted wholly by cabals and fadtions 
this as one of the chief cauſes of their ruin. 

| The '|'x1BUNal of the HunpkeD. IM 
for brevity ſake | 


py 7 


Y of Car- This Council was compoſed of 104 perſons, tho | 
thage 487. they are called the Hundred, and was inſtituted to be a check upon the | 
Carthaginian Generals, who had uſed before to exercite an abſolute | 
and uncontroulable power when at the head of armies in the field; 
they now became accountable to theſe judges for their actions, op 


their return from the campaign. 


Of theſe 104 judges, five had a particular ju 
that of the reſt, and were like the Council of Ten in the Venetian 
Senate, A vacancy in their body could be filled by none but them- 
ſelves. They had allo the power of chooſing thoſe who compoled 


the Council of The Hundred. 


b Primò ad explorandos hoſtes fretum piſcatoria navitrajecit [Apr 
pius Claudius Caudex] & cum duce Carthaginienfium egit, ut præ- 
iidium arce deduceret. Rhegium regreſſus, &c. Aurel. Vid. ch. 37. 


; and Pohbius afligns 


tiſdiction ſuperior to 


That the Conſul in perſon went over privately to Me/ina, ſeems to 
# ſupported by the words of Polyb;us, who ſpeaks of the Mamertine: 
ending for Appius, and ſurrendering their city to him, as of a tranſ- 
action previous to the paſſage of the Roman army to Meſſina. But, 
according to this author, they had either by art or force rid them- 


„ 


Polyb. I. 1. c. 11. + 


ſelves of the Carthaginian officer, before they call'd over Appius. 


If we may believe Zonaras, the perſon who went over privately Þ 


to Meffina to learn the ſtate of affairs in that city, was not A/ ius Clau- 
Legionary Tribune, whom the 


dixs the Conſul, but one Claudius a 


, 


Conſul diſpatched on that commiſſion. 


Zonaras differs in ſome particulars from Po.ybius concerning the o- 
rigin of the firſt Funic War, and has many circumſtances which ate 
not mentioned by any writer but himſelf. He tells us, that the two 
Republics were mutually jealous of each other; each thought its 


own ſafety depended on ſubduing its rival. 


"This was the true cauſe 


of the war. Thus far he agrees with other writers. But he adds, | 
that the Romans aſſign'd, for their motive to the war, ſome aſſiſtance 
which the Carthaginians had formerly given the Tarentines againſt 
Rome. The Carthaginians on the other hand alledged as their ground 
of quarrel, that the Romans had made a friendſhip with Hzero when he 


was at war with Carthage. 


As to the affair of Mina, his relation is, in ſubſtance, as follows. 


The Mamertines, being beſieged by King Hiere, aſk ſuccout from 


the 
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ventur'd over thither in a fiſher-boar, and to have ſo 
happily conducted himſelf there, as by ſome means to 
. | make 
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the Romans. The Romans knowing that, if this requeſt ſhould be 
refus'd, they would give themſelves to the Carthaginians, who might 
then be able to paſs into Italy, readily promiſe to ſend the ſuccour 
defired. This promiſe however not being ſpeedily perform'd, and 
the Mamertines being ſtraitly preſſed by the enemy, they apply for 
aid to the Carthaginians. who thereupon make peace with Hiero, both 
for themſelves and for the Mamertines, as the moſt effectual means to 
hinder the Romans from coming into Sicily ; and under a leader 
named Hanno they take upon them the guard of the city and of the 
ſtraights. In the mean while Claudius, a Legionary Tribune, whom 
the Conſul had ſent before him with a few ſhips, comes to Rhegium; 
but finding that the enemy has a much ſtronger fleet at ſea, and 
therefore not daring to attempt the paſſage with his ſhips, he ſteals 
over privately in a ſmall boat to Meſina, and has a conterence with 
the Mamertines ; but through the oppoſition of the Carthaginians is 
obliged to return without effecting any thing. Afterwards, when 
he hears that the Mamertines are in ſome commotion (for tho' they 
would not conſent to be ſubje& to Rome, they were weary of the 
Carthaginians,) he goes over again, and promiſes that the Romans, if 
admitted into the place, ſhall return home as ſoon as they have re- 
ſtored Maſſina to a ſtate of ſecurity. He then bids the Carthaginians 
quit the place, or give a good reaſon for laying. The Mamertines 
are ſilent through fear; the Carthaginians make him no anſwer, be- 
cauſe they hold the city by force, and deſpiſe him. The fidence of both, 
cries Claudius, frews that the Carthaginians ad unjuſtly, and that the 
Mamertines deſre liberty; fer if theſe carea for the Carthaginians, they 
would promiſe to fiand by them. I he Mamertines applaud his words. 
He then returns to Rhegium, and endeavours to paſs irom thence to 
Melina with his fleet. In this attempt he loſes ſome of his ſhips by 
ſtormy weather, others are taken by the Carthaginians, ſo that he is 
forced to return once more to Rhegium. The Carthaginian Admiral 
coming on the coait of Lab offers to reſtore the ſhips he had taken, 


but at the ſame time declares, that the Srraights belong to the Car- 


thaginians, and that he will not ſuffer the Romans even to walh their 
hands in them Claud:us hearing this, rejects the offer with indigna- 
tion, repairs his fleet, and ſeizing a favourable opportunity, pailes 
ſaſely with his troops to Meſina, Hanno was now retired into the ci- 
2 tadel; he bad quitted the city thro' a diſtruſt of the inhabitants. 


3 Claudius perſuades the Mamertines to invite Hanno to an amicable con- 


ference. The Carthaginian, tho' with great reluctance, comes to 
the aſſembly, leſt the Mariertines, who already complained of his 
injuſtices, ſhould begin hoſtilities againſt him. After much alterca- 


tion between him and Claudius, he is ſeized by a Roman officer, and 


carried to priſon, the Mamertines approving of the action. Thus 


[ Hanno is teduced to the negeflity of entirely abandoning Meira. The 
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make the Car:haginian officer and. his ſoldiers evacuate 
the citadel; alter which the Conſul return'd to Ha 
to prepare for the embarkation of his troops. 


Carthaginians puniſh him for his ill conduct, and fend a herald to fig- 
nify to the Romans to quit Meſſina and all S:c ly by a certain day; 
which demand not being complied with. they in the firſt fury of their 
reſentment murder all the IJalian mercenaries in their ſervice ; and 
then, aſſiſted by King Hiero, lay ſiege to Malſina. 

Such is the account given us by Zenaras, of what paſs'd in hien 
to Meſſiua belore the Conſul went thither. But 1 do not find the 
leaſt mention of the voyages or management of the Tribune Clau- 
dius in any other author. Only that the Ramans ſent ſome troops to 
Meſſina, as Lanaras relates, before Appius went thither with the 
main army, is ſupported by a fiagment of Diodorus Siculus, who 
ſpeaks of an agreement between Hiere and the Carthagians to make 
war upon the Romans, unleſs they would immediately withdraw ell 
rheir forces out of Sicily; and this is previous to the arrival of the 
Conſul with the Legions. 


CHI AP. u Pig, gd, ad "third" Fearg' of 
; | the War. | 


The Conſul Appius Claudius Caudex tranſports an army 
into vicily to the relief of Meſſina, befieged by the Car- 
thaginians and Syracuſians. He forces them to rai/e 
the fiege. His ſucceſſors make peace and an alliance 
with Hiero, King of Syracuſe. The next year's Con- 
ſuls, aſſiſted by Hiero, take a grigentum from the Car- 
thaginians. 


THE people of Carthage, upon the news of het 
| officer's having quitted the citade} of Meſſina, 


were ſo highly offended, that they condemn'd him to 


be crucified, as both a traitor and a coward. They 


order'd at the ſame time a fleet and a land-army to | 


beſiege the place. Fiero, the new King of Hracuſe, 
having now a fair proſpect of exterminating the uſurp- 
ers of Meſſina, enter'd into a league with the Cartba- 


| gimans, and join'd his forces to theirs : fo that the Ma- 
mertines were entirely cloſed up within their city, the 
Caribaginians lying with a navy at Ka, and with an ar-| | 
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my on one fide of the place, while the Hracuſians lay 
before it on the other. 

In this their great danger came Appius Claudius the 
Roman Conſul to Rhegium with an army appointed for 
their relief: but how to paſs from thence to Meſſina 
was a difficulty that ſeemed inſurmountable. Not that 
he wanted tranſports ; for he had borrowed from the 
Tarentines, Neapolitans, and other neighbours, a ſuf- 
ficient number of triremes and boats of fifty oars, 
wherein to waft over his men: but the Caribaginian 
fleet was in the way, and was by much ſuperior in 
ſtrength to that of the Conſul. He was obliged there- 


fore to have recourſe to ſtratagem. He pretended to Frontin. de 


735 


give the enterprize entirely over as a thing impracti- Strat. B. 2. 


cable, and, the better to deceive the enemy, ſteered © # 


his courſe towards Rome. This motion made the Car- 
thagimians watch the Straights leſs narrowly ; and then 


the Conſul tacking about on a ſudden, and being fa- 


voured by a dark night, paſſed to Maſſina without op- 
poſttion * | 
| His 


2 Polybius (from whom this account of the origin of the firſt Punic 
War is chiefly: taken) tho' he does not directly charge the Romans 
with injuſtice in their beginning this war, yet declares (L. 1. c. 10.) 
that it would be difficult to juſtiſy them. Sir Walter Raleigh is clearly 
of opinion, that the Romans in this enterprize were unjuſt. His 
words are theſe. . | 


No in this place I holdit ſeaſonable to conſider of thoſe grounds B. 5. ch r. 


** where upon the Romans entred into this [the firſt Punic] war; 
not how profitable they were, nor how agreeable to rules of ho- 
neſty (for queſtionleſs the enterprize was much to their benefit, tho 
* as much to their ſhame) but how allowable in ſtrict terms of lawful- 
neſs, whereupon they built all their allegations in maintenance there- 
of. That the Mamertines did yield themſel wes, and all that they had 
into the Romans hands ¶ as the Campanes, diftrefſed by the Samnites, 
** had. done) I cannot find; neither can I find how the meſſengers of thoſe 
© folk, whereof” one part had already admitted the Carthaginians, could 
be enabled to make any ſuch ſurrendry in the public name of all. 
If therefore the Mamertines, by no lawful ſurrendry of them- 
«©: ſelves and their poſſeſſions, were become ſubject. to Rome, by 
** what better title could the Romans aſſiit the Mamertines againſt their 
«© moſt ancient friends the Carthaginians, than they might have aided: 
the Campanes againſt the Samnites, without the fame condition? 
I 4 | | ** which 
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His arrival, however, did not diſcourage the beſie- 
gers; for they far exceeded him in number of men, 


and 


* which was (as they themſelves confeſſed) by none at all. But let 
it beſuppoſed, that ſome point ſerving to clear this doubt is loſt in 
all hiſtories, doubtleſs it is, that no company of pirates, thieves, out- 
laws, murderers, or ſuch other malefaftors,, can by any good ſucceſs of 
their villai ny. obtain the privilege of civil ſocieties, to make league or 
truce, yea to require fair war, but are by all means, as moſt perni- 
cious vermine, to be rooted out of the world. 1 will not take upon 
me to maintain that opinion of ſome Civilians, that a Prince is not 
bound to hold his faith with one of theſe ; it were a, poſition of ill 
** conſequence. 7 his I hold that no one Prince or State can give protection 
to ſuch as theſe, as long as any other is uſing the ſword of vengeance a- 
gainſt them, without becoming acceſſary to their crimes. Wherefore we 
may eſteem this action of the Romans fo far from being juſtifiable by 
any pretence of confederacy made with them, as that contrariwiſe, 
by admitting this neſt of murderers and thieves into their protee- 
tion they juſtly deſerved to be warred upon themſelves by the 
„ people of Szcily, yea altho' Meſina had been taken, and the Mamer- 
tines all ſlain, ere any news of the confederacy had been brought 
© unto the beſiegers.” | | 
To this reaſoning of our learned countryman I take leave to 
anfwer : | | 
WHeTHER the meſſengers, who went to Rome from Meſina from 
one part only of the Mamertines, could be enabled to treat in the name 


* 


6 


* 


of all, or whether the Mamertines made ſuch an abſolute ſurrendry | 


of their poſſeſſions to the Romans, as the people of Capua had for- 
merly done, ſeems not material to the preſent purpoſe. Neither the 
Romans nor the Carthaginians could acquire any right to Meffina in 
virtue of any ſuch ſurrendry, whether made by a part or by the 
whole body of the Mamertines, theſe having themſelves no right to 
the town, if they are to be conſider'd as a neſt of pirates, murderers, 
and outlaws, which is the light in which Sir Malter conſiders them. 


In the next place, tho' it be granted, that no one Prince or State 


can give protection to pirates, thieves, and murderers, as /ong as any 
other is uſing the ſword of wengeance ag ainſt them, without becoming 
acceſſary to their crimes; I ſay, tho' this be granted, it will not at- 
fect the preſent queſtion. For that the Romans did not grant their 

rotection to the Mamertines, in the circumſtance above deſcribed, 
is evident from what our author himſelf relates. He tells us that 
the Carthaginians (and they were the principals in the preſent war, 
Hiero was only an auxiliary) upon the news of their officer's being 
driven out of the citadel of Mena, ſent a fleet and an army to be- 
ſiege the place, as a town that had rebelled, having once-been theirs. 
Theſe preparations were to puniſh rebellious ſubjects, not to puniſh 
the Mamertines as pirates and murderers, nor for the injuries they 


had done to the lawful proprietors of M-/ina, It would indeed — 
een 
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and the whole iſland was ready to relieve them in their 
wants; and they were ſtrong enough at ſea to hinder 
{ | + "any 
been ſhameleſs in the Carthaginians to pretend the latter, after they 


| had made a league with the uſurpers, treated them as a civil ſociety, 
and conſented to proteQ them againſt King Hero. 
From the whole then it would ſeem, that our author has not aſ- 
ſign'd ſufficient realons for paſling ſo rigorous a ſentence of condem- 
nation againſt the Romans. | 
CHevaLlieR Folarp, who in his Comment upon Polybius en- B. 1. ch. 1. 
tirely differs in opinion from Sir Malter, makes very ſhort work with g. * 
the preſent queſtion. 1 1 | 
A neceſſary war (ſays he) is always juſt, A war without which 
the rights and liberties of a people mutt be greatly endanger'd, is a 
neceſſary war: This was the caſe of the Romans at the preſent junc- 
ture; and he cannot therefore believe, that the Senate of Rome were 
really ſo ſcrupulous as Polybius repreſents them to be, about accepting 
the offer made them by the Mamerti ves. | 
Nay the Chevalier declares, that not only the conſideration of a 
preſent danger to our liberties, but even the proſpect of a diſtant one, ; 
an allowable motive to begin a precautionary war ; and that the too | 1 
great power of any Prince will juſtify the neighbouring powers in 1 
| making war upon him ; becauſe Liberty is a thing, which by both Nt 
divine and human laws we are allowed-to have ſo tender a concern 1 
| for, that the apprehenſion of being deprived of it juſtifies whatever 
5 we do for its preſervation. | 
As I ſhall not contend with the force of this argument, ſo neither | 
can I think it neceſſary to have recourſe to it to juſtify the Romans 1 
a in the preſent war. x 14 
| If the Mamertines are to be conſidered as a civil ſociety, the Romans 44 
acted nothing contrary to juſtice in making an alliance with them, or #4 
in ſuccouring them when in that alliance. Rome (if we may believe 14 
Ml Polybius) had made no treaty with the Carthaginians, or with Hiero, 
whereby ſhe was bound not to concern herſelf in the affairs of Sicily. 
Polyb. B. 3. c. 26. | = | 
If the Mamertines are not to be conſider'd as a civil ſociety, but as a 
SA gang of robbers and pirates, M:/ina would then belong to the firſt 
civil ſociety that ſhould get poſſeſſion of it; and the Romans having 
| acquired the right of firſt poſſeſſion, the Carthaginians muſt be conſi- 
5 dered as the aggreſſors; for I preſume, that the latter cannot be 
5 deemed to have acquired the right of fiſt poſſeſſion even of the cita- 
del, by the bare admiſſion of their officer with a few men into it, ſince 3 
they did not enter the citadel as taking poſſeſſion of it for;themſelyes, AI 


but to guard it for the uſurpers againſt King Hier. #4 

As to the conduct of the Romans in protecting the Mamertines, who 

had been guilty of the ſame crimes for which the Senate had ꝓuniſhed 

the Campanian Legion, it muſt undoubtedly at firſt, as Polzbius ob- | 

ſerves, have a ſtrange appearance; but certainly, when by ſparing. W 
; ; the f 
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any ſupplies from getting into the town. All this Ap- 
pius well underſtood; and therefore apprehending both 
danger and diſhonour in the enterprize, he diſpatch'd 
ambaſſadors to the Carthaginians and Hiero, to treat of 
an accommodation, and obtain peace for the Mamer- 
tines, The anſwer ' from King Hiero was, that the 
Mamertines for their cruelty and wickedneſs in getting 
the poſſeſſton of Meſſina, and for diverſe other barba- 
rities committed in Sicily, were moſt juſtly beſieged ; 
and that it did not become the Romans, io famed for 
their juſtice and faithfulneſs, to protect ſuch bloody 
villains, who had conternptuouſly broken all the ties of 
faith and truth among men; that if the Romans began 
a war in defence of ſuch wicked invaders, - it would be 
evident to all the world, that ſuccour to the diſtreſſed was 
but a pretence to cloke their covetouſneſs, when in 
truth their aim was to gain Sicily. 

The Conſul finding his negotiation fruitleſs, and 
that he was under a neceſſity of fighting, took at length 


the bold reſolution to ſally out into the field, and make 


the enemy know, that his coming to Meffina was to 
drive them from the town, and not to be by them be- 
ſteged within it. Saat FA 

In executing this determination it was very advanta- 
geous for him, that the confederate armies lay encamped 


in ſuch a manner, as not to. be well able to aſſiſt one 


another in diſtreſs. Appius ſallied out firſt againtt Hiero, 


Sir W. Ra- 
lei gb. 


and drawing up the Legions in order, preſented him 


battle. This brave Prince (ſays a learned writer, well 
ſkill'd in military affairs) muſt certainly have wanted 
good advice on the preſent occaſion; otherwiſe he would 


not have hazarded all his power againſt an enemy, of 


whom he had made no trial, when it had been eaſy for 
the moſt notorious offenders a national good is to be obtained, much 


greater than could accrue from puniſhing ſuch offenders, there is no 


doubt but the arm of vengeance may wiſely and lawfully be ſtay d. 
And this appears plainly to have been the motive on which the Lo- 
mans acted in the caſe now before us, even according to Polybius's 


relation of the matter. 


d According to Diodorus Siculus, the Conſul's embaſſy was ſent 
from Rhegium before he paſs'd the Straights. | ES 


him, 
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him, and as much as was requiſite, to defend his own 

camp. With great readineſs and gallantry he accepted 
the challenge, and met the enemy; but after a long 
and bloody conflict, the Syracufians were defeated, and 
driven to fave themſelves within their intrenchments. 

The Romans return'd triumphantly with the ſpoils of 
the dead into M. Huna. 

The King, by this diſaſter, learnt a point of wiſdom 
very uſeful both to him and his kingdom during the 
remainder of his life. Had Maſina bcen taken by the 
Cartbaginians. Syracuſe itſelf muſt have ſought help 
from Rome againſt thoſe friends whom it now fo dili- 
gently aſſiſted. Hiero had (in reſpect of thoſe two 
mighty States) but a ſmall ſtock, which it behoved him 
to manage frugally ; ſuch another lols would have al- 
moſt ruin'd him. He therefore quietly broke up his Pb. B. 1. 

camp in the night, and retired home; gas, = 11. 
leave thoſe to try the fortune of the war, who 
hopes to be gainers by the event of it é. 

Appius receiving intelligence of the King's retreat; c. 12. 
and finding the courage of his men greatly raiſed by 
their ſuccels in the late action, reſolved to attack the 
Carthoginians without loſs of time. Having caus'd the 
ſoldiers to take their repaſt at a very early hour, he 
fallied out by break of day, ſurprized the enemy, and 
routed them with great ſlaughter; thoſe who eſcaped 
flying for refuge to the neighbouring towns, The Ro- 
mans after this action made inroads upon the country as 
far as to the territory of the Syracufians, and at length 
let down before Syracuſe. It does not appear, however, 
that the Conſul made any progreſs in the liege: re- 
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© Died. Siculus writes, that when the Conſul landed at Meſſina, 
Hiero, ſuſpecting that the Carthaginians had made way for bim, fled | 11 
himſelf to Syracuſe. þ 

Florus ſays, that Hiero confeſs'd he was conquer d before he faw | | 
the enemy. Ws 

Zonaras, B. 8. makes Adpin to land with his forces, not at Maſtna, 
tha ſome place-ncar it, and to attaci the Syracufians GOA he enter d 
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wy 


mitting the conduct of this enterprize to his ſucceſſors, | 


he returned to Rome 4. | | 
$. II. THE R-mans being animated by the victories 
of Appius to purſue the war with more than ordinary 


4 According to Eutropius, B. 2. and Silius Italic, B. 6. Appius 
. Claudius had a triumph for his victories; but the Capitoline Marbles 
4 | ſay nothing of it | Te. - 
1 He acquired his ſurname of Caudex, if we may believe Seneca, 
1 | (de Breu. Vit.) from his having tranſported the Roman army from 
Italy to Sicily in ſmall boats, which the antients call'd Cauaices. 
| Mr. Vertot, perhaps on no other authority, ſays, that this General 
1 was the firſt who by the means of ſome Rafts tranſported troops into 
11 J Sicily, which got him the furname of Caudex, as having found the 
art of os planks together, ſo as to make traniports of them. 
4 Chevalier Folard rallies the Abbot on this paſſage of his hiſtory, 
* and wants to know his voucher. Doubtleſs the Chevalier had good 
] reaſon to diſpute the fact. It would have been madneſs for the Con- 
- ſul to have attempted to waft an army croſs thoſe ſtraights on ſuch 
= tranſports; neither had he any occaſion to have recourſe to that 
| dangerous expedient, all the ſhips in the ports of /taly being at his 
diſpoſal ; and Pohbius expreſly tells us, that Appius embark'd his men 
; on veſſels of fifty oars, and on zriremes borrow'd of the Tarentines, 
Locrians, &c. This relation of Polybius is deciſive alſo againſt Se- 
: neca. | | | 
The Chevalier will have it, that Appius's ſurname of Caudex was 
= account of a dull, ſtupid air, the word Cogex ſignifying a block- 
ead. | | 
Father Catrou, in the large Roman Hiſtory, ſpeaking of Appius's 
ſurname, keeps clear of Mr. Vertot's Rafts and Seneca's little Boats; 
but then he wants a reaſon for Claudius's ſurname of Caudex. He 
ſays, that when Appius undertook to croſs the Straigbts with his fleet, 
he went himſelf on board a ſorry galley, haſtily and clumſily built 
(une mauvaiſe galere tumultuairement conſtruite & ſans art.) This 
enterprize happily executed, the Romans thought it ſo fine an exploit, 
that they gave the Conſul the ſurname of Caudex, which word, adds 
the Father, ſignified then un mauvais batteau fait de planches mal 
arrangees & precipitemment reinies. | | | LT 
But what reaſon in the world can be imagined why Appius ſhould 
: make choice of ſuch a tranſport, wherein to convey his own perſon 
to Sicily, when he might have choſen the beſt Triremis in the fleet? 
SN find, that the Reverend Father has any authority for this 
e 1 „ | ESPE? | 
If Appius did really acquire the ſurname in queſtion, from the bad 
built and faſhion of any veſſel in which he croſs'd the Szraights, I 
| ſhould conjecture it was from that fiſher-boat (which might be a Cau- 
dex) wherein, as Aurelius Victor reports, he courageouſly ventured 


over to Mena, to learn the ſtate of things there before he tranſported 
his army thither. 
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_ vigour, it was decreed, that the Conſuls for the new V. of R. 
year, Manius Valerius and Manius Olacilius, ſhould , 49% 


both go into S'cily, and ſhould take with them four * Ge 


Legions, each conſiſting of 4000 foot and 300 horle. 189 Con- 
Upon the arrival of theſe forces in Sicily, moſt of the ſulſhip. 
|| towns and caſtles, that had ſubmitted to the Cariba- | Died. 


ęeinian and Syracufians, gave themſelves up to the R 


mans; inſomuch that the King of Syracuſe found it high ( 
time for him to endeavour after a peace with an enemy n 


o- Siculus 

p. 875) 
makes the 
umber te 


ſo formidable, and that came now to beſiege him in be 67. 


his capital. He perceived, ſays Polybius, that the de- 
ſigns and hopes of the Romans were better founded 
than thoſe of the Carthagrnians, and in concluſion there- 
fore ſent ambaſladors to the Conſuls to treat of peace 
and an alliance with Rome. Valerius and Otacilius rea- 
dily embraced the overture, and the more readily, on 
account of the difficulties they were under with regard 
to their convoys. The Roman troops had the laſt year 
been driven to great ſtraits, and there was good reaſon 
to apprehend left the Cartbaginians, who were maſters 
of the ſea, ſhould be able totally to debar them of all 
ſupplies of proviſion. The Conſuls nevertheleſs made 
the King purchaſe the alliance which he ſought, with 
an hundred talents of ſilver. 


Diodorus Siculus reports, that Hannibal the Carthagi- In Eclog. 
nian General was by this time come with a fleet to i- p. 875. 


phonia (not far from Syracu/e) to the athſtance of the 


Ring, but that hearing of what was done, he inſtantly 
retired k. 5 0 


Hiero 


© We find by the Capitoline Marbles, that a Dictator was created 
this year at Rome to drive the Nail, probably on account of ſome pro- 
digies, or to ſtop the plague ; from the ſame Marbles we learn alſo, 
that Valerius at his return to Rome was decreed a triumph, and that 


he acquired the ſurname of Meſſala; which * Seneca and + Macrobius De Brew, 
tell us was given him for the conqueſt of Me/ina, (then call'd Meſa- Vit. 


na.) It is hard to reconcile this with Polybius's accountz unleſs we 


of Appius Claudius into ltaly. The Jeſuits believe rather, that Vale- 
74us perform'd ſome notable exploit in the defence of Mz/ina, while 


Otacilius was other ways employ'd, and that this occaſioned the di- 


flintion 


* 


| . 8 : 
ſuppoſe that the enemy got poſſeſſion of that place after the return T oY 


(0 
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Hierd after this treaty continued ever a firm and uſe- 
ful friend to the Romans; and being a Prince who not 
only made the proſperity of his ſubjects his chief aim, 
but always purſued that aim by mealures honeſt and 
noble, he enjoy'd a long and happy reign, dear to his 
people, belov'd of his allies, and univerſally eſteein'd 
by all the Greek nations. | | 
F. III. THE treaty with the Syracuſian King being 
__  ratify'd by an ordinance of the Roman People, it was 
Polyb. B. 1. now thought adviſeable to abate of the number of 


2.7. troops in the ſervice, and to ſend into Sicih under the 


V. of R. command of the new Conſuls (L. Poſthumius Megel'us 

Bef + C. and Q. Mamitius Vitulus) only two Legions; which, 

261. through Hero's friendſhip, they truſted, would live in 

190 Con- plenty of all things neceſſary. - _ 

ſulſhip. As for the people of Carthage, when they learnt that 

Hiero of a friend was become an enemy, and when 

they conſider'd that the Romans were now ſuperior to 

them in ſtrength, they turn'd their thoughts to provide 

a force that might be ſufficient to preſerve thoſe acqui- 

fitions which they {till poſſeſs'd in the ifland. To this 

end they hired a great number of troops in Gaul and 

in Liguria, but principally in Spain; and having re- 

+ Called ſolved to make Agrigentum + (a ſtrong place, diſtant 

alſo Azra- about eighteen furlongs from the ſea, on the ſouth 

gas, now coaſt of Sici'y,) the rendezvous of their armies, and 

Gerenti. their chief magazine, they tranſported the mercenaries 
to that city. | Fo | 

The Conſuls Pofthumius and Mamilius were now ar- 

rived in Sicily with the Legions, and having got intel- 

ligence of the deſigns of the Carthaginians, and of the 

preparations they were making in Agrigentum, catne to 


ſtinction with which he was afterwards honour'd above his collegue. 
Pliny authorizes this conjecture, when he tells us [B. 35. ch. 4.) that 
Valerius brought with him from Siciiy a picture repreſenting the battle 
wherein he had vanquiſh'd Hiero and the Carthaginians before Meſſina. 


Senate uſed to aſſemble I he ſame author reports alſo (B. 7. cb. ult.) 
that Valerius brought with him from Sicily another novelty, an hori- 
zontal ſun-dial, and that he placed it on a pedeſtal in the Comitium 
near the Raſtra. 7s S ei 

. a reſo- 


He fixed it up in the old palace of King Tullus Hoſtilins, where the 
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a reſolution to march directly with their forces towards V. of bo 


that place, and inveſt it. They pitch'd their camp 
about a mile from the town, and totally block'd it up. 


It happening to be the time of harveſt, the Roman 190 Con- 
ſoldiers, who foreſaw that the fiege would be a long ſulſhip. 
one, diſpers'd themſelves abroad to forage ; and this 


they did in ſo unguarded a manner, that it tempted 
the beſieged one day to ſally out upon them. The 
Carthaginians not only fell upon the reapers in the 
fields, but made a furious attack upon the Roman ad- 
vanced guards, not without hopes to force the very 


camp. And here (ſays Polybius) the Romans, as on 


many other occaſions, owed their preſervation to that 
diſcipline in which they excell'd all nations; for being 
accuſtom'd to ſee thoſe puniſh'd with death who de- 
ſerted their poſt, or fled in battle, they diligently ral- 
lied, and bravely ſuſtain'd the ſhock of the enemy, 
tho ſuperior in number. And tho' many of the Ro- 
mans fell, the loſs was much greater on the enempy's 
fide who being at length ſurrounded when they had 
almoſt forced the Roman entrenchment, were with 


great ſlaughter driven back to their works. After this 


aclion the Romans became more wary in their foraging, 
and the Carthapinians leſs forward to make allies, 
The Conſuls however, the better to ſecure themſelves, 
cat a deep trench between the walls of the city and 
their camp, and another on the*fide' towards the coun- 
try, to prevent any ſurprize that way; which double 
fortification alſo hindered the beſieged from receiving 
any ſupplies whatſoever. At the ſame time proviſions 
and all neceſſaries were brought to the beliegers by 
their Sicilian allies to Erbeſus; and from that town, 
which lay not far from their camp, their CEE pats'd 
without impediment. 


Affairs continued five months in this poſture, tibicher Diod. Sic. 
party gaining upon the other any conſiderable advan- in Eclog. 


rage, their engagements being for the moſt patt only 


in flight ſkirmiſhes. The beſiegers received daily rein- Z go 


forcements from the Srcilians, and, in all, amounted to 
above 100,000 men. In the mean time the city being 


ſtuffed 
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v. of R. ſtuffed with a garriſon of 50,000 ſoldiers began to be 
- 491+ much ſtraitned for proviſions, Hannibal, who command- 


261. ed there in chief, diſpatched frequent advices to Car- 


190 Con- age, repreſenting the extremities to which they were 


ſulſhip. reduced, and demanding ſpeedy ſuccour. The Car- 
thaginians therefore embarking on board their fleet 
what ſoldiers and elephants they could readily muſter, 
ſent them into Sicily to Hanno, their other General in 
that country. Hanno having aſſembled all his forces 
at Heraclea, a maritime town a little to the weſt of 
Agrigentum, march'd directly to Erbeſus, where he had 
a ſecret correſpondence, and which was put into his 


hands by treachery. By this loſs the Romans not only 


were deprived of their wonted ſupplies, but became 
themſelves almoſt as cloſely beſieged by Hanno, as Agri- 
gentum was by their troops ; and they mult unavoidably 
have quitted their enterprize, if King Hiero had not re- 
liev'd them in their diſtreſs. He found means to con- 
vey proviſions to their camp, tho? not in great quantity, 
nor ſufficient to prevent thoſe diſtempers among the ſol- 
diers, which are the uſual conſequences of ſcarcity. 
Polyb.B.1, Hanno having intelligence of the bad condition of the 
e. 19, * Roman army, that the ſoldiers were enfeebled by want, 
.and their number diminiſh'd by diſeaſes, believ'd he 
might now be able to cope with them. He march'd 
with fifty elephants, and all the reſt of his forces from 
Heraclea (whither he had return'd after the affair of 
Erbeſus) ſending his Numidian horſe before, with or- 
ders to approach to the enemy's camp, and endeavour 
to draw the Roman cavalry to a battle, in which they 
were to retreat till they join'd the main body. The 


Numidians punctually perform'd their inſtructions. They 


march'd up to the entrenchment of the enemy, and 
being attack'd by the Roman horſe, retired before them 
till they join'd Hanno with the army, which almoſt en- 


compalling the Romans, flew many of them, and drove 


the reſt back to their camp. After this exploit the 
Cartbaginian made no other attempt for two months, 
but lay ſtrongly encamp'd on an eminenge about ten 

| 55 | flurlongs 
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furlongs from the Romans, waiting for ſome opportuni- V. of K. 
ty to fight with advantage. : Bel a 
In the mean time Agrigentum was reduced to the ut- W 
moſt extremity by famine. Hannibal gave notice to 190 Con- | 
Hanno, as well by ſignals from the town, as by fre- ſulſhip. (| 
quent expreſſes, that the garriſon were no longer able 4 
to ſuſtain the wants they labour'd under, and that — 
many of the ſoldiers were compelled by hunger to de- 1 
ſert. This brought Hanno to reſolve upon a deciſive 
action, to which the Romans were no leſs diſpoſed, on 
account of their inconvenient ſituation. The two ar- 
mies therefore drawing out, came to an engagement 
on the ground between their camps. The ſucceſs was 
long doubrful ; but Hanno's elephants being at length 
diſorder'd by his own van guard, which the Romans had 
broke and put to flight, thoſe unruly beaſts threw his 
whole army into confuſion. The Cartbag inians ſuffer d 
a great ſlaughter ; ſome few got into Heraclea, but the 
Romans took moſt of the elephants, and all the e ©. 
baggage. | . 
And now Hannibal turn'd all his thoughts to make 
his eſcape from Agrigentum, which he deſpair'd of 
holding any longer; and perceiving that the Romans = 
after their victory, wearied with labour, and grown ſe- 9 
cure by their good fortune, kept negligent watch, he | 'Y 
ruſh'd out of the place at midnight with all his foreign I 


| 

troops, and filling the Roman trenches with faggots, 9 
: paſſed over their works unhurt and unperceiv'd. The 1 
f Romans ſaw not their error till the morning, when they I 
ö contented themſelves with a ſhort purſuit, and preſently: I 
1 return'd to take poſſeſſion of the town; which they en- | 
1 ter*d without reſiſtance, unmercifully deſpoiling the in- 7 
habitants both of their riches and of their liberty. 9 
: CHA P. III. The fourth and Gfth Years of the War. 

E | 


' The Romans, to accompliſh their d:/igns upon Sicily, find lit 
4 it neceſſary to provide themſelves with a naval force. i 
| They build a conſiderable fleet, and by the help of a new- 
Py invented engine for grappling and boarding the enemy's 
Vor. III. K ſhips, 
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flip, gain a memorable victory over the Carthaginians 
; at ſea near Milæ, (uw Milazzo.) | 


Pohb B. 


© 20: Gy REAT joy there was at Rome on the news of the 


taking of Agrigentum, and every body's courage 

and hopes were raiſed. They now thought it not enough 

to have reſcued Meſſina, and enriched themſelves by 

the war ; they propoſed nothing leſs than the entire ex- 

v. of x. pulſion of the eee of Sicily ; nay, and this 


2. Was to be done the very next year by L. Valerius and 


Bel. J. C. T. Otacilius, their newly elected Conſuls. However, 
260. they ſoon became ſenſible, that the taſk was too difficult 
* to be accompliſh'd in fo ſhort a time. For tho” a great 
nf. number of the inland towns of Sicily had, after the 
reduction of Agrigentum, readily ſubmitted to the Ro- 

mans, who were evidently ſuperior to their enemies by 

land; yet many places fituate on the coaſt, had revolted 

from them through fear of the Cartbaginian ftrength by 

fea. And indeed this advantage on the fide of Car- 

thage made the ſucceſs of the war ſtill doubtful ; which 

being well confider'd by the Romans, as alſo that the 

coaſt of Italy lay expoſed to the depredations of the 
Cartbaginians, who made frequent deſcents upon it, 

whilſt Africa felt none of the calamities of war, they at 

length reſolved to apply themſelves diligently to mari- 

time affairs, and even, at their firſt eſſay, to make pro- 


viſion of ſuch a fleet, as ſhould be able to contend with 


the naval power of Carthage. . 5 
Polybius, in ſpeaking on this ſubject, cannot forbear 


to expreſs his admiration of the magnanimity of the 


Romans, ſo void of fear in enterprizes of the greateſt 
hazard and moment; and it is in truth an aſtoniſhing 
inſtance of the reſolute bravery of this people, that 
being hitherto extremely ignorant in all the arts re- 
lating to navigation, they ſhould now at once deter- 
mine upon a naval battle with the Carthaginians, who 
had held unconteſted, from time immemorial, the do- 
minion of the fea. n N 
The ſame author tells us, that the Romans were not 
| at 
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| at this time maſters f of one ſingle galley, no not even 

of a bark, and were ſo little ſkill'd in ſhip-building, 
that if fortune had not favour'd them, it would have 


| been almoſt impoſfible for them to put their deſign in 1 
; execution. A Carthaginian galley cruizing on the coaſt al 
| of Italy, and venturing too near the ſhore, happen'd = 
to be ſtranded ; the Romans ſeized her before the crew | I 

could get her off, and, by the model of this galley, 4 


their firft fleet, which conſiſted of 100 * quinqueremes 
and 20 triremes, was built. . 
While theſe veſſels were upon the ſtocks, the men c. 21. J 
appointed to be the rowers were taught the ule of the 
oar in the following manner. Seats were raiſed on the 
ſed-ſhore it the ſame fafhion and order as they were to 
be in the galleys, and the mariners being placed there- 
on, an officer who ſtood in the mig of them in- 
ſtructed them, by ſigns with his hand, how at once 


** = 


t Doubtleſs Polybius goes too far, when he affirms that the Romans 
had no ſhips before the firſt Punic war ; the ancient treaties between 
Rome and Carthage, which he himſelf preſents us with, evince the 
contrary z nay, it appears by the former part of this hiſtory, that 

they had ten Hips of war at the time of the rupture with the Taren- 
tines. And as to what he fays of the loſs the Roman would have been 
at to build a fleet, if they had not ſeized a Carthagmian veſſel, which 
chanced to be ſtranded, his meaning, to be confiſtent with himſelf, 
muft be, either that without this accident they would have had no 
good model whereby to build any ſhip of war, or would have had no 
= model at all of a gaingeremis. For he tells us in the very ſame part of 
F his hiſtory, that ſome of the veſſels in which they tranſported their 
troops the firſt time to Mina were triremes (and theſe were ſhips of 
war) borrow'd from their neighbours the Tarentines, &c. 

s Of the ancient ſhips of war the moſt confiderable were the na- 
ves longæ (long ſhips, or galleys) ſo named from their form, which 
was the moſt convenient to wield round or cut their way; whereas 
the ſhips of burden were generally built rounder and more hollow, 
that they might be more eaſy to load, and might hold the more 
goods. The moſt remarkable of the naves longæ were the iriremis, 
the guadriramis, and the quinqueremis, exceeding one another by one 
" bank of oars, which banks were raiſed ſloping one above another. 

Some indeed fancy a different original of theſe names, as that in the 

_ = trriremis, for example, either there were three banks one after the 
other on a level, or that three rowers tugg'd all together at one oar ; 4 

but this is contrary not only to the authority of the claſſicks, but to 47 

t the figures of the 7riremes ſtill appearing in ancient monuments. "a 
t Kennet's Antiq. part 2. b. 4. ch. 20. | 
K 2 and 
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148 The Roman His Tory. Book IV. 
and all together to dip their oars, and in like manner 
to recover them out of the water. They afterwards 

ſpent ſome time in practiſing upon the water what they 

had been learning at land, adventuring firſt along the 

coaſt of Italy. : 3 5 

Y. of R. Before the finiſhing ® of this naval armament, the 
955 Conſular Faſces were transferred to Cu. Cornelius Alina 
Bef. J. C. and C. Duilius. It fell to Cornelius to be the Roman 
| R Admiral. Leaving orders with the pilots to make the 
ſulſhip. beſt of their way to the Sraights fo ſoon as all the new 
veſſels ſhould be equipped, he with only 17 of them 
repaired to Meſſina, to give directions for the reception 

and ſecurity of the main fleet. He had not been long 

there, when, deceived by ſome falſe intelligence, he 
thought he had a fair occaſion of ſurprizing Lipara i. 

Thither he went with his ſquadron, and drew up un- 

der the walls of the town. Hannibal, who commanded 


at ſea for the Carthaginians, and was now at Panormus, 


having notice of this deſign, immediately diſpatch'd a- 
way 20 galleys under the command of one Boodes a 
Senator, who arriving in the night, block'd up Corne- 
Polyb. B. 1. ljus in the harbour. As ſoon as day appear'd, the 
ch. 2. Roman mariners, in their firſt fright, to ſave themſelves, 
got with all diligence aſhore. The Conſul in this di- 
ſtreſs ſeeing no remedy, yielded himſelf priſoner ; and 
the Carthaginians poſſeſſing themſelves of the 17 veſſels, 
and the principal Roman officers, made the beſt of their 
11 back to Hannibal. | | | 


uch is Polybius's account of this affair: but accord- 


ing to Livy's Epitome, B. 17. Cornelius was made pri- 
ſoner by treachery, being decoy'd from his ſhip by the 
pretence of a parley, to which the Carthaginian com- 
mander invited him in order to a peace. 

Not long after this adventure of Cornelius, Hannibal 


himſelf was very near falling into a like diſaſter by an 


* According to Florus, B. 2. and Oreſius, B. 4. ch. 7. the Romans 
were but ſixty days in building and equipping their fleet, reckoning 
from the time that the neceſſary timber was prepared. | 

1 A town in a ſmall iſland of the ſame name, not far from S:cily, to 
the north. : | | 


equal 


Qua, TH ) O85 8 E „ ,.£ , 


deſpaired of his ſafety. 


enemy, whoſe fleet they heard was not far off. And 


Chap. III. Firſt Punic War. © 5 149 
equal indiſcretion. For having received advice that the V. of R. 
Roman fleet was at ſea, and coaſting along Iiah, he , 77 0 
would needs be himſelf a witneſs of the number and " : 
poſture of the enemy; and to that end went in ſearch 192 Con- 
of them with only fifty of his galleys. The Romans fulſtip. 
happen'd to be nearer than he was aware of, and juſt 
as he doubled a promontory on the Lalian coaſt, ſur- 

rized him with their whole fleet in order of battle. 

n this encounter he loſt the greater part of his ſqua- 
dron, and eſcaped narrowly himſelf, when every body 


1 


The Romans continued their courſe towards Meſſina, | is 
purſuant to the inſtructions they had formerly received 'q 
from Cornelius, of whoſe defeat and captivity having 
got advice, they imediately ſent the news of it to 
Duilius (who then had the command of the land-forces 
in the iſland) and while they waited the coming of the 
Conſul, they prepared for a new engagement with the 


* 2 — 
3 2 — — 
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conſidering that their own ſhips were heavy and flow, 
not having been built with great art, they turn'd their 
thoughts to contrive ſome new invention which might 
compenſate for this diſadvantage ; and then was deviſed 
that famous machine which they afterwards call'd the 
(C. ' | 15 + S The 
The learned cannot agree concerning the exact form C9 
of this engine. Polybius's deſcription of it has not been 
found ſufficient to make it clearly underſtood. - It ap- I 
pears to have been a kind of draw-bridge, ſo framed 'k 
on the prow of the veſſels, that being let fall upon an _ 
enemy's ſhip, it ſerved both to grapple her and to ren- 
der the boarding her more eaſy. 1 i 
Duilius, upon the firſt notice of what had happen'd 
to his collegue, remitting the conduct of the land- army 
to his Tribunes, haſten'd to the fleet; where hearing, 
on his arrival, that the enemy were cruizing on the 4 
coaſt near Mylæ, which was not far from Meſſina, he Pohb. B. 1. ö 
made the beſt of his way with all his galleys to en- c. 23. 
counter them. Their fleet conſiſted of 130 ſhips, | 
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and was commanded by the fame Hannibal! who had 
eſcaped with his army by night from Agrigentum. 
His own veſſel was a /ptirems, or galley of ſeven 


| 192 Ces banks of oars, belonging formerly to Py:rbus King of 
ſulſhj | 


ip. 


Epirus. 3 | 
The Carthaginians greatly rejoiced when they deſ- 
cryed the Romans, whom they held in ſuch extreme 


_ contempt, that they advanced with their prows directly 


weapon and ſuperiority of valour, and both theſe were 


upon them, careleſs of any order of battle, and dream- 
ing of nothing but certain victory. Byt when they drew 
near, they became much aſtoniſhed at the ſight of the 
engines before mentioned, having never ſeen the like 
before, and not being able to conjecture the deſign of 
them. However they ſtajd not long in ſuſpenſe, nor 
did the novelty of what they beheld leſſen their pre- 


ſumption. The headmoſt of their veſſels made a fu- 


rious attack upon the Romans, who grappling with them 
by means of their engines, enter'd them at once, fighting 
upon deck hand to hand with their enemies, as upon 
firm ground, And now neither the lightneſs of the 
Car ibaginian galleys, nor the {kill of their mariners, a- 
vailed any thing; all was carried by the advantage of 


on the ſide of the Romans. The Carthaginians loſt in 


this firſt encounter thirty of their veſſels, of which Han- 
mbal's galley was one, he himſelf eſcaping in a ſmall 
boat, when he was by all given for loft. At length the 
reſt of the fleet came up; but baving perceived the ter- 
rible effect of the new engines in the defeat of their 


firſt ſquadron, they uſed all their endeavours to avoid 


Val. Max. | 


B. 7. e. 3. 
in Extern. 


them, nimbly rowing round the Roman galleys, to find 
an opportunity of attacking them with ſafety; but 
when they obſerv'd, that which way ſoever they ap- 
proach'd, thoſe machines were travers'd and oppoſed to 
them, they were at length compell'd to yield the ho- 
nour of the day to the Romans, retiring with the loſs 
of fifty more of their ſhips. To 
Hannibal with the remainder of his fleet ſtood away 
for Afrack, but fearing leſt crucifixion ſhould be his 
fate, he ſent before him one of his friends, a man well 
ET ie —— > oe ma 


CC) 


2 


Chap. IV. Firſt Punic War. 151 
choſen for the commiſſion, who being introduced into V. of R. 
the Senate, Your Admiral, ſaid he, deſires to know your 5. 5 * 
opinion, whether, in caſe the Romans appear at ſea with 

: a numerous fleet, he ſhould give them battle? Doubtleſs be | Fr Don- 
ought to fight, they all cried out unanimouſly. The ſulſpip. 

I meſſenger then added, He has fought, and is vanguiſb d. 

and thus Hannibal eſcaped the danger that hung over 


| him; for they were no longer free to nnn an action 

1 which they had already approved. 

a As for Duilius, the courage of whoſe men was great- Poiyb. B. 
1 ly raiſed by their late ſurpriſing victory, he landed his 1. ©: 24. 
* forces on the iſland, and marched to the relief of Se- 


of 2fta, which the enemy at that time cloſely beſieged. 
He not only forced them to raiſe the ſiege of this place, 


*s but took from them Macella by aſſault. . After theſe ex- 
05 ploits leaving the land- army "behind him, he returned 


to Rome, to receive the recompence due to his valour 
_ and conduct. A victory at ſea ſo unexpected, fo com- 
'S plete, and fo important, made all former victories at 
land to be in a manner forgot. The conqueror, be- 
ſide the uſual honour of the Triumpb, which was de- 
of creed him, was ſuffered to aſſume a new one of his own 
UW invention. During the reſt of his life, whenever he 
T5 I had ſupped abroad in the city, he cauſed himſelf to be 
attended home with flambeaux and muſic. Medals — anon 
were ſtruck by the Romans to perpetuate the memory of Flo, 5 
he his exploit; and to the fame end they etected in the B. 2. 

n Forum a T Roftral Pillar of white marble. This pillar + Colum- 
| was in the laſt century accidentally dug up out of the' way Roftra- 1 
Ne ground, in that part of Reme which was formerly the 2 1 
mar Roman Forum, There are yet the figures of ſx Roſtra, 
= or Prows of Roman galleys ſticking to it, and a long, 


= but imperfect inſcription on the pedeſtal. 

b HA P. IV. The fixth, ſeventh, and eighth | 
loſs | Years of the War. | 
. 7. be Romans invade Corſica and Sani with ſucceſs, | | 
wy reduce ſome places in Sicily, and come to an engagement [ 
cell a fea with the Carthaginians near Tyndaris. i 
{en K 4 TRE | 
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v. of R. T Ax Confuls for the following year were . Cor- 


404. nelius Scipio and C. Aquilius Florus. While the for- 


2:8, mer employed himſelf on the coaſt in getting the fleet 
193 Con- ready for new enterprizes, the latter was detained at 


ſulſhip. Zoe on occaſion of a conſpiracy then on foot to plun- 


4g B. 4- der and burn the city. Four thouſand Samnites being 


1 appointed, contrary to their inclination, to ſerve as 
B. g. rowers in the galleys, had united with three thouſand 
| diſcontented ſlaves in this deſign ; but a certain com- 
mander of auxiliaries, whom they had choſen to be 
their leader, and who ſeem'd at firſt to go heartily in- 
to their meaſures, had no ſooner learnt their whole 
ſecret, than he diſcover'd it to the Senate, who took 
effectual care to avert the miſchief and puniſh the 

offenders. : FED EL 
Before this domeſtic diſturbance was quite over, Cor- 
nelius weighed anchor and put to fea, Ambitious of 
ſignalizing himſelf by ſome exploit yet unattempted, he 
made a deſcent firſt upon Corſica, and then upon Sard:- 
nia, and in a ſhort time made conſiderable progreſs in 
the conqueſt of thoſe iſlands, the poſſeſſion of which 
was of great importance to the Romans, who now aſ- 

pired to the empire of the ſeas. 

Aquilius went late into Sicily. The affairs of the 
Romans had ſuffer'd much in that iſland ſince the de- 
Pulp, B. Parture of Duilius. For a diſpute had ariſen between 
4 e. 24. the Roman and Sicilian troops about the poſt of honour ; 
Which diſpute was carried ſo far as to produce a ſepa- 
ration. Hamilcar (the Carthaginian General by land) 
who was then at Panormus, having intelligence of this 
diviſion, ſurprized the Sicilians as they were about to en- 
camp between Paropus and Thermas, and flew: four 
thouſand of them. He had allo taken Enna and Ca- 
marina, and had fortified Dr-panum. 1 | 
Aquilius ſtaid in the iſland all the winter in quality of 


> 


Pro- Conſul, and by his able conduct brought affairs in- 
to a better poſture. | 


In the mean time his collegue held the Comitia for 
the new elections, where A. Atilius Calatinus and C. 
| : | 


Sulpicius 


ap. IV. Firf Punic Mar.. _ 


Sulpicius Paterculus were choſen Conſuls. The com- V. of R. 


2 mand of the land army fell to the former, the fleet to „ 
r- the latter. Soon after the arrival of Calatinus in Sicily, —_— 
et Mijitratum, which the Proconſul Aguilius had reduced 194. Con- 
at to the laſt extremity, furrender'd to him. From thence ſulihip. 
* he march'd towards Camarina; but in bis way, not 
g taking ſufficient precaution, he brought his army into a 
as valley, where he was ſhut in, and ſurrounded by the 
d Cartbaginians under the command of Hamilcar. In 
n- this deſperate ſituation Ca/pur nius * Flamma, a legionary Zon. B. 8. 
Je Tribune, undertook, with the Conſul's confent, an Orfies, 
n- action of bravery much extolled by the hiſtorians. 
le With three hundred choſen men, he, to make a diver- Vie. 
K | ſion, ſeized an eminence, where tie. knew the Cartha- c. 
he ginianus would ſoon attack him, and from whence he Lie Epit. 
| could have little hope to eſcape, He promiſed himſelf, - 2 
7- that by this motion he ſhould give the enemy ſo much 2 ba. 
of employment, that they would not be able to obſtruct 
he the Conſul's march. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. The 
di- Carthaginians, in their attempt to diſlodge him, met 
in with ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance, that they were forced to 
ch bring almoſt the Whole body of their army to the 
al- charge; and in the mean time the Conſul with his legi- 

ons got ſafely through the paſs with little oppoſition, Of 
he the three hundred Rymans, Calpurnius was the only 
le- perſon that eſcaped : He was found miſerably wound- 
en ed, but ſtill breathing, under a heap of dead bodies, 
r; and his wounds being carefully dreſſed, he recovered. 
da- A Crown of Gramen was the reward of his exploit. Plin. B. 22. 
d) Calatinus after this eſcape continued his march to- c. 6. and 
his wards Camarina, and by the help of engines, ſent him Pi. in 
en- by King Hiero, made himſelf maſter of it, Enna be- > ok 
Zur tray'd her garriſon, and open'd her gates to him. He * 
Da- took Siltanum by aſſault ; and then many other towns 


ſurrender*d without ſtanding a ſiege, and, among the 
of reſt Erbeſus in the country of the Ae rigentines. Fluſn'd 
in- with this ſucceſs he undertook the ſiege of Lipara, ex- 
pecting for the future to meet with no reliftance where- 


C. ll n He is called by ſome writers Cæditius, by others Laberize. 
ms | ever 
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V. of R. ever he appear d: But Hamilcar having got notice of 


Bef I 
2 4 and when the Romans, who ſaw none but citizens upon 


his deſign, had ſtolen with ſome troops into the place; 


104 Con- the ramparts, confidently began to ſcale the walls, they 


ſulſhip. 


Zon. B. 8. | 
the fleet like an able commander. He had not only 


were on a ſudden ſurprized by a ſally of the Carthag:- 
nians, and ſhamefully repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
And thus Calatinus finiſh'd his campaign, which, by 
the mixture of good and bad ſucceſs, gain'd him but 
little honour. f 


As for the other Conſul, Sulpicius, he had conducted 


aſſiſted his collegue in the reduction of the maritime 
towns of Sicily, but had much advanced the conqueſt 
of Sardinia and Orca However, this did not ſatisfy his 
paſſion for glory; he burnt with a deſire of diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf by a naval victory: And becauſe no Car- 
thaginian fleet appeared at fea, he ſpread a report, that 
he intended to go and burn the ſhips of the African 


Republic in their harbours. This news alarm'd the 


Polzb. B. 
1. c. 44. 


v. of R. 


496. 


| Bet. J. c. 


256. 


Caribaginians, and they truſted Hannibal once more 
with the command of a conſiderable fleet. He found 
Sulpicius with his, not far from the coaſt of Afrita. 
But when both ſides were preparing for an engagement, 
a ſtorm ſeparated them, and drove the ſnips of both 
fleets into the ports of Sardinia, Aſter this, Sulpicius 
ſurprized the Carthaginian admiral in a harbour of that 
iſland, and took many of his galleys; which misfor- 
tune begetting a mutiny in the remainder of his fleet, 
the mariners ſeized on his perſon, and crucified him. 
The year following, when C. Attilius Regulus and 
Cn. Cornelius Blaſio were Conſuls, the former being with 
the fleet at Tyndaris, deſcry'd the Carthaginian fleet 


195 Con- ſtanding along the coaſt in a confuſed and careleſs man- 


fulſhip. 


quickly funk them all, except the admiral galley, 


ner, whereupon he haſtened with a ſquadron of ten 
gallies to give them chace, direCting at the ſame time 
the reſt of his ſhips to follow him. The Caribaginians 
obſerving that the detached ſquadron was advanced 3 
good diſtance from the enemies main fleet, tacked a- - 
bout on a ſudden, and ſurrounding the ten ſhips, 


which 


Chap. v. Fir Punic War. 195 
which eſcaped only by her lightneſs, and the force of Y. of R. 
her oars. But the reſt of the Roman fleet coming up * 

ſoon after in order of battle, amply revenged this dif- 2 WP 
grace; for the Caribaginians were forced to fly to the 19; Con- 
iſland of Lipara with the loſs of eighteen of their veſ- ſulſhip. 
ſels, of which eight were ſunk, and the other ten £295. B. 
taken. | ES i. © . 
Little was performed this year by land, the armies 
engaging in no action of importance, and the contend- 

ing powers being chiefly ſollicitous about the increaſe 

of their naval ſtrength, which for good reaſon, as we 

ſhall preſently ſee, was by each ſide deem'd to be more 

than ever its principal affair. | | 


CHAP. v. Theninth Year of the War. 


The Romans, under the conduct of Marcus Attilius Re- 

gulus and L. Manlius, defeat the Carthaginians in he 
memorable ſea-fight of Eenomus; after which they 
make a deſcent upon Africa. Carthage, 1þ9* reduced to 
great extremity, refects the hard conditions of peace pro- 
po/ed by Regulus. 1 


| H E ſtruggle between the rival Republics for the 
dominion of Siciy had now laſted eight years, 
and Carthage had already loft the greater part of her 
acquiſitions in that ifland, when the Romans, to make 
her relinquiſh the reſt, undertook to transfer the war 


into Africa. They imagined, that they ſhould hereby poys. 


reduce the Carthaginians to the neceſſity of calling c. 26. 
home all their forces for the defence of their own coun- 
try. The naval preparations of the Romans the laſt 
year, had been wholly in view to the execution of this 
deſign ; and the fleet which they now put to ſea under 


the command of their new Conſuls, Marcus Alttilius T V. of R. 


Regulus and L. Manlius, was ſuitable to the importance 497: 
of the enterprize ; for it conſiſted of no leſs than 3 30 Bef J. C 
ſhips of war. 3 5 | | | Gee. ;, "a 
On the other hand the Carthaginians, who well knew ſulſhip. 
how eaſy it was for an enemy, who had once got footing 1 A ad 
VV N 25 in time. 
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V. of R. in their country, to ſubdue the inhabitants on the coaſt, 


497- 
Bef. J. c. 


2 


ſulſhip. 


and to march even to the walls of Carthage, had deter- 


mined to exert their utmoſt ſtrength in oppoſing the 


1906 Con- intended deſcent. Fully bent upon a ſea engagement, 


they had equipped a fleet that was ſti]! more numerous 
than that of the Romans. They arrived at Lilybaum 


with 350 galleys. From this place they went after- 


wards to Heracl:a where they ſtaid at anchor, waiting 
the motions of the enemy. | 


The Roman fleet had touch'd at Mesa, and had 


| thence ſteer'd its courſe along the coaſt of Sicily that 
lay to the right, and having doubled the promontory of 


Pachinum, was come to Ecrnomus, where their land- 
forces then were. From theſe the Conſuls ſelected the 
ableſt of the ſoldiers for the preſent ſervice, proyiding 
all things neceſſary either ſor a battle with the enemy 
by ſea, if it ſhould be offer'd, or to make an irruption 
into Africa, if their voyage thither ſhould not be ob- 


ſtructed. Each galley in the Roman fleet had 300 


rowers and 120 ſoldiers, ſo that the whole. army a- 
mounted to near 140, ooo men. As the Carthaginians 
exceeded their enemies in number of ſhips, ſo was 
their army proportionably greater, conſiſting of above 
150,009 mariners and ſoldiers. And now, fays Poly- 
bus, who could behold, or but barely hear of ſuch 
fleets and armies, and of the hazard to which theſe 


contending States were expoſed, without being a- 


ſtoniſhed at the mightineſs of their power, and without 
taking part in the danger with which they threatned 
each other ? | | 

Ecnomus was not far from Heraclea ; the two parties 
were obſtinately determined, the one to invade, 
the other to defend; it was eaſy therefore to foreſee 
they would ſoon come to a battle. 


The Romans conſidering the advantage which the 
_ Carthaginians had over them in the lightneſs and ready 


working of their galleys, took eſpecial care to draw/up 


their fleet, that it ſhould be difficult to break its order. 


They divided their ſhips into four ſquadrons, to three 


of which they gave the names of the frſt, the ſecond, 


and 
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Chap. V. Firſt Punic Mar. 


and the third fleet ; and theſe, in three lines, compoſed V. 


the form of a wedge or triangle, pointing towards the 
enemy. 


made the ſides of the triangle; and at the head of theſe 
two lines, that 1s, at the point where they met, were 


the Conſuls Regulus and Manlius, in two galleys abreaſt . 


of each other. The third fleet made the baſe of the 
triangle, and towed the veſlels of burden, which car- 
ried the horſes and baggage. 3 | 

In the rear of all was the fourth diviſion, which they 
called the Triarians, a term taken from the land-forces. 
This ſquadron was drawn up in a line parallel to the 
baſe of the triangle, but was ſtretched ſo far in length, 
that its two extremities extended a good way beyond 
thoſe of the baſe. 

The ſeveral diviſions of the Roman fleet being thus 


| diſpoſed, the whole, ſays Polybius, was fat for action, 

and very difficult to be broken. 
The Carthaginian fleet was commanded by Hanno, pohyb. B. 1. 

who had ſucceeded ſo ill during the ſiege of Agrigentum, c. 27. 


and by Hamilcar, who had fought near Tyndaris. Theſe 
admirals obſerving how the Roman galleys were drawn 


up, and rightly conjecturing the intention of ſuch a diſ- 


poſition, turned their thoughts to diſappoint it, by the 
order in which they ſhouid diſpoſe their own veſſels, 


and by ſtratagem. Having divided their whole fleet 


into four ſquadrons, they drew three of them up in one 
long line frontways, their prows pointing directly on the 
enemy. Hanno was with the ſquadron which formed 
the right of this line, and which ſtretched a great way 
out into the fea. He had with him all the beſt rowing 


galleys, ſuch as were proper to attack and retreat, and 


could row round the Romans at pleaſure. Hamilcar was 
with the ſquadron in the left of the line. The third 
{quadron, which made the centre, was deſignedly drawn 
up very thin, that the Romans might be tempted to 


begin the attack there, in which caſe this ſquadron had 


orders to retreat, thereby to engage the Roman galleys, 
15 Which 


497. 
Bef. FJ. C. 


The firft fleet to the right, and the ſecond to the left ok tha n 
(keeping the prows of their veſſels turned outwards) ſulſhip. 
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158 | The ROMAN HisToRy. Book IV. 
Y. of R. which made the two fides of their triangle, in a pur- 
Be > ſuit, which would ſeparate them from the baſe. 

ets The fourth diviſion of the Carthaginian fleet, in form 


196 Con- of a Tenail, kept cloſe under the ſhore which lay to | 


fulſkip. the left of their long line of battle. 
Tue ſtratagem abovementioned, and which Polhbius 
imputes to Hamilcar, ſucceeded. The Romans began 
their attack on the Carthaginians in the middle of their 


line. The galleys that were attacked pretended to fly | 
through fear, and the affailants, that is to ſay, the fiiſt 


and ſecond fleets of the Romans, purſuing them warm- 
ly, disjoined themſelves from their third fleet (which 


towed the baggage) and from the Triarians in the rear 


of all. 


When the Carthaginians judged that the firf and] 


ſecond fl: ets of the Romans were ſufficiently diſtanced from 
the reſt, the ſignal was given from Hamilcar's galley ; 
whereupon thoſe that were chaced by the Romans im- 
mediately tack'd, and made head againſt the purſuers, 
Hamilcar with his ſquadron charging them at the fame 
time. And now the battle grew warm; for tho' the 
Carthaginians had the advantage in the lightneſs and 


ready working of their veſſels, yet the Romans loft not | 


their aſſurance of fucceſs in the end ; they found them- 
ſelves better men when they came to the ſword's point, 
and they had great truſt in their engines, with which 


Polyb.B. i 
c. 28. 


in equal hazard with the reſt. 


During this conflict, Hanno, who commanded the g 


ſquadron which had formed the right of the Carthagi- 


nian line, bearing down upon the Roman Triarians, at- 
tacked them vigorouſly, and ſucceeded fo well, as to 


reduce them to very great extremities. 


At the ſame time the fourth ſquadron. of the Cariba- 
ginians, which in form of a Tenail had been poſted cloſe- 
under the ſhore, ranged themſelves into a front, and 


advanced againſt that ſquadron of the Romans which 
they called their third fleet, and which had made the 


. baſe | 


they grappled and boarded the enemy; beſides, the | 
* ſoldiers were animated by the preſence of their Generals, | 
in whoſe eye they fought, and who themſelves engaged 
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Chap. V. Firſt Punic War. „ 
baſe of their triangle. This fleet was therefore obliged V. of R. 
to caſt off the veſſels they had in tow ; which having 8 F 
done, they received the Carthaginians, and fought them o_ . 
Vith great bravery. So that now might be ſeen three 96 8 | 


naval battles at one and the fame inſtant. E ſulſhip. 

The fortune of the day was for ſome time doubtful, 1 
and would at length have infallibly declared for the Car- « 
thagimians, if Hamilcar's courage had been equal to his 4 
ſkill in ſtratagem, and if, with his two ſquadrons of the J 
left and the center, he had only maintained the fight 4 


| apainft the firſt and ſecond fleets of the Romans, ſo as to 
hinder them from going to the aſſiſtance of their other 
Z fleets ; but he, after ſome loſs, ſhamefully fled out of 
the battle. And now: while Manlius employed himſelf 
in towing away ſuch ſhips as had been taken, Regulus, 
who perceived the great danger the Triarians were in 
from Hanno's attack, advanced with all diligence. to 
their relief, taking with him thoſe ſhips of his collegue's 
ſquadron, which had not ſuffered any thing in the en- 
gagement with Hamilcar. The Triarians hereupon, 
though now almoſt quite vanquiſhed, recovered heart, 
and renewed the battle with alacrity. Hanno ſeeing 
himſelf thus aſſaulted, contrary to all expectation, both 
in front and rear, betook himſelf to his oars, and made 
off to ſea, yielding the day to the Romans. 

About the ſame time Manlius coming up, and joining 
Regulus, they both haſtened to the ſuccour of their 
third fleet, which had been forced under the ſhore by 
the fourth ſquadron of the enemy, and was in a manner 
beſieged there. This third fleet would have been in 
the great danger of deſtruction, before the Conſuls could 
1agi- have come to its reſcue, if the Carthaginians had had the 
at- courage to puſh their advantage; but their dread of 
; to being grappled by the Corvi, and of coming to a cloſe 

fight with the Romans, was fo great, that they content- 

ba- ed themſelves with driving their enemies againſt the 
:loſe- Wl ſhore, and there keeping them beſet. And now they 0 

and were themſelves entirely ſurrounded by the Romans, 

hich who took fifty of their ſhips with all their equipage. 

the Such was the event of this laſt combat in particular. 

7 | The 


4 


160 The ROMAN HISTOR x. Book IV. 


T. of R. The Romans, every where victors, took in all ſixty- four 
10 Bet 5 0 of the Carthaginian galleys, and funk thirty. Of their 
1 ce. "Own fleet they loft but twenty-four galleys, and theſe 

1 196 Con- periſhed againſt the ſhore, not one was taken. 

ſulſhip. The Conſuls, after this victory, returned into the 

Pehb. B. 1. ports of Sicily to take in proviſions and freſh troops, and 

C23 prepare anew for a deſcent upon Africa. | 

Whilſt they were thus employed, Hanne made no 
ſeruple to go in perſon to amuſe them by conferences 
about peace, which Hamilcar had refuſed to do, for fear 
he ſhould be treated as the Carthaginians had treated 
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was founded upon a different judgment of the temper 
1 of the Romans; and experience on the preſent occaſion 
1 ſhewed that he judged rightly. For when a certain 
Ml, legionary Tribune cryed out. That he ought to be de- 
| * tained priſoner by way of repriſal for the treachery 

* practiſed towards Cornelius, both the Conſuls imme- 
i diately ordered him ſilence; and then turning to Hanno, 
| * The faith of Rome ſecures thee from that fear.” The 
Carthaginian was diſmiſſed in ſafety, but his propoſals 
were rejected, and the Conſuls purſued their enterprize. 
Pohb. B 1. The Romans had a fortunate voyage, and landed in 

Wi c. 2 the neighbourhood of Clypea, near the promontory of 
Jil Mercury. Having made themſelves maſters of that 
town, they would not advance any farther til] they had 

received freſh inſtructions from Rome: For ſuch was 

the dependance of the Conſuls upon the Senate at this 

time, that they did little more than execute the orders 
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1 diers, and having commanded armies, were very capa- 
it ble of directing the conduct of their Generals. The 
l Conſuls however did not continue in a perfect inaQtion ; 
i they fortified Chpea after the Roman manner, and de- 
1 tached parties to ravage the rich territory all around, 


ik and plunder the fine houſes of the Carthaginian nobles. 
1 Theſe detachments, meeting no oppoſition, brought 
N away an immenſe booty, beſides 20,000 priſoners, who | 
were made ſlaves. | | | 
When the Conſuls meſſenger came back from Rome, 

he 
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Cornelius Afina five years before. Hanno's confidence 


of the Fathers; moſt of whom being experienced ſol- 


ſufficient number of troops to carry on the war. The i 
people of Rome depended greatly on the courage and 196 Con- 


Chap. V. Firſt Punic War. 1 61 


he brought orders for Manlius to return to Haly with V. of R. 


| — : in Afr, ith 497- 
the fleet, and for Regulus to continue in Africa with a f oe 


255 


abilities of Regulus, and the city was in univerſal joy fulſhip. 
upon the. publiſhing of this regulation. But when the 
news of it came to Regulus, he was much afflicted. 
His pretext was, the bad condition of his little farm of 
ſeven acres of land. He repreſented to the Senate, that Val. Max. 
upon the death of the huſhandman, to whom he had B. 6. c. 6. 


| committed the care of his farm, the management of it 


had fallen to a day-labourer, who had ſince ſtolen his 
inſtruments of huſbandry, and carried off all his ſtock , 
ſo that his preſence was neceſiary at home to provide for 
the ſubſiſtence of his wife and children. Upon this the 
Senate gave orders, that his loſſes ſhould be repaired, 


| his farm taken care of, and his family mainatined at the 


public expence; but he himſelf was directed to ſtay in 
Africa. Manlius leaving behind him forty ſhips, 1 5,000 Pohb.B.r. 
foot, and 500 horſe, returned to Italy with the reſt of c. 29. 
the army, and with all the priſoners which had been 
taken upon the continent of Africa. 5 
Fegulus made incurſions into the country, and puſhed 
on his conqueſts with prodigious“ rapidity, All the 
towns in his way, that were unfortified, he took by aſ- 
ſault, and thoſe that were fortified, by ſiege; and now 
at length he fat down before Adis, a city of great im- 


| portance, and preſſed the ſiege of it with vigour. 


2 Regulus, in the progreſs of his conqueſts, encamping on the 
banks of the fab 1 that ee itſelf 3 ſea not To — 4 
far from. Carthage, is ſaid by many authors to have met there with a % Max. 
monſtrous ſerpent of 120 feet long, which much infeſted his army, B : 6 
ſeizing his men, and ſwallowing them whole when they went to draw 4 Geli 
water. The ſkin of this animal was ſo tough, and its ſcales to thick, p : 
as to be impenetrable by the Reman weapons, inſomuch that they 5%, B. g. 
were forced to employ their battering engines, called Baliſiæ, to de- 
{troy it. And even when they had killed it, the ſtench of its carcaſe 
infected the air and the water to ſuch a degree, that the Romans were 
forced to decamp. Many other extraordinary things are related by 
the hiſtorians of this ſerpent, which was probably nothing more than 
an overgrown crocodile, a creature common in Af4ica, but to which 
the Romans were at this time ſtrangers. Catrou. 
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162 The Roman HisTorty. Bock IV. 
Y. of R. Hitherto the Carthaginians had brought no army into 
Bet 7 g the field to oppoſe his progreſs. Upon the firſt notice 
255. of their terrible defeat at ſea, apprehending a ſudden 
196 Con- invaſion from the Ronans, they had diſpatched away 
ſullkip. ſome troops to keep guard upon the coaſt ; but this 
care was over, ſo ſoon as they learnt that the Romans 
were landed. They proceeded therefore with all poſſi- 
ble application to reinforce their army with new levics, 
, and make due proviſion both for ſtrengthening the city, 
Folyb. B. i. and ſecuring the country. They named two Generals 
c. 30. to command their forces, Boſtar, and A/drubal the fon 
of Hanno; they afterwards ſent orders to Hamilcar, who 
was then at Heraclea, to return home with all expedi- 
tion. Hamilcar, brought with him to Carthage 5000 
foot and 500 horſe, and being there named third Gene- 
ral of the Republic, and having conſulted with Aſdrubal, 
it was determined no longer to endure that the Romans 
ſhould make ſuch ſpoil upon the country, and to haſten 
to the relief of Adis. They advanced with their army, 
and encamped upon an eminence, which, tho' it over- 
looked the Roman camp, was a very incommodious ſitu- 
ation; for, as their greateſt ſtrength lay in their horſe 
and Elephants, to abandon the plain country, and poſt 
themſelves in high and ſteep places, where neither ele- 
phants, nor horſe could be of any uſe to them, was in 
effect to point out to their enemies the method to deſtroy. 
them. Regulus, who ſaw their miſtake, gave them no 
time to rectify it. At break of day he marched againſt 
the enemy, his troops aſcending the hill on both fides. 
The mercenaries of the Carthaginians behaved them- 
ſelves gallantly on this occaſion, and repulſed the firſt 
legion of the Romans which charged them in front; but 
being preſently after attacked in the rear by the foldiers 
who had got up the hill on the other fide, they could 
no longer maintain the fight. The whole army diſ- 
| banded itſelf, and in the utmoſt confuſion fled. out of 
the camp. The elephants and the horſe, which had 
been wholly uſeleſs during the action, gained the cham- 
pain country and eſcaped. The Romans having . 
| 5 a: 9 G . 


Chap. Ve Firſt Punic War. 163 
ſued the foot for ſome ſpace, returned and pillaged the V. of R. 
camp; after which they proceeded to make incurſions Bet 7, 8 
as before, ſpoiling the country, and taking towns with- 255. 
out oppoſition. Among others, they ſeized upon Tunis, 196 Con- 
and there they pitched their camp within the walls of ſulſhip. - - 
it; this being of all places the moſt commodious for 
diſtreſſing Carthage itſelf, and the country about it. 
The Carthaginians, who had fo unfortunately manag- 

ed their affairs both by fea and land, not ſo much 
| through the cowardice of their armies, as the inſuffi- 
E ciency of their chiefs, began now to deſpair. For over 
and above the calamities - that have been related, the 
Numidians, their implacable enemies, taking advantage Pehb.B.r; 
of the preſent troubles, had entered their provinces with c. 31. 
fire and ſword, and compelled the inhabitants to fly for 
refuge to the capital, whither they brought both fear 
and famine, a mighty multitude of all forts flocking at 
once thither. „ | 

It is not ſurprizing therefore, if in ſuch extremity the 
Carthaginians were overjoyed to receive a Saws from 
the Roman General, exhorting them to think of an ac- 
commodation. What moved Regulus to make this ſtep 
was the apprehenſion Teſt a ſucceſſor, who was expected 
from Rome, ſhould deprive him of the glory of putting 
Jan end to the war. The Senate of Carthage with great 
readineſs diſpatched away fome of their principal citt- 
zens to confer with him; but theſe were fo far from 
yielding to his propoſals, that they could not with pa- 
tence even hear them mentioned. For Regulus would 1 
have had them eſteem it as a fingular grace and benefit, : 3 
that he granted them peace upon any terms whatſoever, | 
and thoſe he demanded were fo infamous for the Car- 
thaginians, that in their imagination nothing worſe could 4 
Wbefall them, ſhould they be entirely conquered. The 2 
deputies therefore returned to Carthage, not only with- | | 
out having conſented to any thing, but full of indigna- 
tion at the intolerable inſolence of the Roman. The 
Senate likewiſe, when the report was made to them of 
what had paſſed at the conference, ſhewed ſo much 
L 2 courage 


. Bel 5 c almoſt at the brink of deſpair, they determined rather 


164 The RoMAN His TOR. Book IV. 
V. of R. courage and greatneſs of mind, that tho they were 


255, to abide any adverſity which their worſt fortune could 
196 Con- bring upon them, then ſtain the nobility of their name 
ſulmip. and actions by ſo ſhameful a treaty. 8 


s CHAP. VL 


Xantippus, a Commander of Greek mercenaries in the ſer- 
vice of Carthage, by his excellent advice and conduct 
gives a ae turn to affairs in Africa. The Ro 
2 army is totally defeated, and Regulus taken pri- 

Z | : 


Polyb B.1. J N the height of this diſtreſs, to which the victories 
C. 32. and obdurate pride of Regulus had reduced the Car- 
thaginians, there fortunately arrived at Carthage a body 
of recruits. which they had hired in Greece, Among 
theſe was a certain Lacedemonian named Aantippus, an 
officer well ſkilled in military affairs according to the 
Spartan diſcipline. This man having informed himſelf 
of the circumſtances of the late overthrow, and of the 
number of horſe and elephants, which yet remained, 
concluded within himſelf, and freely faid it among his 
friends, that the Carthaginians had not been vanquiſhed 
by the enmey, but by the ignorance of their own lea- 
ders. This diſcourſe, being ſpread among the people, 
came at length to the ears of the magiſtrates, who 
thereupon commanded him to be brought before the 


ſupport of what he advanced, that it was impoſſible to 


great council. Aantippus offered ſuch ſtrong reaſons in 


reſiſt the force of them. He ſhewed plainly, that if in- 

. ſtead of encamping upon the high grounds they would 
keep in the open champain country, they might not 

only baniſh all fear of the enemy, but even be aſſured 

of victory. The whole aſſembly, the Generals not ex- 
cepted, applauded what he ſaid, and it was unanimouſly | 
agreed to place him at the head of their troops; the | 

only example of the kind in all hiſtory, and a ſure proof 

| os ed that | 


directions were preſently given to prepare for battle, 


manner. 


Chap. VI. Firſt Punic Var. 165 
that the Carthaginians were in the utmoſt perplexity and V. of R. 
conſternation. | 1 707 4 4 
The ſoldiers had already begun to conceive a favour- 2 f 
able opinion of this ſtranger, and to hope for ſome ad- 196 Con- 
vantage from him: but when, after he had led them ſulſhip. 
without the walls of the city, they ſaw in what manner 
he drew them up, and the new exerciſe he taught them 
according to his rules, diſplaying ſuch a ſkill in the art 
of war, as they had never ſeen in any of their former 
Generals, they were quite tranſported with joy ; they 
| preſſed earneſtly to be led againſt the enemy, being 
aſſured that they could not fail of ſucceſs under the con- 
duct of Aantippus. The army in a few days began to 
march. It conſiſted of 12,000 foot, 4000 horſe, and 
about 100 elephants. | 
The Romans were at firſt a little ftruck with the Pohb. B. 1. 
novelty, to ſee their enemies boldly marching in the © 33: 
open flat country, but having no doubt as to the event, 
they advanced with all expedition to meet them, and 
incamped within about 1200 paces of them. Next 
day the Carthaginians held a council of war, to deter- 
mine how they ſhould proceed, while the ſoldiers aſ- 
ſembling in great numbers, and proclaiming every 
where the name of Xantippus, demanded with much 
earneſtneſs to be led againſt the enemy. The officers 
obſerving this forwardneſs of the army to fight; and 
being urged by the preſſing mſtances of Xantippus not 
to let the ardour of the ſoldiers cool without action, 


and the whole conduct of it was committed to the 
| Spartan, who diſpoſed his troops in the following 


He drew up all his elephants in one rank, and behind 
theſe, at a reaſonable diſtance, he placed the Cart bagi- 
nian infantry in one phalanx. The foreign troops were 
poſted one part of them in the ſame line with the pha- 
lanx, to the right of it; the other part, compoſed of 
light-armed ſoldiers, was placed in the intervals of the 


ſquadrons of horſe, which made the two wings of the 
army. | | 
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196 Con- 
ſuilhip. 


thoſe which his collegue left him, they amounted but to 


Polyb. B.1. 
g. 34 


the Velites, that they preſently broke into the Roman 


 Carthaginitan horſe, having quickly driven thoſe of Re- 
* out of the field, began now to charge his batta- 


The Roman HISTORY. BookIV. ill ( 


On the part of the Romans, as the chief care of Ml 4 
Regulus was to guard againſt the elephants, he to this ii 
end placed in front his Velites, or light- armed ſoldiers, 
that theſe with their darts or other milfive WEAPONS might 
drive back thoſe huge beaſts upon the enemy, or at leaſt 
hinder them from ruſhing with their uſual violence upon 
the legions. It was alſo out of fear of the ſame animals, | 
that he made his battalions deeper in file than he had 
been accuſtomed to do; an excellent precaution, ſays 
Polybius, againſt the ſhock of the elephants ; but then, 
by narrowing his front, he left himſelf more expoſed to 
be attacked in flank by the eng 's cavalry, which greatly 
outnumbered his. 

It does not appear of what number of men Regulus's 
army conſiſted ; but ſuppoſing him to have loſt none of 


— — — 20 + 


„ „ „ = K — wy 


15000 foot and 500 horſe. 
The two armies being thus drawn up, and the ſignal 
being given by Xantippus, the firſt onſet was made by 
the elephants, which met with ſo little reſiſtance from 


main body, making great deſtruction amongſt the fore- 
moſt ranks of it. However the reſt of that body ſtood 
firm for ſome time, by reaſon of its depth. But the 


ions both in flank and rear, Which put them in great 
diftreſs ; for they were forced to face every way, and 
could neither paſs forward, nor yet retire, and had 
much to do, to make good the ground on which they 
ſtood. In the mean while ſuch of the Romans, as with 
great difficulty had made their way through the ele- 
phants, and had left them at their backs, met with the 
Carthaginian phalanx, which not having yet engaged, 
and being therefore quite freſh and in good array, ob- 
tained an ealy victory over a body of men already in 
diſorder, and wearied with wounds and labour. Theſe 
being entirely cut off, and the phalanx advancing, there 
was no longer any reſource for the Romans. Surrounded 
on all ſides, the greater part of them were cruſhed to 
| death 
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death by the enormous weight of the elephants, or flain Y. of R. 
in their ranks by the arrows of the horſe. Some at- ,, % 
| 3 1 ef J. C. 

| tempted to eſcape by flight, but being in an open coun- , 55. 

try, they were eaſily overtaken by the cavalry; and ei- 196 Con- 
ther cut off, or made priſoners. Five hundred who fol- ſulſhip. 
lowed Regulus fell alive with him into the enemy's i 
E | | = | 
Of the whole Roman army there eſcaped only 2000 
men, who had been poſted in the left point of their main 
body, and who in the beginning of the action, to avoid : 
the ſhock of the elephants, had wheeled round them, | 
and charged the mercenaries that were to the right of 
the enemy's phalanx, putting them to flight, and pur- 
| ſuing them even to their intrenchments. Theſe 2000 
as it were by miracle, got ſafely to Clypea, when the reſt 
were all flain or taken. | 

On the enemy's fide were killed but 800 men, of 
whom the greater part were of thoſe mercenaries that had 
been attacked by the 2050 Romans. 2 

The Carthaginians, having ſpoiled the dead, marched 
back to their city, leading in triumph the Roman Gene- 
ral and the 500 other priſoners. | 

Whoever, ſays Polybius, reflects ſeriouſly on this ad- Pohb. B. 1. 
venture, will gather from it excellent inſtruction for the © 35: 
Re- conduct of human life. The misfortune of Regulus 
tta- BY aftords us an admirable leſſon of moderation, and teaches 
eat us to be always on our guard againſt the inconſtancy of 
and fortune. We ſee him who but a few days before was fo 
nad elated by ſucceſs, ſo haughty and inexorable, reduced 
ney at once to be the ſcorn of a people whom he had deſpi- 
1th. BY {cd and inſulted, and to ſtand in need of that clemency 
-le- from his enemies, which he had with pitileſs pride 


ed, d Chevalier Fo/a:d is of opinion, that the loſs of this battle was 
ob- @ vtolly owing to the miſtake of Regulus, in not leaving (as Scipio did 
afterwards at the battle of Zama) ſufficient ſpaces between the columns 
Fe of his main body, for the elephants to paſs freely through them. 
ele That if, by this precaution, the Roman infantry had ſhunned the miſ- 
ere chiefs, which for want of it they ſuffered from the elephants, they 


led would have had nothing to fear from the Cartbaginian horſe, which 
Fg could have made no impreflion on them, (formed as they were) even 

th atter the Romap cavalry were driven out of the field. 
L 4 n 


O 


. 
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V. of R. refuſed them in their mifery. We learn wiſdom, fays 
Bet c our author, two ways; by our own experience, and by 

255. the experience of others The firſt is the more convin- 
196 Con- cing, but the other is the eaſter and ſafer. And this is 
ſulſhip. the great benefit we reap from the ſtudy of Hiſtory. 

Without any peril to ourſelves, we gather rules of con- 
duct from a view of the miſcarriages and misfortunes of 

other men. | Ek” 
Polybrus alſo obſerves, that the event which has been 
Juſt related, confirms that ſaying of Euripides, That 
one Wiſe Head is of more value than a great many 
Hands.“ For it is manifeſt in the caſe now before us, 
that the counſel and abilities of one ſingle perſon ſubdued 
the Roman legions that were eſteemed invincible, reſto- 
red a ſinking and deſpairing Commonwealth, and revived 
the courage of a ſpiritleſs army, grown ſtupid by- their 
defeats. N | 
Polyb.B.i, The Carthaginiams, whoſe affairs had proſper'd to their 
ch. 36. wiſh, expreſs'd their joy by ſolemn thankſgivings to the 

Gods, and by congratulations and mutual good offices to 
one another. As for Xantippus, who had had ſo great 
ſhare in reſtoring the Commonwealth, he ſhortly after 
(an admirable example of judgment and wiſdom) took 
his leave and departed from Carthage, well foreſeeing that 
his ſervices, too great for a reward, would draw upon 
him both envy and calumny, againſt which a native per- 
haps might have been able to guard himſelf by the 
means of relations and friends, but which would in all 
probability bring ruin upon a ſtranger who had nothing to 
ſupport him but his merit. 5 
Afpian. de FPolybius tells us, that ſome authors give a different 
Bell. Pun. account of Aantippus's departure, and promiſes to take 
983 notice of it in another place: but that part of his hiſ- 
tory has not been tranſmitted to us. According to 
Appian, the Carthaginians, fearing leaſt the honour of 
the victory ſhould be aſcribed to the Lacedæmonians, 
feigned a gratification of their General, made him mag- 
nificent preſents, and appointed a convoy of their own 
ſhips to conduct him to Sparta, but with ſecret inſtruc- 
tions to the commanders of the galleys to throw _ 

/ ; yy 57 an 
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and his Lacedæmonians over-board, ſo ſoon as they V. of K. 
could come into the open fea. Such, ſays our author, 27 c 
was the end of Xantippus, and ſuch the recompence he 9 
received for ſo noble an exploit. But ſurely this is a 196 Con- 
very ſenſeleſs account, or the Carthagimans mult have — 
been a very ſenſeleſs as well as ungrateful people, firſt 

to do publick honour to the Spartan, as the known and 
undoubted author of the victory, and then to imagine 
they could rob him of that glory, and conceal their 
obligation to him, by treacherouſly throwing him into 

the lea. 


C HAP. VII. From the gth to the 14th Year of 


the War. 


The Romans, after the misfortune of Regulus, van- 
quiſh the Carthaginians in a ſea- engagement on the coaſt 
of Africa; but withdraw their forces from that coun- 
iry. In their return home they I:ſe their own fleet b 
tempeſt. They build a new one, and this is alſo deſtroy'd 
by the like misfortune. Hereupon they reſolve to 
think no more af naval enterprizes; but after two years, 
in which their land-forces perform nos hing of moment, 
they change that reſolution, and, while a third fleet is 
building, they gain a ſignal victory at land over the 
Carthaginians, near Panormus. 


'F" HE Romans, having received an account of the Polyb. B. 
miſerable condition of their affairs in Africa, ap- 1. c. 36. 
plied themſelves with all diligence to repair and equip 
their fleet, in order to reſcue out of danger the 2000 
ſoldiers, who after the late battle had eſcaped to Clypea. 
In the mean time the Carthaginians, to reduce thoſe re- 
mains of Regulus's army, laid ſiege to that place, and 
uſed their utmoſt efforts to carry it; but ſo brave and ſo 
obſtinate was the reſiſtance they met with, that they 
were forced at length to abandon the enterprize and 
retire. And now hearing of the naval preparations of 
the Romans, for a new expedition to Africa, they fitted 
out in a ſhort time about 200 galleys, and Put to ſea to 
watch the arrival of the enen 
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Y. of E. Farly in the ſummer, the new Conſuls Fulvius and 


2 montory of Mercury, and there came to an engagement 


197 Con- with the Carthaginians, who, not being able to ſuſtain 


A milius, with a fleet of 350 fail appeared off the pro- 


the very firft ſhock, were entirely defeated, and loft 
114 of their veſſels. The Romans purfued their courſe, 
arrived at Chypea, took the garriſon on board, and then 
fieer'd back towards Sicily b. ; 

They 


d There are two parts of the Roman conduct in this war, which 
9h Rollin and Chevalier Folard think very hard to be accounted 
3 | 
1. Why did the Romans, after their victory at ſea near Frnomus, and 
the fortunate deſcent made in Africa in conſequence of that victory, 
leave ſo ſmall a number of troops under Regulus to carry on the war 
in that country ? | 5 
Mr. Rollin ſays, it was a manifeſt renouncing of the advantages 
gained by ſea; and the Chevalier declares, that it is enough to diſ- 
tract a commentator, and wonders that Polybius makes no remark on 
this ſtrange proceeding. | 
Again, 2. Why did the Romans juſt after this new victory at ſea, 
near the coaſt of Africa, entirely abandon' that country, inſtead of 
attempting to complete the conqueſt of it ? Poihbius relates this fact alſo 
without any remar k upon it, to the great amazement of Chevalier Folard. 
But as to both theſe difficulties, may it not be anſwered, that the 
only object of the Romans in this war, was the conqueſt of Szczly ? 
Fo alarm Carthage, and induce her to withdraw her forces out of 
that iſland, are the reaſons aſſigned by Polybius for the deſcent made 
by the Romans on Africa. But they were diſappointed as to the 
effect of this ineaſure; for the Carthaginians judging by the ſmail. 
army left with Regulus, that the enemy, in making their deſcent, had 
no farther view, than to cauſe a divetſion, did not recall their troops 
out of Sicily; but ſeeing, as Polybius ſays, that the war would go on 


ſh-wly, named two Generals, Boar and Aſarubal, to command the 


forces they had at home; and when afterwards Hamilcar was ſent 
for from $zc:/y to join thoſe Generals, he brought with him but 5500 
men. | 
It is plain therefore from the conduct of both the contending 
powers, that neither the Romans intended, or the Carthaginians fear- 
ed, any ſerious attempt upon Carthage by Regulus, when he began 
the war in Africa. | 
But why did not the Romans reſolve to attempt Carthage after the 
victory at Ecnomus? I anſwer ; becauſe from their knowledge of its 
great ſtrength, and of the many reſources'its prodigious wealth fur- 
niſhed, they judged the conqueſt of it impraQticable at this time, and 
before Siciiyj was ſubdued. And that they judged right, one may 
faicly conclude from Poipbius's not reproving their policy, and from 
the 
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They had a proſperous voyage till they came near the Y. of E. 


Sicilian coaſt, in the territory of Camarina; but then ſo 
terrible a tempeſt overtook them, as no words are able 


to deſcribe. Of above 400 veſſels, only four-ſcore y 


were daſned to pieces againſt the rocks; ſo that the 
whole coaſt from Camarina to cape Pachynum was 
covered with dead bodies and fragments of ſhips. 
Hiſtory aftords no example of a more deplorable ſhip- 


wreck. And this calamity was owing, not to fortune, 
but to the obſtinacy of the Conſuls. For the pilots had 


often repreſented to them, that the ſeaſon was come 
when it was no longer ſafe to navigate on that coaſt of 
Sicily which looks towards Africa : but they being full 
of expectation, that the towns ſituate thereon, terrify'd 


by the late victory, would readily ſubmit to them on 


their firſt appearance, deſpiſed the admonition, to pur- 
| 1 


the difficulties they afterwards met with in that enterprize, even 


498. | 
Bef. J. C 5 


254. 
Con- 


eſcaped deſtruction; the reſt either foundered at fea, or fullhip. : 
Palyb. B. 


1. ©. 37. 
| 


tn 
h 


when maſters of Sicily, and of all the iſlands between ah and . 


rica. 


phants, the difficulty of ſucceeding in an African war was become 


| Infinitely great. We find, that the legions were poſſeſſed with ſuch 


a dread of thoſe animals, that for ſome years they durſt not come to 
a pitch'd battle with the Carthaginians even in Sicily, where the 


Romans had many advantages which they muſt have wanted in 4f-. 


rica. | 
In a word, Sicily was the preſent object of the Roman ambition, and 
the only reaſonable obje& it could now have ; and we ſhall ſee by 
what follows, that they had need of all their forces for the reduction 
of this iſland : ſo that their leaving Africa after the victory at ſea by 
Fulvius and Æmilius, ought not perhaps to have ſo greatly aſtoniſhed 
the Chevalier Folard. | | TS: 

If we may credit ſome authors, we have a ſhorter way of getting 
rid of the Chevalier's difficulties, which is, to deny the facts that 
give occaſion to them. According to theſe writers, Regulus's army 
was not ſo inconſiderable, as from Polybius's account it ſeems to have 
been. Appian and Oroſius make it 30,000 ſtrong ; and Eusropius rec- 


kons 47,000 men, of whom zo, ooo were ſlain, and 15,000 taken 


priſoners in the battle with Xantippus. 
And as to the Romans quitting Africa after the victory at ſea by. 


to it by famine. 


| But after the total defeat of Regulus's army by means of the ele- 


 Fulvius and Ænilius, the laſt named author [ Eutropius] repreſents | 
them, not as making this retreat by choice, but as being conltrained- 
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498. 
Bef. J. C. 


254. 
197 Con- 


ſulſhip. 


The Roman His Tory. Book IV. 


ſue an intereſt that was by no means worthy of the haz- 
ard. But ſuch, as -Polybius tells us, was the character 


of the Romans; impetuous, preſumptuous, and obſti- 


nate, they would carry every thing by mere-violence ; 
they would force all nature to their will: to them no- 
thing was impoſſible which they would deſire ; nay, it 
muſt of neceſſity come to pals, if they had once decreed 
that it ſhould be done. And indeed, adds our author, 
in their enterprizes by land, and where they had to do 


only with men and the works of men, this inflexible 


Polyb. B. 
1. c. 38. 


audacioutneſs of ſpirit for the moſt part (not always) car- 
ried them through every obſtacle to the end propoſed ; 
but in their naval expeditions, when they fooliſhly ima-_ 
gined that the winds and the ſeas muſt be complaiſant 
to their wiſhes and projects, they were ſure to be chaſ- 
tiſed for their overweening preſumption; and of this 
they had frequent experience. 

The Romans, tho extremely afflicted, were not diſ- 
couraged by the ruin of their fleet; they ordered a new 
one of 220 fail to he ſpeedily built; and, which is al- 


moſt incredible, this powerful armament was complete- 


Y. of R. 
49 
Bef. F. C. 
253. 


198 Con- 
ſulſhip. 


ly equipped in three months time. 

The Conſular Faſces had been transferred to A. At- 
tilius and Cn. Cornelius Afina (the ſame Cornelius who 
was formerly made priſoner at Lipara, and had lived 
ſome time in captivity.) Theſe commanders having 
paſſed the Srreights with the new fleets, and touched at 


Malina to take with them the eighty veſſels which had 


Diod. Hic. 


in Eclog. 


p.877. 
l Palermo 


eſcaped the late ſtorm, ſhaped their courſe for Cephale- 
dium, which was delivered to them by treachery ; 
thence they failed to Drepanum, and began to beſiege 
it; but upon ſuccours being brought thither by Cartba- 
Is the Carthaginian General (who had retaken Avrigen- 
tum, and demoliſhed the walls of it) they drew off and 
failed to | Panormus, which, according to Polybius, was 
then the capital city of the Carthaginians | in Sicily, The 
Conſuls belieged this place, and having carried the 
out-works by aſſault, the beſieged capitulated, and 
ſurrendered the town. Phe inhabitants of Selinus, 
Tyndaris, and other places, did the like, having firſt 
driven 


on 


mals. 
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driven out the Carthaginian * After theſe con- V. of R. 
ueſts, the Romans leaving a ſtrong body of troops in „ 50. 
Pants: returned to — ( N b F * * 
Early the next ſummer the ſucceeding Conſuls, Cn. 199 Con 
Servilius and C. Sempromus, ſailed over to S:ctly with all ſulſhip. 
their naval force, and from thence ſoon after ſtood for | 
the coaſt of Africa, where they made ſeveral deſcents, 
and brought away ſome booty, but performed nothing 
of moment. Coming at length near the iſland of the 
Lotophagi, (which was called Meninx,) not far from the Polyb. B. 
leſſer Syrtis; and, being unacquainted with the coaſt, 1. c. 9. 
they ran upon ſome banks of ſand, and there ſtuck 
faſt: The ſea ebbing left them dry, and they were 
utterly at a loſs what to do, apprehending the deſtruc- 
tion of the whole fleet. But the flood returning ſome 
hours after, and they lightening the veſſels by throwing 
their booty over-board, made a ſhift to get off. Im- 
mediately they ſtood away for Sicily, as if they were 
flying before an enemy,-and, having doubled the cape 
of Lihhbæum, arrived ſafely in the port of Panormus. 
But from thence ſteering their courſe homewards at a 
time unſkilfully choſen, they loſt 150 of their veſſels 
by a ſtorm that overtook them in the paſlage. 
So terrible a deſtruction of two fleets by tempeſt to- 
tally diſcouraged the Romans from all naval enterprizes. 
No more than ſixty veſſels were to be equipped for the 
future, and theſe were to be employed only to tranſ- 
port the troops with the baggage and ammunition into 
Sicily. Their thirſt of glory and empire was not a- 
bated; but they determined to rely wholly on their 
land-forces for the atchievement of the conqueſt they 
had in view. This conqueſt however could not be 
effected by land armies alone, while the maritime towns 
in the poſſeſſion of the Cartbaginians were open to re- 
ceive Proviſions and recruits by ſea, as occaſion ſhould 
require. Nay, ever ſince the defeat of Regulus by 
means of the elephants, the Roman ſoldiers were afraid 


of coming to an engagement by land, where they 


ſhould have to do with thoſe huge and furious ani- 
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Y. = R. The Carthaginians had difpatched Aſdrubal with 140 
|  Bef: 27 ©. 


elephants to Lihhbæum, and had ſtrengthened the army 
which was there with troops drawn from other places ; 


199, Con- and they had ſent after him 200 ſhips of war. Aſaru- 


il * TP bal, after his arrival, having firſt applied himſelf dili- 


gently to diſcipline his ſoldiers and elephants, had bold- 
ly taken the field with a reſolution to offer the enemy 
battle. But though the armies were on ſeveral occa- 
ſions encamped within five or fix furlongs of each o- 
ther, ſometimes in the territory of Selinus, ſometimes 


about Lihbæum, the Romans for the ſpace of two years 
together, had not once the reſolution to come to an en- 
0 gagement with the enemy; nor durſt they deſcend in- 


to the open champaign country. So that during the 
Y. of R. Confulſhip of C. Aurelius © and P. Servilius, and that of 

wk FE Calas Motellus and C. Furius, no progreſs was 
made in their affairs, except the taking of two towns, 
- which they could beſiege, ftill keeping themſelves poſt- 
ed in high and inacceſſible places. This terror among 
the legions made the Senate of Rome at length change 
their meaſures, and reſolve to try their fortune once 
v. of R. more at fea. And accordingly, after the election of C. 

$03-, $ Atilius and L. Manlius to the Conſulate, they or- 
* 1 70 der'd the building of fifty new veſſels, and that ſuitable 
abs Obs levies ſhould be made of men fit for that ſervice. 


* 


 fulſhip. In the mean time Aſdrubal having obſerved the dread 


$A 2d that poſſeſſed the Roman army, whenever he pre- 
oy aq ſented them battle; and having aw . ay that 
ume. Furius was returned to Rome with one half of the army, 
Polyb. B. and that Cæcilius with the other was at Panormus to pro- 
1. c. 40. tect his allies while they gathered in their harveſt, he 
marched from Lihbæum, and came with all his forces 
to the borders of the territory of Punormus, hoping to 
| Cæcilius to fight. But the Roman, who well 
underſtood his own bufineſs kept cloſe within the 
town, and pretending fear, ſuffered the Caribagimans 
to advance, 0 pillage the country without 1 woe. | 
e In ifs Conſulate Tib. — was Choſen Pontifex Aae 
the firſt inſtance of a Plebeian raiſed to that high ſtation, cn 
ys | ti 
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till with all their elephants they had paſſed a river which V. ef &. 
ran within a mile of the place. He then ſent out ſome Bet. 5. 0 
l;ght-arrhed troops, to ſkirmiſh and draw the enemy , 4 

farther on, ſupporting his firſt detachment by others, as 202 Con- 


| occation required, till by this management he had ſulchip. 


brought the whole Carthaginian army as near to the 
town as he wiſhed them to be. At a proper diſtance 
from the walls he had cauſed a trench to be cut, which 
the elephants could by no means paſs; and he had 
given his dart-men orders, in caſe thoſe animals ad- 
vanced againſt them, to retire by flow degrees till they 
came to that trench, into which they were then to leap 
and from thence to. gall the elephants with their 
darts as much as poſſibly they could. He ordered the 
town's people at the fame time to furniſh themſelves 
with great quantities of darts, and poſt themſelves at 
the foot of the walls. Cæcilius himſelf, with the main 


| body of his forces, remained in readinels at a certain 


gate of the town, which was oppoſite to the left wing 


of the enemy. When the battle grew warm, the leaders 


of the elephants, being deſirous to have the chief ho- 
nour of the victory, advanced in order upon the Ro- 
mains, whom, retiring before them, they purſued to 
the very brink of the trench above mentioned, There 
they were at a ſtand, and the elephants being terribly 
gaul'd with the darts both of thoſe who leap'd into the 


trench, and of thoſe who were on the other ſide of it, 


began preſently to grow unruly, and turning back fu- 
riouſly upon their own infantry, utterly difordered 
them. And now Cæcilius, who ſaw his advantage, 
ſallied out with all his troops, freſh and in good order, 


and charging the enemy in flank, eaſily put them to 


the rout. The Carthagimians ſuffered a great ſlaughter , 


| ſome of their elephants d were killed, and the reſt were 


taken. 


4 Cæcilius, according to Pliny, B. 8. ch. 6. cauſed the elephants 
to be tranſported. to Hay, where they were baited:to death in the 
Circus at Rome. | 8 

© Ive 
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Y. of R The news of Cæcilius's exploit cauſed great rejoicings 
Bet. F cat Rome, not ſo much on account of the taking the e- 
2490, lephants, tho' that was a very terrible blow to the ene- 
202 Con- My, as becauſe by the victory obtained againſt thoſe 
ſulſhip. formidable animals, the courage of the Roman ſoldiers 
Polyb. B. was entirely reſtored, and they no longer feared to keep 
. 4. in the open country. It was reſolved therefore diligent: 
ly to purſue the deſign of ſending the new Conſuls in- 
to Sicily with a naval force, and by vigorous efforts 
both by land and ſea, to put an end, if poſſible, to this 
deſtructive war. | 5D | 
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CHAP. vill. 


Regulus is ſent to Rome with ſome Ambaſſadors from 
Carthage to negociate a peace. His bebaviour on this 
occaſion, and the conſequences of it 7 


HE defeat of Aſarubal before Panormus threw 

the people of Caribage into diſcouragement ; they 

began now to think ſeriouſly of peace; and believing 

that if Regulus, a man ſo much eſteemed by his coun- 

trymen, engaged in the affair, an accommodation might 

be ealily effected, they ſent him to Rome with the am- 

Appian. in baſſadors appointed for this negotiation ; having firſt Þ 

Punic. taken an oath of him to return to Carthage, in caſe 

pong I n. there ſnould neither be peace nor an exchange of pri- 

B. . ſoners. When after his landing in 1:aly he came to 

Eutrop, the gates of Rome, he would by no means enter the 

B 2. city, alledging, that he was no longer a Roman citizen, 

Oe. B.; but a ſlave of a foreign power, and that he did not WW 

| $i] hal. come to infringe the laws and cuſtoms. of his native 

1 B. 6. country, which forbade the Senate to give audience to 

WEE Val. Max. ſtrangers within the walls; nor, when his wife Marcia 

15 RE 4 with her children ran to meet him, did he ſhew any 

1 A. /B. ſigns of joy, but fix d his eyes upon the ground, as 

1 6. c. 4. one aſhamed of his ſervile condition, and unworthy of 

Ai Aurel. | 

Pia. c. 40. This General, according to Zonaras, was crucified for his miſ- 

Zon. B. 8. conduct. | | | 
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their careſſes. So extraordinary a behaviour raiſed the Y. of R. 
| admiration both of the Romans and Carthagintans, and 


all were impatiently curious to know how he would 


| conduct himſelf in the Senate. The Fathers being at 2 | 
length aſſembled without the walls, the ambaſladors fulſhip. . 
were admitted to an audience, and made their piopo- 


ſals; and then Regulus, whoſe turn it was to ſpeak next, 
only added, Conſcript Pathers, being a flave to the Car- 
thaginians, I come on the part of my maſters to treat with 


you concerning a peace and an exchange of priſoners. He 
| ſaid no more; and when he had utter'd theſe few 
words, ſought to withdraw and follow the ambaſladors, 


who could not be preſent at the deliberations. In vain 


the Conſuls preſſed him to ſtay, and give his opinion as 


a Senator and Conſular Perſon ; he abſolutely refuſed 


to take his place among the Conſcript Fathers, How- 
ever, he obey'd his African maſters, who directed him 


to continue in the aſſembly. There he remained in a 
modeſt ſilence, till the oldeſt Senators had declared their 
opinions, and then he expreſs'd himſelf to the follow- 
ing effect: Romans, 1 am ſenſible, that the fatigues 
and expence of fo difficult a war put your virtue to a 
* ſevere trial; but what great enterprize can ever be 
* atchieved without a ſteady fortitude? I am an eye- 
* witneſs of the diſtreſs of Caribage, Tis nothing but 
the impoſſibility of maintaining the war, that makes 
the Caribaginians ſollicit for a peace. You have loſt 
done battle, (it was when I commanded) a misfortune 
* which Metellus has repair'd by a notable victory. Ex- 
* cept two cities, Sicily is entirely yours; and your new 
* fleet ſpreads a terror throughout the ſeas. You go- 
* vern your allies in tranquillity, and they ſerve you 
* with zeal. Carthage, drain'd of her wealth, can des 
* pend - but little on the provinces of her dominion. 
* With how much eaſe did I bring them into a revolt! 
* Your armies are compoſed of ſoldiers of one and the 
* fame nation, united by mutual eſteem and affection: 
* the troops of Carthage are chiefly made up of ſtrang- 
* ers who have no tie to her but their pay, and whom 
the example of Xaniippus will deter from engaging 
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in her ſervice. My opinion therefore is abſolutely a. 
x your a peace with our Enemies; nor do | think it 

or your intereſt to make an exchange of priſoners, 
* Among the Carthaginian captives you have thirteen 
conſiderable officers, young, and capable of com- 
manding one day the armies of the enemy. As for 
me, I grow old, and my misfortunes have made me 
uſeleſs; add to this, that the number of Caribaginxi 
an captives of an inferior rank, infinitely exceeds 


that of the Roman priſoners, ſo that the exchange 


muſt be to your diſadvantage. And after all, what 
can you expect from ſoldiers who have been van 


* quiſh'd and reduced to ſlavery ? Will they ſerve the 


* Republic with the courage of men whoſe reputation 
is entire and untouch'd? No, they will rather be 
© like timorous deer, that have eſcaped out of the toils 
of the hunter, ever ready to fly at the approach of 
Y danger.” 2 . g 35 
This diſcourſe fill'd the Senators with admiration and 
compaſſion, and though they approved his advice con- 
cerning the propoſals made by the Cartbaginians, yet 
they knew not how to conſent to the ruin of a man 
whoſe contempt of life made him the more worthy to 
be preſerv'd. The Pontifex Maximus being conſulted, 
declared, that his oath having been extorted from him, 
he might without perjury continue at Rome. They 
preſs'd him therefore not to return to Africk ; but Re- 
gulus was offended with theſe ſolicitations. * What! 
have you then reſolved to diſhonour me? I am too 
© well acquainted with the inconſtancy of the people's 
* favour, to truſt them with the care of my reputation. 


At my firſt return they are full of good will, rouch'd 


* with a freſh remembrance of my misfortunes : this 
fit of joy once over, and I am no longer thought of. 
* Nay, I doubt not but my ſtay here would be re- 
* proach*d me by thoſe who have ſeem'd the moſt at- 
* flicted for my abſence. How often ſhall I be called 
Slave] May not Rome herſelf diſdain to own me for 
one of her Citizens? I am not ignorant, that * 
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but what are theſe to the ſhame of an infamous action, 
the wounds of a guilty mind? Slave as I am to 


© Carthage, | have ſtil] the ſpirit of a Roman; I have 202 
worn to return, it is my duty to go; let the Gods ſulſhip. 


take care of the reſt.. | 
The Senate, by the ſame decree which refuſed the 
Caribginian ambaſſadors both peace and an exchange 


ol priſoners, left Regulus at liberty to continue at Rome, 


or return to Carthage, as he ſhould think fit. This 
was all that Marcia could obtain from the Fathers b 

her tears and ſolicitations. R-gulus, to free himſelf 
from all farther importunity of his friends, aſſured 
them, that before his departure from Africk the Cartba- 


ginians had given him a ſlow poiſon, and that he could 
not long ſurvive the negociation. 


As ſoon as it was 
ended, he quitted his native country, to go and reſume 
his chains at Carthage, with the ſame ſerenity as if he 
ad been going to a country ſeat for his recreation. | 
Thoſe authors who have celebrated the heroiſm of 
Regulus on this occaſion, tho' they all concur in report- 
ing that he ſuffer*d at his return into Africa ſome cruel 
death from the revenge of the Cartbaginians, yet are 
by no- means agreed concerning the particular kind of 
torment he was made to undergo. 5 
The moſt current opinion is, that they cut off or 
ſew'd back his eye-iids, and then bringing him out of a 
dark dungeon, expoſed him to the ſun at mid-day : 
That after this they ſhut him up in a kind of cheſt or 
preſs ſtuck full, on the inſide, with iron ſpikes, and 
there left him to die in torment ®. _ 5 


Altho' this ſtory of the cruel revenge which the Carthaginians 
took of Regulus after his return to Carthage be found in many of the 
beſt Roman authors, and altho' it be not expreſly contradicted by any 
ancient writer ; yet the reaſons that are offer'd by ſome moderns a- 
gainſt the truth of it may perhaps excuſe our incredulity, ſhould we 
look upon it as a meer fiction. | LEA 

Palmerius, in a note upon Appian, offers two very weighty argu- 
ments for rejecting the account _ fabulous. | 3 

IN 1 1. The 
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The news of this barbarity no ſooner reached Rome, 
but the Senate, by way of retaliation, gave up the 


chief 


1. The total filence of Polybius concerning every thing that happen'd 
to Regulus after his defeat and captivity. FARE 

How can we account for that author's filence upon matters of ſo 
intereſting a nature, in his Hiſtory of the Firſt Punic War; a Hiſto- 
ry, which in many parts of it is written rather with prolixity than 
brevity ; I ſay, how can we account for this, but by ſuppoſing, that 
Palybius for good reaſons diſbelieved the tradition which had been 
greedily embraced by the Romans concerning Regulus's death, and 
therefore difdained to record it ; and that nevertheleſs he was un- 
willing to offend them by contradicting ſuch a favourite ſtory ? It 
was hence, doubtleſs, that he avoided ſaying any thing of Regulus's 
voyage to Reame, his behaviour there, and his return to NN e 1 
becanfe had he mentioned theſe, without ſpeaking of his death, (the 
ſuppoſed immediate conſequence of them,) an affected ſilence in this 
particular only, would have amounted to a direct condemnation f 
the preyailing opinion. Ra OS, 

4 fragment preſerved by Valeſius, of the 24th book of Diodorus 
as. 

This fragment (ſpeaking of Regulu:'s wife and ſons, into whoſe 
cuſtody Beftar and Hamilcar, two captive Carthagiman Generals, had 
been given) begins thus : | EE | 
1 But the mother of the young men [the Autilii] grievoully . 
« hid to heart the death of her hnſband, and zhinking [or imagining]. 
* that he had loſt his life [3 apiAnar] for wart of prod looking after, 
„ ſtirred up her ſons to uſe the captives cruelly.” | 

Then it relates, that the captives being thruſt together into a cloſe 
place, where they could hardly (tir, and being kept from food, Bear, 
after five days of extreme miſery, expired : That Hamilrar, who yet 
held out, telling the wife of Regulus bow careful! he had been of her 
huſband, with tears implored her compaſſion ; but that ſhe, far from 
being touched with-the leaſt ſenſe of humanity, kept him five days 
after this in the ſame hole, ſhut up with the carcaſe of his compani- 
on, giving him only ſo much faſtenance as would ſerve to prolong his 
lite in miſery: That by means of ſome ſervants in the houſe, a re- 


-port of this horrible cruelty came to the ears of the Tribunes of the 


people: That the magiſtrates having well aſſured themſelves of the 


tac, ſummoned the Attilii, and threaten'd them with the ſevereſt 
puniſhments, if for the time to come they did not take all due care 
of the priſoners ; nay, that they were vety near pronouncing ſentence 
of death upon the young men, for having brought a diſhonour upon 
the Raman name: 'I hat the Aitilii, to excule themſelves, laid the 
blame upon their mother: That they burnt the body of Boſfar, and 


ſent the afhes to his relations, and for the future chetriſh's Hoamilcar, 
whom they had ſo barbarouſſy treated. | 


Palneriuss conjeAure from the whole is this: 


3 T hat 
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diſcretion of Marcia, (the widow of | Regulus,): who 7 5 | | 
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202 Con- 


That Boflar and Hamilcar being taken priſoners, [probably in that ſulſhip. 
ſea-fight on the coaſt of Africa, where the Cartbaginiazs loft 114 ſhips, 
becauſe no mention is made of them in the war after that time,] the 1 
Senate, to conſole the wife and ſons of Regulus, put thoſe captive 9 
Generals into their hands, that they might ha ve the price of his ian · "wy 
ſom in their poſſeſſion. ; ($84 2 | 4 | 

That Regulus, died of forme diſtemper in captivity, whereat the wife ni 
being extremely vexed, as having loſt the pleaſing: hope of recover- = 
ing her huſband by exchange, treated the captives cruelly ; that the 14 

| iſtrates being angry at this conduct, ſhe, to give a colour of f 
juſtice to her cruelty, told this fable of her huſband's perithing by 1 
hunger, want of ſleep, and other torments, to her neighbours and wh 
goſſips ; that hence the ſtory by degrees ſpread far, gathering ſtrength 9 
as it went, and eaſily gained credit through the hatred borne to the 
Carthaginians. rate DEE W 

Palmerius might have added, That as ſome women have imagina- 
tions very creative, and as, eſpecially where their paſſions are con- 
cerned, they eaſily believe the real exiſtence of what meer imaginati- 
on exhibits, the wife of Regulus might poſſibly have perſuaded her- 
ſelf without any ground, that her huſband had loſt his life through 


2 — — . 
3 © 
. 


3 


the hardſhips of his impriſonment. And this is conformable to the * 

fragment of Diodorus, which ſays, that ſhe thinking that he had loſt Pb 

his life through »eg/e#, ſtitred up her ſons, We. 1 755 5 
3. A third argument againſt the ſtory of Regulus's death by torture, 3 


may be drawn from the * MP: among thoſe who report it, con- "#8 
cerning the kind of torture he was made to undergo. Did he periſh þ 
by being kept from ſleep ? Was he ſtarved to death ? Was he crucifi- 
ed? Or did he end his life in a cheſt or barrel ſtuck with ſpikes? All 
theſe are reported by different authors. If it were certain that the 
Carthaginians put him to death by torture, is it not ſtrange that the 
kind of torture ſhould not be more certainly known? Forus doubts 
whether he died by the hardſhips of his impriſonment, or upon a 
croſs, TOP | 

4. Where there is any good reaſon to ſuſpeC the evidence to a fact, 
the improbability ariſing from the ſituation of things, makes ſtrongly 
againſt the belief of ſuch fact. Now it ſeems highly improbable, 
that the Car:baginiens ſhould treat Regulus in the manner pretended, 
at the very time when two of their Generals and many of their in- 
ferior Offers, as well as multitudes of their common Soldiers, were 
in the hands. of the Romans, | | 

We may obſerve, that the Senate's giving up the Carthaginian 

5 to be treated at the diſcretion of Regulus's ſons, upon the news 
of the cruel death he had ſuffered, a fact reported by A. Gellius, and 
which, if true, would be the ſtrongeſt argument in favour of the 
common opinion, is abſolutely inconſiſtent with what Diodorus re- 
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V. of R. condemned them to the ſame kind of death her. hul- 


Bei 3 © band bad ſuffer u. 
249. 


1 lates of the anger of the Reman magiſtrates at the conduct of the 
ſulſhip. Attilii with regard to the captives. Lf | 
| Thus much concerning the credibility of the ſtory of Regulus's 
ſufferings. Before we take leave of him, let us ſee Sir Walter Ra- 
leigb's judgment of that part of his behaviour, which is ſuppoſed to 
have drawn upon him the Carthaginian reſentment, and brought him | 
to ſo miſerable an end. Sir Walter's words are theſe: _ | | 
The death of Attilius Regulus the Conſul was very memorable. | 
He was ſent from Carthage to Rome about the exchange and ranſom 
of priſoners on both ſides, giving his faith to return if the buſi- 
<« neſs were not effected. When he came to Rome, and plainly faw 
«*« that his country ſhould loſe by the bargain, ſo far was he from 
1 urging the Senate unto compaſſion of his own miſery, that he ear- 
neſtly perſuaded to have the priſoners in Africt left to their ill 
« deſtinies. This done, he returned to Carthage, where for bis pains | 
talen, he was rewarded with an horrible death. For this his con- 9 
* ftancy and faith all writers highly extol him. But the Carthaginians c 
« ſeem to have judged him an obſtinate and malicious enemy, that 
neither in his proſperity would hearken to reaſon, nor yet in his 
« calamity would have the natural care to preſerve himſelf and o- 
„ thers, by yielding to ſuch an office of humanity as is common in 
<< all wars (not grounded upon deadly hatred) only in regard of ſome 
“ ſmall advantage. Whatſoever the Carthaginians thought of him, 
« ſure it is, that his faithful obſervance of his word given cannot be 
* too much commended. But that grave ſpeech which he made in 
<< the Senate, againſt the exchange of priſoners, appears, in all 
** reaſon, to have proceeded from a vain-glorious Forwardneſs, ra- 
„ther than from any neceſſity of State. For the exchange was 
«© made ſoon after his death; wherein the Romans had the worſe 
*+ bargain, by ſo much as Regulus himſelf was worth. As for the 
authority of all Hiſtorians, that magnify him in this point; we | 
ate to conſider that they lived under the Roman Empire: Philinus, 
the Carthaginian, perhaps did cenſure it otherwiſe.” 


CHAP. IX. From the 14th to the 18th year 


of the war. 


The Romans, flaſb'd with their late wiftory at land, ima+ 
ine, that, with the aſſiſtance of their new fleet, they 
ſhall now be able to take Lilybæum, and tbereby put 
an end to the war in Sicily. After conſiderable progreſs 
made in the fitge, they are forced lo turn it into a block- 
ade And nct long after, their whole navy is utterly * 
| deſtroyed. 
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Aieſtroyed. More fortunate by land, they take Eryx 
from the enemy, Amilcar Barcha is ſent from Carthage 

to command the ferces of that republic in Sicily. _ 


all things ready for their expedition into Siczly, , 257 5 
they put to ſea with a fleet of 200 ſail, and arrived on = 3 
the coaſt of Lihbæum, in the neighbourhood of which 5 
place their land forces were already aſſembled. _ ſulſhip. 
It was the ſtrongeſt, and, except Drepanum, (about Polyb. B. 
15 miles from it northward) the only city of impor- © 4“ 
tance, which the Carthaginians poſſeſſed in the iſland; 
and the Romans had therefore reſolved to beſiege it, 
as knowing that, could they make this conqueſt, it 
would be eaſy for them afterwards to tranſport the war 
into Africa. Ss 
Lihbæum ſtood almoſt at the extremity of the cape c. 42. 
of the ſame name, and was ſurrounded by a ſtrong ee 
wall and a deep ditch, filled with water from the ſea, p. 8) wy 
The Romans ſat down before it, and having fortified Zon. 8. 
themſelves by an intrenchment which ran from ſea to 
ſea, made their firſt approaches againſt ſome towers of 
defence. Theſe they ſoon beat to the ground; after 
which they filled up the town ditch, and by their bat- 
_ tering engines, and by mining, ſo weaken'd the wall in 
many parts of it, that the beſieged began to be ex- 
_ tremely terrified ; although the ng without reckon- 
ing the inhabitants, conſiſted of more than 10000 men. 
Himilco, who commanded in the place, performed the 
part of a gallant and able officer. He repaired the 
breaches, made countermines, and was in a manner 
every where preſent, watching an opportunity to ſet 
fire to the enemy's wooden towers, and engines of bat- 
tery ; and, in this view, making frequent ſallies by 
night and by day, with a boldnels little ſhort of teme- 
rity ; on which occaſion the ſlaughter vas ſometimes 
not leſs than what commonly happens in ranged battles, 
in the field. 5 - 
In the mean while, though they were ignorant at p.53. B. 
Carthage of what paſſed at Lilybzum, yet concluding 1. c. 44. 
| | M 4 | that 
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ſul ſhip. 


Polyb. B. 
1. c. 45 


Bei F.C 
249. : ' | 5 
202 Con- being arrived at the iſland of Æguſa, lying a little off 


The Roman HISTORY. Book IV. 
V. of R. that the garriſon muſt be ſorely diſtreſſed, they diſ- 


patched an officer, named Hannibal, with 10000 men 
on board a fleet of 50 galleys to their relief. Hannibal 


of Lilybeum, waited there for a favourable and briſk 
gale, which no ſooner preſented, but crouding al} his 
ſails he came to the entrance of the port, having ranged 
his ſoldiers in a fighting poſture on the decks of the 


_ veſſels. The Romans, (whoſe ſhips were ſtationed on 


each ſide of the mouth of the haven) partly through 
fear of being forced by the wind into the port with the 
enemy, made no motion to attack them, but contented 
themſelves to look on and wonder at their hardy at- 
tempt. Thus Hannibal without any oppolition made 


to the great joy of the beſieged, who were yet more 
pleaſed with the conſternation, in which they beheld 


their enemies, than with the ſuccour they themſelves 


received. 1 | 
Himilco obſerving the alacrity and good diſpoſitions, 


both of the inhabitants, whoſe courage was raiſed by 


the reinforcement, and of the new comers, who had 
yet ſuffered nothing of the hardſhips incident to a 
town beſieged, reſolved now to make a general fally 


and attempt what he had long meditated, the burning 


of the enemy's towers and engines. The conflict on 


this occaſion was extremely bloody, all the forces on 


both ſides being engaged in it, and fighting with the 


utmoſt obſtinacy and emulation. In concluſion the R- 


mans happily preſerved their works; for at the very 
inſtant when they were beginning to deſpair of it, Hi- 
milco, ſeeing great numbers of his men ſlain, and his 
purpoſe not effected, ſounded a retreat and put an end 


to the fight. 


After this action, Hannibal failing away in the night, 


went with his fleet to Drepanum, there to conſult with 


Adberbal, who was his intimate friend, and who com- 
manded in that place for the Carthaginians. 


But now the Romans kept Lilybeum fo ſtraitly ſhut | 


up, and watched the entrance of the haven ſo narrow- 


ly, 


his way into the haven, where he landed his men, 
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ly, that no body durſt make an attempt to come out V. of R. 
of it. In the mean while they were very impatient at Bef 3 c. 
Carthage to have ſome account of the condition of the 24%. 
beſieged; and at length a certain Rhodian, named 202 Con- 
Hannibal, a man of diſtinQtion, undertook to ſatisfy fulſhip, | 
their defire. Having prepared a light galley expreſly 

for this enterprize, he put to ſea from Carthage, (or 
perhaps from Drepanum) and got under covert of one 
of thoſe iſlands lying off of Lilybeum. Early the next 
morning, with a fair and freſh gale, paſſing in view of 

the enemy, who could not. thruſt from the ſhores on 
either ſide time enough to ſtop him, he got by ten 
o'clock into the Port, The Romans. doubted not, but 
this bold adyenturer would ſoon attempt to return. 
The Conſul therefore, to keep a better guard, poſted 
at the entrance of the Port ten of his nimbleft veſſels 
(on each fide five) which with their cars diſplayed like 

wings kept themſelves ready to fly upon the expected 
prey. The Rhodian nevertheleſs in broad day light 

made his paſſage ſafely through theſe guards, and not | 
only ſo, but when he was got out to ſea, turned about, 4 
and, lying upon his oars, with an inſulting mockery, by |! 
challenged any one of .them to come and fight him. 45 
In this manner he paſſed and repaſſed ſeveral times, k 
bringing orders and carrying intelligence, to the great "$8 
encouragement of the beſieged, and the amazement of 
the Romans at ſo ſucceſsful a temerity. But the bold- ; 
neſs of the Rhodian was founded on his perfect know- 7 3 
ledge of the channel, and how to keep clear of the " 


rocks and ſand-banks on each ſide. His ſucceſs fo often Pohl. B.. 
repeated, encouraged others, who had the fame ſkill, © 47: iſt 
to follow his example: which the Romans finding to be 4 

of very ill conſequence, they undertook to choak up in} 
intirely the mouth of the haven. For this purpoſe +3 
they filled a great number of round ſhips (or ſhips of 1 
burden) with huge ſtones, and ſunk them in the chan- wy 
nel; but the force of the ſtream carried the moſt of = 
theſe away. However they grounded ſo many of them —_ 
in the beſt of the entrance, as at laſt it made a mani- 3 
feſt riſing and heap, like a ragged iſland in the paſſage. | + 
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503. 
Bef. J. C. 
249. 
202 Con- 

ſulſhip. 


_ Polpb. B. 1. 
c. 48. 
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A certain Carthaginian galley coming out of the port 
in the night, and not ſuſpecting any ſuch impediment, 
ran herſelf aground upon it, and fo fell into the enemy's 
hands. The Romans immediately mann'd her with cho- 
ſen ſoldiers and their beſt rowers, and then placed her on 
the watch to catch the Rhodian. He had happily got in- 
to the port by night, and was returning in open day, 
when he found himſelf chaſed by a galley that gathered 
upon him. He ſoon perceived what ſhe was by her form 
and her ſwiftneſs, and as he was not able to run from 
her, he had no way left but to turn about and fight 
with her. This he reſolutely did, but ſhe being too well 
mann'd for him, he was preſently taken ; after which no 
more attempts were made to go in or out of the port of 
Lilybeum. ; 


The beſieged however were not fo diſheartned by | 


this diſadvantage, as to remit 'any thing of their atten- 
tion to a vigorous defence; and though they had loft 


all hope of deſtroying the works erected againſt their 


fortification, they continued indefatigable in repairin 
the breaches made in it. And now a favourable acci- 


dent, when they leaſt expected ſuch good fortune, de- 


Iivered them at once from the fear of thoſe wooden 
towers which overtopt their walls, and of all the batter- 
ing engines of the beſiegers. So violent a tempeſt 
aroſe on a ſudden, as made the galleries of the Romans 
totter, and threw ome of their towers to the ground. 
This was thought by ſome Greek ſoldiers, in the ſervice 
of Carthage, an opportunity which ought not to be 
neglected, to attempt once more the burning of the 
enemy's works of battery. Having communicated the 


project to their commanding officer (who both approved 


it, and prepared every thing neceſſary for its execution) 
out they ruſhed and ſet fire to the works in three 
places. The flames ſpread themſelves with great ſwift- 
neſs, by reaſon of the violence of the wind and the 
drineſs of the timber, the works having been long 
erected. The Romans, all in confuſion and ſurprize, 
knew not; which way to turn themſelves; for they were 
blinded by the ſmoke and the ſparks of fire which the 
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wind drove in their faces, ſo that many of them were Y. of R. 
ſlain before they could approach the places were help = LS 6 
was wanted, On the other hand, the wind favouring 2 4 
the Carthaginians, not only they could ſee clearly, and 202 Con- 
ſo take their aim, but whatever they threw either ſulſkip. 
againſt the enemy, or againſt their batteries, was car- 
ned with the greater violence to the mark, while the 
darts of the Romans could take no effect. In a word, 
the fire became irreſiſtible, and ſpreading every way, it 
conſumed to aſhes all the Roman works, and even melted 
the brazen heads of their battering rams. 
The beſiegers by this blow were totally difcouraged 
from the thoughts of renewing their attacks. They 
turned therefore the ſiege into a blockade, encompaſſing 
the place with a rampart and a ditch, and patiently 
hoping to obtain by ſome happy turn of fortune, or by 
ſtarving the enemy, what they now deſpaired of carrying 
by aſſault. + 
But when the news came to Rome that great numbers Pohb.B.1. 
both of the ſea and land forces had been loſt in fight- © 4+ 
ing to defend the works, and in the other ſervice of 
the ſiege, the people were only the more animated by 
it to purſue the enterprize with vigour, inſomuch that 
10000 of them voluntarily offered themſelves to go 
and ſerve before Lilybeum. Upon the arrival of theſe 
troops at the camp, Claudius Pulcher, who was then in V. of R. 
the Conſulate, (with L. Junius Pullus) and had the og. 
command of the forces in Sicily, having called his offi- ak J. C. 
48. 
cers together, propoſed to them inſtantly to embark and 2 Con- 
fail with all the fleet to Drepanum. To engage their ſulſhip. 
approbation of this project, he repreſented to them, 
that Adberbal the Governor of that place had not a ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength to reſiſt them ; that he knew nothing of 
the reinforcement they had received, and would never 
imagine they could be maſters of a naval army, after the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained in the ſiege. The deſign be- 
ing generally approved, the ſeamen, both old and new 
comers, were ordered forthwith to embark, together 
with the braveſt ſoldiers of the legions, who readily 
offered themſelves for this expedition, not 2 
| 2 ut 
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Y. of R. but they ſhould enrich themſelves with the plunder of 
Bet 5 c. Drepanum. 2 'p 
248, For this place then the fleet, conſiſting of 124 gal- 


203 Con- lies, ſet ſail about midnight; and at break of day the 


fullbip. headmoſt of the veſſels were deſcried from the town. 
Adberbal was at firſt ſtruck with the unexpected 
pearance of the enemy, but, ſoon recovering himſelf, 


he determined to run any hazard, rather than endure 


a ſiege, with which he plainly ſaw that he was threa- 
tened. Inſtantly he called together, upon the ſea ſhore, 
all his ſeamen and ſoldiers, both thoſe that were on 
board his gallies and thoſe that were in the town, and 
ſet before them in a few words how eaſily they e 
be victors in a naval battle, if they would but reſolve 


to behave themſelves with courage; and, on the other 


hand, what dreadful calamities (the conſequences of a 

ſiege) they muſt unavoidably undergo, if on the preſent 

occaſion they let themſelves be intimidated by the ap- 

prehenſion of danger. The army unanimouſly declared 

their readineſs to follow him, whitherſoever he ſhould 

pleaſe to conduct them. Hereupon he inſtantly, order- 

ed them all on board, and embarking himſelf, directed 

them to keep their eyes on his galley (which ſhould 

lead the van,) and to do as ſhe did. Then putting to 

ſea he brought his fleet out of the port, and hid them 

Polvb.B.z. behind ſome rocks which lay on the fide of the haven 

e. 59. oppoſite to that by which the Romans were going to 
Enter. | | | 

The headmoſt of the Roman veſſels were already en- 

tered into the port, other gallies were entering, and 

others were not far off, when Adberbal, quitting his 

concealment, appeared on a ſudden with his fleet oyt 

at ſea, and in a poſture to give battle. At this ſight 

Claudius, extremely ſurprized and diſappointed, made 


a ſign to his foremoſt gallies to tack and ſtand back 
again; but when thoſe that had entered the port, or 


were in the haven's month, began to haſten back, 
encountered with others that were yet ſtandin 1, 0 
that falling foul of one another, many of the ſhips 2 
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ceived great damage, and were in danger of periſhing. V. of R. 


At length, in ſuch manner as they could, they drew 
out; and as faſt as they got clear and obtained room, 


504. 
Bef. J. C. 


8. 
put themſelves in order of battle along the ſhore, with * i 
their prows pointing towards the enemy. Claudius, who ſulſhip. 


had been in the rear of all his fleet, now placed himſelf 
in the left of his line. He had it once in his power (as 
fome report) to ſheer off, but was obſtinately bent to try 
an engagement; inſomuch that when the ſacred chickens 
were conſulted and refuſed their meat, he threw them 
cage and all into the ſea, F they wont eat, ſaid he, let 


Cic. B. 2. 


them drink, not reflecting that ſuch a contempt of 4. Nat- 


religion might diſcourage thoſe who were witneſſes of 
it. 5 

In the mean while Aaberbal, having with five great 
veſſels paſſed the left wing of the Romans, turned the 
prow of his own galley upon the enemy, making a fig- 
nal for the reſt of his fleet, which followed, on the ſame 
line, to do the like. And now the whole Carthagimian 
fleet being drawn up in front, advanced againſt the Ro- 

mans, who, as was before ſaid, were drawn up along 
the ſhore, a ſituation than which none could be more 
dangerous. As ſoon as the two fleets were near each 
other, the flags of defiance were hoiſted by the two 


cor. 

Val. Max. 
.. © 4 
Polyb. B. 1. 


. 50. 


admarals, and the battle began. At firſt the conflict c. 51. 


was equal on both ſides, each fleet having on board the 
hardieft men they could pick out of their land forces. 
But victory by degrees began to declare for the Cartha- 
ginians, who indeed had many advantages above the 
Romans, by the lightneſs of their veſſels, the expert- 
neſs of their rowers, and eſpecially by the wiſe precau- 
tion they had taken to have ſea- room, wherein to work 
their veſſels as occaſion required; for at any time when 
they were preſſed by the enemy, they could at pleaſure 
retire, fpread themſelves, or draw cloſe together, in 
which movements the lightneſs of their gallies greatly 
 availed. Moreover when any of the Roman gallies 

(heavily built and unſkilfully managed) chaſed any of 
theirs, and thereby ſeparated themſelves from their 
own fleet, thoſe who were chafed could tack upon the 


purſuers, 
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Y. of R. purſuers, and intercept them, or rowing round them, 
= 5 © come upon their flank with their prows and fink them. 
248, All theſe benefits were wanting to the Romans ; but 
203 Con- their greateſt evil was their fituation ; becauſe when any 
ſulſhip. of their veſſels were hard preſs'd, they could by no means 
retire for the ſhore ; they muſt either run aground upon 

the flats, or bulge againſt the rocks. 

The Conſul at length, obſerving the diſtreſs of his 
fleet, that ſome were ſplit upon the rocks and others 
ſtranded, ſtood away to the left, and with only thirty 
veſſels that were the neareſt to him, eſcaped out of the 
battle. The reſt, to the number of ninety three, fell 
into the enemy's hands, together with all the men, except 
a few ſoldiers who had got aſhore, after their veſſels were 
run aground or broken to pieces. Eight thouſand of the 


Oref. B. 4. Romans are ſaid to have been ſlain, and 2000 taken pri- 


. IP- nets. 


Polyb Bi, This was a glorious action for Adberbal, to whom the 


c. 52. Cartbaginians did very great Honour, aſcribing the ſuc- 
ceſs to his ſole virtue. and bravery ; while on the other 
hand, Claudius was recalled to Rome, where he was re- 


proached with his ſhameful defeat, and with the loſs his 


country had ſuſtained, as entirely owing to his folly and 
temerity. Nevertheleſs when he was ordered to name a 
Dictator, he, to inſult the ſenate, nominated to that ſu- 

Seton. life preme dignity one Claudius Glycia, a mean fellow who 
of Tib. had been his viator or tipſtaff: but this mock dictator 
Faſt.Capit. e did not hold the place; M. Attilius Culatinus was ſub- 
ſtituted in his room. After which the Conſul (now de- 

poſed) was brought to a formal trial for his miſconduct, 

| and was loaded with a rigorous ſentence. | 

Polyb.B.i., As for the other Conſul, Junius Pullus, he had been 
c. 52. - diſpatched over to Sicily with order to ſupply the camp 


before Lilybæum, with proviſions and all neceſlary ſtores , 


for the ſafe convoy of which, he had a ſquadron of 60 
galleys. Being arrived at Meſſina, he there augmented 
his fleet with what ſhips had been ſent thither from 


© According to Liv. Epit. he was ſuffered afterwards to wear the 
prætexta at the publick ſbows. 


Lilybeum, 
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Lilybeum, and from other places in the iſland, and then V. of R. 
ſet ſail for Syracuſe; his whole fleet ' now conſiſting of Bei £ 8 
120 ſhips of war and 800 ſtoreſhips. From Syracuſe 2 £4 a6 
he diſpatched his Quæſtors with one half of his veſſels 203 Con- 
of burthen, and ſome of his galleys, that they might ſulſhip. 
without delay furmiſh the camp with neceſſaries, while 
he himſelf ſtaid at this port, waiting the arrival of that 
part of his fleet which had not been able to keep him 
company, and was not yet come up, as alſo to receive 
the corn which the Iſlanders, in the alliance of Rome, 
had provided for him. 


About this time Adberbal, ſtudious to make the beſt Pohb. B. i. 
advantage of his victory, and having ſent away to Car- © 33. 
thage, the ſhips and the Priſoners taken in the battle, 
delivered 3o of his Gallies to Carthalo, who had already 
under his own command 70, with which he was lately 
arrived, and ſent him to try what miſchief might be 
done to the Roman fleet in the harbour of Lilybeum. 
Carthalo ſuddenly entered the mouth of the haven, and 
finding the Romans more attentive to the keeping in of 
the beſieged, than to the defence of their fleet, with- 
out difficulty ſeized and towed away ſome of the Gallies 
and ſet fire to others. The Roman camp took the alarm, 
and the ſoldiers haſtened to the reſcue : but Himilco go- 
vernor of the town ſallying out at the ſame time, and 
putting the Romans in great diſtreſs, gave Carthalo leiſure 
to go through with his enterprize. After this exploit 
the Carthaginian ran all along the South coaſt of Sicily, 
with a view to obſtruct, what in him lay, the ſuccours 
that were coming to the Roman army. And receivin 
advice by his ſcouts, that a great fleet of all forts of 
veſſels was approaching, and was not far off, he ad- 
vanced with much joy to encounter them ; for both he 
and his men were full of courage by reaſon of their 
late victories. The fleet which had been deſcried was 
that under the conduct of the Roman Quæſtors; who 
when they got notice that the Carthaginians were at 
hand, not conceiving themſelves of ſufficient ſtrength to 
hazard an engagement, preſently made for the coaſt, 
and drew up their veſſels under covert of a poor town 

| belonging 


* 
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Y. of R. belonging to their party. Here was indeed no ſafe har- 


bour, yet they found ſome fort of ſhelter in certain 
coves, and ſmall retreats among the rocks; and the 


4% Con town having furniſhed them with engines for citing 
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ſtones and ſhooting arrows, they waited here, in a poſ- 
ture of defence, the attack of the enemy. But Car- 
thalo knowing that they could not long ride under thoſe 
rocks, but would be forced by any great change of 
wind either to put out into the deep, or to abandon their 
ſhips in order to ſave the men, he, after he had taken 
ſome few of their veſſels, would not purſue the aſſault 
any further, but retired into the mouth of a neighbouring 
river, and there lay waiting for an opportunity to ſeize 
the reſt, without hazard to himſelf. 

In the mean while the Conſul Junius, having diſ- 
patched thoſe affairs which had detained him at Syra- 
cuſe, departed thence, and doubling the cape of Pachynus, 
ſhaped his courſe for Lilybæum, totally ignorant of what 
had happened to his Quæſtors. The Carthaginians 
perceived his approach, and, quitting their ſtation failed 
away to attack him before he could join the other part 
of his fleet. Junius was yet a great way off when he 
firſt deſcried the enemy; yet finding himſelf too near to 
fly, and too weak to fight, he alſo, like his Queſtors, 
ran in cloſe on a part of the coaſt that was quite harbour- 
leſs and full of rocks, imagining no danger fo great as 
that of the enemy. Cartbalo did not care to attack him 
in a place where it was difficult to work a ſhip with ſafety; 
he betook himſelf therefore to a ſtation between the two 
fleets, and there watched to fee which of them would 
firſt dare to put out to ſea, Thus all the three fleets 
were on the ſouth coaſt of Sicily, between the cape of 
Pachynus and Lilybæum, a tract exceedingly dangerous 
when the wind ſtormed at ſouth. The Carthaginians, 
who knew the times of tempeſt and their ſigns, and 
who now perhaps obſerved ſome /welling billow, or ſore 
other ſuch like indication of an approaching ſtorm, 
immediately weighed anchor and made all haſte to 
double the cape of Pachynus, thereby to cover them- 
ſelves from the rage they feared, This, though with 
| 5 greet 
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great difficulty, they effected, and ſecured their ſhips. T. of R 
But the Romans, who knew better how to fight than Bet & 5 Th 
how to navigate, remaining expoſed on that rocky coaſt, 288. 
were fo. terribly aſſaulted by a boiſterous Duck ad 203 Con - 1 
that not a ſingle ſhip of either fleet eſcaped being daſhed ſulſhip. 
1 ONO BEEP „ EE ie 
In this manner was. Rome once more deprived of all Fohb. B. 1. 
her naval force; and, thus deprived, ſhe renounced once ch. 55: 
more the empire of the ſeas. _ _ op, ad © 
Notwithſtanding all theſe diſaſters the Romans were 
ſtill ſuperior - to their enemies by land, and though dri- 
ven to hard ſhifts. for proviſions, they continued the 
blockade of Lilybeum, firmly fixed to abide the utmoſt 
extremity rather than abandon their enterprize. As for 
the Conſul, Junius, who had not loſt his men when his 
ſhips were deſtroyed, he repaired with all expedition. to 
the camp, full of anxious thoughts, how to retrieve his 
honour, by ſome remarkable ſervice. Between Panor- 
mus and  Drepanum, on the fide of a mountain, the 
higheſt in all Sicily, except Ætna, ſtood the city of Eryx; 
and on the top of the mountain was the temple of Venus 
Erycina , the faireſt and richeſt temple in the whole 
iſland. Junius formed a deſign upon theſe, and, being 
aſſiſted by the treaſon of ſome of thoſe who had been 
appointed to defend them, got poſeſſion of them by 
ſurprize. The city was difficult of acceſs, the only 
way to it being ſteep and narrow; and the Conſul, the 
better to ſecure his conqueſt, built a Fort at the en- Ze. B. 8. 
trance of the paſſage to it, whare he placed a garriſon 
of 800 men. He alſo poſted another body of men on 
the top of the mountain, not doubting but by theſe 
precautions he ſhould keep quiet poſſeſſion both of the 
city, and of the whole mountain. 
Zonaras reports, that Junius, after this, was taken 
priſoner by Carthalo ; but Cicero and Val. Maximus tell 


It does not appear at what time the Cartbaginians made them- 
ſelves maſters of "theſe places; it was probably after the defeat of 
Claudius Pulcher, for, according to Polybius, they had nothing in the 

illand but Orepanum and Lilybæum, at the time when the latter was firſt 
beſieged by the Romans. ren een 
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us that he killed himſelf to avoid an ignominious ſen- 
tence at Rome, for his loſing the fleet. 

Upon the death or diſgrace of the two Conſuls, the 
Dictator Calatinus paſſed into Sicily to command the 
army, the firſt inſtance of a Roman Dictator appearing 
out of Haly. He performed no exploit. = 
In the following year | nothing very memorable was 
done by either party. Zonaras relates, that Carthalo, 
v. of R. to draw one of the Conſuls out of the iſland, made a | 
ber 8 deſcent on the Halian coaſt, but without ſucceſs: for | 

RE hearing that the Prætor of Rome at the head of an army | 

204 Con- Was advancing againſt him, he preſently - reimbarked 

fulſhip. and returned to Sicily. Here his troops, (whom he had | 
not been able to ſatisfy with the plunder of the Roman | 
territories). began to murmur for want of their pay. 
To put a ſtop to the mutiny, he puniſhed the moſt cla- 
morous with rigour; but this exaſperating even thoſe | 
who were more peaceably inclined, a general ſedition | 
would probably have enſued, to the ruin of the Cartha- 
ginian cauſe, if he had not been ſeaſonably recalled, and 
a captain of much LET credit and abilities, appointed 


. 


to ſucceed him. is was Amilcar Barcha, the father ; 
of the famous Hannibal. an . 
C. Aurelius Cotta, . 4 
a 7 ö Conſuls, a 
C A P. X. From the 18th year of the war to the ; 
end of it, in the 23d or 24th year after its commence- k 
ment. ik N 
Amilcar Barcha, by his maj erly conduct, hinders the 
Romans, during 5 years, from making any: progreſs in 
the congueſt F Sicily. They at length provide themſelves, 1 
once more, with a naval force as the only means to ac- 
compliſh their enter prize; and this new fleet, under the ; 


conduct Lutatius Catulus, obtaining a compleat victory 
over the fleet of Carthage, (commanded by Hanno) the t 
Carthaginians are conſtrained to yield to their enemies the | * 
whole iſland, by a treaty of peace. IT I 


8 


24 an 
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IT was in the eighteenth year of the war, that Amil- Plin. B. 1. 
car Barcha became commander in chief of the Car- 5; 50 2 
thaginian- forces by ſea and land. Having quieted the 6. 


diſcontents of the army, he began his expeditions by Ref. 5 a 


ſailing with the fleet to the coaſt of Italy; where mak- 246. 
ing a deſcent he pillaged and laid waſte the territories 295 Con- 
of the Locrians and Bruttians. After this he landed his hp. 
troops in Sicily; and, becauſe the Carthaginians were not | 
maſters there of any walled town fo ſituated, as he 

could from thence infeſt the Romans, he took poſſeſ} 


. 


89 


of a commodious piece of ground near the ſea caſt, 
between Panormus and Eryx. It was a mountain en- 
vironed on all ſides with rocks and precipices, and on 
the top of it was a plain of at leaft twelve miles in com- 
paſs, the ground yielding both good paſture and good 
corn. To this mountain the avenues were only three, 
one from the ſea, and two from the land; and bei 
by nature ſtrait and difficult, it required but little forti- 
fication to ſecure them. H 1155 
Here b then the brave Amilcar encamped his forces 
to confront as well thoſe of the enemy, who were in 
Panormus, as thoſe who were poſted about £ryx, put- 
ting himſelf between the two armies with admirable. re- 
ſolution. And though he was thus in the midſt of his 
enemies, and no ally from whom he could hope for ſuc- 


our, he nevertheleſs gave the Komans great and frequent 


alarms, obliging them to a conſtant exerciſe of all their 
courage, vigilance and ſevereſt diſcipline. For, as the 
place he was in had the command of a port ©, he made 
uſe of the opportunity, with which this furniſhed him, 


d Chev, Felard underſtands the words of Polybius to mean that 
Amilcar poſted himſelf in the avenue from the ſea to the mountain. 

< Frontinus (in lib. 3. Strat. ) reports, that Amilcar, in order to ſup- 
ply Lilzbeum with proviſions, made uſe of a ſtratagem to draw the 
Raman fleet out of the harbour. But, according to Pohybius, the Ro- 


nan had no fleet at this time, or, if any, none that was able to con- 


tend with Amilcar, and oblige him to have recourſe to ſtratagem. 

Polybius tells us, that the Romans abſtained from all naval prepara- 
tions for 5 years. And therefore when Florus ſpeaks of à battle 
gained at ſea by the Romans during this time, it ſeems: to be a tale 
with foundation. | 
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V. of R. to ſcour all the coaſt of Haly with his fleet, as far as to 


506. 
Bef. F. C. 


446. 


the territory of Cuma and, when afterwards in Sicilh, 
the Romans had brought their camp within five furlones 


205 Con- of his army, on the fide towards Panormus, he gave 


ſulſhip. 


Polyb. B. 1. 


E. 57. 


them battle ſo often, and had ſuch variety of encoun 
ters with them, that (as Polybius tells us) it would be 
ſcarce poſſible to relate all the particular actions. We 
muſt judge, /ays he, of this war, as we do of a combat 
between two ſtrong and vigorous gladiators, - who in 
cloſe conflict have been inceſſantly giving and receiving 
wounds. Neither the ſpectators nor the combatants 


themſelves wonld be able to reconnt every feint and 


every ſtroke, and to ſay how and why they were made: 
but we judge of the ſkill, ſtrength and reſolution of 


the parties, by their perſeverance in maintaining the 
fight, and by the event. So with regard to the war in 


queſtion, a minute detail of the various ſtratagems, 
furprizes, advances, attacks, which were daily practiſed 
on both ſides, would be very difficult to an hiſtorian, 
and not very uſeful to the reader. A general relation 
of what was performed, with the ſucceſs of the whole, 


will ſuffice to make us know the worth and abilities of 


e. 58. 


the commanders. 5 


In a word then, no ſtratagem which could be learnt 


from hiſtory, no new one which preſent circumſtances 
and opportunity could ſuggeſt, none that required even 


the utmoſt hardineſs and impetuoſity to execute it, Was 


neglected : and yet, all this while, nothing deciſive was 
done. The ſtrength on both ſides being equal, the 
camps impregnable, and the ſpace between them very 
ſmall, it hence came to paſs that there were every day 
ſkirmiſhes and encounters between parties, but a gene- 


ral action never, For in all the engagements, ſo ſoon 


as one party found themſelves hard preſſed by the other, 

the weaker inſtantly threw themſelves behind their en- 

trenchments, where they Knew they had a ſecure ſhel- 

ter; and from whence they preſently returned to the 
charge. | cis 

In'this manner was the war carried on for almoſt three 

7 | years ; 
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years d; till at length (as our author ſpeaks) Fortune, Y. of R 
who preſided as an impartial umpire at this contention, 


tranſported the combatants to anqther theatre, where 


81 * 


ſhutting them up in yet cloſer liſts they were engaged 205 Con- | 
= OY -  ſulſhip: 1 


in a more perilous conflict. — | 
The Romans (as has been before obſcrv'd) had placed 
carriſons on the top and at the bottom of mount Eryx. 


 Amilcar nevertheleſs found a way, lying towards the 


ſea, by which he convey'd his men (before the enemy 
had the leaſt notice of it) into the city of Zryx, that 
was about the middle of the aſcent. By this means the 
Romans, who held the top of the mountain, were in a 
manner beſieged, and it is wonderful with what reſolu- 


tion and conſtancy they ſuſtain'd all the hardſhips to 


which their ſituation expoſed them : but it is yet more 


Wonderful, that the Cqrthaginans ſhould be able to 


defend themſelves, when hard preſs'd by the enemy 
both from above and from below, and when deprived 
of all means of ſubſiſtence, except by one avenue from 


the ſea. And here again on this new ſtage of action 


„ir exerted, on both ſides, all the art and vigour that 
can poſſibly be conceived, in an infinite variety of ſtra- 
tagems and aſſaults. Nor was an end put to this fierce 


; Caciliu Metellus, 2d time. 
. of R. 506: 0 N. Fabius Buteo. | 
M. Otacilius Craſſus, zd time. 
Y. of K. JOE» M. Fabius Licinus. 
« CN. Fabius Buteo. 
„ I. of R. 508. Ic Atilius Balbus. | 

Fo the year 50 there happened at Rome an accident, which ſeryes 
0 


way by the multitude that thronged the ſtreet. The Lady proud and 
impatient, cryed out, Gods, how this city is over-crouaed ! I wiſh my 


Brother Claudius were alive again, and had the command of another Fleet ! 


Theſe words, even from a woman, were thought unpardonable. She 
was brought into judgment for. them by the Adiles, before the 
Tribes, and was there fined 25000 aſſes of braſs. [80/. 14s. 74.] 


Arbuthnot. | 


Ns ſtruggle 


500. 
Bef F. C. 


” 


t 4. Cell. 
ew how much it behovedeven perſons of the higheſt rank to avoid I 10. : 8 


all petulancy of ſpeech, and not by any indecent words to violate 7% Max. 
the dignity of Roman diſcipline. Claudia, the daughter of the famous B. 8. c. 1. 
Claudius the Blind; and filter to that Claudius Pulcher, who loſt the $4,499. life 
battle of Drepanum. wherein many thouſand Romans periſhed, return- of 7;6. 

ing in her chatiot from the public ſhow, happened to be ſtopt in her Liv. Epit. 
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ſtruggle (as the hiſtorian Fabius falſly reported) by the 
failure of ſtrength in the contending parties, exhauſted 
by the ſufferings they underwent; for they ſuſtain'd 
famine, fatigue, and all the hardſhips incident to ſieges 
with ſo unwearied a fortitude, that they ſcarcely ſeemed 
to feel them: but a concluſion was given to the war 
after a different manner, and before either party in Si- 
cily had gain'd any ſuperiority over the other. Polybius 
compares the rival powers to two. valiant birds, that, 
weaken'd by a long combat, and unable any more to 
make uſe of their wings in the fight, yet ſupport them- 
ſelves by their ſole courage, and with joint conſent 


coming cloſe together, peck and maul each other with 


their bills, thus mutually ſtriving by theſe laſt efforts to 
obtain the victory. | 5 1 
Two“ whole years were waſted by the Romans, in 
fruitleſs attemps to diſlodge the invincible Amilcar from 
Eryx. And now the Senate of Rome, who had hoped 


every thing from the bravery of their land forces, be- 
came perfectly convinced that they ſhould never at- 


chieve the conqueſt of Sicily without the help of a naval 


ſtrength. If, by means of a fleet, they could once get 


the maſtery of the ſea, it would then be impoſſible for 
the Carthaginian General to hold out much longer, be- 
cauſe his ſupplies of proviſion would be totally obſtruct- 
ed. But where to find money at this time for a naval 
armament of ſufficient ſtrength, was a, difficulty that 
ſeemed not eafy to be ſurmounted; for the expence 
would be great, and the public treaſury was exhauſted. 
On this. preſſing occaſion the richeſt of the citizens 
ſhew'd a laudable zeal for their country's ſervice. They 
built each of them a Quinqueremis at his own coſt ; and 
this example had ſo good an effect, that thoſe, who 


were not able ſingly to do the like, yet concurring, two 


or three of them fitted out a galley at their joint ex- 


1 2 Manlius Torquatus. 
„6599. NC. Sempronius Blæſus, 24 time. 
3 5 C. Fundanius, 
: 519. UC. Szlpictus. 
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pence. In ſhort a fleet of 200 f Quinqueremes was 
thus put to ſea by private citizens, who required no 
other condition, but to be reimburſed when the ſtate. of 
the public affairs would allow of it. And this armament 
was vaſtly better than any of the former, in as much 
as all the new gallies were built upon the model of that 


light veſſel, which had been taken from Haunibal the 


Rhodtan. - 

The Conſuls choſen for the new year were C. Luta- V. of R. 
tius Catulus, and A. Poſthumius. The latter being at 511. 
the ſame time High-Prieſt of Mars, the Pontifex Max- 98 7 hk 
mus declared it unlawful for him to abandon his prieſtly "Sor, 
functions; nay, he abſolutely forbade it, accompanying tulſhip. 
his prohibition with threats, and Poſthumius was obliged Liv. Epit. 
to ſubmit, But this religious ſcruple occaſioned the B. 19. 


creation of a new magiſtracy in the republic. The ſe- 


nate and people, not thinking it adviſable ta truſt the 
command of their army to one general alone, nor yet 
to expoſe themſelves to the inconveniences which might 
ariſe from the too long abſence of the Prætor of Rome, 
to whom it naturally fell to ſupply the place of Poafthu- 


mius in the field, they created a ſecond Prætor for 


that purpoſe, This officer they ſtiled Prætor Peregrinus; 
and he was not only to aſſiſt the general abroad, but 


to judge or appoint judges in all. civil cauſes between, 


Roman citizens and ſtrangers. The former Prætor took 


the title of Pretor Urbanus; and it was now regulated, 


that his reſidence ſhould be at Rome, and his jurif- 
diction confined to the cognizance of cauſes between 
Roman citizens only, It was alfo decreed, that the per- 
fons who were to fill theſe offices, ſhould be choſen annu- 
ally in the comitia by centuries, but their different pro- 
vinces be determined by lot. | 

Valerius Falto, the firſt Pretor Peregrinus, embarked 
with the Conful Lutatius, on board the new fleet for 
Sicily. They began the campaign with the ſiege of 
Drepraum, and they very ſoon made a breach in the 
wall; nevertheleſs they did not carry the place; for as 


Three hundred, according to Eutropius, B. 2. c. *O 
N 4 ; the 
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V. of R. the Conſul at the head of his men was mountin 


Tin. 


Bet 5.C. the aſſault, he receiv'd a dangerous wound in his . 
241. whereupon the ſoldiers quitted the enteprize, to take care 
210 Con- of their general, whom they carried back to the camp. 


ſulſbip. After this the ſiege was diſcontinued; for Lutatius 
oy) * 4- being perſuaded, that the Carthaginians would ſoon ap- 


pear with a fleet upon the coaſt, and that a victory over 
Polyb. B. them at fea, would contribute much more than any 


1. c. 59. other exploit towards the entire conqueſt of Sicily, turn'd 
all his thoughts to diſcipline his men, and prepare them 
_for a naval engagement. 

The Cartbaginiaus greatly ſurprized at the news of a 
Roman navy at ſea, had diſpatched away as fleet, with 
all expedition, under the conduct of an eminent com- 
mander named Hanno; of whoſe character, becauſe 
of the ſhare he will have in ſeveral important events of 
this hiſtory, it may not be improper to give ſome fea- 
tures: an able pen, on the preſent occaſion, has thus 
deſcribed ma. 

A man wiſe in picture, exceedingly formal, 
and ſkilful in the art of ſeeming reverend. How his 
reputation was firſt bred, I do not find, but it was 
upheld by a factious contradiction of things under- 
taken by men more worthy than himſelf. This Qua- 
lity procur'd to him (as it has done.to many others) 
not only approbation among the ancient ſort, whoſe 
cold temper is averſe from new enterprizes, but an 
opinion of great foreſight, opinion confirmed by every 
loſs received. More particularly he was gracious a- 
mong the people, for that he was one of the moſt 
grievous oppreſſors of their ſubject provinces; where- 
by he procured unto the Carthagians much wealth, 
but therewithal ſuch hatred, as turn'd it all to their 
great loſs. He had before this been employed againſt 
the Numidians, and wild Africans, who, in makin 

war, were more like rovers than ſoldiers. * Of thoſe 
fugit tive nations he learned to neglect more manly ene- 
La: a to his own great diſhonour, and. to the great, 


Sir V. R. 
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© hurt. of Carthage ; which. loſt not more by hi | 
© conduct than by his malicious counſel, when having Bet 7 = 


* 


* ſhewed himſelf an unworthy captain, he betook him- 2. 
* ſelf to the long robe. Yet is he much commended in 210 Con- 


. + ® 
s bad V. of Ra... 
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* Roman hiſtories as a temperate man, and one that ſulſbip. 
* ſtudied how to preſerve the league between Rome and | 
© Carthage e In which regard how well he deſerved of 
his own country, it will appear hereafter ; how: bene- 
+ ficial he was to Rome, it will appear hereafter, and in 
* his preſent voyage, wherein he reduced the Cariba- 
g iniaus to a miſerable neceſſity of accepting, upon hard 
* conditions, hat Peace, which he thenceforth com- 


"* mended h. 


Hanno had well furniſhed his navy with all neceſſary 
oviſions for the ſoldiers at Eryx (for dexterity in-mak- 
ing ſuch. preparations, was the beſt of his qualities) but 
he had neglected to man his galleys with able mariners, 
trained to the practice of ſea fights ; he had taken the 
firſt that preſented themſelves; and his ſoldiers were 


raw men that knew nothing: of ſervice. He had been P48. B. 


_ careleſs in theſe matters, through a fooliſh contempt 1. e. 60. 


of his enemies; not remembring that it was the reſiſt- 
leſs force of tempeſts, rather than any other ſtrength of 
oppolition, which had made them forſake the ſeas. 
Yet in one thing he judged right, or at leaſt had been 

b It is proper to inform the reader, though Sir JF. R. is here 


followed, in ſuppoſing that the Hanno, who now commanded the 


Cartbaginia fleet, was the ſame with that Hanne, who afterwards 
headed the faction againſt Amilcar Barcha and his fon Hannibal, there 
is ſome reaſon to doubt it. Po/ybius, indeed, ſays nothing from which 
we can infer, that they were different perſons ; and the importance 


of the preſent expedition makes it probable, that the Carthaginians 
would not commit the charge of it, but to a man in the higheſt repu- 


tation and eſteem, as he, whom Sir. W. R. charaQteriſes, was at this 
time. Yet by ſome words which Livy (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) puts 
into the mouth of that Hanno, who ſignalized himſelf by his oppoſi- 


tion to Hannibal's meaſures, one would think that the ſpeaker could 
not be the perſon who loſt the battle at ſea againſt Luratius, For the 


hiſtorian makes the enemy of Hannibal, on two ſeveral occaſions, 
remind the Carthaginians of that ſhameful and fatal overthrow, as an 


event which they ought never to forget. 


And if we may believe Zonaras, the Hanno who ſuffered the defeat 
at the Ægates, was crucified at his return home for his miſconduR. 


— 


By, 


— 


well 
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Y. of R. well inſtructed; for his intention was, firſt of all to ſail 
$19: do Err, and there to diſcharge his ſhips of their load- 
Bet 7. © ing, and when he bad thus lightened them, to take on 
3 Con- board the choice of the land-forces together with A. 
fulſhip. milcar himſelf; and then to offer the enemy battle. 


This was an excellent courſe if it could have been per- 
formed, But the Conſul Lutaiins, who, on the firſt 
notice of Hanno's being at fea, had failed from Drepa- 


num to the ifland of Agufe (one of the Agates i) uſed 
all poſſible diligence to prevent the execution of the ene- 
my's defign 3 not that he was informed of their deſign, 
but that he knew it was, for them, the beſt which 
they could have, and becauſe he feared no 'danger fo 
greatly as an encounter with Amilcar. For theſe rea- 
ſons, though he was not yet cured of his wound, and 
though the weather was very rough, and the ſeas went 
high, when, the next morning he deſcried the Cariba- 
ginian fleet, coming with a flown ſheet from the iſland 


of Hiera *, (where they had put in) he choſe rather to 


fight with the enemy, who had the wind of him, than 

upon unlikely hope of better opportunity, to ſuffer 
7155 their convoy to paſs to Eryy. | „ 
Pohb. B. All that Hanno ſhould have done, Lutatius had per- 


1. c. 61. formed. He had carefully exerciſed his men in row- 


ing: he had hghtened his gallies of all unneceſſary bur- 
thens, and he had taken on board the beſt men of his 
land-forces. The Cartbaginians therefore, at the very 
firſt encounter, were utterly broken and defeated : 
fifty of their gallies were ſunk and feventy taken, the 
reſt by a ſudden change of wind eſcaping to the iſland 
of Hiera. The Conſul after the battle flood away with 


the fleet for Lilybeum, there to diſpoſe of his prizes and 


priſoners ; of which Jatter the number amounted to near 
ten thauſand. . 

When, at Carihage, they received the news of Han- 
1's defeat, ſo contrary to all expectation, they were 
greatly at a loſs what meaſures to take. If, to have 
their revenge, nothing had been neceſſary but courage 


i Tſlands lying off of Lihbæaum and Drapatum. 
* Another o the Aae . | 


and 
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and emulation, they were never better provided than at V. of R. 
this juncture, to profecute the war. But what could 81 
they do? Amilcar, on whoſe valour and judgment the 
honour and fafety of the commonwealth depended, was 210 Con- 
ſurrounded by his enemies, and could not be relieved, ſulthip. 
For as the Romans were now mafters of the fea, it was 
not poffible for the Caribaginians to ſend either proviſi- 
ons or reinforcements to their armies in Sicily, In this 
extremity they could fix upon nothing better than to 
ſend by an expreſs full powers to the General himſelf, 
to take what courſe he ſhonld think moſt proper ; and 
this they did, leaving 25 concluſions to his election and 
ſole counſel. 

Amilcar, who had Ae every thing that could be 
expected from the moſt intrepid courage, and the moſt 

_ conſummate wiſdom, and whom no adverſity, accom- 

panied with the leaſt hope or poſlibility of recovery, 
had ever vanquiſhed, but who yet knew when to 
yield as well as when to reſiſt, began now to turn his 
thoughts wholly to the prefervation of the army undet 
his conduct; for he plainly ſaw, that Sicily was loſt. 
He diſpatched therefore an Ambaſſador to the Conſul, 
with an overture of peace. Lutalius, having well con- 
ſidered it, gathered ſo many arguments from the pre- 
ſent poverty of the Roman ſtate, exhauſted beyond ex- 
pectation by the war, that he readily liſtened to the 
propoſal. At firſt he demanded, that Amilcar and his — Nes 
ſoldiers ſhould deliver up their arms; ; but this the in Amilc. 
Carthaginian abſolutely refuſed, - declaring that he c. 1. 
would rather periſh than undergo ſo great an infamy ; 
and the Conſul acquieſced. In ſhort, a treaty was con- 
cluded on terms to this effect. 

There ſhall be peace between Rome and Carthage Pug. on 
% (provided the Roman people approve of it) on the fol- 1. © 
„% lowing conditions. 

„The Cartbaginians ſhall evacuate all Sicily. 
They ſhall deliver up all the Roman priſoners ran- 
©© ſom free. 

They ſhall pay to the * within the ove 
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T. ot R. 6 of twenty years next followings 2200 Þ talents of ſil- 
a 


Bet. 7. C. 4 bee: LO one thouſand ſhall be | paid immedi- 
1 IV. 


Fi Con- They ſhall not make war upon King Hero, nor up- 


folſhip.  * on any of the allies of Rome , nor ſhall the Romans | 


moleſt any of the allies of Carthage. ES 

Neither of the contracting powers ſhall raiſe any 
fortreſs, or levy any ſoldiers in the dominions of the 

* 0: her. 378 . | 

Nor ſhall either of them enter into confederacy 


Vith the allies of the other.” 
Poljb. B. Theſe articles being brought to Rome, and not being 


1. c. 63. entirely approved there, ten commiſſioners were ſent ' 


into Sicily to terminate the affair. "Theſe added 1000 
talents to the former ſum, and ſhortened the time for 
payment to ten years; and they alſo required, that the 
Carthaginians ſhould not only leave Sicily, but withdraw 
| their troops from all the Iſlands between Sicily and 


ah. Amilcar not thinking it adviſeable to break off 


the negociation for the ſake of theſe new demands, the 
treaty was ratified in form : but (probably) not in the 


Lv. B. zo. Conſulate of Caius Lutatius, but of his ſucceſſors Q; 
c. 44 Lutatius and A. Man ius in the year of Rome 512. 


W R. Such was the end of the Firſt Punic War, after it 
* 2. 


„Bei F c. had laſted 2% © or 24 years: A war (/ays Poly bius) the 


240, longeſt, the leaſt interrupted, and the greateſt (that is, 


211 Con- the moſt abounding with great actions and events) of 


ſulſhip.” any to be met with in hiſtory. The Romans in the 
courſe of it loſt 700 ſhips of war, and the Cartbagini- 


b 4372501. Arbuthnot. =” | 5 
© Polybius makes this war to have laſted 24 years, and ſo do others. 
But Eutropius puts a concluſion to it in the 23d year; which reckon- 
ing agrees with the Capitoline Marbles, ſince, according to them, 
Appius Claudius Caudex, who began the war, was Conſul in the year 
489, and C. Lutatius Catulus, who made the treaty with Amilcar, was 
Conſul in 511, | TRL wes 1 
Livy, towards the cloſe of his 3oth book, ſays, the Firſt Punic 
War ended when 9. Lutatins and A. Manlius were Conſuls. Theſe 
were the ſucceſſors of C. Lutatius ; and perhaps their Conſulate was 
begu a when the ten Commilhonerg came into Sicily and the peace was 
ratiſied. | | | | 


ans 


ET. -. ðꝛ· aa v a 


e 2 2. 2 


1 


province was obliged every year to pay into the public 


Chap. x. Fin Panic War. „ 
ans about 5300 4; the greatneſs of which loſſes, ſuffi- V. of f. 
ciently prove the greatneſs of the two ſtates, and of the Bes. 7 c 
war itſelf, wherein, (according to the ſame author) the 24. 
Romans in general ſhewed themſelves the braver nation, 211 Con- 
and Amilcar the ableſt Captain. - © ſulſhip. '* / 
AND now the great affair at Rome was to determine f pe 
the fate of Sicily, the manner in which it ſhould be © 
governed, and the emoluments which the republic 
ſhould draw from ſo fine a conqueſt. The whole ifland, _ 
excepting the little kingdom of Syracuſe, was declared Coleus. 


a Roman Province, that is to ſay, a province that ſhould 


be ruled by Roman laws and Roman magiſtrates. A 
Preetor was to be annually ſent thither to be its Gover- 
nor; and a Queſtor to take charge of the revenues. 
Theſe revenues were either fixed or caſual, The fixed 
were called tribules, and were a certain ſum, which the 


treaſury. The caſual were the tenths of the product 
of the lands, and the duties upon merchandize exported 
and imported. And theſe tenths and cuſtoms were ge- 
nerally farmed by the publicans. | 
4 How came it to paſs, that in Polybius's time, when the Roman bs 
were arrived at almoſt univerſal empire, they could not fit out ſuch 
fleets, and make ſuch naval preparations, as in the time of the Firlt 
Punic War? This queſtion is on the preſent occaſion ſtarted by Poly- 
bius himſelf z who adds, that a plain and ſatisfactory reaſon may be 
aſſigned for the change, but defers giving it, till he ſhall come to g. 1. c. 64. 
ſpeak of the form of the Roman commonwealth. His diſcourſe: on 
this latter ſubject not being tranſmitted to us, we are at a loſs to 
know how the difficulty may be reſolved. Yn 
Among the advantages which Rome gained from her wars in Sicily, 
may be reckoned an improvement of her taſte for letters and juſter 
notions of poeſy. Sicily abounded with excellent poets. In the firſt 
year after her peaceable poſſeſſion of this iſland, wh C. Claudius and 
M. Sempronius were Conſuls, appeared I. Livius Andronicus, the refor- 
mer of the Latin theatre. He introduced upon the ſtage connected 
fables after the Greek manner, inſtead of the buffooneries, and ram- 
bling diſcourſes, with which the people were before entertained, - 
About this time was born at Rudes, a city of Calabria, Ennius, the 
famous poet and hiſtorian. He was the inventer of Hexameter verſes 
among the Latins ; but his Life of Scipio Africanus, which was his maſ- 
ter-piece, he wrote in Choraicks. He is thought to have eclipſed 
the poet Nzvius, his contemporary. 


Caius 
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Y. of R Caius Lutatius the Conſul, and Q. Yalerius the Præ- 
* 12 g bor, had both of them the honour of the triumph at 

4 *> their return to Rome. The Conſul indeed diſputed the 
211 Con- pretenſions of the latter to it, becauſe Valerius had not 
ſulſhip. acted in a poſt of equal authority with him; and upon 
Val. Mex. , reference to the arbitration of Ailius Calatinus, the 


B. A. e. &. 4 was decided againſt the Prætor; nevertheleſs, as 


is conduct in the war had been uncommonly merito- 
rious, he obtained his ſuit by a decree of the people, 

But the public joy at Rome, for the late important 
conqueſt, was greatly damped by two misfortunes, 
which about this time followed cloſe upon one another. 
The Tiber on a ſudden overflowed with ſuch violence, 
as to overturn a great number of houſes in the lower 
grounds; where the water .continuing a conſiderable 

time, it much damaged alſo the foundations of many 
others. | 

After this there happened a greater calamity by fire, 
which breaking out in the night deſtroyed not only 
numberleſs houſes, but an incredible multitude of peo- 
ple. It conſumed all the buildings within the circum- 
al. Max. ference of the forum. Cæcilius Mete!lus the Pontifex 
B. 1. c. 4. Maximus ſignalized his pious zeal on this occaſion: For 
when the had ſeized the temple of Veſta, and when - 
the Virgins in a fright had all deſerted it, he ventured 
his life to fave the Palladium: Making his way through 
the flames, he brought it ſafely out of the ſanQuary. 
One of his arms was much hurt in the attempt, and 
he entirely loſt his ſight. To reward fo heroic an ac- 
tion of piety, it was decreed by the people, that he 
ſhould have the privilege of being carried to the ſenate 
houſe in a chariot, as often as he went thither ; a dil- 
tinction which had never been granted to any man 

before. SOPs Eine te; 
Liv. Epit. It is probable that the Roman tribes (by the addition 
B. 19. of thoſe called Velina and Quirina) were about this time 
augmented to 35, which number was never after in- 
creaſed. Bhs 


C HA. F. 


ED 


D 


| Max, B. 6. ch. 5 


Chap. XI. Firſt Punic V. ar. 
CHAP. XI. 1 
The Faliſci in Hetruria rebel againſt the Romans, but 
are quelled in a few days. Carthage is reduced 10 
great extremities in à war, which for more than three 
years is carri d on againſt her by ber foreign mercenaris, 
in conjunction with ber African /ubjetts, The conduct 
of the Romans on this vecaſion. 


T HE peace between Rome and Carthage was har diy Polyb. B. i. 


1 ratified, when both theſe ſtates found themſelves c. 65. 


on a ſudden engaged in new and unexpected wars at 
home, by the rebellion of their own ſubjects. | 
The Faliſci in Hetruria, through ſome unaccountable 
levity or madneſs, roſe up in arms, and declared war 
againſt the Roman power. This inteſtine eommotion 


. cauſed a great alarm and terror throughout all aly; 
and it occaſioned no leſs wonder, by the ſpeedy iſſue to 
which it was brought. The Conſuls Q, Lutatius and v. of R. 


A. Manlius, at the head of the legions, are ſaid to have 512. 


fought. In the firſt, the ſucceſs was doubtful; but in 


the ſecond, the Romans obtained a complete victory. 


The Faliſei having loſt 15000 men in the action, hum- 


bly ſubmitted themſelves, and ſued for peace. They 
were deſpoiled of their arms, horſes, houſhold- goods 


7 


flaves, and half their territory. Their city, ſtrongly 
ſituated in a ſteep craggy place, Was ordered to be de- 
moliſhed ; and the inhabitants to build a new. one for 


themſelves in the flat open country. Nay, the people 


of Rome were meditating a more ſevere revenge againſt 
a nation that had ſo often rebelled ; but they reſtrained 
their wrath by the advice of a venerable Roman named 
Papir ius, whom the Conſuls had employed to draw up 


in writing the form of the rebels ſurrendry. He repre- 


ſented to the multitude, that the Faliſci had yielded 
themſelves, not to the par but the faith (or honour) 


of the Romant®; and this ſacred name df publick 


b Faliſcos non poteſtati, ſed fidei ſe Romanorum commiſiſſe. Val. 
faith 


quelled the rebels in fix days. Two battles were Bet. J. C. 


240. 


211 Con- 


ſulſhip. 
Eutrop. 
B. 2. 
Liv. Ep. 
B. 19. 


Zonaras. 
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240. 
211 Con- 
ſulſhip. . 
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V. of R. faith had ſuch a prevalency on the minds of the peo- 
Bef. 7 c. Ple, that they readily acquieſced in what had been agreed 


upon. 


' CARTHAGE, not fo fortunate as Rome, had a much 
longer and more dangerous conflict to ſuſtain at the very 
gates of the capital. | * 


The avarice of a republic of merchants, who better 


underſtood the value of money, than the merit of 


brave ſoldiers, was the ſource of this inteſtine miſchief. 


They would needs perſuade thoſe foreign troops, WhO 


had fought ſo gallantly under Amilcar in Sicily, and 


a yet greater miſtake, as Polybius obſerves, in con- 


had endured fo ſteadily all the hardſhips of war, in 


the defence of a ſtate, to which they had no tie but 
their wages; they would needs, I fay, perſuade theſe 


ſtrangers to remit,. out F affetion to that ftate, ſome 


part of what was due to them from it, by compact, 


for their ſervices : whereas in truth they ought rather 


to have rewarded them with rich gratuities beyond 
their ſtipulated pay. In the purſuit of this penurious 
project they fell into ſtrange imprudences. It could 
not be well imagined, that a propoſal to foreign merce- 
naries, to contribute out of their pay to the expences 


of the war, would be very chearfully received or ecafily 


digeſted. Nevertheleſs, that they might hear the grave 
oratory of Hanno on this head, the Carthaginians ſuf- 
fered theſe ftrangers, amounting to 20000 men, to 


aſſemble all in one place, in the neighbourhood of the 


capital; and this at a time, when Carthage had not, 
on foot, a ſufficient body of her own people to reſiſt 
ſuch an army in caſe of a mutiny. And they committed 


ſtraining the ſoldiers to take with them from the city, 
to the place of rendezvous, their wives and children, 


| becauſe theſe, had they remained in Carthage, would 
have ſerved as hoſtages for the good behaviour of the 


fathers and huſbands. 3 N 
In a word, the rhetoric of Hanno had no effect but 


to kindle the higheſt reſentment. The mercenaries 


turned their arms with fury againſt their late maſters; 


the African ſuljefts of Carthage, eaſily drawn into 


; * rebellion, 


” «6 «A © „ „ a. 
4 ee 
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might happen, acted in this affair with 


Chap. XI. . The Roy Hisroky, 09 
rebellion, becauſe greatly oppreſſed, took this opportu- L. of R. 


nity to attempt the recovery, of cheir freedom; and gef , 


the Numidians, the old enemies. of the republic, and 240. 
greedy of her deſtruction, joined their forces to the 211 Con- 
rebels, 7 Sa og Tl Ts ſulſhip. 
In this war, which laſted three years and almoſt 
four months, it was not with the Cartbaginians, as in 
former times, when they fought for glory, or to give a 
wider extent to their empire; it was no ſportive enter- 
prize of ambition; all was at ſtake; the very being of 
their government, their eſtates, their lives were, all in 
the utmoſt peril, from the deſperate fury and cloſe at- 
tacks of the moſt cruel and implacable enemies they 
had ever contended with. Amiltar ſaved his country. 
Superior by his ſkill and courage, not only to the, impe- 
tuous force of multitudes, but to the cautious bravery 
of an army, which he himſelf had trained, and diſci- 
plined, it was through his abilities, that his republic re- 
mained victorious in the concluſion of this nexpiable war; 
a war that was never to be ended but by the total de- 
ſtruction of one of the contending parties. 


5 : * 
N 1 1 ? ine —— 


The African War, or War of the Carthaginians with 
their Mercenaries. Wi A 


* This war being a very curious part of hiſtory, and ſerv- 
ing greatly to give us a more perfect knowledge of the 
character of that Rival State, whoſe deſtruttion alone 
could eftabliſh the Roman greatneſs, it may neither be 
unſeaſonable, nor diſagreeable to the reader, if the ſub- 
ance of Polybius's account of it be here inſerted. 


HEN Amilcar had finiſhed the treaty, which Po. B. i. 
put an end to the Firſt Punic War, he led ©. b 


. and 


6 $ 
c 


his troops from Eryx to Lilybeum, and there commit- Sir W. R. 
ted to Gy/co' (Governor of the place) the care of tranſ- B. 5. c. a. 
porting them into Africa. Eiſco, as foreſeeing what — 
eat caution. 

at once, he 


* ſhipped 


* For, inſtead of embarking the forces 
Vor. III. 0 


*Sir V. R. 


tion of the di 
have been no hard matter; and if the firſt comers had 
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-* ſhipped them off ſucceſſively, and in ſmall parties, 


* allotting ſo much time between the embarkations, as 


might ſuffice for his prudent purpoſe; which was, 
© that thoſe who were. firſt ſent might be paid off and 
diſmiſſed to their own countries, before the others 


* ſhould, arrive. The Carthaginians, however, whoſe 
* treaſury. was much exhauſted, did not correſpond to 


the intention of Gr/co, but hoping they ſhould be a- 


ple to obtain from the whole army, when aſſembled, 
* a remiſſion of ſome part of what was due to them, 
* detaincd at Carthage the feveral diviſions as they came. 
Polybrus does not aſſign any reaſon, nor does any 
reaſon readily occur, why it ſhould have ſeemed more 
eaſy to obtain this remilſion from the whole army toge- 
ther, than from the parts when disfoined. * One 


would think, (as a judicious hiftorrtan * obſerves,) 


that to perſuade any ſmall number of men, lodged 
in ſo great a 150 Bip Carthage, to have fome conſidera- 
reſs and poverty of the ſtate would 


been thus perſuaded, and had been friendly diſcharged, 
© it would have left a good precedent to the fecond and 
third, whilſt. their disjunction had made them unable 
to recover their whole due by force.“ Perhaps the 


beſt conjecture towards accounting for the conduct of 


the Carthaginians in this particular, is, That they had 
really no intention to diſband theſe troops, and yet were 


unwilling, for good reaſons, to let their deſign of keep- 


ing them on foot be known, before they were all 
ſafely arrived in Africa. And though avarice had de- 


termined the fenate to try whether the ſoldiers could 


be perſuaded to remit ſome part, of what was due to 
them, there was no deſign to refuſe them their full pay- 
ment in caſe they inſiſted upon it. They never dreamt 
that the bare propoſal of ſuch a remiſſion as they deſired, 


oo have the ſudden and fatal conſequences, which it 


That the leading men at Carthage had reſolved to 
eontinue theſe troops in the ſervice, may, I _ be 
| | DN ee fairly 
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fairly collected from Polybius, who aſſures us that Amil- Pelyb. L. 3. 
car left Sicily with firm reſolution to renew the war a- , . 
gainſt Rome | without delay; and that he would have 3 
executed his purpoſe, if it had not been hinder d by 
the revolt of the mercenaries. Now is it in the 1 
| probable, that the Carthgginian General, with this pro- 
ject of ſpeedy revenge at his heart, would conſent to 
l, break a veteran army, which he himſelf had diſci- 
, 8755 legions animated with the ſame ſpirit as him- 

ſelf? = | | 5 e 
7 * Be this as it will, the Carthaginians did not follow 
e 
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the ſcheme of Giſco. They detained the firſt and | 
© ſecond comers, telling them, that they would make i 
e a fair reckoning with all together. Thus every day 
„che number increaſed, and many diſorders (incident 
d among ſoldiers) were committed, which much diſqui- 4 
a- eted the city, not accuſtomed to the like. It was 1 
d © thought fit therefore to remove them all to ſome other | 1 
d place, where they might be leſs troubleſome; and 
d, Sicca, a little town at no great diſtance, being pitched 
id upon for this rendezvous, the officers were civilly re- 
le queſted to conduct all their men thither, who while they 
he there waited the coming of their fellow - ſoldiers from 
of Sicily, ſhould receive, each of them, a piece of gold 
ad to bear his charges. ” | | 
Te This motion was accepted, and the ſoldiers began 
p- to diſlodge; leaving behind them their wives, their 
all children, and all their baggage, as intending very 
je- ſoon to fetch all away when they came back for their 
nd pay. But the Carthaginians, who wanted to rid the 
to city entirely of theſe ungovernable gueſts, and who 
y- | feared that if the women and children remained there, 
mt it would be difficult to hinder ſome of the ſoldiers 
d, from ſtaying behind, and others from returning, | 
ir which would fruſtrate the intention of the meaſure | 
vo taken, they prevailed. with them to march away 
with all that belonged to them, wives and children, bag W— 
be | and baggage. . | | 
ly | To Sicca then they all removed, and there lay 
waiting for news of their fellows arrival, and their 
_ | 1 * own 
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own pay. Buſineſs they had none to do, and there 


fore might eaſily be 'drawn to mutiny, the whole ar- 
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. part of the many promiſes made to 


gument of their diſcourſe inclining them to nothing 
elſe. Their daily talk was, how rich they ſhould be, 


when all their money came in; how much would fall 


to every ſingle ſhare, and for how long a time the 
city was behind-hand with them in reckoning. They 


were all grown Arithmeticians; and he was thought a 
man of worth, who could find moſt reaſon to encreaſe 
their demands, to the very higheſt, even beyond. their 
due. No part of their long ſervice was forgotten; 
bur the encouraging words and promiſes of their Cap- 
tains, leading them forth to any dangerous fight, were 
called to mind as ſo many obligations, not to be can- 
celled, without ſatisfying their expectation by ſome 
extraordinary bounty. JFC 
© In this manner paſſed the time away, till at length, 
the whole army being arrived and united, Hann 
(chief magiſtrate of Carthage) appeared at Sicca to 
clear the accompt. Now was the day come, when 
they were all to be made rich, eſpecially. if they 
could hold together, in maintaining reſolutely the 
common cauſe. Full of theſe thoughts and expec- 
tations they aſſembled themſelves to hear what 800 
news this meſſenger had brought; with firm purpoſe to 
help his memory in caſe he ſhould happen to forget any 
em, which were 
all to be conſidered in the reckoning. 
Hanno begins a very formal oration, wherein he 
bewails the poverty of Carthage; tells them how 
great a ſum of money is to be paid to the Romans; 
reckons up the exceſſive charges the commonwealth 
had been at, in the late war, and in concluſion de- 
ſires them to be contented with part of their pay, and 
out of the love which they bore to the city, to remit the 
Few of the hearers underſtood this Orator's diſ- 
courſe : For the Carthaginian army was compoled of 


ſundry nations, as Greeks, Africans, Gauls, Ligurians, 


Spaniards and others, all of different languages. But 


© when 
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* when ſuch as conceived the whole tenor of his ſpeech 
© had informed the reſt what me he brought, they 
* all broke out into fuch a ſtorm of rage, that nothing 
would ſerve to appeaſe them. The inſurrection and 


| © reyolt were univerfal, each nation at firſt caballing a- 
| © part, and then all the ſeveral nations joining t ; 
* in a general ſedition ; of which the difference of lan- 


ther 


© guages greatly encreaſed the tumult and confuſion. 


Hanno would fain have aſſwaged their fury, but he 


© knew not how: for he leſs underſtood their diſſonant 
* loud noifes, then they did his oration. An army, 
collected of ſo many countries, that have no one 
language common to all, is neither eaſily ſtirred up 
* to mutiny, nor eaſily pacified, when once it is brok- 
en into outrage. The beſt that Hanno could do, 
was to uſe I help of their own officers as his in- 
* terpreters and meſſengers; but theſe interpreters 
* miſtook his meaning, us for want of ſkill, others 
on purpoſe; and ſuch as delivered his errands in the 


vorſt ſenſe were the beſt believed. In ſhort, nothing 


was to be ſeen but fluctuation of mind, jealouſies, 


* diſtruſts and caballing. Among the other cauſes of 


the ſoldiers anger, was this alſo, that the Carthagini- 
* ans, inſtead. of ſending, to - them ſome one of thoſe 


* officers, under whom they had ſerved in Stcily, who 
knew their merits, and who, ſo often had promiſed 
them rewards, had ſent a man who had not been 


* preſent in any of thoſe actions where they had fig- 
* nalized their courage. In. ſhort, they conſidered 
* themſelves. as not only wrong'd but inſulted. Full 


* of. indignation therefore, they haſtily left Sicca, and 


to the number of 20,000 men advanced towards: 
* Carthage, as far as Tunis, where they took up their 


when it was too late, the Carthaginians became con- 
vinced of their miſtakes; for it was a mighty fault 
in them to permit ſuch a body of ſtrangers to aſ- 
ſemble all in one place; and it was yet a greater er- 
ror to turn out of their city the wives, children, and 
goods of theſe poor ſoldiers, which, had they retain- 
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quarters, about 15 miles from the capital. And now 
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ed them in ſhew of kindneſs, they might have uſed 
as hoſtages for their own ſafety, and as means to 
bring the army to their own terms: But now the ter- 
© ror they were in from the neighbourhood of theſe 
< mutineers, carried them to yield to every demand 


though never ſo unreaſonable. They furniſhed a 


market at Tunis for the ſoldiers, whom they ſuffered 
to buy what they pleaſed, and at what price they 
< pleaſed, Deputies out of the . body of the ſenate 
< were from time to time diſpatched to them, to aſſure 
them, that all their demands, if poſſible to be per- 
formed, ſhould be ſatisfied. The ſoldiers eaſily per- 


' © ceived the cauſe of this change; and taking advan- 


tage of the fright the city was in, they every day in- 
< vented ſome new article to inſiſt upon; and their 


© infolence was the greater from the perſuaſion, that 


© having ſerved with honour againſt the Romans in Si- 
* cily, neither the Carthaginians nor any other people 
* would have the courage to face them in the field. 
© No ſooner therefore had they adjuſted their de- 
© mands of pay, but they proceeded further to exact 
< ſatisfaction for the ea they had loſt in the ſervice. 
* When that was agreed to, the next demand was on 
account of ſhort allowance of proviſions for many 
years. They would be paid for the deficiency ; and, 


© in this reckoning, the corn ſhould be valued at the 


* higheſt price it had at any time borne during the whole 

* ring en 
* In ſhort, as there were many factious and ſeditious 
ſpirits in the army, theſe incited the multitude to 
make new and exorbitant demands, ſuch as it was 
impoſſible for the republic to comply with; never- 
theleſs, as the Carthaginians promiſed to do every 
thing in their power to ſatisfy them, it was at length 
agreed, that the differences ſhould be referred to 
ſome one of the Generals who had been in Sicily, and 
that the ſoldiers ſhould chuſe the arbitrator. Ac- 
cordingly they pitched upon Giſco, partly out of af- 
fection to him, who had ſhewn himſelf at all times a 
* friendly man to them, and careful of their good, 
| er) | * eſpecially 
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eſpecially when they were to be tranſported into Afri- 
ca; and partly out of a diſlike they had conceived 


* of Amilcar, becauſe he had not viſited them in all 
this buſy time. {lt is probable that Amilcar had no Sir V. R. 


* 
deſire to be uſed as an inſtrument in defrauding his 
* own ſoldiers of their wages; eſpecially cog. 
* that as he could beſt bear nd of their merits, ſo 
* was he not ignorant, that means to content them 
* were not wanting, had the citizens been willing to 
do it.] A e es men 
* Giſco then embarks and comes among them, and 
to pleaſe them the better brings money with him. He 
calls to him firſt of all the principal officers, and then 
the ſeveral nations apart, rebuking them gently for 
what had paſſed; adviſing them calmly concerning 
the preſent, and exhorting them to continue their at- 
fection to a ſtate, which had long entertained them 
in its pay, and would be always mindful of their 
good ſervices. He then offered to give them their 
whole pay in hand, propoſing to defer the conſidera- 
tion of other reckonings to a more convenient time. 
This might have been well accepted, and might have 
ſerved to reſtore things to quiet, if two ſeditious 
ringleaders of the multitude had not oppoſed it. 
Among the mutineers their happened to be one 
Spendius a Campanian, who had been a ſlave to a Ro- 
man maſter. He was ſtrong of body, and in all oc- 
caſions of danger very forward; this fellow fearin 
to fall into the hands of his maſter, (for by the cuſ- 
tom of Rome his fault was puniſhed with death) la- 
boured both with words and actions, to trouble and 
perplex the treaty they were upon; and to hinder by 
all means poſſible their agreement with the Caribagini- 
ans, Another there was, whoſe name was Matbo, 
an African, of free condition, and a ſoldier among 
them, who having been an active ſtirrer in this con- 
piracy, and fearing puniſhment, joined with Spendi- 
* vs to obſtruct the accommodation, My the A. 
* fricans with the belief, that as ſoon as the ſtrangers 
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| The Rowan HisToR 1 Book IV. 
it would be their lot to pay for all; and that the Car- 
* thaginians would take ſuch revenge on them, for what 
they had done, that all Africa ſhould tremble at it. 


The ſoldiers grew hereupon enraged anew, and in 
© regard they were not likely to receive of Gi/co any o- 


© ther ſatisfaction then their arrears of pay, what Was 
due for their horſes and bread being reſpited to ano- 
© ther time, they therefore took thence ' occaſion of 
freſh diſorders, and ran together in a mutinous man- 
ner. To Spendius and Matha they lent a willing ear, 
who railed both againſt Eiſco and the Carthaginzans, 
and if any one preſumed to offer them temperate 
counſel, he was forthwith ſtoned: to death, even be- 
fore it could be underſtood what the purport of his 
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* 


* diſcourſe was, whether for or againſt Spendius; and 


now great ſlaughter was made both of officers and 
private ſoldiers, and nothing was heard during the 
* tumult but 7hrow, throw, down with bim; and what 
greatly augmented the rage of thoſe people, was the 
* excels of wine they had drank, having newly riſen. 


from their repaſt. So that the word throw was no 
* ſooner heard, but the pron againſt whom it was de- 


* ſigned, was immediately ſlain. At length there ap- 


* pearing no one who preſumed to open his mouth to 


divert their determinations, they choſe Spendius and 


© Maths for their Leaders and Commanders in chief. 


* Gy/co was not without a due ſenſe; of the danger 
* he was in among theſe people, but he let that conſi- 


* deration give place to the duty he owed his country. 
* He foreſaw that if this mutiny once came to a head, . 


© the commonwealth. would be driven to great ſtraits; 


* to prevent which, he was willing to be expoſed to 


: any hazard. He therefore with great conſtancy . of 
* duty by all means poſſible: Sometimes treating with. 
the officers, ſometimes. with the ſundry nations apart. 
It happened, that the Africans coming rudely to Gy/co. 
to demand the corn-money, which they pretended. 
was due to them; he to reprove their infolence, bid 
* them in a contemptuous manner go aſk their Captain 
IE 5. 5 


* 


mind purſued his purpoſe of reducing them to their 


ö 
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« Matho for it. This anſwer put all into a flame. | 
Without any heſitation they tumultuoufly ran, and 
« ſeized on the money, which had been brought in 


order to their payment, | |. 
* Matho and Spendius fomented with all their art and | 
* induſtry this audacious proceeding of the multitude, | 
being perſuaded, that to do ſome outrageous act, in | 
violation of the treaty they were upon, and contrary. | 
© to the law of nations, would be the ſureſt way to put 
* things paſt accommodation, and to kindle: the War 
* they ſo much deſired. Thus therefore, not only 
the money and baggage of the Caribaginians were i 
« ſeized by the mutineers, but G/s and all the Car- || 
* thaginians who accompanied. him were arreſted, put | 
in ons, and thrown. into priſon ; and theſe violences 3 
were immediately followed by an open declaration of |; 
War againſt Carthage, © 3 1 
AND now Maths diſpatched deputies to the ci- | 


ties round about, exhorting them to lend him. ſuc- 1 
cours, enter into confederacy with him, and brave- 1 

ly recover their liberty. It was not needful for the 
| * deputies to uſe. much perſuaſion, the very fame of Fi 
7. * this rebellion ſufficing to draw the whole country in- 1 
do it, The mercileſs impoſitions of the Carthagini- | 
1 ans upon their African ſubjects, were the cauſe of F 
: this univerſal proneneſs to revolt. They had taken 4 
röe“§ from the country people during the late war, one 1 
5 * half of their corn, and had doubled the tributes [ 
AY paid by, the inhabitants of the cities, not exempting 3 
3 even the pooreſt from theſe exactions. When new 9 
magiſtrates were to be elected for the provinces, the 9 
ö choice never fell upon thoſe who were likely to go- 1 
* vern the people with lenity and moderation, but on 1 
* ſuch whoſe rigour promiſed the Electors the richeſt , [ 
5 * fruits of oppreſſion, Hanno, for example, was of Fl 
this ſort, and therefore a great favourite at Carthage. , |. 
5 All theſe things conſidered, it is no wonder that the A- | Þ 


* fricans were not backward to rebel. Not only ſuch as 

could bear arms readily tendered their ſervice in this 

* commotion, but the very women (who had ſeen their 
| : * huſbands 
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| The Roman HISTORY. Book IV. 
* huſbands and fathers dragged topriſon by the tax-gathe- 
rers) brought forth their jewels and other ornaments, 
offering all to ſale for the maintenance of fo juſt a 
quarrel, And by this great forwardneſs, and liberal 
contribution, Matho and Spendins were ſupplied with 
a ſtrong reinforcement of 750000 Africans, and were 
moreover furniſhed with money, not only to give the 
ſoldiers the arrears of their pay, (which to engage 
them in the revolt they had promiſed) bur ſufficient 
to carry on the war begun, though it ſhould be of 
long continuance. | 
The Mercenaries uſing the advantage of their pre - 
ſent ſtrength, laid ſiege to Utica and Hippo, two ma- 
ritime cities of great importance, lying to the weſt 
of Carthage and not far from it; nor did they aban- 
don their camp at Tunis, which, on the other fide, 
lay commodiouſly to hinder the Carthaginians from 
paſſing up into the country that way = 
Carthage was ſituate on a Peninſula, which is 
bounded on one fide by the ſea, and on the other by 
a lake. The Ifhmus that joins this Peninſula to the 
continent is about three miles broad. Utica ſtood on 
that ſide of Carthage which regards the ſea, Tunis 
on the other ſide, upon the lake: fo that the enemy, 
from thoſe two poſts, marching ſometimes by day, 
ſometimes by night, to the very walls of the capital, 
filled the inhabitants with extreme terror. The Car- 
thaginians, in this diſtreſs, appointed Hanne to be 
their General. He had gained ſome reputation in 
that capacity, when employed to conquer that part 
of Africa which lay towards Hecatompolis. Hanno 
did not fail to make with diligence all needful prepa- 
rations (for that was his talent:) He got together 
whatever was neceſſary, as well to relieye a town be- 
ſieged, as to batter and aſſail any place defended a- 
gainſt him. With theſe proviſions and with a hun- 
dred elephants he came to Utica ſo ſuddenly, that the 
mercenaries, as men ſurprized, . forſook their trench- 
es and retired to a riſing piece of Woody; Boyne, | 
| * Where 
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where they might be ſafe againſt the violence of his 
huge beaſts. Er bg _ 


Hanno, having been accuſtomed to make war with 


the Africans and Numidians, who upon any defeat 
were wont to fly for two or three days together, ima- 


gined that the enemy he had only routed, were ut- 


terly ruined, even beyond a poſſibility of recovery 
neglecti therefore to keep guard, and leaving his 
men at liberty, he immediately entered the town, 


there to recreate and divert himſelf. But thoſe old 
ſoldiers, with whom he was now at war, had learned 


of Amilcar to ſuſtain ſuch ſhocks as they had juſt ſuf- 
fered, without being diſcouraged, and to retire and 
to fight again many times in one day, as occaſion re- 

uired. Wherefore as ſoon as they perceived that 

anno knew nat how to make uſe of a victory, they 
inſtantly ruſhed down from their retreat, aſſailed 
their own camp, and with great ſlaughter drove the 
Carthaginians out of it, forcing them to hide them- 
ſelves within the walls of Utica; and they alſo got 
poſſeſſion of all the ſtores that Hanno had brought 
for the relief of the town. Nor was this the only 
occaſion wherein Hanno gave marks of his inſufficien- 


cy. Twice he might ave defeated the enemy in 


pitched battle, and twice by ſurprize, yet he unac- 
countably neglected theſe opportunities, and even ſuf- 
fered the enemy to take poſſeſſion of all the paſſes in 
the {/bmus, which joins the Peninſula, whereon Car- 
thage ſtood, to the firm land. e 

* The Caribaginians, diſſatisfied with the conduct of 
Hanno, had now recourſe to the undiſputed abilities 
of Amilcar, whom they ſent into the field with 10000 
men and yo elephants. Amilcar was for ſome time 
at a loſs how to meet with the enemy upon equal 
ground. For, beſide the ather places of advantage, 


Which the mercenaries had ſeized, Hanno had ſuffered. 
them to get poſſeſſion of the only bridge by which 


the river Macar or Bagradas was paſſable to thoſe 
who were to travel from Carbage into the Continent. 
This river had not many fords, and the few it had 
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were ſo well watch'd, that it was not eaſy for even a 
fingle man to get over without being ſeen. . As for 
the bridge itſelf the enemy guarded it with the ut- 
moſt vigilance, and had built a town cloſe by it, for 
the more commodious lodging of the troops that were. 
appointed to that, ſervice. Amilcar, having in vain 
tried all means poſſible to force a paſſage, at length 


bethought himſelf of an expedient to gain one by 


ſtealth. He had obſerved that upon the blowing of 


certain winds, the mouth of the Macar uſed to be 


choaked up with ſand and gravel, which form'd a 
kind of bar acroſs it. Marching therefore to the 
mouth of the river, he there waited, without com- 
municating his deſign to any body, the blowing of 


thoſe favourable winds; which no ſooner happened, 
but he paſſed the ſtream with his army by night un- 


perceived, and the next morning appeared in the plain, 
to the great aſtoniſnment both of the Cartbaginians 


and of the enemy. 


* Spendius and his followers were extremely troubled. : 


as well as amazed-at this news, as knowing that they 
had no longer to deal. with the improvident gravity of 


Hanno, but with an able captain, even their own maſter 
in the art of war, whom they ſtill admired though, 


they hated him. Amilcar marched directly towards. 


thoſe of the enemy, who guarded the bridge. Spen- 
dius advanced to meet him with 10000 men,. whom. 


he drew out of the town that was near it. He had. 


ordered 15000 to come from before Utica and join, 
him. Upon the arrival of this reinforcement, the 


fear with which the mercenaries had been ſtruck was. 
chang'd into preſumption. They thought to ſur- 


round Amilcar, and bear him down by numbers. 
Amilcar had diſpoſed his elephants in the front, his 


cavalry and light armed infantry in the ſecond line, 
and his heavy armed foot in the rear of all. He: 


had * probably expected that the 15000 men from 
Utica would have fallen upon his rear, inſtead of. 


joining the forces with Spendius; and this expectation. 


* was the reaſon of his placing his main ſtrength in. 


A 
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the rear. But when he ſaw, that the enemy, ne- 


glecxing their advantage, had jein'd their two bodies 


of troops together, he immediately chang'd the order 


of his battle, making his horſe wheel about and go 
to the rear, and his infantry advance. This ſudden 


retreat of the Cartbaginian calvalry was miſtaken by 


the mercenaries for a real flight and a mark of fear. 
They advanced therefore briſkly to the attack withour 
obſerving any order, and in full confidence of victory. 


But no ſooner did they perceive: that cavalry, which 


they had thought routed, appear again in good array, 
covering the whole body ph au Be Yn gl 


(for by the general's order, the horſe wheeling from 
the rear to the right and left, had now, placed them- 
ſelves in the ſame line with the infantry) than their 


aſtoniſhment at this movement quite took away their 
courage. They inſtantly turned their backs and fled, 
and being warmly purſued by the horſe and elephants 
of Amilcar, ſuffered a very great ſlaughter. In this 
overthrow, 6000 of the mercenaries were ſlain, and 


2000 taken priſoners ; the reſt eſcaped, ſome to the 


camp before Utica,. others to the town by the bridge, 


- whither  Amilcar followed them ſo faſt, that he eaſily 
- poſſeſſed himſelf of that place, the enemy not having 


ſufficiently recovered lag 2p to make a defence, 
but flying thence to Tunis at his approach. After this 
he ſpeedily reduced ſeveral other Towns, partly by 
force, partly by compoſition, and by this happy pro- 
grels gave the Carthaginians ſome better hopes of their 


affairs. 


As for Matho, he till continued the ſiege of Hippo, 


adviſing Spendius, and Autarius, chief captain of the 
Gauls, to follow Amilcar ſo as never to loſe ſight of 
him, yet always to keep the higher grounds, or the 


foot of ſome hill, where they might be ſafe from the 


horſe and elephants of the Carihaginiavs. He alſo 
ſent into Numidia and Africa, admoniſhing the people 
to furniſh thoſe two commanders with ſupplies, and 
to exert themſelves on this occaſion for the recovery 
of their freedom. Spendius with ſix thouſand men, 

| * choſen 
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choſen out of the ſeveral nations encamped at Tunis, 
and with 2000 Gauls, that followed Autaritus, (theſe 
being all that remained of thoſe who had ſerved un- 


der this captain in Sicihy, the reſt having deſerted to 


the Romans at Eryx) purſuant to the counſel of Ma- 


tho, continually coaſted the Carthaginians, but always 


keeping the foot of the hills. One day, when Amil- 
car was encamped in a plain encompaſſed on all ſides 
with hills, the ſuccours which Spendius had waited for 
arrived, and the Caribaginian general was not a little 


embarraſſed thereby ; for he had now to deal with a 
body of Africans in front, and another of Numidians 


behind him, while the army of Spendius lay on his 
flank. In this difficulty the fame of Amilcar's perſo- 


nal worth was of great benefit to his country. In 
the enemy's troops there happened to be a certain 
Numidian, named Naravaſus, a man of diſtinction 
both for his birth and courage. He had inherited 
from his father an inclination to the Carthaginians, 


and it was much increaſed by what he had heard of | 


Amilcar's merit. Thinking that he had now an op- 
portunity of gaining the friendſhip of this people, he 
came to the camp attended by about 100 Numidian 


* horſe. Having halted near the lines without any 


ſhew of fear, he there made a ſign with his hand. 
Amilcar not a little wondering at the hardineſs of the 
action, ſent out to him a horſeman ; to whom Nara- 
vaſus ſignified, that he deſired a conference with the 
general. The latter not readily complying with the 
motion, the Numidian no ſooner perceived his diſtruſt, 
but diſmounting, he gave his horſe and arms to thoſe 
who were with him ; and with a noble confidence, 
entered the camp alone. Every body wondered at 


the bravery of the man, but received him amicably. 
Being conducted to Amilcar, he told him, he wanted 


not good inclinations for the Cartbaginians in general; 


but that his principal motive of coming there was to 


engage in a friendſhip with him; which if he ap- 
proved, he ſhould find him for the future a faithful 
friend, both in counſel and in action. This diſcourſe, 


© together 
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together with the manly aſſurance and ingenuous 


ſimplicity with which it was ſpoken, fill'd Amilcar 
with unſpeakable joy; inſomuch, that he not only 


conſented to make him his companion in all his en- 
terprizes; but, to purchaſe his fidelity to the Cariha- 


- 


ginians, promiſed him his daughter in marriage. 
After this conference and treaty, Naravaſus brought 


© to the camp 2000 Numidians, that were under his 
command; with which reinforcement Amilcar offered 


the enemy battle. Spendius, on his part being 


« ſtrengthened by the Africans, advanced boldly into 
* the plain, where the battle was obſtinately fought, 
« Amilcar, in the end, had the day: the elephants did 
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great ſervice; and Naravaſus ſignalized himſelf moſt 
eminently. Spendius and Autaritus eſcaped by flight, 


about 10000 of their men being flain, and 4000 
taken priſoners. Amilcar received kindly all thoſe of 
the priſoners, that were willing to take his pay, and 


ſerve under him, and he armed them with the ſpoils 
of the dead. As for thoſe that were not willing to 
ſerve, he aſſembled them all, and then told them, 
that he freely pardoned their paſt fault, and gave 
them their liberty ; but bid them remember, that if 
ever they were taken again in arms againſt the Cariba- 
ginians, they were to expect no mercy. 5 
During theſe tranſactions, the mercenaries that were 
in garriſon in Sardinia mutinied, after the example of 
Matho and Spendius; and having ſnut up Boſtar their 
chief commander in the citadel, they at length mur- 


dered both him and all the Carthaginians with him. 


Hereupon the republic, in order to quell theſe mer- 
cenaries, diſpatch'd from Carthage into that iſland a 
body of troops, which, if we may judge from their 
pxoceedings, were alſo mercenaries (a ſtrange policy 
the 'magiſtrates.) Theſe ſoldiers no ſooner ar- 


rived, but they entered into the views of the muti- 


neers and joined the revolt. The united forces ſeized 
on the leader of the new comers and crucified him ; 
they likewiſe in the moſt cruel manner murdered all 
the Carthaginians they could meet with, poſſeſſed 

l PHT © themſelves 
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themſelves of the town, and remained maſters of 
the whole iſland; until at length a quarrel happened 
between-them and the natives, who prevailing, con- 
ſtrained them to leave the country, and fly for refuge 
into /taly. But thus Sardinia became intirely loſt to 
the Caribaginians. 


_ © To return to the mercenaries in Africa. 


a SS x - Co K „ 


- * * 


Mat bo, Spendius and Autaritus having advice of 
the clemency which Amilcar exerciſed towards the 
priſoners, and fearing the effect it might have upon 
the Africans, and their other troops, reſolved to en- 


gage them in ſome new at of villainy, ſuch as ſhould 


put them paſt all hopes of indemnity. With this 


view they aſſembled the whole army. A meſſenger 
preſently arrives with a pretended letter from thoſe 


who had followed their ſteps in Sardinia. This letter 
admoniſhes them to be careful in guarding Giſco, and 
the reſt of the priſoners (whom they had ſeized at 
the treaty of Tunis) there being ſome perſons in the 


army, who held ſecret intelligence with the Cartha- 


ginians for their releaſe. Spendius took occaſion from 
this letter to warn the ſoldiers not to rely on the ſpe- 


cious humanity of Amzilcar towards thoſe who had 


fallen into his hands; whoſe real intention, he ſaid; 
was not to ſpare them, but by a feigned clemency, 
to draw the reſt to ſubmiſſion ; to the end, that hav- 
ing all at his mercy, he might at once take vengeance 
upon all. He likewiſe counſeled them, to be eſpe- 
cially watchful not to ſuffer Gi to eſcape; who be- 
ing a principal leader, and in great authority, would 


prove one of their moſt dangerous enemies. Spen- 


dius had hardly ended his diſe6urſe, when a ſecond 


courier, pretending to come from Tunis, arrived with 


a letter preſſing the ſame matter that was contain in 
the other. Upon this Autaritus, the Gaul. immedi- 


ately ſtep'd forth and declared to the aſſembly, that 


their ſafety and ſucceſs could only be found in re- 
nouncing all hopes of reconciliation With the Cartha- 
ginians ; and that whoever ſhould appear to have 


turned his thoughts that way, ought to be diſtruſted 
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* as 4 traitor to the common cauſe, and as being in 
© ſecret correſpondence with the enemy; and he ad- 
viſed them to be guided wholly by thoſe, who were 
for carrying things to the utmoſt extremity againſt 
the Carthaginians, Aﬀeer this he gave it as his opinion, 
that they ought to put to death by torments, not only 
Elſco and all the Carthaginians, then in their cuſtody, 
but all thoſe that ſhould hereafter: fall alive into their 
hands. Autaritus was always in theſe aſſemblies of 
the ſoldiers a leading man, having the advantage, by 
his knowledge of ſeveral languages, of being able to 
make himſel ? underſtood. by the greateſt, part of his 
„ hearers. His propoſal was received with almoſt uni- 
* verſal applauſe ; nevertheleſs, there were ſome. of every 


nation, Who joined in one common requeſt, that in 


regard of the many benefits they had received from 


bs 1 o, he might at leaſt have the favour to ſuffer only 


ath, and not be put to, torment. As they. ſpoke in 
1525 languages, and all at once, it was not preſently 

* under erſtood | py they demanded ; but no ſooner was 
© their intention known, and ſome. one in the aſſembly 
had. cried out, own, with I hem, knock them all on the 
7 0 but digs bl erceſſors were ſtoned to death by 
multitude hen, by order of Spendius, was 

* Giſco, with, the. cr Carthaginian priſoners, . to the 
number .of., 790, perſons, brought out to ſuffer the ſen- 
1 Got wth 6 ? Wy them. The executioners 
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before 125 I ha als. army bad owned for their be- 
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t orders to Amilcar and : 


Hanno, to uſe their 1 5 diligence to revenge it. 
Boy likewiſe. dif patch'd heralds to the mercenaries, - 


tg. demand, the hodics of the dead; but the villains 
were fo, far from, complying with this demand, that 
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© they threatened to treat whatever meſſengers ſhould 
hereafter be ſent to them, in the ſamèe manner they 
had treated Ciſco. And in fact it becatne' an eſta- 
bliſhed Taw among them, that all Curlhaginiam pri- 
ſoners they took ſhould be tormented to death; and 
that thoſe who were allies of the Carthaginians Thould 
have their hands cut off, and in that condition be ſent 
back to them; and this law was aferwards rigorouſly 
executed. FO WOO 08; A 
* Amilcar, ſeeing no means left to put an end to the 
unbounded audacioufneſs of the enemy, but by ut- 
terly exterrhinating them, ſent to Hanns to come and 
join him with the forces, which, without performing 
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any thing worthy of notice, he had hitherto ſcpa- 
rately commanded. It was hoped” that with their 
united ſtrength they might be able to give a happy 
iſſue to the war. And in the mean time it was fe- 
folved, that in retum for the barbarity' practiſed by 
the enemy, all thoſe of them, Who Thowld fall alive. 
into the hands of the Cartbhaginians, ſhould be thrown 
to wild beaſts to be devoured. - 0 Nein ih 

But now when affairs began to h 

aſpect, a diſpute; that aroſe on a ſudde 
two generals, was carried fo far, that E 
many fair occaſions of beating the enerny, and eve 
gave them frequent advantages in the War. — 
the news of this diviſion,” the magiſtrates of Carth; 
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5 This quarrel ſo umſeaſonable, and its = Ker 

above-mentioned, were not the only Hisfbrtünes that 
befel the Carthaginians at this time.” A convoy from |Þ * 
Emporium with 175 _ and” other” ſtores, mich 
wanted for the atttily, was loſt ©by tempeſt at ſe! 
and, to fill the meature bf their adverſity, the towns | * 
of Utica and Hippo, that had hitherto ftood fitm to 
the Carthaginian party, not only in this War, but even | 

in the time of Agutbocles, and when tlie Remidics | * 
made their deſcent on Mica, now abandoned ther 
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© on a ſudden, without any plauſible motive; and not 
only entered into a league of faſt friendſhip with the 


* Africans, but conceived an implacable hatred againft 
the Carthaginians; which they fufficiently teſtified by 
* murdering all thoſe they had of that nation in garriſon, 


* and throwing their bodies over the walls, without ſuf- 


* fering them to be buried. Theſe events encouraged 


* Matho and Spendius to think of laying fiege even to 
© Carthage itſelf. 2 


The Carthaginian army having declared in favour of 


* Amilcar, Hanno was conſtrained to relinquiſh his au- 


* thority and was ſucceeded by Hannibal, whom the 
Senate appointed to command in his ſtead. Aſſiſted 
by this new collegue, and eſpecially by Naravaſus, 
* who was eminently uſeful in all expeditions, Amilcar 
* ſcoured the country, and endeavoured to cut off all 
means of ſubſiſtence from the enemy, who now inveſ- 
ted Carthage. a 
* The city, blocked up on all fides by land, was 
forced to have recourſe to her allies. Hiero king of 
* Syracuſe, who had all along had a watchful eye upon 


| © the events of this war, and had ſupplied the repub- 


* lick with every thing ſhe had defired of him, was 


| © now in her greateſt diſtreſs, more than ever diligent 


© to affiſt her; as being well aware, that to maintain 
his own authority in Sicily, and his alliance of friend- 


ſhip with the Romans, it was neceſſary that Carthage 


* ſhould be preſerved in a condition to ballance their 
power; otherwiſe he himſelf might ſoon be at their 
* mercy, and inſtead of their friend become their ſub- 


© ect | 


227 


In this, ſays Polybius, he acted wiſely; for it L.1.c.83. 


greatly behoves a Prince not to neglect a miſchief of 


* this kind in the beginning, nor to ſuffer the ex- 
* orbitant growth of a neighbouring power, till he is no 


longer able to conteſt with it for his own indiſputable. 


* right. | 


Net only king Hiero, but the Romans alſo, (faith- 
fully obſerving their treaty of peace) ſupply'd the 


* Carthaginians with ſuch proviſions and ſtores as they 
2 wanted; 
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wanted; fo that the city, being thus ſuccoured, was 
in condition to defend itſelf againſt the efforts of the 
beſiegers. | 
In the mean time Amzilcar was fo active and dili- 
gent in preventing any ſupplies from going to the 
camp of Maho and Spendius, that he at length re- 
duced them to great ſtraits for proviſions, and in the 
end conſtrained them to raiſe the ſiege. And now 
Spendius, aſſiſted by one Zarxas an African leader, 
and by Autaritus the Gaul, iſſued into the field, at 
the head of 50000 choſen men, to try the fortune of 
war againſt Amilcar. (Matho was left at Tunis, to 
negotiate with their friends, and take a general care 
of the buſineſs.) The elephants of Carthage and the 
horſe of Naravaſus made Spendius afraid of deſcend- 
ing into the plains, ſo that he betook himſelf to his 
former method of keeping the hills and rough 
grounds, or occupying the ſtreight paſſages, wherein 
the deſperate courage of his men might ſhew itſelf 
with little diſadvantage. But Amilcar, having more 
{kill than he in the trade of war, artfully contrived to 
draw him to many ſkirmiſhes, in all which the ſuc- 
ceſs was ſuch, as added courage to the Carthaginians 
and abated the ſtrength and ſpirit of their enemies. 
Thus he continued alarming and. provoking them by 
night and by day; and, through his (kill in laying 
ambuſhes, never failed to entrap ſome of them, when 
they engaged in ſmall parties, nor to cut off great 
numbers when the action was more general; and 
thoſe that fell alive into his hands he gave to be de- 
voured by wild beaſts. e 
At length he ſurprized them in a place that was 
very commodious for his own army, and very diſad- 
vantageous to theirs. They preſently ſaw their diſ- 
advantage, and therefore had no heart to fight. | 
Amilcar prudently foreſeeing that neceſſity might 
draw them to attempt the moſt deſperate enterprizes, 
took the opportunity of their preſent fear, and ſhut 
them cloſe up with a trench and rampart. There 
they waited miſerably and in vain for I 
| | Tunis; 


of their priſoners. 
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* Tunis ; and having ſpent all their proviſions were ſo 
* prefled with hunger, that they fed upon the bodies 


This they ſuffered patiently, as 
knowing they had not deſerved any favour from 
Carthage; and hoping ſtill that their friends at Tunis 
* would not neglect them. But when at length they 
* were driven to ſuch extremity, as to be forced to 


* deyour their own companions, and yet ſaw no ap- 


* pearance of relief, then was their obſtinacy quite 


* broken, and they began to threaten their captains. 
* Spendius, Zarxas and Autaritus having therefore con- 
* ſulted together, came to a reſolution to yield them- 
* ſelves to Amilcar, if. required, as the condition of 
* peace. They ſent a herald to demand a paſs, which 
being granted them, they came in perſon to the 
* Carthaginian general. What they could fay to him 1s 
* car granted, it would ſeem that they took the blame 
upon themſelves, and begged pardon for the multi- 
* tude. The conditions were, That the Carthaginians 


4 


© ſhould chuſe out of the whole number of theſe enemies, 


* any ten whom they pleaſed, to retain at their diſcretion ; 
and that the reſt ſhould all be diſmiſſed, each in one ſingle 
coal. When the treaty was thus concluded, Amilcar 
told Spendius, and thoſe who were with him, that he 
choſe them as part of the ten; and then immediately 
ordered them to be ſeized and ſecured. The army 
receiving intelligence that their leaders were detained, 
and not knowing that a treaty was concluded for 
them upon ſuch gentle terms, preſently imagined 
they were betrayed. In amazement therefore they all 
* ran to arms. But now they wanted captains to order 
* and conduct them; and the ſame aſtoniſhment that 
* made them break the covenants of peace, of which 
© they were 1gnorant, gave Amilcar both colour of juſ- 
* tice in accompliſhing revenge, and facility in doing the 
* execution. 'They were all ſlain, being 40000 or more 
un number. 
The news of this exploit, (as may well be ſup- 
* poſed) gave new life and ſpirit to the people at Car- 
| P43 | * thage, 
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thage, and was terrible to the revolted cities. Amilcar, 
with Naravaſus and Hannibal,, carried the war from 
town to town, and found all places ready to yield, 


except Utica, Hippo, and Tunis, the two firſt ſtand- 


ing out through fear of deſerved vengeance, and the 
laſt being held by Matho, with the remainder of the 
rebel army. It was thought fit to begin with Tunis, 
where lay the chief ftrength of the enemy. Coming 
before this town, they brought forth Spendius with 
his fellows, and, in view of the garriſon, crucified 
them under the walls, to terrify thoſe of his old com- 
panions, that were ſtill in arms. With this rigour the 
ſiege began, as if ſpeedy victory had been aſſured. 
Hannibal quartered upon that ſide of Tunis, which 
lay toward Carthage; Amilcar on the oppolite ſide ; 
too far aſunder to help one another in ſudden ac- 
cidents. It behoved them therefore to be more cir- 


cumſpect. Nevertheleſs, Hannibal ſecure, as if all 


danger were paſt, neglected to keep good guard. 
Matho perceived it, and, uſing his advantage, fallied 
out with unexpected fury againſt that part of the 
Carthaginiom army, and fo ſucceſsfully, that, after a 
great ſlaughter of the enemy, he put the reſt to 
flight, forced their camp, pillaged it, and took Han- 
nibal himſelf priſoner. After the victory, having 
cauſed the dead body of Spendius to be taken down 
from the croſs, he ordered Hannibal to be fixed alive 
in his place, and executed him with unſpeakable tor- 
ments. The reſt alſo of the nobleſt of the Cartha- 
ginians, Who had fallen into his hands, were by his 
command ſlain round the body of Spendius. Of all 
this Amilcar knew nothing, till it was too late; nei- 
ther had he ſtrength enough remaining, after this great 
loſs, to continue the ſiege; but was obliged to break it 
up, and remove to the mouth of the river Bagradas, 
where he encamped. a | 
The terror in Carthage, upon the news of this diſ- 
aſter, was not leſs than had been the joy for the 
late important victory. All that could bear arms 
were ſent into the field under Hanno; and the Senate 

2 * commiſſioned 
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* commiſſioned. thirty principal men of their body to 
labour with all the force of perſuaſion, to bring Amil- 
car and him to a reconciliation. - This could not be 
effected preſently. Amilcar was perhaps nearly tauch« 
ed in his honour, that the careleſſneſs of. Haunibal 
ſeemed to be imputed ta him, by ſending his enemy 
to ſhare with him the conduct of affaus, and be a 
check upon his proceedings. Nevertheleſs, after ma- 
ny conferences, the authority of the Senators prevailed, 
and the two Generals paſſed their words to live in 
-friendfhip, and act in concert for the public good. 
And thenceforward all affairs were ſucceſsfully managed 
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* to the ſatisfaction of their fellow citizens. | 
_* Mat», during theſe tranſactions, was come abroad 
into the field, wiſely purpoſing to make advantage of 
« the reputation of his late ſucceſs, while it gave ſome 
| © life to his cauſe. But this African Leader wanted the 
« neceſlary (kill to cope with Amilcar, who in all ſkir- 
* miſhes and encaunters between parties never failed to 
«* worſt him, and thereby to diminiſh both his ſtrength 
and his credit. Mat bo, ſenſible of this growing miſ- 
Chief to his affairs, reſolved therefore to try the for- 
« tune of one battle, whereby either his ambition ſhould 
be accompliſhed, or his cares at an end. The Car- 
« thagintans were no leſs diſpoſed to a general action, 
having many advantages above their enemies, and eſ- 
« pecially (which was worth all the reſt) ſuch a com- 
* mander, as was not eaſily to be matched in that age. 
© Both parties being thus agreed, the confederates and 
friends of both were called together, and the towns 
* drained of their garriſons to augment the armies. | 
* At length with joint conſent, in time and place, the 
* battle was fought. The Caritbaginians won the day. 
The greateſt part of the African army was ſlain upon 
the ſpot; the reſt fled to a town, that not being de- 
« fenſible quickly ſurrendered ; Matbo himſelf was there 
* taken alive. Immediately upon this 1 all the 
African cities which had been in the rebellion, ſub- 
© mitted to their old maſters, Utica and Hippo only 
* excepted ; theſe, by their treacherous and outrageous 
P 4 | proceedings, 
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proceedings, having cut off from themſelves all hopes 


of pardon. However, theſe alſo were conſtrained to 


ſurrender at merey. Matho and his companions, be- 
ing led in triumph to Carthage, were put to death ** 
all the torments that revenge could deviſe. 

Thus was a period given to this inexpiable war, 
which had laſted three years and near four months, 
and had abounded with more acts of wickedneſs and 
cruelty, than any other to, be met with in i ſtory.” 
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'R 0 M E PR: al this time Bl no 7 of 
her rival's diſtreſs to promote her ruin, but continued 
faithfully to obſerve the treaty of peace with her; and 
even aſſiſted her as a friend in many inſtances. Once 
indeed there ſeemed to be ſome danger of a rupture, 
For as the Carthaginians, at the beginning of this war, 
made prize of all veſſels that came on the coaſt of A, 
rica to ſupply the rebels with proviſions, it happened 


that they had at one time in cuſtody 500 tahans, whom 


they had taken carrying on this traffic for the profit of 
private merchants. The Romans, offended at the de- 
taining of theſe traders in priſon, began to turn their 
thoughts to revenge ; but they were ſoon appeaſed 

a reſpectful embaſſy from Carthage, who reſtored the 
priſoners in ſo frank a manner, that the Romans, not 
to be behind her in courteſy, enlarged, without ran- 
ſom, all the Caribaginian captives, that yet remained of 
thoſe who had been taken during the Sicilian war. 
They alſo permitted their merchants to ſupply Carthage 
with whatſoever ſhe ſtood in need of, and prohibited 
all commerce with her enemies. Nay, more than this, 
when the people of Utica, having revolted from the 
Carthaginians, would have put that city into the hands 
of the Romans, the latter rejected the overture ; as they 
alſo did an offer made them of the Iſland of Sardinia by 


d Part of the V. of R. 512. Q. Lutatius, and A. Manlius. 
F. of. 15 C. Claudius, and M. Sempronius. 
V. of R. 514. C. Mamilius, and Q. Valerius. 
Part of the V. of R. 515. Tib. Sempronius, and P. Valerius. 
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the mercenaries there, who, following the example of 
thoſe in Africa, had turned their arms againſt the maſ- 


ters in whoſe pay they were, and had forcibly ſeized 


upon that iſland. - | 

This behaviour towards a rival power (ſays a learned Sir V. R. 
writer) might have ſerved as a notable example of Ro- 
man faith to all poſterity, had not the iſſue proved that 
it proceeded wholly from the hope of greater profit 
thereby, than could reaſonably be expected from an 
open violation of the treaty of peace. The whole 


eſtate of Carthage depended, at that time, upon the 


virtue of Amilcar ; and had he been overthrown by the 
rebels in one main battle, that mighty city muſt either 
have fallen into the hands of mercileſs villains, or have 
humbled herſelf under the protection of the Romans, 
with whom ſhe had lately contended for ſuperiority. 


She was once, during the war, reduced by the rebels 


to ſo great extremity, as not to be far from ſuch a miſe- 
rable choice. Wherefore it was not unwiſely done of 


the Romans, to make ſuch demonſtration of kindneſs, 


and honourable dealing, as might invite a rich, but 
ſinking ſhip to run herſelf aground upon their ſhore. 


But when all was well ended in Africa, and. the Car- Polyb.B.r. 


thaginians began to prepare for the recovery of Sardinia, e. 88. 
then did ambition put off her goodly vizour. Though 

the Romans had formerly refuſed this Iſland, when 
offered them by the mercenaries, (who were afterwards 
driven thence by the natives) they now reſolved to 

take poſſeſſion of it by force of arms. One of the Sinnius 


Conſuls paſſed thither with an army and denounced C#Pito a- 


war againſt Carthage, under the ſhameleſs pretence, Fett in 4 


That the preparations made (by that enfeebled and im- voce 

poveriſhed city) e reduce Sardinia, were indeed deſigned Sardi Ve. 

againſt Rome. The Carthaginians were in no condition e. 

at this time to enter upon a new war with fo potent | 

an enemy: yielding therefore to neceſſity, they relin- 

quiſhed all pretenſions to the Iſland for ever; and not 

only ſo, but ſubmitted to the exactions of the Conſul, 

who further demanded of them, as the price of a peace, *232599!. 

the ſum of * 1200 talents : Deteftable injuſtice and 1 
| - extortion, 
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The ROMAN HisToRy. Bock IV. 
extortion, which, as Polybius aſſures us, were the chief 
cauſe of that bloody war, in which Hannibal afterwards, 
with hereditary hatred and an implacable ſpirit of re- 
venge, puſhed the Romans to the very brink of de- 
firuction. -+ © + . = 


CHAP. XIL 
Wars of the Romans with the Baian Gauls, Ligurians, 
Sardinians and Corſicans. 


T'YUring the three years and ſome months that 

the war of Carthage with her. mercenaries had 
laited, the Roman Conſuls had no affairs abroad, and 
ſeem to have chiefly employed their thoughts to eſta- 
bliſh good order in Tah, and to ſecure the frontiers 
againſt the Gauls and Ligurians, by planting colonies 
in their neighbourhood. The Republic however would 
gladly have engaged in ſome quarrel, if ſhe could haye 
ound a plauſible pretence for it. Eutropius tells us 
that after the concluſion cf the war in Sifz#ly, ſhe ſent 
Ambaſſadors to Ptolemy Euergetes, King of Egypt, to 


offer him her aſſiſtance againſt Antiochus of Syria, ſur- 


V. of R. 
515. 
Hef. J. E. 
237. + 
214 Con- 
ſulſhip. . 
See B. 4. 

ah. 26. 
. 
Poly b. L. 2. 


Co 21. 


named the God: But the AÆgyplian having got rid of his 
enemy before the Ambaſſadors arrived, his anſwer 
was only a compliment of thanks, And we have ſeen, 
that after the concluſion of the African war, in which 
Carthage was triumphant, the Romans would have re- 
newed hoſtilities againſt that hated rival, on account of 


Sardinia, if they had not been prevented in this project, 


by an unwilling ceſſion of that Iſland to them. 
But about the ſame time theſe ambitious and reſt- 
leſs ſpirits found ſufficient opportunity to keep their 
hardy legions in exerciſe. In the Conſulate of T6. 
Sempronius, and P. Valerius, thoſe: Italic Gauls who 
were called Boii, and who, after infinite loſſes and 
calamities ſuſtained in their ſtruggles with the Romans, 
had continued quiet 45 years, reſolved at length, upon 
ſome very trivial pretences, to break the peace, which 
had been fo long maintained with the republic. r 
| | 0 
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old men, all thoſe who had felt the hardſhips and ſuf- V. of R. 
ferings of the former wars, being extin&, the young g. 5 Fe. 


men, their ſucceſſors, who had experienced nothing of 23. 
thoſe miſeries, and feared nothing from fortune, began, 214 Con- 


according to the nature of man, to grow turbulent and ſulſhip. 


deſirous of ſome change in their condition; and this 
was the true ſource of their raſh enterprize. 


The Ligurians alſo (whom Rome had not yet begun Ziuy, 
to ſubdue,) being in motion, and ſeeming to threaten Epit. 20. 
her with war, the Conſuls for the year were obliged to 
divide their forces. ai Mb 3 5 
Valerius led a conſular army againſt the Gauls, and Oraſ. B. 4. 
was vanquiſhed in his firſt battle with them, in which 5 1 * | 
he loſt 3500 men. Upon the news: of this defeat, the B. 5. hy 8 
Romans immediately diſpatched M. Genucius Cipus, one 


of the Prætors, from the city, with a reinforcement 
for the Conſul. Valerius looking on this precaution as 
a perſonal affront, and believing that he was ſtill ſtrong 


enough to cope with the enemy, notwithſtanding the 
blow he had received, haſtened to attack them again, 
before Cipus could arrive. His ſoldiers were no leſs 


zealous than himſelf to recover their honour ; and being 


animated by this motive, | behaved themſelves fo ga 


lantly that they flew 14000 of the Gauls and took 2000 


priſoners. However, this victory did not obtain the 
Conſul a triumph, becauſe he had been raſh in the at- 
tempt, and had not paid ſufficient deference to the ſen- 
timents of the ſenate and people. 

In the mean time Sempronius, the other Conſul, 
gained a battle, (though not a deciſive one) againſt the 
Ligurians. | | 
| Theſe wars were continued by the next year's Con- v. of R. 
ſuls L. Cornelius Lentulus, and Q. Fulvius Flaccus. Fu!- 516. 
vius acquired no hononr by the campaign. It was with Bet: J. C. 
great difficulty that he preſerved his camp from being 2135 Can 
forced by the Gauls, whoſe country on this fide of the ſulſhip. 


Zonaras, 


Liguria comprehended at this time the whole extent of country . 85 
between the Arno, the Apennines, the country of the Ananes, the Po, 
the maritime Alps and the Ligurian ſea (now the ſea of Genoa.) 
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236 The Roman HISTORY. Book IV. 
Y. of R. Po he had entered ; he was obliged to keep within his 


a chments, and to act entirely on the defenſive. 
Be 5 c intren my y 


Cornelius had better ſucceſs againſt the Ligurians near 

230. 8 o o . 6 
215 Con- Hetruria, He obtained a victory, for which he was re- 

ſulſhip. warded with a Triumph. 


Eutrop. During theſe wars, preparations were made at Rome 
B. 3. c. 1. to celebrate the 4 ſecular games: Hiero King of Syracuſe 
came 


Ken. Antig. Ludi Seculares, the moſt remarkable games that we meet with ia 

Part 2. B. the Roman ſtory. The common opinion makes them to have had a 

5. c. 7. very odd original, of which we have a tedious relation in Valerius 

Lib. II. Maximus, of the Ancients, and Angelus Politianus of the Moderns. 

cap. 4. Monſieur Dacier, in his excellent remarks on the ſecular poem of He- 

Miſcel. race, paſſes by this old congeit as trivial and fabulous, and aſſures ue, 

cap. 58. that we need go no farther for the riſe of the cuſtom, than ro the 

Sybilline oracles, for which the Romans had ſo great an eſteem and 
veneration. | 

In theſe facred writings, there was one famous prophecy to this 

effect; that if the Romans, at the beginning of every age, ſhould 

hold ſolemn games in the Campus Martius to the honour of Pluto, 

Proſerpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the Parcæ, or three 

fatal fiſters, their city ſhould ever flouriſh, and all nations be ſub- 

jected to their dominion. They were very ready to obey the oracle, 

and, in all: the ceremonies uſed on that occaſion, conformed them- 

ſelves to its directions. The whole manner of the ſolemnity was 

as follows: In the firſt place, the heralds received orders to make an 

invitation of the whole world to come to a feaſt which they had neuer 

ſeen alreaay, and ſhould never ſer again. Some few days before the be- 

ginning of the games, the Quindecimwiri, taking their ſeats in the 

capitol, and in the Palatine temple, diſtributed among the people 

purifying compoſitions, as flambeaux, brimſtone and eur. From 

hence the people paſſed on to Diana's temple on the Auentine moun- 

tain, carrying wheat, barley, and beans, as an offering ; and after 

this they ſpent whole nights in devotion to the deſtinies. At length, 

when the time of the games was actually come, which continued 

three days and three nights, the people aſſembled in the Campus Mar- 

tius, and ſacrificed to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Par- 

c, Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine. On the firſt night of the feaſt, 

the Emperor accompanied by the Puindecimwiri, commanded three 

altars to be. raiſed on the bank of Tiber, which they ſprinkled with 

the blood of three lambs, and then proceeded to burn the offerings 

and the victims. After this they marked out a ſpace which ſerved 

for a Theatre, being illuminated by an innumerable multitude of 

flambeaux and fires: here they ſung ſome certain hymns compoled 

on this occaſion, and celebrated all kinds of ſports. On the day at- 

ter, when they had been at the capitol to offer the victims, they re- 

turned to the Campus Martius, and held ſports to the honour of Apollo 
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came to ſee the ſhow, and brought with him 200000 J. 1 R. 
Modii (meaſures containing a peck and a half) of wheat, 3 el 7 c. 
| 285 | t 236. 

| e 215 Con- 
and Diana. Theſe laſted till the next day, when the noble matrons, ſulſhip. 
at the hour appointed by the oracle, went to the capitol to ſing 
hymns to Jupiter. On the third day, which concluded the feaſt, 
twenty-ſeven young boys, and as many girls, ſung in the temple of 


Palatine Apollo, hymns and verſes in Greek and Latin, to recommend 


the city to the protection of [thoſe deities whom they deſigned par- 
ticularly to honour by their ſacrifices. | 

The famous ſecular poem of Horace was compoſed for this laſt 
day, in the ſecular game held by Augu/ius. Dacier has given his 
judgment on this poem, as the maſter-piece of Horace; and believes 
that all antiquity cannot furniſh us with any thing more happily 
compleat. : 

here has been much controverſy, whether theſe games were ce- 

lebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten years. For the | 
former opinion, Cenſorinus alledges the teſtimony of Valerius Antias, & De Die 
Varro and Liuy; and this was certainly the ſpace of time which the Natali, 
Romans called ſæculum, or an age. For the latter he produceth the cap. 17. 
authority of the regiſters, or commentaries of the Quindecimviri, | 
and the edicts of Auguſtus, beſides the plain evidence of Horace in 
kis ſecular poem; 21. 


_ Certus undenos decies per annos, &c. 


This laſt ſpace is expreſly injoined by the Sybilline oracle itſelf ; 
the verſes of which, relating to this purpoſe, are tranſcribed by Zo- 


Jims in the ſccond book of his hiſtory. 


Am Gm Ar wi xn xeon a ] , 
Zang, eig r ixavoy ikea xuxhoy ddl, & C. 


Vet according to the ancient accounts we have of their celebrati - 
en in the ſeveral ages, neither of theſe periods are much regarded. 
The firſt were held A. U. C. 245, or 298. ; 2 
The ſecond A. 330, or 408. Wy | 
The third A. 518. 
The fourth either A. 605, or 608, or 628. 
The fifth by Auguſtus, A. 7 36. | 
The ſixth by Claudius, A. Boo. 
The ſeventh by Domitian, 841. 
The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 
The ninth by Philip, 1000. 6 
The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. : 
The diſorder, without queſtion, was owing to the ambition of 
the Emperors, . who were extremely deſirous to have the honour of 
celebrating theſe games in their reign ; and therefore upon the 
gd on 8 n ſlighteſt 
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that the vaſt concourſe of people might not cauſe a 
ſcarcity of proviſions. e e 
The year of the /ecular games was not a year of 
tranquillity. The new Conſuls, P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
and C. Licinius Varus, were obliged to take the field 
to oppoſe the Gauls. The confidence of their leaders 


being raiſed by the multitudes of men they had aſſem- 


, and by the expectation of a ſtrong reinforce- 


ment of their countrymen from the other fide the 


Alps, the demanded the reſtitution of Ariminum, for- 
merly taken from them by the Romans. Lentulus and 
Jarus, to gain time (not having their troops compleat) 
referred the matter to the determination of the ſenate, 
and in the interim agreed upon a truce with the enemy, 


whoſe commanders were very ready to conſent to a 


ceſſation of arms, till they ſhould be joined by the for- 


* ces they expected from Tran/alpine Gaul. When theſe 


forces arrived, their number proved fo great as to give 
umbrage to thoſe whom they came to aſſiſt. The Ci- 


alpine Gauls, more afraid of the new-comers than of 


the Romans, turned their arms againſt them and put 


them to flight, but firſt flew their own two Generals 


(or Kings) Ates and Galatus, for having of their own 
head, and without conſulting the nation, invited ſuch 
dangerous allies to croſs the Alps. The enemy being 
thus defeated by themſelves, two conſular armies were 
no longer neceſſary to repreſs them. Lentulus with his 


ſlighteſt pretence, many times made them return before their ordi- 
nary courſe. Thus Claxdins pretended that Auguſfiss had held the 


games before their due time, that he might have the like excuſe to 


keep them within ſixty-four years afterwards. On which account, 


Szetonius tells us, that the people ſcoffed at his cryers, When they 
went about proclaiming games that no body had ever ſeen, nor 
would ſee again ; whereas there were not only many perſons alive 
who remembered the games of Auguſtus, but ſeveral players, who 
had acted in theſe games, were now again brought on the ftage by 
Claudius. Sueton. Claud. 21. . 
What part of the year the ſecular games were celebrated in, is un- 
certain; probably in the times of the commonwealth on the days of 
the nativity of the city, i. e. the 9, ro, 11, Kal. Maii, but under the 
Emperors, on the day when they came to their power. 
Jegions 
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legions alone, not only reduced the Boiz to yield-a part Y. of R. Il. 
of their country as the condition of a peace; but LE = 
took a great number of forts from the LT partly i 1 


235. 1 

by force and partly by compoſition. 200 
In the mean time, Varus made preparations for go- ſulſhip. 0 
ing to the iſland of Corfica, which, by the ſecret in- Zon. B. 8. WW. 


trigues of the Cartbaginians, had been induced to | —_ 
throw off the Roman yoke, The Conſul, not finding a "1 
fleet ready'to-tranſport his whole army, ſent away before ö 
him a ſmall number bf ſhips with a detatchment under 
the command of that Claudius Glycias who had formerly N 
been named to the Dictatorſhip in deriſion. Claud iu... 
had ſerved, ſince that time, with good reputation, in | 
ſeveral poſts of a lower order, but had never command». 1 
ed in chief. Seeing himſelf now at the head of a part | | 
of the Conſular army, his ambition was raiſed, and 
fancying it would be much for his honour to gain this 1 
Ifland to the republic without bloodſhed ; he, without = bo 
the conſent of Conſul or Senate, made a ſhameful. 0 
peace with the Corſicansi The Conſul, at his arrival, Z;uaras, '* 1 
annulled the! treaty, renewed the war, and ſubdued B. 8. . 
the Iſland by foree of atms. As for Claudius, by a de- Pio apud . 
_ cree of the ſenate, he was Aclivored up to the reſent- TO i 
ment of the Corſicans, for having drawn them (as it Was 7. Max. 1 
alledged) i A bloody War by a fallacious peace + In B. 6. e. 3. 
which ſentence the republic, beſide the puniſhing + CRIES 
breach of duty and order, had the further view of pre- 
venting the feproach which might have been caſt upon 
The Conſul, for having made war on a people who de- 
pended” -brriiths? faith of a Treaty.” However, the Corſi- 
cant diſddined" this reparation, and ſent Claudius back 
to: Romer. There he was put to death in priſon, and = 
then his body, being firſt catried/to'the top of the ſteps 
called Seals. Goode om which the bodies of the 1 2 + 
greateſt maleſators uſed to be expoſed,” was thence 
02 Bged away with an iron crobk- and thrown into the . 1 
Dua „twin 6 1 
This execution of Claidits did not: faridfy: the Corſi: ol 
cans who had been amuſed by a treaty of peace, only = 
to Sire their enéniies the Better W to OY | 3h 
them pi 
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Y. of R. them by a war. The near neighbourhood of Sardinia 
Bes 7 = made it eaſy for them to communicate their diſcontent 

23s. to the people of that Iſland; and it is ſaid, that Car- 
216 Con-thage under-hand excited the Sardinians to revolt from 
—_— «the Romans; and that Rome, for this reaſon, made! pre- 
* - parations for a new war with the African Republic. 
242 Alarm'd at this news the Caribaginians ſent ambaſſador 

after ambaſſador to negotiate an accommodation; but 

all in vain. At length they diſpatched to Rome, for the 

ſame end, ten of the principal members of their 

| ſtate, among whom was one Hanno, a young::man. of 
Ore. B. 4. an ſpirit and vivacity. When theſe new deputies had 
or a while employed the loweſt ſubmiſſions and the 
humbleſt entreaties to procure a reconciliation, and all 
to no effect; Hanno, weary of ſo much eringing, and 
full of indignation at the rough and haughty anſwers 
of the Senate, cried out, with an air of confidence and 
D in dignity, Well then, if you are reſolved to break the 
 Excerp, * treaty, reinſtate us in the condition we were in be- 
xi. p. 922. fore it was concluded. Reſtore to us SIC IL Y and 
* SARDINIA.: With theſe we: bought of you, not a2 


+ Short Truce, but 4 Peace that was to be perpetual,” 1 
The Senators, aſhamed, diſmiſſed the: Dee Wie 


milder anſwer. 5 2 0 
v. of R. After this the Conſuls Gon the new. year, Fe Auilins 
18 Balla, and 7. Manlius.'Torquains, drew lots for their 
: C provinces; the former continued in Italy, while the lat - 
17505 ter eaſily recovered Sardinia, and ſettled peace chere, 
ſulſhip. but without reducing it to a Roman prouin ce. 
Eutrop. B. And now the temple of Janus was ſhut up for ab 
Fr, firſt time ſince the reign of Numa Hompilias. For near 
B. 2. Cc. 38. 459 years the Romans had been almoſt gontinvally lin 
Oref. 8 arms: And ſo ſteady was their ambition, and ſo un- 
4 c. 12. wearied their conſtancy in purſuing its dictates, that in 
Liv. B. 1. the ſucceeding parts of this hiſtory we ſhall fee them, 
. ſpight of nutaberlels: misfortunes, ſtill forming new 
enter prizes upon the neighbouring nations, and never 
ceaſing to puſh their conqueſts til! rity: hate, attained to 
univerſal empire. 


Tue preſent tranquillity.” lifted batt: 3 . months, 
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In the following Con/ulſbip of L. Poſthumius Albinus, V. of R. 


and Sp. Carvilius, three armies were raiſed to act againſt 89. 
the Sardinians, Curſicans and Ligurians who had (pro- 233. 
bably) engaged themſelves, by ſecret treaties, mutually 218 Con- 


to aſſiſt one another. Pyſthumius ſucceeded againſt the N Fl 


Ligurians , but the Pretor Cornelius, who commanded 2. 

in Sardinia, was, with many of his ſoldiers, carried off 

by a diſtemper. Carvilius (from Corfica) tranſported his Liv. Epit. 

Legions thither, gained a victory over the Sardinians, 72, 7, 

and. then returned to Rome to triumph. vis oh 260 
In this Conſulſhip, the Cenſors, obſerving the num- 

ber of the Citizens to be confiderably leſſen'd and im- 

puting it to mens marrying only with a view to intereſt, 

deſerting their own wives for fear of having many chil- 

dren to maintain, and carrying on unlawful intrigues 

with other women, they obliged all the citizens to ſwear, 

that they would not marry with any other view, than 

that of increaſing the ſubjects of the republic. This 

oath raiſed many ſcruples; and cauſed many ruptures % 


; | B. 
between huſbands and wives. Among the reſt, one c. 3 nts 1 


Carvilius Ruga, a conſiderable man, thought himſelf B. 17. c. 


bound by his oath to divorce his wife whom he paſſi- 21, in fine. 


nately loved, becauſe ſhe was barren ; and accordingly 2 


he put her away, contrary to his inclination, and mar- H. Hal. 
ried another; the firſt inſtance of divorce at Rome in p. 93. 
519 years, notwithſtanding that the laws had always 
allowed it. And it was on this occaſion that marriage- 
contracts were firſt introduced, to ſecure womens portions, 

in caſe of divorces, which we ſhali ſee hereafter grow 
ſcandalouſly frequent, as a corruption of manners pre- 
valled in the republic. | 


The freſh revolts of the Sardinians and Ligurians y of N. 


obliged the new Conſuls M. Pomponius Matho and Q. «20. 


Fabius Maximus, (the fame Fabius who afterwards ac- Bef. J. C. 


quired fo much glory ia the wars of Hannibal) to divide 23. 
the Roman forces. It now falling to Fabinss lot to ſulthip. - 
make war with the Ligurians, he drove them out of 

the flat country and forced them to take ſhelter under 

the Alps. In the mean time, his collegue Pomponius 

failed for Sardinia, and gained ſome victories there, 
e . for 


Bef. J. C. 
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Tab Tri- for which a triumph was granted him at his return 
unph, home. | 1 5 Fog 

It is conjectured, that about this time the Abutian 

A. Gel. B. Law (fo called from the two Abutii, Tribunes of the 

xvi. c. 10. people, who Propoſed it and got it paſſed) was pro- 

mulged. It retrenched many frivolous cuſtoms, or- 

dained by the twelve tables to be obſerved in proceſſes 

relating to civil affairs, and it alſo directed that three 


able and "1 men ſhould be choſen out of each 


Pompon. tribe, to form a new tribunal, which, ſubordinate to the 

de orig. Prætors, might aſſiſt them, and remedy the inconve- 

Juri. niencies often occaſioned by their abſence from Rome. 
Theſe new judges were called, for brevity's ſake, Cen- 
tumvirs b, though they were 105 in number; and when 
they were afterwards augmented to 180, they ſtill kept 
the ſame name. | 


V. of R The eſtabliſhment of this new tribunal made no 


Bet 5 c Change as to the direction of ſtate affairs which conti- 
231. nued wholly in the Senate and Comitia. Flaminius, one 
220 Con- of the Tribunes, made a motion to the Commons, at 
fulſhip. this time, to diſtribute a fruitful country lately taken 
2 „e from the Cauls, among the poor citizens of Rome. All 
14. Motions of this kind had ever been oppoſed by the Se- 
Polyb. B. nators, out of private intereſt; and now they had in- 
2. c. 21. deed a better reaſon to unite their ſtrength, in order to 
hinder Flaminius's motion from paſſing into a law. 
They foreſaw that the Gauls, on both ſides the Po, 
would impatiently bear the diſtribution propoſed of 
thoſe lands. Neither the threats of the prefent Con- 
ſuls, M. Zmilius Lepidus, and M. Publicius Malleolus, 
nor the entreaties of the Senate, nor yet the tears of 
his own father, whom the Patricians had gained over 


to them, could prevail with Flaminius to defift, On 


Plin. Jun. b They were divided into four courts or chambers. The cauſes, 
B. 5. E- which fell under their cognizance, were ſuch as related to preſcripti- 
pilt. 1. ons, guardianſhips, decrees of conſanguinitv, or affinity, damages 
Cicero de occaſioned by inundations, contefls about building or repairing mid- 
Orat. B. 1. dle walls, the windows a man might open upon his neighbour, with 
c. 28. an infinite number of other matters, that often raiſed diſputes between 
the inhabitants of the ſame city. | 

the 
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the day appointed for propoſing the law to the Comstia, Val. Mas. 11 
he mounted the Roſtra and ſpoke to the people in favour B. 5. c. 4. "300 
of it; but in the midſt of his harangue, his father ap- 5 Ci. 

| pearing on a ſudden aſcended the Roſira, took him by Ce. 4 2 4 
the arm, and commanded him to follow him home; and B. 2 me 1 i 


then Flaminius immediately obeyed without reply; and, 17. 1 
what is moſt extraordinary, not the leaſt noiſe nor 1 
murmur was heard in the aſſembly. Nevertheleſs, _.. N 
the affair was now only poſtponed; it was afterwards 
carried into execution ; and what the Senators had appre- 


hended came to paſs ; a dangerous war from the angry 5, 5. B. 8 
Gauls. | : | 2. c. 21. Wo. 

In the following year the new Conſuls, M. Pomponius V. of R 
Matho, and C. Papirius Maſo, entirely finiſhed the con- 522. bl 


' queſt of the two iſlands of Sardinia and Corfica, which Bet: 2 C. 


were then reduced to the ſtate of a Roman Province, 21 Con- 1 
upon the ſame foot as Sicily. It is probable, that after ſulſhip. « 
this regulation Pomponius continued in the new province Zor. B. 8. v8 
to govern it in quality of Pro-Conſul or Pretor, when 2 
the year of his Conſulate, which was not far from a _ "oo 
concluſion, ſhould expire; but Papirius returned to = 1 
Rome. At his arrival he found the grand elections over; Faft. Ca- nt 
a Dictator had been created to hold the Comitia, fo B,. " 
that during the few remaining days of his magiſtracy, 1 
he had nothing to do, and he alſo quickly perceived, 8 i 
upon trial, that he had no more credit than buſineſs. | 1 
The ſenate, diſſatisfied with him for ſome reaſon un- 1 


known, refuſed him a triumph. This provoked him 

to take a method entirely new, to do himſelf honour. 

At the head of his army he marched to the temple of 
Jupiter Latialis on the hill of Alba, with all the pomp val. Max. 
with which triumphant victors were wont to march to B 3. C. 6. 
the Capitol; he made no alteration in the ceremony, Fin. B. 
except that inſtead of a crown of laurel, he wore a 29. 
crown of rayrtle. on account of his having defeated the 
Corficans in a place where was a grove of myrtles. pegus in 
This example of Papirius, was afterwards followed by voce Myr- Fi 
many Generals to whom the ſenate refuſed the honour of tea. 1 
a Triumph. | | 
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CHAP. XIII. 
The firſt Illyrian War. | 


| 4 © nius Pera, being Conſuls, the republic engaged 
in a new war out of Italy. MNlyricum, or rather that 


part of the country ſo. called, which lies upon the . 


ariatic, and confines upon Macedon and Epirus, was at 
this time governed by a woman, named . Teuta, the wi- 


dow of King Agron, and guardian to her ſon, Pinens, 


under age. The ſucceſs of her late huſband's, arms, 
who had vanquiſhed the Ætolians, made her vain and 


preſumptuous: and, being governed by evil councils, 


ſhe, inſtead of prudently managing the affairs of her 
ward in peace, commiſſioned her ſubjects to practiſe 
piracy on the ſea coaſt, and ſeize all the places they 


could; which was, in a manner, declaring herſelf a 


Zon B. 9. 


Dio. in 
Excerpt. 
xii. 
Polyb. B. 
2. C. 8. 


2 


common enemy to all nations. Her pirates had taken 
many fhips belonging to the Rowan merchants, and 
ſhe was now beſieging the iſland of /a in the Adriatic; 
the inhabitants of which, had put themſelves under 
the protection of the republic. Upon the complaints of 
thoſe merchants, and to protect the people of Ia, the 
ſenate diſpatched two ambaſſadors, Caius and Lucius C- 


runcanus, to the [llyrian Queen, to require of her that 


ſhe would reſtrain her ſubjects from infeſting the ſeas 
with their piracies. To this demand the Queen an- 
ſwered, that ſhe would take care, that no injury ſhould 
be done to the Romans by the Illyrian NATION, but that 
ſhe thought it was never the — of Princes to hinder 
private ſubjects from making what advantages they could 
from the ſea. But the Romans, (replied the younger 
of the ambaſſadors) have an excellent cuſtom, which is, 
to puniſh private injuries by a public reverge, and to re- 
lieve the oppreſs d. Teuta, by the help of the Gods, we 
ſhall find mans to make you ſpeedily reform your royal in- 


fiitutions. The proud Queen, angry to exceſs at theſe 


words, ſecretly contrived. to have the ambaſſadors mur- 
| dered 
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dered in their return homeward. Upon the news of 

this cruel breach of the law of nations, the ſenate, 
having farſt done honour to the manes of the ambaſſa- 

dors, by erecting, as was uſual in ſuch cafes, ſtatues, 

three feet high to their memory, equip'd a fleet with all pj;,,, B. 
expedition to begin the war. Teuta, alarm'd with thele 34. c. 6. 
preparations, diſpatched an embaſſy to Rome, to diſown Dio. in 
her having had any ſhare in the murder: yet, when the act. 


Romans demanded, that the murderers ſhould be deli- 3 B. 8. . f 
vered up, ſne peremptorily refuſed it. * I. 
is 


The Conſuls therefore for the new year, P. Poſtbu- y. of R. 
mius Aibinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, both em- 524. 1 
barked for I hyricum. Fulvius had the command of the Bef. J. C. bl: 
fleet, conſiſting of 200 gallies, and Poſibumius of the 1 1 
land- forces, which were 20000 foot, and a ſmall body fulſhip. 1 
of horſe. The Queen, in the beginning of the ſpring, Pohb. B. * 
had augmented her fleet, and ſent it to plunder the 2. e. 11. 1 
coaſts of Greece, One part ſailed to Corcyra ® ; a ſmall * Now _ 
iſland lying near Pharos in the Alriatic) the reſt an- Cr Role. Wh 
chored before Epidamuum. Thoſe, who had thought _ 
to ſurprize the town, having failed of their hope, re- iſh 
joined the ſquadran that lay before Corcyra : the people po 1 

of which place had called in the 2 folians and Acheans 1 
to their aſſiſtance Nevertheleſs, the Iliyrians, being | 
aſſiſte] by the Acarnanians, had the victory in a briſk j 
action by ſea : ſo that Corcyra, being no longer in a 1 
condition to defend itſelf, capitulated; and received an Tel 
11lyrian garriſon, commanded by Demetrius of Pharos: 
after which, the conquerors ſailed to Epiduamnum, and 
renewed the ſiege of that Place. | 

_ Fulvius failed directly for! Corcyra; and tho! he learnt 
by the way that the city. had ſurrender'd, he purſued 
his courſe, having a ſecret intelligence with Demetrius; 
who, knowing that ſome ill offices had been done him 
with Teuta, and fearing her reſentment, had promiſed 
the Conſul to deliver up the Place to him; and this he 
did with the conſent of the Corcyreans, who thought 
it the only means of getting a protection from the inſults 
of the 1!/yrians. | « | 
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„ By the advice and aſſiſtance of the ſame Demetrius, 
the Romans (after Poſthumius had landed his forces) 
made themſelves maſters of Apollonia (a great city, and 
one of the keys of /llyricum on the fide of Macedon) 


and of many other places; of which, to reward his 


8 ſervices, they appointed him governor, Teuta was 
quickly conſtrained by Poſthumius's army to retire for 
ſafety to the inner Part of lyricum ; while Fulvius, with 

his naval forces, cleared the ſea of her pirates. 

Y. of R. Upon the election of Sp. Carvilius, and 2, Fabius 

Bet 7 Verrucgſus, to the Conſulate, Fulvius was recalled from 

22% Miyricum with the greater part of the fleet, and of the 

224 Con- land-forces, and Poſthumius reecived orders to ſtay 


Fulſhip. there with the remainder, in quality of Pro-conſul. 


Teuta, who perhaps had built ſore hopes on a change 


of the Roman magiltrates, finding that Poſlhumius not 
only winter'd in Ihricum, but was raiſing freſh troops 


to purſue the war, ſent, early in the ſpring, from 
 Rhizon, (whither ſhe had retired) an embaſſy to Rome 

to divert the ſtorm. The Senate granted her a peace 

Polyb. B. z. on theſe conditions; That ſhe ſhould pay an annual tri- 
c. 12. bþute to the Romans, and ſurrender to them all Illyricum, a 
in Uhr. few places excepted. ( Appian mentions Corcyra, Pharos, 
, Epidamnum (or Dyrrachium) and the country of 
the Atintanes as yielded to the Romans.) And (which 


principally concerned the Greets) that not more than tu 


of her ſhids, ard theſe unarmed, ſhould be permitted to ſail 
beyond Liſſos, a ſea-port on the confines of MUlyricum 
and Macedon. Thus ended the firſt [/yrian war, which 
had not laſted quite two years. As for Teuta, whether 
out of ſhame, or compelled to it by a ſecret article of 
the treaty, ſhe abdicated the Regency, and Demetrius 
took her place. 1 | 
Pofthumius, after this, ſent ambaſſadors to the A#0- 
lians and Acheans, to lay before them the reaſons for 
which the Romans had undertaken the war, what had 
been the events of it, and upon what terms a peace 
had been concluded. The ambaſſadors, having per- 
formed their commiſſion, returned to Corcyra, much 


pleaſed with the courteous reception they had met with 


from 
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from thoſe ſtates. In reality, the treaty was of great V. of R, 
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benefit to the Greeks, and deliver'd them from vexations „ 12 


and perpetual fears: for all Ereece had been plagued and =D 3 
Infeſted with the 7/yrian pyracies. Lou Ca, 


Polybius remarks that this was the firſt time that any ſulſhip. 
Roman troops croſt the ſea into Hlyricum; and the firſt 
time that there was any intercourſe by ambaſſadors 
between the Greeks and the Romans. The latter, about 
the ſame time, ſent ambaſſadors to Corinth and to A 
thens. They were honourably received. The Corin- pohb. R. 
thians, by a public act, decreed that the Romans ſhould 2. c. 12. 
be admitted to the celebration of the #hmian games. 
And Zonaras tells us, that the Athenians declared the % B. g 
Romans Citizens of Athens, and decreed them the privi- Do 
lege of being admitted to the myſteries of Eleuſis; that 
is, of the feſtival of Ceres celebrated at Eleuſis, a city of 


Attica. 


| The Romans vanquiſb the Gauls on both fides the Po, | 
EFORE the Hyrian war was well ended, the Jtalic Y. of . 


Gauls on both ſides the Po began to be in motion. 526. 
Nevertheleſs it does not appear, that P. YValerius Flaccus, Bet. J. C. 


and M. Attilius Regulus, the Conſuls for the new year, 226. 


225 Con- 


took the field againſt them, or performed any military ſulſbip. 
exploit *. 
The Romans had rhe extremeſt dread of thoſe ene- 
mies, who had formerly reduced their ſtate to the very 
brink of total deſtruction, There was a prophecy, at 
this time current at Rome, That the Gauls and Greeks 


 foould one day be in poſſeſſion of it. This prophecy is ſaid 


2 Some authors ſay, that the firſt eſtabliſhment of two Provincial 
Prætors, one for the government of Sicily, and one for that of Sargi- Pomp. de 
nia and Corfica, was in this Conſulate, and not at the time before orig. Juris. 
mentioned. Be that as it will, it was in this year that, at the motion Faſtinian. 
of two Tribunes, Villius, and Titius, a law paſſed, impowering the {»/z2. B. 1. 
Roman Prætors to appoint, as well in the provinces belonging to the U/piar. c. 
republic, as at Rome, guardians to thoſe women and children who 11. « fa- 


had none. This law was called YVilNa-Titia. Catrou. telis. 
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to have been found in the Sybilline books. The com- 

- pletion of it ſeemed now to approach, when the ſtates 

of the republic were bounded on one fide by the Greeks, 

* 4 R. and on the other by the Gauls. The ſucceeding Con- 
e * ſuls therefore, M. Valerius Meſſala, and IL. Apuſtius 
Bef. J. C. Fullo, conſulted with the Poniiſices, how to quiet the 


228. 


apprehenſions of the people; and immediately an edict 
226 Con- 


227 was publiſhed by the Decemvirs, who had the care of 
wn. the Sibylline books commanding that two Greeks, a 
Zon. B. 8. man and a woman, and two Gauls, a man ard a wo- 
. F man, ſhould be buried alive in the Ox-Market; and by 
this they perſuaded the people, that the prophecy was 
fulfilled, and that the Gauis and Greeks had taken poſ- 

ſeſſion of Rome. 
The difficulties raiſed by ſuperſtition being thus ſur- 
mouated, the Romans applied themſelves to create di- 
* viſions among the Gazls, and to levy a prodigious force 
Palyb = which (according to Polybius b) amounted to near 


7 00000 


F Horſe. 
b The numbers found upon the muſter, as re- b | 


corded by Polybius, are as follow. With the | 45 
Conſuls marched four legions of Romans, each 20800 1200 


legion conſiſting of 5200 foot, and 300 horſe. 
They had alſo with them, of the allies, 
Of the Sabines and Hetrurians were ſent, under 


the command of a Prætor, to the frontiers of > 50000 


30000 2000 


4000 
Hetruria. 
Of the Unbrians and Sarcinates (from the Appen- 
nines) 20000, and as many of the Veneti and 
Cenomani were appointed to invade the Boii, in 40000 
order to oblige them to keep a part of their 
forces at home, for their own defence, 
At Rome were kept ready to march, (on any exi-) „ | 
os yu of Pot fm OS | Pave 18 
The e were ſtrengthened by a body of the allies, 8 
amounting to . : — 39999 0 
On the muſter rolls ſent to the ſenate, from the allies were, 
Of the Latines, — 80000 5000 
Of the Samnites, — — 70000 7000 
Of the apyges, and Meſſapyges, — 50000 16000 
Of the people of Lucania, — — 30000 3000 
Of the Mas 7, Marrucini, Ferentint, and Veſtini 20000 4000 


The 


w_ 
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790000 foot, and near 10000 horſe; ſo great was the 
terror which the threatened invaſion from theſe Barba- 
rians ſpread over all Tah. The Gauls nevertheleſs, p.). B. 
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with only fifty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand 2. C. 23. 


horſe, 


os | | Foot, Horſe. 
The Romans had alſo in Sicily and Tarentum two ; 
| us conſiſting each of”. 4200 foot and 200 7 8400 400 
horſfſe—— ? 
Beſide all theſe, of the common people, in Rome 
and in Campania, were muſtered, as fit to bear þ 250000 23000 


5 699200 15 69100, 


Polybius, on occafion of this muſter, experts his admiration of 
the hardy enter prize of Hannibal, to attack an empire of ſuch pro- 
digious ſtrength with an army of ſcarcely 20000 men. 3 

| But Sir Walter Raleigh obſerves, that this muſter ſeems to have 
been like to that which Lexvwwic Sforza made, when Lewis the XIlth 
invaded Milan; at which time, the better to encourage himſelf and 


| his ſubjects, he took a roll of all perſons able to bear arms within 


the Dutchy, though indeed he was never able to bring a tenth part 
of them into the field, Certain it is (adds our hiftorian) that the 
battles of Trebia, Ibraſi mene, and Cannæ, did not conſume any ſuch 


proportion as was anſwerable to this large account. Yet were the 


Romans fain to arm their flaves, even for want of other ſoldiers, af- 
ter their overthrow at Cannæ. Wherefore the marvel is not great, 
that the Carthaginians and others were little terrified with the report 
of ſuch a multitude : for, all heads are not fit for helmets ; though 
the Roman citizens were, in general, as good fighting men as elle- 
where might be found. | 
Another reaſon may be alſo aſſigned why Hannibal ſhould not be 
much frightened at theſe 'muſter rolls, even ſuppoſing the far greater 
part of the men, there regiſtered, to be fit to bear arms. Pebbins 
tells us, that the people of zaly, terrified at the approach of the 
Gauli, did not conſider themſelves now as being to fight only as allies 
of Rome, and for the preſervation of her empire, but for their own 
proper ſafety, their families, their fortunes, all that was dear to 


them; and that it was for this reaſon they ſo readily executed the 


orders, that were ſent to them from the ſenate. The conteſt with 
the Gault was looked upon as the common cauſe of all tay. 

But when Hannibal paſſed the Alps, the caſe was widely different; 
for we may well conclude from the neutrality and cold behaviour 
1 obſerved by the allies of Rome, on that occaſion, that they 
looked upon this war as regarding her only, and in which they them- 
ſelves had little concern. | 
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horſe, began the hoſtilities, entered Hetruria, pillaging 
and laying waſte the country, without oppoſition. 

Y. of R. The republic had promoted L. Aimilius Papus, and 

Be? 7 c C. Attilius Regulus, to the Conſulſnip. The latter went 

224. into Sardinia, to quiet ſome commotion there; while 

227 Con- Amilius took upon him the conduct of the war with the 

ſulſhip. Inſubrian and Boian Gauls, joined by a numerous army, 
from the other ſide of the Alps, of the Gæſatæ, ſo? 

Palyb.B.2. called (fays Polybius) becauſe they ſerved for pay, the 

c. 2%: word having that ſignification. They were commanded 
by two kings, Concolitanus, and Aneroeftus. 

B. z. c. 26. Æmilius being uncertain what rout the Ge/ate would 
take after they had paſſed the Alps, had led his troops 
to Ariminum, to hinder the enemy from entering upon 
the Roman lands by the coaſts of the Adriatic ſea. At 

c 23. the ſame time a Prætor, with a body of 50000 foot, 
and 4000 horſe, had been ordered into Hetruria, to 
defend the frontiers of that country. But in his march 
he miſſed of the enemy; who were advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Cluſium (within three days march of 
Rome) when they heard that a Roman army was behind 
them, and would ſoon be at their heels, They imme- 

diately turned back to meet the Prætor and give him 
battle. It. being about the cloſe of day, when the two 
armies came in ſight of each other, they both en- 
camped. But in the night, the leaders of the Gauls, 
having meditated a ſtratagem, marched - away with 
their infantry towards Fz/ula*®, leaving only their ca- 
valry to appear in the field, when day ſhould return, 
In the morning, the Pretor ſeeing nothing but horſe 
to oppoſe him, fallied out of his entrenchments and 
attacked them. The Gallic cavalry, according to their 
inſtructions, inſtantly gave ground, and took the road 
to Feſula, Their flight drew the Romans after them, 


© According to the Jeſuits, the Gæſatæ were not a 2 peo- 

ple of Tranſalpine Gaul, but probably Germans diſperſed through all 
the Gallic nation, whoſe profeſſion was arms, and who hired them- 
ſelves to whoever would employ them in war. They had their naine 
from a weapon they bore, called Ge/uz. 


4A city of Hetruria, at the foot of the Apenxines, 
. never 
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never ſuſpecting that they ſhould find the enemy's in- V. of K. 
fantry in their way. The latter on a ſudden appeared 


and fell vigorouſly upon the Prætor's troops already 2 * 


fatigued with the purſuit. 8 


upon the ſpot ; the reſt in diſorder fled to a neigbour- ſulſhip. 
ing hill, where they entrenched themfelves. The firſt 
thought of the Gallic Generals was to force the enemy 
immediately in this poſt; but conſidering afterwards 

that their own troops were wearied with the former 
night's march, they thought it beſt to give them ſome 
repoſe, and defer the attack till the next day. 


In this diſtreſs of the Prætor's army, the Conſul Polyb. B. 


Amilius came ſeaſonably to their relief. Being in- 2. c. 26. 
formed of the approach of the Gæſatæ towards Rome, to c. 31. 
he had inſtantly quitted his camp at Ariminum and had 
marched with expedition to the defence of his country. 
He was now encamped within a ſmall diſtance from 
the enemy ; and the Pretor's troops ſeeing the fires in 
his camp, and conjecturing the truth, took courage. 
The Gau/s, perceiving the ſame fires, were greatly a- 
larmed at the Conſul's unexpected arrival; and being 
unwilling to hazard by a battle the loſs of the rich 
booty they had got, they, by the advice of their King 
Aneroeftus, decamped in the night, purpoſing to march 
home through I»/ubria; and when they had ſecured 
their booty, to return to the war. In their march they 
kept along the ſhore of the Hetrurian fea. AEmilins, 
though his army was now ſtrengthened by the remains 
of the Prætor's troops, did not think it adviſeable to 
hazard a pitched battle; but choſe rather to follow the 
enemy cloſe, and watch his opportunity to harraſs them 
in their retreat, and, if poſſible, to recover ſome part 
of the ſpoils they were carrying off. It luckily hap- 
pened, that his collegue 4:1i/;us, having put a ſpeedy 
end to the troubles in Sardinia, had, in his return 
home, landed with his army at Piſa, and was now 
marching along the coaſt of the Hetrurian fea towards 
Rome: he was overjoyed when, near Telamon, a little 
port of Hetruria, he learned, by his ſcouts, the ſitua- 
tion of things. And, in order to iqtercept the Gauls, 


6000 of his men were killed 227 Con- 


ſulſhip. 
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v. of Rehe immediately drew up his infantry, making as wide 


528. 


Bef. J. C 


a front as he could; and then commanded them to 
advance ſlowly to meet the enemy. He himſelf 


225 Con- haſtened with his cavalry to the top of a hill, by the 


foot of which the enemy muſt neceſſarily paſs. His 


ambition was to have the chief glory of the ſucceſs; 


and he perſuaded himſelf, that by being the firſt 


to begin the battle, he ſhould obtain that advan- 


tage. 
The Gau/s imagined at firſt that this body of Roman 
horſe was only a detachment from milius's army, 
and therefore ordered their cavalry to advance and 


drive them from their poſt. As for Æmilius, as ſoon 


as he perceived fighting at a diſtance, he concluded it 
was his collegue AttiJivs, attacking the enemy in front, 
for he had been informed of his landing at Pia. He 
immediately detached all his horſe to fetch a compaſs 
and join thoſe of Attilius. Upon the arrival of ſo pow- 
erful a reinforcement the Romans renewed the attack 
with more briſkneſs than ever. Aililius, fighting with 
the utmoſt intrepidity, was killed in the engagement. 
A Cau cut off his head, and ſticking it on the top of 
a lance carried it through all the files of the Ga#/lic 
troops. However the death of this brave man proved 


no advantage to them. One of his lieutenants took his 


Place, and the action was continued as before. The 
Romans in the end had the victory and kept poſſeſſion of 
their poſt. | | | 

During the conflict between the cavalry on both 
fides, the Gallic Generals had time to form their infan- 
try. Having two Conſular armies to deal with, one in 
their front, the other in their rear, they divided their 
battalions pretty equally, one half of them turning 
their backs to the other half; and, to avoid being at- 


tacked in flank, they placed all their waggons and other 


carriages on the wings. The plunder they had carried 
to a neighbouring hill, where they left it under a good 
guard. 7 n | 
The Ge/etz, who made the firſt line of the troops 
that faced Æuilius, confiding in their gigantic ſtatu e 
8 and 


and ſtrength, and obſerving that the plain where they V. of R. 
were drawn up was full of buſhes and briars, to avoid |, 52%. 
being incommoded in the battle by the thorns catching bigs 
in their clothes, ſtripped themſelves naked, keeping 227 Con- 
only their arms. But this vain confidence proved their ſulſhip. 
deſtruction. For having only ſmall bucklers, which 
were not ſufficient to ward their huge bodies from the 
darts that were unexpectedly ſhowered upon them by 
the Romans at a diſtance, they preſently fell into dil- 
couragement and perplexity. Some tranſported with 
rage and. deſpair threw themſelves madly upon the 
enemy, where they found certain death; others, pale, 
diſcomfited and trembling, drew back in diſorder, hreak- 
ing the ranks that were behind them. And thus were 
quelled at the very firſt attack the pride and ferocity 
of the Gæſatæ. | 

And now the Roman dartmen retiring within the in- 
tervals of the army, the cohorts advanced to encoun- 
ter the Inſubrians, Boiaus, and Tauriſcans, who fought 
with great reſolution; for though they were hard 
preſſed, and covered with wounds, they ſuſtained the 
ſhock and kept their poſt, and may be truly ſaid to 
have been inferior to the Romans only in their arms. 
Their ſhields were not ſo large as thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, and their ſwords were made only for cutting. 
Nevertheleſs they maintained the fight till the Roman 
cavalry who had been victorious on the eminence, driv- 
ing at once full ſpeed upon them, put an end to the 
ſtruggle. The defeat was general; 40000 of the Gauls Died. Sie. 


remained dead upon the field of battle, and 10000 B. 25. ia 


were made priſoners, together with Concolitanus, one Belo 
of their kings. The reſt eſcaped by flight, but Ane- 
roeſtus their other king, the braveſt ſoldier, and moſt 
experienced commander of all the Gault, cut his throat 
afterwards in rage and deſpair. Æmilius after this 
victory. marched his army into the country of the 
Boian Gauls, enriched his ſoldiers with booty, and 
then n to Rome, where he had a magnificent tri- 
umph. „ 15 | 
The fear of the Gallic war was over, but the _ : 
| 5 
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Y. of R. of revenge remained; and the next year's Conſuls 
4 c therefore, T. Manlius Torquatus, and Q Fulvius Flac- 

x cus, had Gaul aſſigned them for their provinces, But 
228 Con- Theſe great men did not ſucceed, to the expectation of 
ſulſhip. the Romans, nor paſs the Po, as was hoped they would. 
Polyb. B. Their marches were retarded by violent rains, and a 
2. C. 31. plague infected their army, which latter calamity not 

ſuffering them to return to Rome at the uſual time, the 
Faft.Capit. famous Cæcilius Metelius was created Dictator, to hold 
the Comiti: in their abſence, for the new elections. 


V. ot R C. Flaminius Nepos, and P. Furius Philo, being choſen 


$30. Conſuls, put the deſign of their Predeceſſors in executi- 
Bef. 7. C. on, and notwithſtanding the vigorous oppoſition of 
22%. the Gauls, paſſed the Po, and entered Inſubria; but 
ſulſhip, having ſuffered much both in their paſſage, and after- 


wards, and finding they could perform nothing of mo- _ 


Polyb.B. ment, they made a truce with this people, and retired * 


2. c. 32. into the territory of their friends the Cænomani. There 


they continued a while augmenting their army with 
auxiliaries; and then renewed their incurſions. on the 
Inſubrian plains at the foot of the Alps. Hereupon the 
princes of this nation, perceiving the fixed determina- 
tion of the Romans to ſubdue them, reſolved to put all 
to the hazard of a battle; and having collected their 
{trength, which amounted. to 50000 men marched 
againſt the enemy, and encamped within ſight of 


them, 


Zen. B. 8. It happened a little before this that the Romans were 


Plue. Life much frighten'd by various prodigies in the he avens, in 
of Marcel. the waters, and upon the earth. In Hetruria extraor- 
97 U dinary lights appeared in the air. At Ariminum three 
c. 13. '+ moons were ſeen at the ſame time. A river of Picenum 
rolled waters as red as blood. The Halians felt the vio- 
lent earthquake that overturned the Coloſſus of Rhodes. 
At Rome a vulture lighted-in the middle of the Forum, 
and ſtaid there a conliderable time. The Aug urs being 
conſulted upon theſe prodigies, declared that there muſt 
have been ſome defect in the ceremonial at the election 
of the Conſuls ; upon which, a courier was immediately 
diſpatched from the ſenate, with letters . 
twnem 
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them to return to Rome. But when theſe letters arrived, V. of R. 
the Conſuls being on the banks of the river Addua, were BS in 
in ſight of the powerful army of the Inſubrians; and J. C. 


. 222. 
Flaminius either gueſſing at the ſubſtance of the letters, 229 Con- 
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or having been informed of it by his friends, prevailed ſulſhip. by 
with his collegue not to open the packet till after the bat- | | ; ; 
tle. OE 1 | 1 

The Romans, being ſenſible that the enemy exceeded Penb. B 2. 
them in numbers, had intended to uſe the aid of thoſe “ 3%» 33 1 
Gauls with whom they had reinforced their army. But | WH 
now remembering the faithleſſneſs of theſe people, 8 
who were to be employed againſt troops of the ſame | 8 
nation, they could not reſolve to truſt them in the pre- 1 
ſent important conjuncture. At the ſame time it was 6 | | 
by no means proper to expreſs a diffidence of them, in \ 
ſuch a manner as ſhould give' them occaſion of quarrel. ' Wi 


Flaminius, to free himſelf from this perplexity, made 
his Gauls paſs to the other fide of the river on a bridge 
of boats; and then, by cauſing the boats to be hawl'd 
to his own fide, put it out of the power of thoſe ſuſ- 
petted troops to do him any harm during the action. 
By this means alſo his own army was left without any 
hopes but in victory; for the river which they had at 
their backs was unfordable. Thus far the conduct of 
HFlaminius appears commendable : but he was guilty of a 
great overſight in drawing up his army too near the 
brink of the river; for he left fo little ſpace between 
that and his rear, that had the Romans been ever ſo lit- 
tle prefled during the engagement, they had no whither 
to retire but into the water. However this defect of 
the Conſul's management was ſupplied by the bravery 
and ſkill of his ſoldiers, inſtructed by their Tribunes. 
Theſe officers had obſerved in former conflicts, that the 
Gauls were not formidable but in the ardour of their 
firſt attack, and that their (words were of ſuch. a fa- 
ſhion and temper as, after two or three good cuts, to 
ſtand bent in their hands, and ſo become uſeleſs to 
them if they had not time to ſtraighten them on the 
ground with their foot. The Tribunes therefore fur- 
niſhed the firſt line of the Roman troops with the arms 


of 
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Y. of R. of the triarii, or third line; that is to ſay, with long 


javelins, like our halberts, and ordered the ſoldiers, 
firſt to make uſe of theſe, and then to draw their ſwords. 


229 Con- Theſe precautions had the deſired ſuccels, The ſwords 


Zion. B. 8 
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of the Gauls by the firſt ſtrokes on the Roman javelins 
became blunted, bent, and uſeleſs; and then the Ro- 
mans cloſing in with them, ſtab'd them in the face and 
breaſt with their pointed ſwords, making a terrible 
ſlaughter. Nine thouſand of the enemy were killed, 
and ſeventeen thouſand taken priſon eres. 
After the action the Con/uls opened the packet. Furs, 
was for immediately obeying. the order; Flaminius in- 
liſted on purſuing the war: The victory, he faid, was, a 
Sufficient proof that there had been na defect in the auguries, 
and that the letters of revocation were wholly, from the 
envy of the ſenate, that he would finiſh his enter prize, and 
would teach the people not to be decerved by HE OBSERV ar 
TION or BIRDS, or any thing elſe. Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution he attacked and took. ſeveral caſtles, and one 
conſiderable town with the ſpoils of which he enriched 
his ſoldiers, to prepare them for his defence in that 
quarrel which he knew would ariſe between him and 
the Senate. His collegue would not accompany. him in 

_ theſe expeditions, but continued encamped, waiting to 
join him when he ſhould return from his incurſion, - 
When the two collegues came back to Rome with 
their armies, the people as well as the Senate at firft 
ſhow'd their reſentment, by a very cold reception ; but 
the troops of Flaminius, whom he had enriched, found 
means to prevail with the former to grant both the Con- 
Fuls the honours of the triumph. The Senate, however, 
obliged , theſe magiſtrates afterwards to depoſe them- 
ſelves; ſuch a reſpect, /ays Plutarch, had the Romans 
for religion, making all their affairs depend on the ſole 
will of the Gods, and never ſuffering, even in their 
greateſt proſperities, the leaſt contempt or neglect of 
the ancient oracles, or of the uſages of their country, 
being fully perſuaded, that what moſt contributed to 
the welfare of their ſtate was not the ſucceſs of their 
arms, but their ſteady ſubmiſſion to the Gods. ey | 
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Chap. XIV. The ROMAN HIS ToR X. 228) 
The Comitia being held by an interrex, M. Claudius V. of R. 
Marcellus (of a Plebeian branch of the Claudian family) 7 
who became afterwards ſo famous, was raiſed to the * 7 
Conſulate, with Cn. Cornelius Scipio. They were ſcarce 230 Con- 
enter'd upon their office when a deputation came to ſulſhip, 
Rome from the Inſubrians, to implore a peace; but the 7%. B. 
Senate at the inſtigation of the new Conſuls, who repre- © 34 
ſented thoſe Gauls as an untractable people, on whom 

there could be no dependance, diſmiſſed their deputies 

with a refuſal. Upon this they reſolved to bring into 

Ztaly a freſh inundation of Gæſatæ, who were always 

ready to fight for hire. Thirty thouſand of thoſe mer- 
cenaries croſs'd the Alps under the command of their 

king, Viridomarus. © Ent ED $7 130 F508 

Early in the ſpring the Conſuls paſs'd the Po, and 

laid ſiege to Acerræ, a place near that river, and in the — 
neighbourhood of Cremona, The Gauls were now 

ninety thouſand ſtrong, yet they thought it more 

— * oblige the Romans to raiſe the ſiege of that 

frontier town, by making a uſeful diverſion, than to 

hazard a battle. Viridomarus therefore with ten thou- 

ſand men paſs'd the Po, entered the Roman territories, 

and advanced towards Claſtidium in Liguria. Upon Pur. Life 
the news of this motion of the Gauls, Marcellus fol- of Mars. 
lowed by only two-thirds of the Roman cavalry, and ©... 
about ſix hundred of the light-armed infantry, left his | 
camp and came up with the enemy near the place before 
named. He drew up his little army all in one line, 

giving it as much extent as he could. The Gauls ſee- 

ing the infantry of the Romans ſo inconſiderable, and 

always deſpiſing their cavalry, had no doubt of the 
victory. But When the two armies were juſt ready to 

join battle, Yiridomarus advancing before his troops, 

defied the Roman general to ſingle combat. Marcellus 
Jjoyfully accepted the challenge (for ſingle combat was 

his talent). ruſhed upon his enemy, killed him and ſtrip- 

ped him of his armour ; and then the Ge/a/e were ſo 
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diſhearten'd that the victor, with his handful of Romans, bo 
Put them intirely to flight. = 3 5 FIT” * 
During the abſence of Marcellus, his collegue had 2 „ 4 bh 
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Y. of R. taken Acerræ, and laid ſiege to Milan (or Medivla nem ) 
$31- the chief city of Inſubria, but was himſelf beſteged by 


__ 7 C. the Gauls, while he lay before the town. The return 


230 Con- of the victorious Conſul changed the ſcene; the Geſate 


ſulſhip. quite diſcouraged broke up their camp, fled, and 
1 repaſs d the Alps; and Milan immediately ſurrendered 
* B. g. at diſcretion. Camo was reduced to the ſame neceſſity; 

and, in ſhort, the whole nation of the Inſubrians ſub- 
Vide Pigb. mitted to receive law from the republic. Inſubria and 
29 As. Liguria were now made one province, and called Ciſal- 


SJ" pine Gaul: and thus did all Laly become * to 


Rome, from the Alps to the Jonian ſea. 
Plut. Life The Senate decreed Marcellus a triumph, and it was 
of Marcel. la 
Faft. Ca. brians and Germans, which makes it probable that the 
pit. Geſate were originally German. The Conſul, in his 
triumphal proceſſion, caried on his ſhoulders a trophy of 
= i 1. the ſpoils of Viridomarus; and this was the third and 
g. xi. laſt triumph in which any epima ſpolia were ſeen at 
B. 2 c. Rome. As for Cornelius, Marcellus's collegue, he was 
33-F1. continued in the new province as Pro-Conſul, to regu- 
Y. of R late the affairs of it; and the ſame Comitia which allot- 
1355 ted him that poſt, choſe M. Minucius Rufus, and P. 
Bef. J. c. Cornelius Scipio Aſina to be the Conſuls for the new 
220 year. The conqueſt of ria, on the borders of the 


alli Adriatic, was the only military nnch during their ma- 


Eutrop. B. giſtracy. 


GE 7- 42 Yv CHAP. SVs. 

The ſecond Illyrian war. | 
EI i 5 A BOUT this time Demetrius of Pharos, whom the 
C. 10. 


b Roman republic had placed in the government of 
| Tibia, and guardianſhip of the young king Pinæus, 
= 5 _ ſeeing the Romans engaged in a troubleſome war with 
Eclog. ap. the Gauls, and that Carthage wanted only. a fair oppor- 
Val. tunity to break with them, had deſpiſed their orders, 
forced the Atintanes to renounce their alliance with the 
republic, and ſent fifty ſhips of war beyond Lyſſo 
to pillage the Iſlands, called — in the Archipe 
lago. : The 


d in the decree to be, for baving conquered the Inſu- 
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The new Conſuls IL. Veturius Philo, and C. Luta- V. ot R. 


tus, would have ſailed for /Ihricum; if they had not ,, 533: 


been forced to depoſe themſelves upon ſome defect * 8 


found in the ceremony of their election. They were 232 Con- 
ſucceeded by M. Amilius Lepidus and M. Valerius Læ,- ſulſhip. 
vinus; but the ſeaſon was now too far advanced to be- 74 Pigh. 

OT, nos A ad Ann, 
gin the expedition, ſo that it was poſtponed to the next 


Conſulſbip. [By a Cenſus taken this year, the number FF Epit. 


of Roman citizens fit to bear artis, appeared to be two 20. 
hundred ſeventy thouſand, two hundred and thirteen. 
The Cenſus, as uſual, was followed by a Luſtrum, the 
forty third from its inſtitution. ] a 

Born the Conſuls of the new year, M. Livius Sali- Y of > 
nator, and L. AÆmilius Paulus, imbarked for Uhyricum. 534. 1 
Demetrius had aſſiſted Philip, king of Macedon, (while Bet. 7 5 
a minor under the tuition of his uncle Antigonus Do- 218. 
ſon) in his wars with the Lacedæmonians, and had 8 
thereby ſecured himſelf a retreat with that prince, in Pohl. B. 


caſe of a diſaſter. He had alfo fortified Dimalum, a 3. c. 16. 
city of importance in /llyricum; and having aſſembled c. 18, 19. 


the choiceſt of his troops in the Iſland of Pharos, his 
own country, held his court there. Early in the ſpring 
Emilius fat down before Dimalum, and by ſurprizing 
efforts took it in ſeven days ; upon which all the old 
allies of Rome, who had been compelled to ſubmit to 


the tyrant, returned joyfully to their former engage- 


ments. The next attempt was upon Pharos, the laſt 
refuge of the traitor. As the enterpriſe was difficult, 
Emilius thought it neceſſary to join artifice to valour. 
The Roman fleet had two Conſular armies on board it; 


one of them was ordered to land in the Iſland, in the 


night, and hide itſelf in foreſts, and behind rocks. 
This done, a detatchment of the fleet appeared off Pha- 
ros, in open day, as it were with deſign to land ſome 


forces there. Demetrius drew his army out of the town, 


to the ſea-ſhore, -to hinder the deſcent; which when the 
Legionaries, that were already landed, perceived, they 
left their ambuſh, and marching filently ſeized an emi- 
nence between the city and the port. It was of the laſt 
conſequence to Demetrius to drive the Romans from this 
R 2 | . . "poſt, 
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418. 
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poſt, and therefore having encouraged his men he led 


them ſtrait to the attack. | : 
This gave the Conſuls on board the fleet an opportu- 
nity to make their deſcent, and then the /lhyrians find- 
ing themſelves inveſted on all ſides preſently took to 
flight. As for the regent he made his eſcape to Maced:n 
in a bark kept ready for that purpoſe. 5 . 
The defeat of the liyrian army was followed by the 
taking of Pharos, which the Romans firſt plundered and 
then levelled with the ground. Thus Rome became a 
ſecond time miſtreſs of [lyricum. However, ſhe did 
not reduce it to the ſtate of a Roman province, having 
ſome compaſſion for the young king, who had been 
embarked in theſe affairs merely by the fault of his 
guardians. | — 5 
The Conſuls returned to Rome and obtained a tri- 
umph for their victories. Their conduct, neverthe- 
leſs, had not been, in all reſpects, pleaſing to the peo- 
ple, as appeared after the expiration of their magiſtracy“. 


Livius and AÆmilius were then accuſed before the 


Frontin. 
Strat. B. 
4. c. 1. . 
45. Liuy, 
B. 29. c. 
37. 


Tribes of having applied a great part of the ſpoils 
taken from the enemy to their own uſe, and of having 
diſtributed the reſt of the booty partially among the ſol- 
diers. Æmilius upon his trial was acquitted, but Li- 
vius was condemned by all the Tribes, except the Ma- 
cian, an affront which he reſented to exceſs, as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter when he comes to be Cenſor. 


In this Conſulſhip the Senate obſerving, that the 
great concourſe of ſtrangers from Egypt and the Le- 


vant had introduced into the city the worſhip of Js and 
Of/iris, to whom ſeveral ſanctuaries were already built, 
ordered theſe to be all demoliſhed, agreeable to one 
of the twelve Tables, forbidding the worſhip of ſtrange 
Gods. No workman, however, would venture the 


© It was at this time Archagathus of Peloponneſus introduced ſurgery 


- Into Rome. At firſt he met with great applauſe, and a ſhop was built 


for him at the public charge, in a part of the city where four ſtreets 
met: But as his conſtant practice in the cure of wounds was to 
make large inciſions, which are painful remedies, his art ſoon fell 
into diſrepute, | 


guilt 
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Chap. XVI. Second Punic' Yar. 261 
mw of ſacrilege by doing it; ſuch credit had their wor- V. of R. 
ip gained among the people. The Conſul Amilinus Bel 5 8 
therefore, full of zeal for the religion and laws of his 218. 
country, laid aſide his Conſular robe, took a hatchet 233 Con- 
and beat down thoſe oratories to the ground. ſiulſhip. 
But the moſt important tranſaction of this year was OS "_ 
the planting colonies at Placentia and Cremona in the 6 3. 1 
Gallic territories; this being the chief motive which Ls. Epit. 
inclined the Boians and Inſubrians to favour Hannibal B 20. 
in his attempt upon /zaly, that memorable and ſurpi iſing 850 5 


event which is next to engage the reader's atten- 5 
tion. 6 , | 
CHAP. XVI The ſecond Panic war, or the 
war of Hannibal. 
Irs cauſes and commencement. = 
TWENTY-TWO years were now paſt, lince ,, Fe” 
Carthage, bending to the ſuperior fortune of 3 f 


Rome, had with ſhame and reluctance ſubmitted to the 
hard conditions of that treaty, which put an end to the 
iR ST Punic WAR, To relinquiſh the fairs Ifland of 
Sicily to an imperious rival was a fore and grievous ar- 
ticle; and perhaps the payment of thoſe large ſums, 
that were further exacted for the peace, was a yet 
more ſenſible mortification to a republic of avaricious 


' merchants: But neceſſity compell'd; nor could even 


the courage and abilities of the incomparable Amilcar 
furniſh any remedy, in the then difre/sful ſituation of 
affairs. For after the defeat of Hanno at the AÆgates, 
which made the Romans maſters of the ſea, neither the 
army of Amilcar at Eryx, nor the garriſons of Lilybe- See p. 
um and Drepanum could receive any ſupply of proviſi- 202. 
ons or military ſtores. Sicily therefore was unavoidably 
loſt: The army might be preſerved; but the only vi- 
ſible way to preſerve it was by a peace with the enemy. 
Amilcar's immediate object in the treaty was this pre- 
ſervation of the troops. Yet even this, neither he nor 
they would conſent to purchaſe at the expence of their 

| R 3 5 honour 
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honour as foldiers. They choſe rather to periſh, than 
to give up their arms. As for the annual ſums which 


the Conſul Lulatius demanded from Carthage, Amilcar, 


on the part of his republic, readily yielded to that im- 
poſition. Nor did he much heſitate in complying with 
the further demands of money, which the ten com- 
miſſioners from Rome inſiſted upon, before they would 


- ratify the peace. What render'd him fo tractable on 


B. B. c. 9. 


Polyb. L. 
3. c. 9. 


this head, was doubtleſs (beſide the danger of his army) 
the reſolution he had ſecretly form'd, that no more of 
the ſtipulated tribute - ſhould be paid, than was re- 
quired to be paid at the time of the ratification. For 
as we learn from Po!ybius, he was determined to renew 
the war againſt Rome as toon as it ſhould be poſſible to 
doit. Whatever fears ſome of the citizens of Carthage 
might have of the war's being transfer'd from Sicily ' 
to their own gates, if a peace were not_concluded, it 
is evident that Amilcar with that army of hardy veterans 
he then commanded, feared no enemy but famine ; 
and could he have found means to tranſport thoſe 
troops ſafely into Africa, without a peace, he would have 
enter'd into no treaty with rhe Roman. + 
The indignation of Amilcar, when he was thus con- 
ſtrain'd to leave Eryx and abandon Sicily, is aſſign'd by 
Polybius for the FirsT Cavs of that memorable. war 
which we are going to enter upon: For though this 
implacable enemy of the Romans did not live to at- 
tempt that vengeance, which to his laſt breath he was 
ever meditating, we ſhall preſently fee, that his ſpirit of 
revenge was not extinguiſhed by his death. 

The dreadful and deſtructive conflict at home, to 
which on his return thither from Sicily he was obliged 
to give all his attention during more than three years, 
unavoidably ſuſpended the execution of his purpoſe 


againſt Rome. And when that domeſtic diſturbance 


See p. 


was happily quell'd, the treaſury and ſtrength of Car- 
tbage were too much exhauſted to furniſh what was ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport her in fo arduous an enterprize. The 
Romans ſenſible of her weakneſs, took advantage of it 


| (as we have ſeen) to extort from her not only the ceſſion 


* 


| Chap. XVI. Secund Punic War. 263 
of Sardinia, but the fum of 1200 talents; a fine 
ſnameleſsly demanded for the reparation of an injury 

they had not received. And this odious extortion is held 

| to be the st:conD and the pRINCIPAL CAUSE of that Pobb. B. 

var which followed it at almoſt 20 years diſtance. For 3: © 19. 

ſo barefaced an injuſtice, fo inſulting a procedure, as it 
furniſhed. Carthage with a juſt ground to attack the Ro- 
mans whenever ſhe ſhould be in a condition to do it, fo it 
alſo brought all the Carthaginians in general to concur 
with their brave captain in his reſentment and deſigns 
it being now ſufficiently manifeſt that they muſt either 
reſolve to become obedient ſubjects of Rome, or take 
ſome effectual meaſures to render themſelves the more 
potent republic. „ 35 
With this view Amilcar, ſoon after the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of tranquillity at home, by the ſuppreſſion of the 
mercenaries and rebels, had a new army committed to 


8 him, to be employ'd in extending the Cartbaginian em- 
7 pire in Spain; a country that both abounded with rich- 
8 es and was able to ſupply the republic with a ſufficient 
8 number of brave troops to make head againſt thoſe 


multitudes of ſoldiers with which Itaßy furniſh'd the Ro- 
' mans. | | 
# How deeply Amilcar's hatred to Rome had rooted it- 
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A ſelf in his heart, and that revenge was his chief aim in 
is this expedition, we have a fingular and inconteſtable 
. proof, in what he did juſt before his departure from 
8 Africa, His fon Hannibal, at that time about nine c. 11. 
of years old, was with him, when he perform'd a ſacrifice 

to Jupiter for the ſucceſs of his intended voyage. The 
o rites being all ended, and Amilcar having order'd the 
4 reſt of the aſſiſtants to withdraw, he call'd his ſon to 
8, him, and tenderly careſſing the boy, aſked him, whe- 
ſe ther he were willing to accompany him into Spain? 
* The boy not only moſt readily declared his conſent, 1 
pe but with all the blandiſhments and eager vivacity pe- | 
e. culiar to children, begg'd of his father, that he would | 
TY permit him to go. Amilcar then taking him by the | 
in hand led him to the altar, made him lay his hand #1 
on | R 4 upon ; 
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upon it, touch the ſacrifice; and ſwear, that he would 
never be in friendſhip with the Romans. 3 
Pohyb. 8B. THE CARTHAGINIAN paſs'd the Streights of Her- 
2. 6. 1. cules, and landed with his army on the . co coaſt of 
Spain. Nine years he conducted the war in this coun- 
try with uninterrupted ſucceſs, reducing many nations 
to the obedience of his republic e: but at length, in a 
battle which he fought with the Vettones, a people of 
Portugal. Lufitania, (defending himſelf a long time with admira- 
ble reſolution) he was encompaſſed and lain ; carrying 
with him to the grave the ſame great honour and repu- 
Liv.B. tation, which by many ſignal victories he had acquired, 
21. C. 10. together with the name * a ſecond Mars, 5 
See dp. This happened about the time when the Romans 
245 made their firſt expedition againſt the Ihrians. 
Polyb. B.2. Upon the death of Amilcar, the command of the 
c. 13. army was given to his ſon-in-law Aſdrubal, at that time 
21. . 2. admiral of the gallies. He was no bad ſoldier, and a 
very able ſtateſman; by his wiſdom and gentle man- 
ners attracting the good will of many princes of that 
country, and gaining more ſubjects to Carthage by his 
wonderful addreſs in negotiation, then his predeceſſor 
had done by the ſword. He alſo built new Carthage, 
(the preſent Carthagena) a town commodiouſly ſituated 
to be a magazine of arms, and to receive ſuccours from 
Africa, hos. | 


© According to Zonarat, in the Conſulate of Q. Fabius and M. Pom- 
ponius, in the 520 of Rome, when Amilcar had been about five years 
in Spain] the Romans believing that the wars they had to ſuſtain a- 
gainſt the Ligurians and Sardinians, were _ to the ſecret practices 
of the Carthaginians, ſent to theſe ſome ambaſſadors, who demanded 
of them in harſh terms, certain ſums of money due by treaty, and 
that they ſhould forbear touching at any of the iſlands in the Roman 
juriſdiction: and to gain the readier compliance to theſe demands, 
the ambaſſadors preſented a caduceus and a javelin, the one a ſym- 
bol of peace, the other of war, bidding the Senate take their choice. 
The Carthaginians nothing terrified at this menace, anſwer'd that 
they would chuſe neither, but would readily accept aubichſoever they ſhould 
think fit to leave them. | | 

If this ſtory [which does not ſeem probable] be true, the boldneſs 
of the Carthaginians proceeded doubtleſs from the great ſucceſs of 4- 
milcar in Spain. | Y 


ROME 
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Roms began now to be alarm'd. Her jealouſy of 
Carthage had. been aſleep during Amilcar's remote con- 
queſts in Spain But the formidable growth of her ri- 


val's power under the management of Aſdrubal awaken- 


ed it. She did not dare, however, to exact any thing 


of the Cartbaginians very grievous, or to commence 
| hoſtilities againſt them, being at this time in extreme 
dread of the Gauls, who threatned her with an invaſi- See p.247. 
on. Ambaſſadors were therefore ſent to! Aſdrubal, to Polyb. B. 
draw him by fair words into a treaty, wherein he ſhould ? © 13: 


covenant, bat the Carthaginians would confine their 
arms within the Iherus. No mention was made of any 
other part of Spain in this treaty. 


© As the Spaniſh affairs had no relation to the peace 


between the two ſtates, this demand was unreaſonable; 


and the Romans ſeem to have ſought by it a pretext of 


quarrel, when by freeing themſelves from the Gauls, 
they ſhould be in a condition to begin a new war with 


Carthage. For ſhould Aſdrubal refuſe to engage, or 
engaging not perform, they would in either caſe be fur- 


niſned with ſuch a pretext, . though perhaps in neither 
would the pretext be * 2. Si: | 


Aſdrubal was full of the ſame ſpirit as Amilcar, and 


had the ſame deſigns ever at heart. Howeyer he made 
no difficulty to comply with the motion of the ambaſ- 
ſadors, having much to do before he could paſs that 
boundary which the Romans were for fixing to his con- 
queſts. 


By this treaty, Rome acquired ſome reputation in Sir V. R. 


Spain. For when it was conceived by the Spaniards, 


that the African republic, which ſought to be miſtreſs 
over them, ſtood herſelf in fear of a more potent ſtate, 
they began to turn their eyes hither for protection; and 
the Saguntines, whoſe city was on the ſouth- ſide of the 


Iberus, entered into a confederacy with the Romans, and 
were gladly received. 


— 


hy According to Appian the treaty was made at Carthage, but the 
fequel proves this to be falſe. | | 


© This will be explained when we come to the proper place for it. 
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MWurn A/drubal had govern'd in Spain for the ſpace 
of eight years, he was treacherouſly murder'd f by a 
certain Gaul whom he had provoked by ſome injury. 
The Carthaginians, upon receipt of this news ſuſpended 
the nomination of a new commander, till they could 
learn the inclinations of the army; and they no ſooner 
underftood that the ſoldiers had unanimoufly made 
choice of © Hanmbal for their leader, than they called an 
aſſembly, and with one voice ratified the election. | 

Hannibal, ſoon after his confirmation in the com- 


mand of the troops, undertook the reduction of the 


f Livy and Appian ſay, that Aſdrubal was killed in revenge by a 
ſlave, whoſe maſter he had put to death. | 

8 It is ſurpriſing that the judicious Mr. Rollin (in his Hiſt. Anc. 380.) 
ſhould follow Liuy, in ns ta idle ſtory full of abſurdity, and 
which he afterwards (following again the ſame author) manifeſtly 
contradicts. | i 

The Latin hiftarian reports, that Aſarubal [about three years be- 
fore his death] wrote to Carthage ta have Hannibal, who was then 
* hardly at the age of puberty, ſent to him, that the young man might 
*© be trained up to war, fo as one day to imitate his father's proweſs. 
% He adds, that Hanns and others oppoſed this motion in the Senate, 
“ imputing to Aſdrubal diſhoneſt® intentions with regard to the lad; 
but that it was carried by a majority. That Hazxibal arriving in 
« Spain drew all eyes upon him; and that the old ſoldiers obſerved 
„ in his perſon and manner, a wonderful refemblance to his father, 
« Sc. That he ſerved three years under A/arabal, and was then 
declared general of the army.” Now is there the leaſt probability, 
either that Hannibal ſhould arrive at ſuch a maſterly knowledge in the 
art of war in three years ſervice; or that the Carthaginians ſhould 
truſt the conduct of their army and their empire in Spain to a young 


man of fo ſhort experience ? That Livy was very careleſs in delivering 


this tradition, appears ſufficiently from the age he gives to Hannibal, 
at the time of his being ſent into Spain at Aſarubals requeſt, Hunc 


VIX DUM PUBEREM, when he was ſcarce faurteen. By the hiſtorians 
own account Hannibal was nine when Amilcar went into Spain ; Amil- 


car lived there nine years; and Aſarubal had commanded near five 
years, before he ſent for the young man. | | 

Mr. Rollis aware, I ſuppoſe, of this inconſiſtency, drops the wiz 
dum puberem, and makes Hannibal to be twenty-two at the time of his 
going from Carthage to A/drubal ; and by this indeed he avoids the 
anachroniſm : but then he ſeems not to have been aware, that the 
whole ſtory is overthrown by what Hannibal ſays in the Senate of 
Carthage at the end of the ſecond Punic war, That he had never before 
been at home ſince be was xing years old. See Lian, B. 30 and Mr. 
Rollin, Vol. I. p. 486. 

I. Olcades. 


1 
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Olcades, The ſucceſs was anſwerable to his deſires. 
Having amais'd much treaſure by the ſale of the booty 
taken in ſeveral towns, he marched to New Carthage, 
which he made his winter quarters; where liberally 
paying the. ſoldiers who had ferved under him; and 

promiſing them farther gratifications, he both gain'd 
their affections, and infpir'd them with extraordinary 
hopes. i Ye 15 

Early the next ſpring he led his army againſt the Pohb. B. 
Vaccæi, and made a fortunate expedition: but in his 3: Cc. 14+ 
return home, being attack'd by the Carpetani, whom 
great numbers of the fugitive Olcades and Vaccæi 
(driven out of their own countries) had joined, he was 

reduced to very great ſtreights. Could the enemy 
have compelled him to a pitched battle, he had in- 
evitably been undone; but he, with great ſkill, making 
a ſlow retreat, till he had got the river Tagus beetween 
him and them, ſo judiciouſly diſpoſed his horſe and 
elephants, as entirely to defeat their endeavours to croſs 
the river after him, which they attempted to their pro- 
digious loſs, by ſeveral fords at one and the fame time. 
After which paſſing the river himſelf, and purſuing 
his advantage, he, with terrible flaughter, routed this 
army of 100000 Barbarians, 

The Vaccæi being thus vanquifh'd there remained 

no nation on that fide the Iberus, who durſt think of 
oppoſing the Carthaginians, except the Saguntines. 
Hannibal had hitherto carefully forbore all holliry a- 
gainſt this people, being ever mindful of his father's - 
advice, which was, to avoid giving occaſion to the Ro- 
mans to declare war againſt Carthage, untill ſuch time as 
by the enlargement of her dominion and ftrength ſhe 
was in a condition to cope with them. This time was 
now at hand; and the great ſucceſs of the Caribaginian 
arms in Spain, under the conduct of Amilcar, Aſdrubal, 
and Hannibal, is therefore aſſigned by Polhbius for the 
THIRD CAUSE of the sEconD PUNIC WAR. 

While Hannibal was meditating the firſt blow he in- B. 3. e. 
tended to give, and was clearing the way for the attack, 10. 1 

by the ſeveral enterprizes abovementioned, the Sagun- 3 
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Polyb. B. tines diſpatched frequent meſſengers to the Romans, 
3- ©. 15. partly out of apprehenſion of their own impending 


c. 16. 


e. $5. 


danger, and partly out of friendſhip to their allies, that 


they might be perfectly informed of the progreſs of the 
Caribaginians. Little attention was given, at Rome, to 
theſe advices, for a long time; but at laſt it was judged 


proper to ſend ſome ambaſſadors into Spain, to examine 


into the truth of the facts. 

Hannibal having carried his conqueſts as far as he 
had propoſed that year, returned to take up his winter 
quarters in New Carthage, which was then become the 
ſeat of the Carthaginian government in Spain. There 


he found the Roman ambaſſadors; and, giving them 


audience, was by them admoniſhed, * upon no account 
* to attempt any thing againſt the Sag untines, a people 
received into the protection of Rome; and allo to be 
* mindful of the treaty with A/druba!, and to forbear 

* paſling the river /berus.” 

HanNniBAL, young, full of martial fire, fortunate in 
his enterprizes, and mortally hating the Romans, an- 
ſwered with a careleſs and haughty air, (Eng a 
friend to the Saguntines) That a (edition having for- 
* merly happened among the citizens of Saguntun, the 
* Romans, to whole arbitration they referred the diſpute, 
© had unjuſtly condemned to death ſome of the ma- 
giſtrates; and that he would not ſuffer this injuſtice 
to go unpuniſhed ; for it had ever been the cuſtom of 
the Carthaginians to undertake the cauſe of thoſe who 
were wrongfully perſecuted.” _ 

The ambaſſadors departing with this anſwer, failed 
to Carthage (purſuant to their inſtructions, in caſe of 
ſuch a reception from Hannibal) there to expoſtulate 
upon the matter with the Senate; though they well 


* 


- © £6 


ſaw, that. a war was unavoidable. Little indeed did 


they imagine that Italy would be the theatre of it; but 
concluded that Saguntum and its territory would be the | 
ſcene of action. 
Hannibal at the ſame time ſent to Corthage for ; in- 
ſtructions how to proceed, with regard to the Sagun- 
tines, who, as be ſaid, encouraged by their confede- 
| * racy 
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* racy with Rome, committed many outrages againſt Lv. B. a. 
| © thoſe who were in alliance with Carthage.” According © 


my at his back. He farther conſidered, that this town, 
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to Livy, theſe allies of Carthage were the Turdetani, 
between whom and the Saguntines, Hannibal had con- 
trived to raiſe a quarrel, that he might have a pretence, 
in quality of friend to the former, to attack the latter. 
What anſwer the Roman ambaſladors received from 
the Caribaginian Senate is not recorded; but we may 


well gather from the ſequel], that it was by no means 
ſatisfactory. The Senate of Rome, nevertheleſs, being 


in the ſame prepoſſeſſion as their ambaſſadors, concern- 
ing the ſeat of the war, that it would be in a remote 
country; and conſidering alſo that the war when once 


begun would probably be carried to a great length, re- P.. B. 3. - 


ſolved, before they entered upon it, to give a period c. 16. 


firſt to their affairs in /lyricum, and puniſh the perfid 


of Demetrius; believing that they ſhould be able to ef- 
fect this, and yet have ſufficient opportunity to defeat 
the deſigns of Hannibal. | * 
But theſe proved vain deliberations; for Hannibal 
was too much in earneſt. He marched with his army 
towards Sagunium, at the ſame time that the Roman 
Conſuls embarked for Iliyricum; and before the Con- 
ſuls had finiſned their expedition Saguntum was taken. 
The Carthaginian uſed the more diligence in attacking c. 17. 
this ſtrong and wealthy city, for many weighty conſi- 
derations. The reduction of Saguntum would probably 
deprive the Romans of all hope of making war in Spain: 
the nations, he had already conquered, terrified by this 
new ſucceſs of his arms, would be held in better obe- 
dience; and thoſe who were yet unconquered would 
ſtand in greater awe of his power. And, what was 
ſtill of greater importance, he ſhould be able to purſue 
his enterprizes with more ſecurity when he had no ene- 


ſhould he take it, would yield him large ſupplies of 
treaſure for carrying on the war; that his army would 
be more at his devotion when he had enriched them 
with booty; and that he ſhould be enabled to ep ore 
e | _ timle 
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himſelf friends at Carthage, by ſending thither a part of 
the ſpoil. - 3 | | | 
From all theſe motives he was indefatigable in preſ- 
ſing the ſiege; wh.ch nevertheleſs laſted many months. 
The Roman Senate no ſooner received advice of his 


having begun it, but they ſent ambaſladors into Spain 


with inſtructions to give him warning to deſiſt, and, in 


caſe of his refuſal, to ſail to Carthage and there demand 
of the Senate, the delivering up * their general to the 
Romans, by way of compenſation for the breach of the 
league between the two ſtates. | | | 
HaxxIB AL hearing of the arrival of theſe ambaſſadors 
on the coaſt of Spain, diſpatched ſome meſſengers to 
meet them at the ſea-ſide, and to ſignify to them, that 
neither would it be ſafe for them to come to his 


quarters; nor had he leiſure to give them audience.” 


And, as he knew very well to what place they would 

direct their courſe, after receiving ſuch a meſſage, he 
without delay ſent proper emiſſaries to Carthage to 
prepare the chiefs of the Barchine faction for the occa- 
ion. 5 | 


Livy reports that Hanno, the avowed enemy of A. 


milcar's family, and the head of the oppoſite faction, 


was the only man, in the Car;haginian Senate, who was 
for complying with the demands of Rome; and that he 


| ſpoke to this effect: | 


How often have I conjured you by thoſe Gods, 
who are the witneſſes and arbiters of leagues and 
*< . treaties, not to ſuffer any of Amilcar's race to com- 


mand your armies! How often have I told you, that 
neither the manes nor the progeny of that man would 


© ever be at reſt, and that no friendſhip, no peace with 


the Romans could be preſerved inviolate, ſo long as 


there remained one alive of the Barcbine name and 
family! Hannibal is an aſpiring youth, proudly ambi- 


© tious of being a monarch ; and who thinks nothing 


ſo conducive to his purpoſe, as to draw upon us war 


after war, that ſo he may live in arms, and be always 


© ſurrounded with legions: and you, by making him 
the general of your armies, have furniſhed fuel to 
10 | | Sa 
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© his fire; you have fed the flame which now ſcorches 
you. Your forces at this time beltege Saguntum, 
* contrary to the faithiof treaties, What can you expect, 
but that Carthage will be ſoon inveſted by the Roman 


legions, under the conduct of thoſe very Gods, who 
in the former war took vengeance on us for the likes 
© perfidiouſneſs? Are you yet to learn what kind of 


* enemies they are whom you provoke? Are you ſtill 
ſtrangers to yourſelves? Are you ignorant of the for- 
tunes of the two republies? 2 

© Your. worthy general would not vouchſafe the am- 


* 


baſſadors of your, allies a hearing; he has violated 


the law of nations. The ambaſſadors of our friends, 


_ © worſe treated than the meſſengers from an enemy 


© were ever known to be, have now recourſe to you. 
* They demand ſatisſaction for the unjuſt violation of 
* a treaty. They would have you clear the body. of 


the ination from the ſhame of ſo odious a breach of 


faith, by giving up into their hands the author of the 
crime. The more moderate they are at preſent, the 


* more exaſperated, I fear, and the more implacable 
* will they be hereafter, Remember the Agates, and gee p. 
„tlie affair of Eryx, with all the calamities you ſuffered 248. 


for four and twenty years together. And yet we had 
© not then this boy at the head of our armies, but his 


father, Amilcar himſelf, a ſecond Mars, as ſome are 


pleas d to ſtyle him. But we could not then forbear 
making attempts upon Tarentum in violation of trea- 


ties, as we do now upon Saguntum. The Gods de- 
clared themſelves againſt us in that war, and, in ſpight 


« of all our pretences of right, made appear by giving 


8 Hejino refers here (as he afterwards. explains himſelf) to-ſome 
attempts of the Carthaginians npon Tarentum, [at the time, a i 
poſe, when Pyrrþus's troops held that city. See Vol. III. p. 60.] In 


the Epit. of Liur, B. 14. it is ſaid, bat the Carthaginians came with 
a fleet to'the ſuccour of Tarentum, aubereby they broke their league cuiib 
the Romans. And this:doubtleſs is the foundation Whereon Zonnras 
builds His report, that the motive affign'd by the Romans -for their be- 
ginring the fir Punic war, was the afſiflance <which-theCarthaginians 


d given the Tarentines againff Rome. See p. 132. of this Vol. 


victory 


* 
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viclory to our enemies, which of the two nations had 
* unjuſtly broken the league. F508 


. **Tis againſt Carthage that Hannibal now plants his 
* mantelets and erects his towers; it is her wall that 
© he now ſhakes with his battering rams. The ruins of 
© Saguntum (I wiſh I may prove a falſe prophet!) will 
fall upon our heads; and the war begun with the Sa- 
© gunlines muſt be maintained againſt the Romans. 
But, ſay you, ſhall we then deliver up Hannibal 
into the hands of his enemies? I know that my opi- 
nion will have little weight with you, becauſe of the 
old animoſlities between his father and me: yet 1 


c 


© muſt declare, that, as I rejoiced when Amilcar fell, 
© becauſe, had he lived, he would have engaged us 
© before now in a war with the Romans, ſo I hate and 
+ deteſt this youth as a fury and the firebrand to kin- 
dle a Roman war. Yes, I think it fit, that Hannibal 
be delivered up to expiate the breach of the league; 
and, if no body had demanded him, I ſhould: vote to 
have him tranſported to the remoteſt corner of the 
© earth, whence his name might never reach our ears 
to diſturb the repoſe of our ſtate. 5 


My concluſion therefore is, that deputies be forth- 
with ſent to Rome to pacify the Senate, others into 
Spain, with orders to the army to raiſe the ſiege of 
Saguntum, and deliver up their general to the Ro- 
mans; and a third deputation to the Saguntines to 
6 make reparation for the injuries they have ſuſtain- 
The Senate, though they heard this orator with 
reſpectful attention, as a man of authority and reputa- 
tion among them, paid no regard to his remonſtrance, 
invective, or advice on the preſent occaſion, ' Nay, the 


o . 


The reader, I am perſuaded, will not eaſily believe, that a 
ſpeech of this tenor was really delivered either by Hanns or an 
other Carthaginian, Senator. The greater part of the matter of it 
doubtleſs belongs to Livy no leſs than the form. However, thus 
much we may conclude from the party ſpirit of Hanne, that he diſ- 
approved the proceedings of Hannibal, and was againſt a rupture 
with Rome, | 

| Senators 


an 
I 


tors 
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Senators in general exclaimed, that he had ſpoken Liv. B. 


— 


more like an enemy than a ſubject of Carthage. As- © if: 


1 


for the Roman ambaſſadors, they were diſmiſſed with 

this anſwer, © That the war was begun by the Sagun- 

tines and not by Hannibal. And that the Romans 

* would act injuriouſly to Cartbage, if to her ancient 
alliance with them, they preferred the later friendſhip 

6 of the Sagunti nas og fn, IS a 
Hannibal was all this time preſſing the ſiege of Sa- Polyb. B. 
guntum with uninterrupted diligence. He animated 3 © 7. 
his ſoldiers in perſon, working in the trenches, among 
them and mingling with them in all hazards. The 


defence was brave even to obſtinacy; and it is ſaid to 


have laſted eight months. When the beſieged could Liv. B. 


no longer hold our, many of the citizens, rather than 2 14. 
liſten to the hard terms of peace which Hannibal ex- | 


acted, (as the giving up their arms, leaving their city 

to be demoliſned, and moving off with nothing more 

of all their ſubſtance than two ſuits of apparel) threw. 
themſelves into a great fire, where they had firſt caſt 

all their moſt valuable effects. While this was doing, 

it happened that a tower, which had been much bat- 

tered and ſhaken, fell down on a ſudden. A body of 
Carthaginians immediately entered at the breach; and 
Hannibal, upon notice of this accident, ſeizing the 
8 made a general aſſault and carried the 

place without difficulty. He gave orders, that all who 

were found in arms ſhould be put to the ſword; an un- 
neceſſary order, for they themſelves were firmly deter- 
mined to die fighting: many of the inhabitants ſhut 
themſelves up with their wives and children, and burnt 

the houſes over their heads. But notwithſtanding all | 
this deſtruction of men and effects, the place yielded p,z. B. 
to the conquered great ſtore of wealth and many 3. C. 17. 
ſlaves. The money he appropriated for carrying on 

the war againſt Rome; the ſlaves he divided among the 
ſoldiers; and all the rich houſhould ſtuff he ſent to 
Carthage. 8 | 


The Roman ambaſſadors who had been diſpatched to Liv. B. 


the Carthaginian Senate brought the anſwer, they had 21. c. 16. 


Vol. III. 3. there 
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274 The Roman HisTorRy. Book IV. 
there received, to Rome, about the ſame time that the 
news arrived of the deſtruction of Saguntum. Pf 

Livy tells us, that the compaſſion of the Romans for 
this unfortunate city, their ſhame for having failed to 
ſuccour ſuch a faithful ally, their indignation againſt 

the Cartbaginians, and their apprehenſion of the main 

event of things, (as if the enemy were already at the 

gates of Rome; ) all theſe various paſſions were ſo ſtrong 

in their minds, that at firſt they only mourned: and 
trembled, inſtead of conſulting for the common ſafety. 

But it being now no longer a queſtion whether they 

ſhould enter into a war, 'they quickly began to make 

the neceſſary preparations for action. The Conſuls P. 

Y. of R. Cornelius Scipio, and Tib. Sempronius Longus drew lots 
35- for their provinces. * Sicily and Africa fell to Semipronius, 


ao 74 C. and Spain to Cornelius. Sempronius with two Raman le- 


234 Con- gions, conſiſting each of 4000 foot and 3oo horſe, and 


ſulſhip. with 16000 foot and 1800 horſe of the allies on board 
Livy, B. a fleet of 160 gallies, was to go firſt into Siciq and 


21. e. 17. thence into Africa, in caſe the other Conſul ſhould 


prove ſtrong enough to hinder the Carthaginians from 
coming into Italy. Cornelius for this purpoſe had two 
Roman legions, with 14000 foot and 1600 horſe of the 
allies committed to his conduct ; and with a fleet of 
60 quinqueremes, he was to fail to Spain, and endea- 
vour to prevent Hannibal's leaving that country. The 
Conſul had no ſtronger a navy appointed him, ' becauſe 
it was {uppoſed that the enemy would not come by ſea, 
nor chuſe to fight in that kind of ſervice. And his 
army was alſo the leſs numerous, becauſe the Pretor 
Manlius had two Roman legions with 10000 foot and 
1000 horſe of the allies to guard the province of Gaul. 
The whole number of the forces raiſed by the republic 
on this occaſion was 24000 Roman foot and 1800 horſe, 
40000 foot and 4400 horſe of the allies; and their 
ſhips of war amounted to 220. > T6 5p 
Theſe extraordinary preparations ſufficiently; thew 
the terror the Romans were in at the approaching was. 
And indeed it will not appear to be ill grounded, if 
we confider, that the Caritbaginiaus ever ſince Amilcar's 


going 


_ 
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going into Spain had been fighting and conquering, V. of E. 


and that the Spaniards, by whom their army was 87 0 
12 


ſtrengthened, were men ſteady even to obſtinacy. Be- Bef. 


ſides, the Ramen republic had now no general equal to Fe” 6 


Hannibal, a man of immenſe views; ever judicious in ſulſhip- 
his enterprizes; a wonderful genius for ſeizing the cri- 4b. Vert. 
tical moment to execute his deſigns; the greateſt maſ. B. 8. 
ter in the art of appearing not to act, when he was 

moſt buſy ; inexhauſtible of expedients; as ſkilful in 
recovering himſelf out of danger, as in drawing an 


enemy into it. He had been bred up to arms 


from his infancy, and though now only in the flower of 
his age, had the experience of ſeveral years command 


of an army. For Aſarubal being himſelf no great 
warrior had committed to him the conduct of all dan- 


gerous and difficult enterprizes. So that no general z. B. 
then living had had more exerciſe than he; nor were 21. c. 4. 


any troops better diſeiplined than his. Hunnibal's de- 


ſign of carrying the war from the remote parts of Spain 
into the very center of Italy, is ſaid by an ingenious 


writer, to be the baldeſt project that ever captain durſt 


conceive, and what was juftrfled only by ibe event.” But 444. Vert. 
this does not ſeem to have been the opinion of Pohybius, Polyb. B. 
Who cells us, that Hannibal had taken all prudent mea - 3. ch. 34. 
ſures for facilitating his march, and for; ſecuring the d inf. 
aſſiſtance of the Gauls about the Alps and about the 180 
Po, which it was the eaſier to do, becauſe he and they 


had one common intereſt with reſpect to the Romans, the 


Though the Romans made the preparations above 
mentioned for war, as 4 thing certain and unavoidable, Pilyb. B. 
yet that nothing might be wanting to the exact. obfer- . __ 


7 * 
* » % 5 & * Þ 


vance of forms, they diſpatched a third embaſſy ten Ziv. B. 


1 2 . * 2 
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_Þ Polybizs mentions only two embaſſies from Rome to the Carther:- 
ntens, on the affair of Saguntzz, one before sbs fiege, another after r+- 
town was taken. © Livy alſo mentions only two; but, according 
him, the firſt was during the fiege, when (he tell us) Hannibal refutet 


tde ambaſſadors an audience; the ſecond, after the reduction of th= 


place. That we may not reject Polybiuss authority, who relates an 
4 S 2 audience 
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Y. of R. Carthage; to demand once more, what they did not 


93 


Bet. F.C expect would be yielded, That Hannibal and his coun- 


cil ſhould be delivered up to them'; and the ambaſſadors 


234 Con- were alſo nom inſtructed to declare war in caſe of re- 


ſulſhip. 


RPA 


When they were come to Carthage, and admitted to 


audience, the Senate heard the haughty demand they 


Polyb. L. 
3. c. 21. 


brought with a coldneſs, approaching to contempt. 


Nevertheleſs, one of the Senators beſt qualified, was 
directed to ſpeak in maintenance of the Cartbaginian 
cauſe. This orator, without taking the leuſl notiet of 
the treaty made with Aſdrubal, (as if no ſuch treaty had 
been made, or, if made, was nothing to the purpoſe, 
becauſe made without authority) dwelt wholly on that 
which was concluded at the end of the Sicilian war; in 
audience which Hannibal, before the ſiege of Saguntum, gave at Car- 
thagena to ſome ambaſſadors from Rome; nor yet accuſe Livy or bis 
vouchers of inventing the ſtory, of Hannibal refuſing audience, and 
of all that followed- thereupon at Carthage, we have fuppoſed (what 
ſeems moſt probable) that there were three embaſſies from Rome in re- 
lation to Saguntum, the firſt before the ſiege, the ſecond while it was 
carrying on, the third after the place was taken. 


To the firſt ambaſſadors Hannibal gave audience and a baughty 


anſwer, of which they made complaint to the Carthginian Senate. 
' Thoſe who came next were refuſed audience by him, and they alſo 


| carried their complaints to Carthage, The laſt embaſſy was ſent only 


to Carthage, He THI * a Binn 

Father Catrou, not liking, I ſuppoſe, that the Romans ſhould appear 
in ſo diſadvantageous a light as they do, upon this occaſion, is angry 
with Livy, for making them ſend even twice to Carthage before they 
declare war; though if any thing may be depended upon in the Ro. 
man (tory, this fact has a title to credit. a 


It may indeed ſeem hard to be accounted for, that the Romans, 
contrary to their former methods of proceeding, ſhould ſo ſhamefully 
neglect to ſuccour their allies, the Saguntines, and, when the caſe re- 
quired the moſt vigorous meaſures, ſhould loſe ſo much time in vain 
and fruitleſs embaſſies to a people they had formerly vanquiſhed and 
rendered tributary. Chevalier Fo/ard conjectures, that the Romans | 
were really intimidated by Hannibals ſuperior genius and ſkill in war, 
being conſcious of their having no general of equal ability with the 
Cartbaginian. And may we not alſo reaſonably ſuppoſe, that at the 
time when Hannibal began to threaten Saguntum, the Roman republic 
was not in a condition to ſend by ſea into Spain an army of ſufficient. 
ſtrength to make head againſt the numerous and victorious troops of 
Carthage? | DN I. | a 22 "IL 1 

which, 
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which, as he alledged, there was no mention of Spain. V. of R. 
He allowed indeed, that it was there covenanted, that 3% . 
neither of the contracting parties ſhould make war on — — 
the allies of the other, but added, that the Saguntines 234 Con- 
were entirely out of the queſtion, they not being at tulſhip. 
that time in alliance with Rome; and he cauſed the arti- 
ticles oft the-preaty to be red. 
The Romans refuſed abſolutely to enter into a verbal 
diſcuſſion of this point. They ſaid, there might have 
been room for ſuch a diſcuſſion, had Saguntum been 
then in the ſame ſtate as formerly, but that this city =_ 
having been ſacked, contrary to the faith of treaties, the 
Carthaginians muſt either clear themſelves of perfidy, 
by delivering up the authors of the injuſtice, or con- 
fels themſelves guilty, by refuſing the ſatisfaction re- 
quired. And finding that the Senate would give no 
anſwer to the queſtion, whether: Saguntum was befieged 
by private or public authority, but would confine the de- 
bate to the juſtice or injuſtice of | the action, the eldeſt of £ivy, B. 
the ambaſſadors, gathering up the ſkirt of his gown, \.' Por = | 
and making a hollow in it, Here, aid be, we bring B. 3. c. 
+ you Peace and War, take which you will.“ At which 33. 
they all cried out with one voice, Give us which you 
, da 1 give. you War then, ſaid the ambaſſador, 
letting his robe looſe again. WłW-a'ᷣe accept it, they all an- 
| ſwered, and with the ſame ſpirit that we accept it, we 
_ wwill maintain it. opt ; | ET 1 
A mutual denunciation of war being thus made, the zw. B. 
ambaſſadors did not return directly homeward, but, 21. c. 19. 
purſuant to their inſtructions, paſſed into Spain, to 
ſolicit the ſtates and princes of that country, who were 
on the north ſide of the 1berus, to enter into an alliance 
with Rome, or at leaſt not to contract any friendſhip 
with the Car/haginians. They were courteouſly enter- | 
tained by the Barguſians. But when they came to the i 
Volſcians, they received from this people an anſwer, 
which being reported all over the _— was a means 
to turn away all the other nations from ſiding with the 
Romans, With what aſſurance, ſaid they, can you 
* aſk of us to prefer your friendſhip to that of the 
| Sg * Carthagimans, 
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ſulſhip. 


Livy, B. 
21. e. 20. 


the ambaſſadors were anſwered. That neither 


The Roman HisToRY. - Bock IV. 


Y. 7 R. © Carthoginians, after we have ſeen the Soguntines, who 
bef J c. 
21 


234 Con- © confederates among thoſe who never heard of the ruin 


did fo; more cruelly betrayed by you, their allies, 
than deſtroyed by their open enemies. Go, ſeek for 


of Saguntam., The miſerable fate of this city will be 
* a warning to all the nations of Spain, never to repoſe 


confidence in Roman faith or amity.” The ſame kind 
of reception they-met with from all the Spaniſb ſtates to 


which they aftewards addreſſed themſelves, So that, 


finding their negociations in this country fruitleſs, they 


paſſed into Gaul, endeavouring to perſuade the ſeveral 
nations there, not to ſuffer the Cartbaginians, to march 


through their territories into Haly. The firſt public 


aſſembly of Gauls, to whom they made this propoſal, 
burſt into ſo loud a laughter, mixt with a murmur of 
indignation, that the magiſtrates and ſeniors could hard- 
ly ſtill the noiſe of the younger ſort, fo impudent and 


_ fooliſh did it ſeem, 0 requeſt of them, That they 


* would ſuffer their own lands to be ravaged and ſpoil- 
ed, to preſerve thoſe of other men who were utter 
© ſtrangers to them.“ But ſilence at length being made, 

1 the 
* Romans deſerved fo well, nor the Carthaginians ſo ill at 
their hands, that they ſhould take arms, either in be- 
* half of Rome, or againſt Carthage. That, on the 
* contrary, they had heard, that ſome of their country- 
men had been driven out of their poſſeſſions in /raly by 
* the Romans, conſtrained to pay tribute, and made to 
* undergoother indignities. The like anſwers to the like 
demands were made in the other public councils of 
Gaul. Nor did the ambaſladors meet with any thing 
like friendſhip or even peaceable diſpoſition towards 
them, till they came to Mar/eil'es, which was in alli- - 
ance with Rome ; and where, upon careful enquiry made 
by their allies, they learnt that Hannibal had been be- 
forehand with them, and by the force of gold, of which 
the Gauls were ever moſt greedy, had gained them over 


to ſide with him. And with this unpleaſing news they 
returned to Rome. | 


Hannibal 
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Hannibal was all this time extremely buſy in ſettling V. of R. 
the affairs of Spain, and in taking all the proper mea- 83 
ſures his foreſight could ſuggeſt, for the happy execu- 2 
tion of his great deſigns. After the reduction of Sa- 234 Con- 
guntum he had retired into winter quarters at New ſulſbip. 
Carthage. And the better to diſpoſe his Spauiſb ſoldiers * 28 ay 
to his ſervice, he had given them permiſſion to retire to 7;,,, B. 
their reſpective homes till the beginning of the ſpring, 21. c. 21. 
; when, he told them, he expected their appearance 
again. In the mean while, as one of his chief cares 
was to provide for the ſafety of Africa, he tranſported 
thither, of Spaniards, (raiſed among the Therfites, 
Maſtii, and Olcades) 13850 foot, and 1200 horſe, to- 
gether with 800 ſlingers of the Baleares. And while 
he thus furniſhed Africa with Spaniſh troops, he took 
order for the ſecurity © of Spain, by ſending for a ſup- 
ply of near 15000 Africans, to be commanded by his 
brother Aſdrubal, whom he intended to leave governar 
in his abſence. He furniſhed him alſo with 30 quinque- 
remes, 4 quadriremes, and 5-triremes, that he might 
be in a condition to oppoſe any deſcents that ſhould be 
attempted there by the Romans. | | 

Livy and Polybius commend the prudence of the 

Carthagimian in this exchange of troops; becauſe both 
the Africans and Spaniards would probably prove the 
better ſoldiers for being thus at a diſtance from their 
reſpective countries, and they would be a kind of 
pledges or hoſtages for the mutual fidelity of the two 
nations. 9 8 ä 

Beſides theſe precautions, Hannibal (as has been al- p,yz. B. | 

ready hinted) had diſpatched ambaſſadors to the Gauls z. c. 34. 1 
on both ſides the Alps, to ſound their diſpoſitions, and [ 
to engage them to take part with him in his enterprize. 9 
For this end he was extremely liberal, not only of his 
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chief cities in Spain, and of the beſt families, and cauſed them to be 14 
brought to [New] Carthage, there to remain as hoſtages for the fide- | 
lity of the Spaniards, Theſe were probably the ſame youths which | 1 
are afterwards ſaid to be left by him in Saguntum, as we ſhall ſee in 
its proper place. 
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© Livy reports, that Hannibal ſelected 4000 young men out of the - f 
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V. of R. promiſes, but of his gold, believing it would be a main 
335 ſtep towards a happy iſſue of his undertaking, if, by 


Bet 2. C. voi ding war in his way to 1taly, he could lead his army 


234 Con- entire againſt the Romans, The anſwers he received 


| ſullhip. were favourable to his wiſhes ; That the Gauls moſt wil. 


lingly agreed to his propoſal, and expected bim with impa- 
tience. They alſo ſent him word, that though the paſ- 
ſage of thoſe mountains was difficult, it was not inſupe- 
rable. Animated with new. hope by theſe reports, he 
began early in the ſpring to march his troops out of their 
winter quarters; and having now the concurrence of ' 
the Senate and people of Carthage to his purpoſe, he 
began openly to diſcourſe of his intended war againſt 
Rome, exhorting the ſoldiers (whom he aſſembled for 
this purpoſe) cheerfully to engage in the expedition ; 
and telling them, in order to raiſe their indignation 
againſt the Romans, that they had impudently demand- 
ed a ſurrendry of both him and all his chief officers 
into their hands. He alſo expatiated on the fertility of 
the country which he propoſed to invade, the good will 
of the Gauls, and the confederacies he had made with 
their princes : And when the army had loudly declared 
their readineſs to go whitherſoever he was diſpoſed to 
conduct them, and he had, with thanks, applauded 
their fidelity, and prefixed the day for their march, he 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 


The Spaniards, whom Hannibal had permitted to vi- | 


fit their families during the winter, being returned to 
the ſervice, and the day“ appointed for the general 
rendezvous being come, the whole army took the 
field. It conſiſted of ꝙoooo foot and 12000 horſe, and 
with this mighty force the Caribaginian immediately 
began his march from New Carthage towards the river 
Lberus. | os 


. 35- 


d According te Livy, Hannibal, before he began his expedition 
againſt the Romans, went from New Cay/hage to Gades, there to diſ- 
charge ſome yows he had made to Hercules, and to bind himſelf by 

new ones, in order to obtain ſucceſs in the war he was going to enter 
upon. Polybius ſays nothing of the matter. 
| BUT 
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© preſs them.” 
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BUT now, before the reader accompanies Hannibal Y. of R- 
into Itah, he may perhaps be willing to make a pauſe, Bei 5 a 
and enquire into the juſtice of the cauſe that leads him 215. 
thither. . 8 ee 008” amo 
© If th» deſtruction of Saguntum (ſays Polybius) be ſulſhip. 
conſidered as the causs of the 8EconD Punic WAR, 3.2% 
we muſt neceſſarily determine, that the Carthaginians 30 
engaged in it very unjuſtly : Whether regard be had 
to the treay of Lutatius, whereby each party became 
bound 10 offer no violence to the allies of the other : Or See p. 
regard be had to the treaty of A/drubal, in which it 204. 
was ſtipulated that the Carthaginians ſboul not carry 
their arms beyond th: Iboerus. | | p. 26;. 
But if, for the caust of the war made by Hannibal, 
we aſſign the /eizure of Sardinia by the Romans, and 
the money which they extorted from Carthage at that 
time, we ſhall be obliged to confeſs, .that the Car- 
thaginians acted not unjuſtly in entering upon this war. 
For they did no more than lay hold of a favourable 
opportunity to revenge themſelves on thoſe, who had 
taken advantage of their diſtreſſes, to injure and op- | jþ 


Here then he queſtion of right is decided by our au- p,j;,, 
thor. For he had before declared, and enlarged upon B. 3. c. G 
it, that he ſiege of Saguntum and the paſſing the Iberus 6. 
were only the beginnings of the war and not the cauſes ; 
and that the affair of Sardinia, and the money extoried ] 
at that time were the principal cauſe of it. And he now | 
declares, that this principal cauſe is ſufficient to juſtify 
the Carthaginians. | 

Our author nevertheleſs in another part of his hiſtory, * 
obſerves, that though Hannibal had a juſt motive to be- 0 
gin the war, and though he did begin it from that juſt 
motive, yet becauſe he did not publickly aſſign that 
motive for beginning it, but made uſe of a falſe pre- 
text, his enterprize /eemed contrary to juſtice. After 
relating the haughty and evaſive an/wer of Hannibal to ge 5. 
the firſt ambaſſadors that were ſent to him from Rome, 268. 
he adds, | | 

1 * Thus 
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* Thus Hannibal, tranſported by a violent hatred 


5-  * acted in every thing without conſulting his reaſon, 
Bef. J. C. 


and, inſtead of declaring the true motives of his pro- 
ceeding, had recourſe to falſe pretexts, after the man- 
ner of thoſe, who, prepoſſeſſed by their paſſion, do 
What they had determined, without regard to equity 
or honour : Otherwiſe, had it not been better to have 
demanded of the Romans the reſtitution of Sardinia, 
and the money which, during the weakneſs and diſ- 
treſs of the Carthaginian republic, they had extorted 
from her, and, in caſe of refuſal, to declare war 
againſt them ? But as he concealed the true cauſe, and 
made uſe of the falſe pretext of injuries done to the Sa- 
guntines, be ſeemed to enter into that war without rea- 
« jon, and contrary to juſtice.” . 

Ihe reader obſerves, that Polybius here takes it for 
granted, that Hannibal, in attacking Saguntum, made 
war upon the Romans. Now Hannibal and the Cartha- 
ginians denied that the treaty with Lutatius could be 
broke by the ſiege of Saguntum. They alledged, that, 
as the Saguntines were not allies of Rome at the time of 
making that treaty, they could not be comprehended in 
it. Polybius indeed thinks, that future allies as well as 
preſent ought to be underſtood to be comprehended in 
that treaty ; and ſo ſaid the Romans. But what then; 
It was ſurely a point that might well bear a debate. 
Yet the Roman ambaſſadors (as we have ſeen) would 
enter into no diſcuſſion of this matter with the Cariha- 
ginians, but upon their refuſal to give up Hannibal, as 
having unjuſtly violated that treaty by the ſiege of Sa- 
guntum, declared war. | 5 

And this makes it difficult to conceive, why Polybius, 
on the preſent occaſion, mentions the treaty with A, 
drubal ; that treaty, according to him, relating only to 
the Carthaginians paſſing the Iberus, which river Hannibal, 
did not attempt to paſs till after the declaration of 
war by the Keomans. Polybius never ſpeaks of the Sa- 
guntines as concerned in that treaty, but ſays expreſly, 
that, when it was concluded, no mention was made in it 
of any otber part of Spain, 1. e. of any part on the 

| ſouth 


F 
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: ſouth of that river ; conſequently no mention of the“ V. of R. 
Saguntines. . 
Livy indeed tells us, that the Saguntines were inclu- _ 

r ded in the treaty with A/arubal, and makes the Cart ha- 234 Con- 
? ginians confeſs it; which, if true, we muſt ſuppoſe that Callhip. 
| a new article in favour of the Saguntines was inſerted EN 3 
Fe into that treaty, after Rome, had entered into an alliance 21 = th 
5 with them. | Sir W. R. 
» Livy adds, that the en in their confe- * 
1 rence with the Roman ambaſſadors, would have evaded 
1 the obligation of the treaty with Aſdrubal, by ſaying !, 
1 that it was concluded by him without authority from 
. Carthage, and that, in paying no regard to it, they did 
ag but follow the example of the Romans, who had re- 

fuſed to abide by the firſt treaty of Lutatins in Sicily, 
TC for the _ reaſon. Doubtleſs, if the Cartbapinians 
e | employed this ſubterfuge, it was weak and trifling, be- 12 
1 cauſe, (as the ſame author, from Polybius, obſerves) in * 29 
© the treaty of Lutatius this clauſe was added, That it 
5 ſhould be firm and inviolable, if ratified by the prople of 


Rome; but in Aſdrubal's treaty there was no provi of 

n | lke import. 

Mt But it is poſſible that Aſdrubal might make ar) abſo- 
lute treaty, and yet have no authority for ſo doing. 

At leaſt, it was a common practice with the Komen ge- 


Ee. nerals, to make ſuch Treaties; and it was as conamon 
Id with the Roman Senate to break them, as having been 
2 concluded without ſufficient authority. 
as 
"”_ ivy, in making the Carthaginians uſe this plea at the time of” the 
conference in queſtion, ſeems to found himſelf on Po/ybius ; and per- 
cs, 3} haps Polybius ought to be ſo underſtood: But as the Greek hiltoiian 
1/- : tells us, that the Carthaginian orator paſt over the treaty of Aſari bal 
in ſilence, as if no ſuch treaty had ever been made, or, if made, was 
to nothing to the purpoſe; I imagine, that the plea abovementioned 
al, was not employed at the time of the conference; but that afterwar ds. 
of when they uſed to ſpeak of the juſtice of their cauſe, they urged a- 
. mong other things the nullity of Aſdrubal's treaty : For, as Folhbi us 
| relates, the Roman Ambaſſadors did not, at their audience in the Ca- 
7 thaginian ſenate, object that treaty, nor ſet forth their rights, or pre- 


tenfions of _ till after the war was s begun. B. 3 c. 29. 
he | To 
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Y. of k. To return to the main queſtion, the jſt of the 
535: var made by Hannibal. 
It is plain that if the treaty of Sicily could not be 

3 conſtrued to extend to future allies as well as preſent; 
Collhip. and if A/arubal's treaty was made without ſufficient 

authority from Carthage, (both which the Cartbagimians 
_ pleaded) there can be no pretence to charge Hannibal 
with beginning a war againſt Rome, by his mcking 

Sag untum. 

But let us ſuppoſe, with the e that the Sagun- 
tines were unqueſtionably within the treaty of Szctly ; 
and alſo, that Aſdrubal, in his treaty, ated. with ample 
authority. What will follow? Not, that the ſe- 
cond Punic war is to be imputed to the injuſtice. of 
Hannibal and the Carthaginians, or that they were the 
firſt violators of the treaty of peace between the two 
nations. No: The Romans had ſcandalouſly violated 
, that treaty by their ſeizure of Sardinia, and extortion of 
the 1200 talents; and all conventions between Rome 
and Carthage following that firſt | violence and breach 
of the peace, were no better than Roman injuries, as 
implying this mcnace, on the part of the Romans, Do 
whatſoever we require; otherwiſe we will make war, 

 wwiihout regard to our oath, which we have already broken. 
And as their engaging Aſdrubal to covenant, that he 
would not paſs the /berus, was a new breach of the 
peace of Sicily, and a new inſuit upon Caribage; becauſe 
Rome had as yet no foot in Spain, on the one fide of 
that river, whereas Carthage, on the other ſide, held 
almoſt all the country: So the alliance, which the Ro- 
mans made with the Saguntines, was in reality a breach 
of their treaty with Aſdrubal. For the Romans could 

| have no ſort of colour for requiring that A/drubal ſhould 
not paſs the Iberus, but an implicit covenant that this 
river ſhould be a boundary, over which they themſelves 
would not paſs in any diſcovery or conqueſt by them 
intended to be made upon Spain; and that the Car- 
thaginians ſhould be free to puſh their conqueſts as 
far northward as to this limit. And fo Livy ſays ex- 
preſly, that by Aſdrubal's treaty, the river Iberus was 

| | 10 
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to be the boundary between the wo empires. Only he adds V. of R. 
(inconſiſtently with Polybins's account) that the Sagun- Beß 7 C 


of his main deſign, the marching into Italy. For by de- 


| | | 35- 
had 'not before entered, and which lie between that Be J. C. 


? 


tines were included in that Treaty. „ 
lt would ſeem then that the Cartbaginians were not 234 Con- 
obliged,” by any treaties with Rome, or by any conſide- fulſhip. 
ration of juſtice, to abſtain from the war which Han- * Br e. 
nibal began. And as to that open declaration of his true ce 
motives, the-want of which made his enterprize ſeem 
diſhonourable, he could not have made that declarati- 

on, without throwing a bar in the way to the execution 


manding the reſtitution of Sardinia, and of the 1200 
talents, he would have diſcovered the extent of his 
meditated revenge, and would thereby have put the e- 

nemy on ſuch preparations for war, as might have diſ- 
appointed all his views of doing juſtice to his country. 

It was to avoid this inconvenience, that he would ſeem 

at firſt to have no deſign but againſt the Saguntines; 

and we find his policy had its effect: For the Romans 
(as has been obſerved) had not the leaſt apprehenſion of þ,;; ;. 
his intending ſo ſoon to invade Jialy, but imagined that 3. c. 16. 
the ſeat of the war, they ſhould have with him, would 

be in Sperm; 4 Hoo 1 . SER 


ride? HF.  NVIL4 1 © | E 


The march of Hannibal, from the Iberus in Spain, to the 


in the mean time. 


* * 
* . 5 


Po in Italy: and how the Roman arms were employed 


F 5 | Firſt Year of the war. 

ANNIBAL, having paſſed the Ierus, ſubdued v. of k. 
in a ſhort time all thoſe parts of Spain, which he 

217. 


river and the Pyrenees. His ſucceſſes however coſt him 234 Cot- 
many hard conflicts in which he loſt abundance of fulſhip. 


men. Of this newly conquered country he appointed Pohb. B. 3. 


one Hanno to be governor, inſtructing him to have a g. 35. C 


particular watch over the Bargufians, of whom he had * 
e the 


— 
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Y. of R. the greateſt jealouſy, on account of the friendſhip they 
p 155 q had contracted with the Remens. And for the ſupport 
Y of his government, he left under his command 10000 
a . foot and 1000 horſe; and he committed likewiſe to his 
ſulſhip. - keeping all the heavy baggage of the main army, who 
Livy,B. left it behind them, that tbey might march light and 
2 5 23. diſencumbered. 

Being arrived at the borders of Spain, 3000 of his 
Spaniſh ſoldiers, (not ſo much for fear of the war, as 
of the fatigue of ſo long a march, and of paſſing over 
the Alps) returned home without aſking leave; which 
that others might not alſo do or attempt, he courte- 
ouſly diſmiſſed above 7aoo. more, who ſeemed — 
to be gone; a condeſcenſion that made the journey 
ſeem leis tedious to thoſe that did follow gs as not 
being enforced by compulſion, His army conſiſted | 
now of but 50000 foot and 9000 horſe; but they were | 
good men, and had been long trained, and in continual 
action during the wars in Spain, under the ableſt cap- | 
tains that Carthage could ever boaſt. With theſe he | 
paſſed the Pyrenees and entered into Gaul. He found | 
the Gauls, that bordered upon Spain, ready i in arms to 
forbid his entrance into their country. However by 
gentle words and rich preſents to the leaders, he gained 
them over to favour his expedition, which he aſſured 
them was not deſigned againſt them; and he continued 
his march without any dangerous moleſtation, ul he 
arrived upon the banks of the Rhone. 

Pelyb.B.z3, Here he bought up from the Gault, (who, on the 
c. 42- weſt fide of the river, favoured his paſſage for money | 
and to get rid of him) all the boats large and ſmall he | 
could meet with, whereof the inhabitants, practiſing * 
commerce, had a great number; and he alfo amaſſed | 
prodigious quantities of timber for making floats, of | 
Which the ſoldiers, labouring in that employment with | 
great diligence, in two days time made abundant pro- 
viſion. Nevertheleſs the Cartbeginian found that it 
would be impoſſible to compaſs his paſſage without 
ſome ſtratagem, becauſe of the oppoſition of the Gauli 
on the caſt fide the river, who, in great nag 2 
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had determined to defend their bank. Wherefore! V. of R. 


an officer named Hanno with a conſiderable part of the 
army, to go a good way up the river, then croſs it, 234 Con- 


The horſes of the reſt, which could not be embarked, 


the eaſier, the largeſt veſſels were ſo diſpoſed, a little 


great noiſe behind them, ſaw; their tents on fire, and 


aut waiting the return of their ambaſſadors from Car- 37+, 


after three days deliberation, he in the night detached Bet. J. 0. 


217. 


and endeavour to get behind the enemy, Hanno pal- ſulſhip. \ 
ſed the ſtream about 25 miles from the Carihaginian 
camp, made filent marches towards the camp of the > 
Gauls, and, in the morning after the fifth night, by e. 4s. 4 
ſmoke in ſeveral places, (the appointed ſignal) gave | 
notice of his approach to Hannibal, who thereupon im- 
mediately began to attempt his paſſage. He put into 
the larger boats a part of his cavalry, ready for action. 


ſwam in tow after the ſmall boats, one man, on each 
ſide of a boat, holding three or four horſes by the 
bridles. The horſemen and the infantry went in ſmall 
veſſels and on floats; and that their paſſage might be 


higher up the ſtream, as to break the force of the cur- 
rent. When the Gauls perceived the Carthaginians ad- 
vancing on the river, they by dreadful howlings, 
(according to their cuſtom, ) ſignified, that they waited 
the attack with reſolution. But when they heard a 


themſelves aſſailed in rear, as well as front, they made 

but a ſhort reſiſtance. Vanquiſhed and broken, they 

fled every man to his owy-n villagmmee. OS. 
Ir-has been already obſerved, that. the” Romans, with- See p. 


thage, had ordered the Conſul P. Cornelius Scipio into i 252 

Spain, and Tib. Sempronius into Sicily. from whence lie 

was to go into Africa. „ e 8 59 
Cornelius, though, before he ſet out, the news arriv- 

ed that Hannibal had paſſed the 1berus, was ſtill in hopes 

he ſhould-be able to hinder him from marching out of 

Spatn. For this end having embarked. his forces at c. 41. & 

Fiſa, on board the fleet of ſixty gallies, which had 42. 

been aſſigned him, he ſteered along the coaſt of Li- 

guria®, and an five days arrived at Marſeilles. Learn- # Gena. 

ng here that Hannibal had already. palled the P Prenees, 


he 
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Y. of R. he proceeded no further in his voyage than to the near - 
Bei. 5. g Eft mouth of the Rhone, where he landed his men, 
1 with intention to wait for the enemy on the banks of 
234 Con- that river, and there put a ſtop to their further pro- 
ſulſhip. greſs. The difficulties of the way from the Pyrenees, 
and the divers nations, through which Hannibal was 
to make his paſſage, induced the Conſul to conclude, 
that he was yet a great way off. The Cartbaginian 
however was at this time actually employed in paſſing 
+ A little the Rhone, at the diſtance of about four days march F 
above 4. from the ſea. The Conſul heard a report of this; but 
Vizron. 1t ſeemed fo incredible, that he could not believe it. 
_ * Nevertheleſs, thinking it adviſable to endeavour after 
ſuch intelligence as he might rely on, while the' army 
lay to refreſh. themſelves after the fatigue” of their 
voyage, he commanded out 300 choſen horſe to make 
diſcovery, giving them, for guides, ſome Gauls in the 

ſervice of Mar/eilles. 

This detatchment met with a party of 500 Mees 
horſe, not far from the Carthaginiun camp. For Han- 
nibal, the next morning after his paſſage, and while 
his men were wafting over the elephants, having re- 
ceived intelligence of the Conſul's arrival at the mouth 
of the Rhone, had ſent this party out to bring him an 

account of the ſtrength and-iſiruation of the enemy. 
Ley, B. The conflict between the Romans and Numidians was 
21. c. 29. very bloody, an hundred and ſixty of the former were 
FEY 1, left dead upon the ſpot, and more than two hundred of 
3-4 = the latter. The Romans had the honour of the day, 
foreing the Num#dians to quit the field, and purſuing 
them ſo near their entrenchments as to bs eye wit- 

neſſes of what they were ſent to learn. After which 

they returned with all diligence to carry the news to 12 
Conſul. p 7 

Oy: Hannibal, while theſe things paſſed, was ; piviſg au- 
dience, in the preſence of his whole army, to Magilus 

a Gallic Prince, who was come to him from the coun- 

tries about the Po. Magilus (with whom the Carthagi- 

nian had before had a private conference) aſſured him 

by an interpreter, that we Gauls impatiently * 

is 


his 
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himſelf would be the guide to conduct the army 
through places, where they would find every thing ne- 


289 
his arrival, and were ready to join him; and that he Y. of E. 


Bef. 7. C. 


ceſſary, and by a road, which would bring them ſpee- as nk 


dily and ſafely into Italy. When the Prince was with- ſulſhip. 


drawn, Hannibal in a ſpeech to his troops reminded 
them of all their exploits to that time, and of the ſuc- 


ceſs they had met with in every occaſion of danger, by 


following his counſels. He exhorted them to continue 
their confidence in him, and to fear nothing for the fu- 
ture; ſince having paſſed the Rhone, and ſecured ſuch 
good allies as they found the Gauls to be, the greateſt 
obſtacles to their enterprize were now ſurmounted. 


The ſoldiers applauded all he ſaid, expreſſing great wil- 


lingneſs, and even ardour, to follow him whitherſoever 


he ſhould lead the way. He commended their good 
diſpoſitions, made vows to the Gods for the preſervation 
of all his troops, admoniſhed them to refreſh themſelves 
well, and prepare to march next day, and then diſ- 
miſſed the aſſembly. _ | | | 
Juſt at this time the Numidians, who had ſurvived the 
ſkirmiſh, returned with an account of their adventure. 
Hannibal, as he had before reſolved, broke up his camp, 
the next morning as ſoon as it was day, and poſting his 
horſe as a body of reſerve, a little down the river, or- 


dered his infantry to march. He himſelf ſtaid behind, 


Polyb. B. 
3. C. 45. 


1 the arrival of the elephants that were not yet 


all wafted over the ſtream. 

The method of doing it was this. From the bank 
of the river they threw a large float of timber, which, 
being ſtrongly held by great ropes twiſted about ſome 
trees, they covered over with earth, that the elephants 
might be deceived by this appearance, and take it for 


firm ground. At the end of this firſt float was faſtened 


a ſecond, but ſo as it might be eaſily looſened from it. 
The female elephants were brought upon the firſt float, 


the males followed them; and when they were all 


got upon the ſecond float, this was looſened from the 
firſt, and by the help of ſmall boats towed to the op- 
poſite ſhore. It does not appear how! many of theſe 

Vor. III. T animals 


c. 46. 
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v. of R. animals were tranſported at a time. But when the firſt 
1 5 co, vere landed, the float was ſent back to fetch others, 
5 and ſo on till the whole number was brought over. 
234 Con- Some of them being unruly fell into the water, but 
ſulſhip. they at laſt got ſafe to ſhore; not a ſingle elephant was 
* Polybius drowned, though ſome of their conductors were. 
(c. 47.) And now Hanniba/, making his horſe and elephants 
lays) af the rear-guard to his infantry, marched along the banks 
ward, but my 
this agrees Of the river northward ®, (though that was not the 
not with ſharteſt way to the Alps,) being reſolved to avoid an 
the con- engagement with Scipia, that he might lead his troops 
7: B. as entire as poſſible into Jay. 
1D. B. 
21. c. 31. Scipio, upon the information brought him by his 
Polyb. B. diſcoverers, having immediately ordered all the baggage 
3. e. 49. on board his ſhip, was coming by long marches with 
his whole army to attack the Carthaginians; but he 
did not arrive at the place where Hannibal had paſſed 
the Rhone, till three days after he was gone from 
thence. Deſpairing therefore to overtake him, he 
made haſte back to his fleet, embarked his army, diſ- 
patched his brother Cneius with the greateſt part of it 
into Spain, to carry the war into that country, and ſet 
ſail himſelf for 1taly, in hopes, by the way of Hetruria, 
to reach the foot of the Alps before Hannibal could ar- 
rive there. 

The Cartbaginian after four days march arrived in a 
country which, from its ſituation, was called the Hand, 
being waſhed on two ſides by the Rhone, and another 
® river which runs into that. Its form is triangular 

and 


u It has been much diſputed whether this other river was the Arar, 
[now called the Saove,] or the Tſar, [the Iſere.] 

The text of Polybius, ſays Monſ. Rollin, as it has been tranſmitted 
to us, and that of Livy place this iſland at the conflux of the 
* Rhone and the Saone, that is, in the place where the city of Lyons 
* now ſtands. But this is a manifeſt error. It was, in the Greek, 
© Exweac, inſtead of which 5 Agages has been ſubſtituted. 7. G 
vius ſays, that he had ſeen in a manuſcript of Livy, Biſarat, which 
* ſhews, that we are to read Jara, Rhodanuſque amnes, inſtead of 
* Arar, Rhodanuſque ; and that the iſland in 8 is formed by the 
g conflux of the 1/ara and the Rhone.” 


Chevalier 
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and reſembles the Delta of Egypt, with this difference, V. of R. 
that the country here ſpoken of, is bounded on it's third ,, 5 0 

de 217 
234 Con- 


Chevalier Folard, who knows perfectly well the road from the 


place where Hannibal pa ſſed the Rhone (which is agreed to be between 


Orange, and Avignon) to Lyon,; and who alſo knows perfectly well 
what an army like Hannibal's is capable of doing, maintains, that it 
was abſolutely impoſſible for it to march to Lyons in four days, it be- 
ing 35 leagues; and, though he does not omit the reaſons brought 


ſ\ulſhip. 


by Mr. Rollin, he lays the main ſtreſs of his argument (in behalf of 


the Jſere) on the length and badneſs of the way to the Saone, there 
—_ three rivers to paſs, and almoit the whole way being through 
efiles. | | 1 | 
I know not whether ſome aid to this cauſe might not be drawn 
from the time employ'd in Scipio's march, who was ſo eager to come 
up widh the Carthaginians, and give them battle. It is ſaid that he 
did not arrive at the place where Hannibal had paſſed the Rhone, till 
three days after he was gone from therce. Now it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that he began his march the very ſame morning that Han- 
nibal began his; the ſkirmiſh between the parties having happened 
the morning before, and there being time enough for Scipio to re- 
ceive intelligence by his ſcouts where the enemy was: and — 
to get to that place, he had not half the way to make, that Hannibal 
had, to reach Lyons, it coſt him, with all his expedition, three days 
march. 72 199; | | N 
On the deciſion of this queſtion, another is made very much to 
depend, Ower what part of the Alpes the Carthaginian army paſſed into 
Italy ? Whether over the Alpes Penninz, that fland a good way to the 
north of Turin, ot over the Alpes Cottiæ, that Aand a little to the weſt 
of that city? Livy is for the latter, and wonders that this fact ſhould 
ever be queſtioned, ſince it is agreed that the part of Itah which 


Hannibal firſt enter'd, was the territory of the Taurini, [the people 


of Turin] into which country the other paſſage would not have 
brought him ; nor does he believe that paſſage was then open. He 
tells us alſo that the army croſſed the Durance, in, its way to the 
mountains, which agrees very well with the opinion of it's going 
over the Alpes Cottiæ, as may be ſeen by the maps. But the reſt of 


Livy's account does not well accord with theſe particulars, nor indeed 


with common ſenſe. . | | | 
Chevalier Folard, who is well acquainted with the Alps, and all 
the roads thither, is ſure, that Hannibal went the ſhorteſt road, from 
the country of prince Brancus to Turin; not only becauſe it was the 
ſhorteſt, but becauſe it was the ſafeſt and the beſt. He won't allow, 
that Hannibal went fo far northward, along the banks of the Rhone. 
as even to the conflux of that river and the Jere. He ſays, there 
was no occaſion to do it, on account of any danger, either from 
Scipio or any allies of Rome. According to the chevalier, Hannibal, 
leaving Grenoble on his left, paſſed the Drac [which runs into the 
ES, 1 2 Iſere] 
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V. of R. ſide by high mountains, whereas the Delta which the 


88 
Bef. F. C 

217. 
234 Con- 
ſulſhip. 


54 


ius. 


E B. 3. 
ch. 47. 


Nile waſhes on two ſides, is bounded on the third by 
the ſea. ig 


Here 


Iſere] over againſt Vixille. 'T hence he ſucceſſively march'd to Pourg - 
4 Oiſons, Le Mont de Lens, Le Lautaret, Briangon, Le Mont Genewre, 
Sezanne, Le Mont Seſtritres, Suze, Col de la Feneſire, and Pignerol ; at 
a ſmall diſtance from which laſt he encamp'd in the plains. 5 
THE fathers Catrou and Rouille differ from the chevalier on both 
theſe queſtions. According to them, Hannibal croſſed the Rhone, 
at its conflux with the Sane, knd then turning eaſtward go." 
along the Rhone, on its north- ſice; then croſs'd it again marching en 
its ſouth-ſide to the Durance. (which they ſuppoſe to be Liwy's. Dit 


rance) and thence to the foot of the Alpes Pennine, which he paſſed * 
by the Great St. Bernard. 1 785 „ 


* 


As to the objection of the 35 leagues march, in four days, they 
think it is ſufficient to ſay, that Hannibal was in haſte to get out of 
Scipia's way. | = WILT! 

And as to Exweas [Scoras] (the ſuppoſed + ancient name of the 
Tſere) It can only impoſe, ſay they, on thoſe who don't know that 
the Sacre was anciently called Scona, and by curruption 'Saucona. 
* Ammianus Mercellinus calls it ſo, and it had the name of Matiſcona, 
* becauſe Macon is ſituated upon its banks. So that here is correction 
for correction. Is it not more natural and more probable that 
* Scoras ſhould be changed into Sconas, then that Scoras ſhould be 
changed into ſaras? 18 . 

But the main ſtrength of their argument is from Polybius, whe 
tells us , that Hannibal continued his march along the Rhone kAAr- 
WARD. * Now, ſay the reverend fat bers, it is evident by a caſt of an 
* jeye on the map, that if the Caribaginian army march'd up the 

Rhone from welt to eaſt, it muſt firſt have marched along it as far as 
to Lyons. The neceſſity of this conſequence I don't fee. However, much 
doubtleſs might be built on this paſſage of Polybius, if we did not meet 
avith it at a time when it is impoſſible it ſhould be true; but it is juſt when 
Hannibal is /etting out to go NORTHWARD along the river, and even 35 
leagues nerthward, if be went to the conflux of the Rhone and the Saone. 
Caſaubon ſeems to have been ſhock'd at this inconſiſtency; for in his 
tranſlation he has neglected the words ragò To woramu (along the river.) © 

As to the PASSAGE OF THE ALPs, * There are fix reaſons, ſay | 
* the Jeſuits, which incline us to believe that Hannibal croſs'd the Alp, 
by the Great St. Bernard, [one of the Alpes Penninæ.] 

1 ſhall mention only three of them. 

* 1. Livy and Polybius ſay, that this general, to encourage his 
troops, ſhewed them from the top of the mountain the rich plains Z# 
* of Italy that lay near the Po. Now ſuppoſing he had marched by 
the Apes Cortie, as Livy pretends, he could not poſſibly from thence 


* difcover thoſe plains; other mountains would have intercepted his | 
view. 


6 


© 2. Polybius | 


I chap. XVI. 
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0 Here he found two brothers diſputing for the king- V. of R. | 
M4 : 9585 | : 9 
dom, and the nation engaged in a civil war. The two ,, 757 j 
K | 5 A . ef. J. 24 i f 
= armies were juſt ready to give battle when Hannibal , | 
arrived. At the requeſt of the elder brother (named 234 Con- | 
. Brancus) he aſſiſted him, and forced the younger to ſulſhip. | 
i. retire. Hannibal had foreſeen, that it would be very “. B. 
at advantageous to him to have the friendſhip of a prince 3.” #3 
of this country; and he immediately reaped many be- 41. c. 31. 
ay nefits from it. The Gaul furniſhed his troops, not 
+6 only with proviſions and arms, but with clothes; for 
„n they were in a tattered condition, moſt of them bare- 
Dis | foot, and very ill provided for a march over the ſnows + 
2 and ice of the mountains. But the moſt eſſential ſer- 
hey vice he. did was by putting his troops in the rear of 
t of Hannibals army, (which could not without great dread 
3 enter the territories of the Gauls called Allobroges) and 
= FONT it to the place where it was to aſcend the 
| Alps. 5 e 
= Hannibal, thus attended, marched 100 miles in ten Pops. B. | 
tion days without moleſtation. So long at he was in the 3. c. 50. 1 
_ flat country the petty princes of the Allobroges made 6. 
no oppoſition to his progreſs, either fearing. the Cartba- | 
whe ginian ' cavalry, or being held in reſpect by the Gauls | 
Abr that were in the rear of the army. But when theſe ( 
f an had retired to go home, and the Carihaginians began to F 
2 aſcend the mountains, they perceived that the moun- N 
parry taineers had poſſeſſed themſelves of the higheſt cliffs ; 
meet that command the ſtreight through which the army 4 
when was to paſs, with a reſolution to oppoſe . its paſlage. | 
en , l 
ny * 2. Polybius reckons 1400 ſtadia, or about 175 miles from the 4 
in his * place where Hannibal paſs'd the Rhone to the foot of thoſe Alps 4 
wer. } * which he aſcended to go into Italy. And if we ſay with Livy, that ö 
>, Jay he paſſed any of the Alpes Cottiæ, it is impoſſible to make out that | 
e Alps « diſtance. | | | ] 
* 3. Polybius tells us, that Hannibal paſſed the Alps near the place 6 
| * where the Rhone ri/es. Conſequently he paſſed over the Alpes | 
e his * Pennine, © 4 
plains Theſe reaſons ſeem deciſive, as to the paſſage of the Alps, (whatever | 
ned by becomes of Scorus, and the 35 leagues march) Polybius's authority being 1 
thence ungueſſionable, fince as he tells us, he made a journey on purpoſe to ait 1 
ted his the places where Hannibal had paſſed, that be might bs the better able to A 
2 give an account of them. | | 
Polybius T 3 | Here 
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Here Hannibal therefore was obliged to make a halt 
and encamp. Had the mountaineers, ſays Polybius, 
conceal'd their deſigns till the Carthaginian army was 
advanced a good way into the narrow paſſages, it had 
been inevitably deſtroyed. Hannibal having learnt by 
the means of ſome of thoſe Gauls, Who ſerved him for 


guides, that the enemy quitted their poſts every night, 


retiring to a town not far off, he took his opportunity 
with a detachment of his heſt men (leaving the greateſt 
part of his forces with the baggage) to advance by night 
and ſeize thoſe poſts, before the return of the Barba- 
rians; who in the morning were extremely ſurprized 
to find themſelves thus diſpoſſeſſed. However, as 
they perceived the cavalry and beaſts of burden mov- 


ing forward in the ſtreights at a great diſtance, they 


ran thither and fell with fury upon the rear-guard of 
the army. The Carthaginians- ſuffered d great loſs of 
men, horſes, and beaſts of burden upon this occaſion 
which deſtruction was owing more to the difficulty of 
the paſſage, than the ſwords of the efiemy. For the 
horſes, when wounded by the | mountaineers, or fright- 
ed by their howlings, ruſh'd upon the beaſts of burden, 
overſetting them and and every thing elſe that ſtood in 
their way, and hurrying all doum the precipices that 
border'd the road. DIO HUNT Cn 10 ISIHIE LON 

Hannibal being ſenſible, that the loſs of his baggage 


WT, 
* RAM 


would alone be ſufficient to deſtroy his "army, haſtened 


with his detachment to the ſuccour of the troops that 
were thus embarraſs'd. Falling on the enemy from 
the higher ground he flew moſt of them, and put the 
reſt to flight, yet not without ſuſtaining conſiderable 
loſs of men himſelf. What remain'd "of his horſes and 
beaſts of burden now paſs'd the ſtreight, but with 
much difficulty, becauſe of the ruggedneſs of the way. 
After which, taking with him thoſe of his men who 
were the leaſt fatigyed with the combat, he attacked 
the town, from whence the enemy had fallied upon 
him, and he eaſily made himſelf maſter of it, the in- 
habitants having been almoſt all drawn out of it by 
the hopes of plunder. This conqueſt proved of great 

= Ee advantage 


7 | Chap, XVII. 
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a advantage to OY for he recovered a good number V. of R. 

1 of men, horſes, and beaſts of carriage which had fallen Bel 7 4 

0 into the enemy's hands. He alſo found a ſufficient © F 

id quantity of corn and cattle: to ſuſtain his army for two Fi _— 

y or three days. And he gained this farther benefit, that ſulſhip, 

or | the mountaineers of theſe parts were now fo ruck with | 

+ dread, that they thought no more of interrupting his 

ty march. 

ft Here he encamped and ſtaid a whole day to refreſh Pohb. B. | 
ht his troops. He. then purſued his march, which for 3 © 82. : 
5 ſome time was unmoleſted On the fourth, the people 8 
0 inhabiting the places near the road, having contrived | 
i a ſtratagem to attack him by ſuprize, came to meet i 
2 him with olive branches and garlands, the uſual ſignals i 
ey of peace among theſe nations. Hannibal, miſtruſting j 
r them, was very inquiſitive concerning the intention of 0 
-6f their. coming. They told him, that having been in- 0 
m3 formed of what had happened to their neighbours, and f 
of being themſelves unwilling either to do or to ſuffer any | 
the injury, they were come to aſſure him of their peaceable 2 
ht diſpoſitions; of which if he doubted they would give 1 
en, him hoſtages, for his ſecurity. N 
Fin Hannibal was for a while in ſuſpenſe what reſolution to 
hat take: but conſidering that if he accepted their offer with | 
DE. condeſcenſion, they might poſſibly become more eaſy | 
age and tractable, and that, if he rejected it, he ſhould | 
med have them immediately for open enemies, he at length 0 
that pretended a great willingneſs to be upon terms of friend- il 
rom ſhip with them. ö 
the Upon which they brought him hoſtages, furniſhed ll 
able him with cattle, and ſeemed to place intire confidence } 
And in the Carthaginians. Hannibal ſeeing this, and either il 
with having, or ſeeming to have a better opinion of them, ; 
way. told them, they ſhould be his guides to conduct him i 
who through the remaining part of his way over the moun- f 
cked tains. Thus for two days they marched at the head L 
upon of the army. But when it was got into a hollow way, | 
> in- © overlooked by ſteep and craggy rocks, theſe faithleſs | 
t by friends, in concert with others of their countrymen L 
great who had lain concealed, fell ſuddenly upon the troops 
ntage 1 4 ” 
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V. of R. in front, flank and rear. The greateſt number at- 


Bef. 7. © 


tacked the rear. The army would have been utterly 
© deſtroyed, ſays Polybius, if Hannibal, who all along re- 


ak Con- tained ſome diffidence of theſe Barbarians, had not 


ſulſhip. 
Polyb. B. 


3. c. 53. 


taken his precautions to guard againſt them, by placing 
his baggage and his cavalry in the yan, and his heavy 
armed infantry in the rear-guard. Theſe ſuſtained the 
ſhock of .the enemy. 3 he loſt a great 
number of men, horſes, and beaſts of burden. For 
the Gauls having poſſeſſed themſelves of the eliffs, and 
advancing thereon as the Carthaginians advanced in the 
hollow way, rolled down upon them huge ſtones, which 
occaſioned an exceeding terror among them. Hannibal 
was obliged, with one half of his army, to remain all 
night in the open air upon a rock to defend the horſes 
and beaſts of carriage, as they filed along through the 
ſtreight below; for which movement that night was 
hardly ſufficient, the train was of ſuch a length. 

The next day, the enemy being retired, Hannibal 
rejoined his horſe and baggage, and continued his 
march. The Gauls after this made no more attempts 
upon him, except in ſmall parties, that, ſallying out by 
ſurprize from their lurking places in the hollows of the 
rocks, ſometimes upon his van, ſometimes upon his 
rear, ſeldom failed to carry off a part of his baggage, 
which was their chief purpoſe. The elephants were of 
great uſe to the Carthaginians on theſe occaſions, for 
wherever they chanced to appear, they ſtruck ſuch a 


terror into the mountaineers as made them inſtantly take 


to their heels, 

Hannibal at length, after nine lays march from the 
firſt aſcent, gained the ſummit of the mountain. Here 
he ſtaid two days, that thoſe of his men, who with 
infinite toil had climbed to this height, might take 
breath; and that his ſick and wounded, who were ſtill 
behind and moving flowly on, might have. time to 
crawl up And Polybius adds, that while the troops 
continued here, they had the agreeable ſurprize of ſee- 
ing many of the horſes and beaſts of burden which 
had fallen in the way, or had by fear been driven out 
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Second Punic Har. 


Chap. XVII. 
of it, and were thought loſt, arrive ſafely. at the camp, V. of R. 


having followed the track of the army, - 
It was now about the end of autumn, and abundance 


of ſnow was newly fallen on the top of the mountain. 234 Con- 
Hannibal perceiving his ſoldiers to be extremely dif: ſulſhip. 

couraged by the ſufferings they had already undergone, £29%B.3- 
and by the apprehenſion of thoſe that were to come, C. 14. 


called them together, that he might try to revive their 
hope. Having led them to a convenient ſpot for taking 
an extenſive view of the plains below ; ** There! /aid 


be, caſt your eyes over thoſe large and fruitful 
countries. 


The Gauls who inhabit them are 
They are waiting for us, ready, and 
You have ſcaled, not only 


our friends. 
impatient to join us. 


„ 


gained, or two at moſt, and the capital of Zaly will 
* be ours.“ Hens | . 
The next day he broke up his camp and began to 


deſcend. But now, though he had no enemies to en- 


counter except a few lurking robbers, he is ſaid to have 
loſt almoſt as many men and horſes in going down the 
mountain as in coming up. The way was ſo ſtecp and 


{ſlippery in moſt — that the ſoldiers could neither 
e 


keep on their feet, nor recover themſelves when they 
ſlipped; and the ground being covered with ſnow, it 
was difficult to hit the right path, and if they miſſed it, 


they fell down frightful precipices, or wete ſwallowed up 


in depths of ſnow. Nevertheleſs being inured to ſuch 
dangers, they ſupported this with ' fortitude. But at 
length they came to a place much worſe” than any they 
had before met with, and which quite took away their 
courage. The path, for about a furlong and a half, 
naturally very ſteep and craggy, was rendered much 


more ſo by the late falling away of a great quantity of 


earth; ſo that neither elephants nor horſes could pals. 


Here therefore they ſtopt ſhort. Hannibal wondering 


at this ſudden halt, ran to the place, and, having 
viewed it, plainly ſaw there was no advancing farther 


that way. His firſt thought was to try another, by 


fetching 


535: 
Bet, . 


217. 


the Liv. B. 
rampart of ahh, but the walls of Rome itſelf. What 21. © 35. 
remains is all ſmoothneſs and deſcent. One battle 
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V. of R. fetching a compaſs. But he quickly deſiſted from this 
5 375 c attempt, it being found impracticable. For though 


. 


27 the ſnow that had laſt fallen, being ſoft and of no 
234 Con- great depth, yielded good footing enough for the ſol- 
ſulſhip.  diers and horſes' that marched foremoſt ; yet when 
Pelyb. B. this had been ſo trampled upon, by them, that the 
3: ©-.55 feet of thoſe who followed came to the hard ſnow and 
ice under it, the latter could by no means advance, 
or even keep upon their feet. And when they endea- 
voured to fuſtain themſelves. on their hands and knees, 
they often ſlid down and were loſt in pits and preci- 
pices. And as for the horſes and beaſts of burden, 
when they ſtruck their feet into the ice to preſerve 
themſelves from falling, they could not draw them 
out again, but remained there as if they had been 
themſelves frozen. It was neceſſary therefore to ſeek 
fome other expedient. 3 0 ben 
Hannibal having cauſed all the ſnow to be removed 
that lay upon the ground mear the entrance of the firſt 2 
way, he there pitch'd his camp; and then gave orders 
to cut out| a winding path in- the n rock itſelf; and this 
work was carried on with fo great diligence: and vigour, 
that at the end of one day the beaſts of burden and the 
horſes were 2755 to deſcend without much difficulty. 
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n Mr. Rollin ſeems very loth to part: with Liæy's vinecaR, which 
Was poured upon the rock to ſoften it, after this had been firſt made 
red hot under flaming piles of huge trees. Many, /ays Mr. Rollin, 
*. fejeR this fact as fubulous. Pliny obſerves, that vinegar has the 
* force to break ſtones and rocks. Sax rumpit infuſum, que non rupe- 

i rit ignis antecedems. Lib. 23. For which reaſon he calls vinegar 
Succus rerum domitor. Lib, 33. C. 2. Dio, ſpeaking of the ſiege of 
* Eleuthere, ſays, that the walls of it were 2 N by the . 

+ of vinegar. L. 30. p. 8 F 1 tn rt 

It is ##ely, c[apparament} add. Mr. Rollin, what makes my 
<.queltien-the truth of Liu account, is the difficulty that Hannibal 
5, would have to procure in thoſe mountains a ſufficient | quantity of 
© bane for the, operation.” Dubtleſs the unbelievers. do imagine 
this to be an inſuperable objection to the ſtory: But this is not all. 
For a better authority than Livy aſſures us, that Hannibal had no 
wood to make a fite with; That there aba, not a tree in the place where © 
he then auas, on near it. Polybius B. 3. c. 5. To ve AN ιον,ỹ To 
lin ape, gde rg unf AAo r, THM dh xa 4 war gg.. 
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and took it in three days, putring all who! had oppoſed 
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He immediately ſent them forward, and, removing his V. of R. 
camp to a place that was free from now, put them to Bei 
paſture. It now remained to enlarge the way that the I 
elephants might paſs, This taſk was aſſigned to the 234 Con- 
Numidians, and it took up fo much time, that Hannibal fulſhip. 
did not arrive with his whole army in the plains below, 


on the confines of Inſubria, till four days after he be- 
gan to deſcend. He had been 15 days in paſſing the 


Alps, and, theſe included, five months and a half 

in his march (of about 1000 miles) from New Car- 
thage. 

Of the thirty eight thouſand foot with which the Palyb. B. 
Carthaginian general had croſſed the Rhone, he had 3. c. 55. 
now but 12000 Africans, and 8000 Spaniards; and his 

eight thouſand ' horſe were reduced to about 6000, 

This enumeration is according to Hannibal's own regiſ- 

ter, which he afterwards cauſed to be engraved on 

a column near the e of Lacinium in Cala- 

bria. 

His firſt care, after entering nah and pireding his Polyb. B. 
camp in the plain at the foot of the mountain, was to 5: © 60. 
refreſh his men, who ſtood in great need of it. Fa- 
mine and fatigue had ſo disfigured them, that they 
looked like Savages. But as ſoon as he ſaw that both 
men and horſes had recovered their ſtrength, and were 
fit for action; he marched againſt the Taurini*, who * The 
were at that time in war'with-the Inſubrians, and | who people o 
had rejected his repeated ſolicitations to enter into an %%. 
alliance with him. He fat down before their ehief city 


him to the ſword. This expedition ſtruek ſuch a ter- f 
ror into the Gauls of this neighbourhood, that they 
came of their own accord and ſurrendered themſelves ö 
at diſcretion. The remoter Gauls of the plains about 
the Po would have alſo been glad to join him, as they 
had long intended to do. But as the Roman legions 
had paſſed beyond thoſe plains, and had eſcaped the 
ambuſhes there laid for them, theſe Gauls thought it 
better now to keep quiet; nay, ſome of their nation 


were conſtrained to take arms for the Romans. _— | 
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Book IV. 
V. of R. bal therefore judging that he had no time to loſe, re- 
BY ſolved to march into their country, and endeavour by 
Bef. J. C. 
7 


ſome exploit to raiſe the courage of a people who were 
234 Con- ſo well diſpoſed to favour him. 


217. 
ſulſhip. 


Fo B. that he was not far off. The two Generals are faid to 


21. c. 39. have conceived a high opinion of each other. Han- 
| nibal's name had been long renowned, even before the 
taking of Saguntum; and, that Scipio muſt be a captain 

of eminent worth, the Carthaginian had well concluded, 

from the Romans having choſen him, preferably to all 
others, to be his opponent. But this mutual impreſſion 

was now become much ſtronger, by the hardy enter prize 

of the one to march over the Alps, with the happy exe- 

cution of it; and the expeditious courage of the other in 
coming from the banks of the Rhone, to meet him, at 

| the foot of thoſe mountains. wet 
But nothing had ever ſo aſtoniſhed the people of 

Rome, as the news of the Cartbaginians being ſo near. 

They had ſcarce ordered one of their Conſuls into Af- 

rica to attack Carthage, and another into Spain to ſtop 


Hannibal, when they hear, that this ſame Hannibal is in 


Ttaly at the head of an army beſieging towns. Such 
Polyb. B. terror ſeized them, that they immediately diſpatched an 


3- $4 expreſs to the Conſul Sempronius, then at Lilybeunt, to 
an | 2. 


B. 21. c. k. | a 
40, & * tion to the defence of his country. 


Sempronius, to whom a conſiderable army, and a 
fleet of 160 gallies had been committed, and who had 
made mighty preparations at Lihbæum, for a deſcent 
upon Africa, was ſo elated with ambitious hope, that 
he thought of nothing leſs than laying ſiege to Caribage 
itſelf, when he had firſt cleared the coaſts' of Italy 
and Sicily of the Carthaginian fleets : Before he went in- 
to Sicily, the Roman prator of that province had gained 
ſome conſiderable advantages by ſea over the Cartha- 
2inians, and had diſappointed a deſign formed by them 
to poſſeſs themſelves of Lilybeum by ſurprize. When 
the Conſul arrived at Meſina he was there met by Xing 
| tero, 


He was full of this deſign when he received intelli- 
Palyb B. gence that Scipio had paſſed the Po with his army, and 
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poſtpone every other affair, and come with all expedi- 
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Chap. XVIII. Second Punic War. „ 
Hiero, who, continuing his friendſhip to the Nomans, V. of R. 
not only cloathed the legions and furniſhed them with ,, 535: 


corn at his own expence, but with his fleet accompa- 1 : * 


nied theirs to Lilybeum. From this place Sempronius 234 Con- 


made a ſucceſsful attempt upon the Iſland of Malta; a ſulſhip. 
conqueſt which ſerved to cover Sicily on that fide. Af- 
ter which, being returned to Lilybeum, and having 


| learnt there, that a Carthaginian fleet was ravaging the 


coaſts of Calabria, he made preparations to drive the 
enemy from thence; but while he was getting ready 
for this expedition, he received the order abovemen- 
tioned to return into /zaly to the aſſiſtance of his col- 
legue. Hereupon he gave one part of his fleet to his 
lieutenant Pomponius, to guard the coaſt of 7taly, another 
to /Emilius prætor of Sicily, and with the reſt, having 
embark'd his army, ſet fail for, Ariminum in the A- 
driatic. ; 5 


CHAP. XVIII. 
The battle of the T1c1N. 


\ \ ] HILE the forces of Sempronius from Sicily were 
on their voyage, Hannibal and the Conſul 
Publius Scipio were advancing to meet each other. Sci- 


pio (as was before obſerved) had, from the mouth of See p. 


the Rhone, ſent almoſt all his own conſular army, un- 290. 
der the conduct of his brother Cnerus, into Spain. The 
forces which he now. commanded were chiefly the re- 
mains of an army F which had been aſſigned to the gee p. 
Pretor Manlius, to guard the province of Gaul, and 274. 
which had ſince been defeated by the Boii. 

For theſe Gauls had no ſooner heard of Hannibal's 
paſling the /berus, in his way to Uzaly, but, regardleſs 
of the hoſtages they had given at the concluſion of the 
laſt war with Rome, they roſe in arms againſt her, and 
drew the Inſubrians into the revolt. What made the 
Bout ſo forward in this matter, was their extreme diſ- p,j, B. 
ſatisfaction with the republic, for planting. two colo- 3. c. 56. 
nies in their neighbourhood at Placentia and Cremona; 

an 
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Y. of R an affair which, though long intended, was not quite 
| Bed? 7 a finiſhed when the Carthaginian began his march from 
217. Spain. The 501 fell firſt upon thoſe lands which had 

234 Con- been deſtined. for the new colonies, purſuing the Ro- 
ſulſhip. mans who fled before them, to Mutina:*, another Ro- 
* Modena nan colony. In this place, which they beſieged, were 
three Romans of great diſtinction, (one of them having 

been Conſul, and the other two, Prætors) who had 

been commiſſioned to make the partition of the lands. 

The Gauls, contrary to their faith given, ſeized upon 

the perſons of theſe commiſſioners at a conference for 


an accommodation, hoping by. this treachery. to recover 


their hoſtages: + The news of it rouzed the Prætor 


Manlius. He haſtened to the relief of Mutina- But tlie 


Gauls having got notice of his approach, fell upon him 
by ſurprize, in his paſſage through a foreſt, and cut off 
a great part of his army, he himſelf narrowly eſcaping 
with the remainder to Tanetum, a ſmall town on the 
banks of the Po. To this place the enemy purſued 
him, and there held him inveſted, till the Prætor Atti- 
lius, with a legion, that had been raiſed for Spain, and 


5000 men of the allies, was ſent from Rome to his aſ- 


ſiſtance. Upon the approach of theſe troops the Gauls 
Liv. B. raiſed the ſieges of both Mutina and Tanetum, and reti- 
21. c. 26. ring thence diſperſed themſelves about the country. 
PUB. 8, The forces of Manlius and Attilius, which had been 
3- 4 56. thus employed, compoſed the army, which Scipio, (who 
Livy, B. had landed at Piſa, and gone thence to Placentia) led 
21, c. 39, againſt Hannibal. Having paſſed the Ps, he turned to 


cauſed a bridge to be laid. But before he marched 
further he thought it prpper to aſſemble his ſoldiers, 
and endeavour to animate their courage for the ap- 
2 


c 


with me in Gaul, I might well forbear ſaying any 


« A ſwall River on the north fide of the Po and running into it. 
8 there 


& 40. the left, and advanced to the Ticin a, over which he 


proaching occaſion. He ſpoke to them in words to this 
Were you, Soldiers, the ſame army, which I had 


thing to you at this time. For, what occaſion could 
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Second Punic War. 


ſo. ſignally vanquiſhed the ſquadrons of the enemy 
upon the Rhone; or to LR OIONS by whom that ſame 


enemy, flying before them to avoid a battle, did in 234 Con- 


303 


7 


effect confeſs themſelves conquer'd? But, as thoſe ſulſhip. 


troops, having been enrolled for Spain, are there with 
my brother Cneius, making war under my auſpices (as 
was the will of the Senate and People of Rome) I, that 
you might have a Conſul for your captain againſt Han- 


nibal and the Carthaginians, have freely offered myſelf 


for this war. You then have a new general; and 7 a 
new army. In this eircumſtance a few words from me 
to you will be neither improper nor unſeaſona- 
ble. | | F- vit "St 
And that you may not be unapprized of what [ſort 
of enemies you are going to encounter, or of what is 
to be feared from them, they are the very ſame, 
whom in a former war, you vanquiſhed both by 
land and ſea; the ſame from whom you took Sicily 
and Sardinia, and who have been for theſe; twenty 


years your tributaries. You will not, I preſume, 


march againſt hee men with only that courage, with 
which you are wont to face other enemies, but with a 
certain anger and indignation, ſuch as you would 
feel, if you ſaw your ſlaves on a ſudden riſe! up in 


arms againſt you. Conquer'd and enſlaved, it is not 
boldneſs but neceſſity that urges them to battle: unleſs 


you can believe that thoſe, who avoided. fighting when 
their army was entire, have acquired better hope by the 
loſs of two thirds of their horſe and foot, in the paſſage 
of the Alps. I. i 

© But you have heard perhaps, that, though they: be 
few in number, they are men of ſtout: hearts and ro- 


buſt: bodies, heroes of ſuch ſtrength; and vigour, as: - 


nothing is able to reſiſt. Meer effigies! nay ſha- 
dows of men! wretches emaciated with hunger, and 
benumbed with cold! bruiſed and battered to pieces 
among the rocks and craggy clifts! their weapons 


broke, and their horſes weak and foundered ! Such 
are the cavalry, and ſuch the infantry with which - 


you 
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v. of R. you are going to contend; not enemies, but the 


Be 7 fragments of enemies. There is nothing which I 
” „ * 6 


217. 
234 Con- 
ſulſhip. 


* 115. 7d. 
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more apprehend, than that it will be thought, Han- 
nibal was vanquiſhed by the Alps, before we had any 
conflict with him. But perhaps it was fitting that ſo 
it ſhould be; and that with a people and 4 leader, 
who had violated leagues and covenants, the Gods 
themſelves, without man's help, ſhould begin the war, 
and bring it? near to a concluſion ; and that we, who, 
next to the Gods, have been injured and offended, 
ſhould happily finiſh what they began.  _ 

I need not be in any fear, that you ſhould ſuſpect 
me of ſaying theſe things merely to encourage you, 
while inwardly I have different ſentiments. What 
hindered me from going into Spain? That was my 


Ka «© 6K X «a M & £6 


c 


as I paſt along the coaſt of Gaul, of this enemy's 
march, I landed my troops, ſent the horſe forward, 
and pitched my camp upon the Rhone: Aggart of 
my cavalry encountered and defeated ' that of 'the e- 
nemy ; my infantry not being able to overtake theirs 
which fled before us, I returned to my fleet, and 
with all the expedition I could uſe in fo long a voyage 
by ſea and land, am come to meet them at the foot 
of the Alps. Was it then my inclination to avoid a 
conteſt - with this tremendous Hannibal ? And have I 
lit upon him only by accident and unawares? Or 
am I come on purpoſe to challenge him to the com- 
bat? I would gladly try, whether the earth, within 
theſe twenty years, has brought forth a new kind of 
Carthaginians ; or whether they be the ſame fort of 
men who fought at the Ægates; and whom, at Eryx, 
you ſuffered to redeem themſelves at 18 * denarii per 
head: Whether this Hannibal, for labours and jour- 
nies, be, as he would be thought, the rival of Her- 
cules; or whether he be what his father left him, a 
tributary, a vaſlal, a ſlave of the Roman people. Did 
not the conſciouſneſs of his wicked deed, at Sagun- 


C 
* 


5 
— 


tum, torment him and make him deſperate, he would 


have 


province; where I ſhould have had the leſs dreaded 
 A/drubal, not Hannibal to deal with. But hearing, 
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have ſome d, if not to his conquered country, V. of R. 
yet ſurely to his own family, to his father's memory, Bel A c 
to the treaty written with Amilears own hand. We 2 1 1 
1 way have arved them in Eryx; we might have 234 Con- 
paſſed into Africa with our victorious fleet, and in a ſulſhip. 
few days have deſtroyed Carthage: At their hum 
ble ſupplication we pardoned them; we teleaſed 
them when they were cloſely ſhut up without \g poſ- 
« ſibility of eſcaping; we made peace with them when 
they were conquered. When they were diſtreſſed by 
the African war, we conſidered them, we treated 
them as a people under our protection. And what 
© 18 the return they make us for all theſe favours? Un- 
der the conduct of a hare-brained young man, they 
come hither to overturn our ſtate and lay waſte our 
country. could wiſh indeed, that it were not ſo; 
< and that the war we are now engaged in, concerned 
only our glory and not our preſervation. - But the 
< conteſt at . preſent is not for the poſſeſſion of Sicily 
or Sardinia, but of taly itſelf. Nor is there, behind 
us, another army, which, if we ſhould not prove 
the conquerors, may make head againſt our victori- 
dus enemies There are no more Alps for them to 
« paſs, which might give us leiſure to raiſe new forces. 
No, Soldiers, here you muſt make your ſtand, as if 
you were juſt now before the walls of Rome. Let 
every one reflect, that he is now to defend, not his 
< own perſon alone, but his wife, his children, his 
_ © helpleſs infants. Vet let not private conſiderations a- 
lone poſſeſs our minds; let us remember that the 
- | < eyes of the Senate and People of Rome are upon us, 
5 and that as our force and courage ſhall now prove, 
* ſuch will be the fortune of that City, and of the Roman 
9115 We" rs „ | a 3 5 
net This diſcourſe, ſupported by the authority of the ſpea- 
ker, the certainty eme things he had ſaid, and the 
probability of others, had the wiſhed for effect on the 
minds of the hearers. N _ „„ 
On the other ſide, Hannibal made uſe of a new kind pe. B. 
of rhetoric to inſpire his ſoldiers with reſolution. He 3. c. 62. 
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will but bear the ſame mind Which yu uſt no did, ö 
in contemplating the fortune of others, the victory, 


Soldiers, 
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I RIEL is ours... What Nou bave ſeen, was not a v. of K. 
ew.. for amuſement, but a repreſentation a u c. 


© your own real condition. I know not whether 
or, your ee encompaſſed by fortune withi the 2 1 


K 5 ſtricter bonds and veceſſities, wo ſeas incloſe you fallip 


A <0. the right and left 1 A a ſhip to fly to, "Pg eſ- 

Aping. Before you is the Ps. a river broader and 
more rapid than the Nhone; ente Jou are the Alps, 
over Which, even when, Jour numbers were undi- 
: «© miniſhed, vou Were hardly able to force a paſſage. 
Here, then, Soldiers, you muſt either conquer or 
2 We the very firſt hour you meet the ,cnemy., But 

the ſame: £999 whi "has thus laid vou under the 
neceſſity of fighting, et before your, eyes thoſe e 
rewards of — than, which no men are ever 
wont to wiſh for greater , ro m the immortal Gods. 
Should we by our, valour OTE: only 122 55 and Har- 
Ainia, hi were raviſn vidhed £ from. our. fathers, thoſe 
would be no inconſiderable prizes. Yet, what are 
\* thoſe? The wealth of me, Whatever riches ſhe 
has heaped together from the ſpoils of nations, all 
C * theſe, with the maſters 0 them, Will be yours. 
Jou have been 1 long enough employ ed in driving 
. pars Wet oy, Aan, e I 472 tania — 


r 


Sone. be time is now dae to "reap the | full re- 
© corppence, of your toilſom arches over ſo many 
e and rivers, a wough ſo many nations, 
them in arms. This is the place, which for- 
tune bas appointed to be the limit of your labours; 
it. is, here that you will finiſh your glorious warfare, 
and receive an ample recompence of your comple- 
© ted ſervice. For I would not have you imagine that 
I z victory, will be as difficult, as the name of a Rowan 
Wan js, great and ſounding. | It has Aken happened 
chat a deſpiſed enemy has given A. bloody 1 le, 


hg 
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and the moſt renowned kings and nations have by a 
{mall force been -overthrown. And if you but take 
away that glitter of the Roman name, what is there, 

. * wherein 
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The Rowan His Tory, Book IV. 


© wherein they nay ſtand in competition with you ? 
For, (to ſay nothing of your ſervice in war for twenty 
* years together with ſo much valour and ſucceſs) from 
* the very pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, from the 
© utmoſt bounds of the earth, through ſo many 
* warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you not come 
{ 


- $ 
9 


hither victorious? And with whom are you now to 


© fight ? with raw ſoldiers, an undiſciplined army, beaten, 
vanquiſhed, beſieged by the Gauls the very laſt firm: 
mer, an army unknown to their leader, and unacquain- 
OT EET K 
* Or ſhall J, who, 1 might almoſt ſay, was Born, 


Spain and Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, 
but, which is greater yet, of the Alps themſelves, 
ſhall I compare myſelf with this A 7 Men. 
A captain before whom ſhould one place the two 
armies, without their enſigns, I am perſuaded he 
would not know to which of them he is Conſul ? 1 
eſteem it no ſmall advantage, Soldiers, that there is 
not one among you, who has not often been an eye- 
witneſs of my exploits in war; not ome, of whoſe 


— 


be able to name the times and places of his noble 


thouſand times | praiſed and rewarded, and ' whoſe 
pupil I was, before I became their general, I ſhall 
march againſt an army of men ſtrangers to one a- 
nother. 3 5 2 

On what ſide ſoever I turn my eyes, I behold. all 
full of courage and ſtrength; a veteran infantry, a 
moſt gallant cavalry©; you, my allies, moſt faithful 


b Here we have another proof from Livy himſelf of his own in- 
advertency in delivering the idle ſtory mentioned, p. 266. 4 
< Livys Expreſſion is, Generofiſimarum gentium equites frenatos & 


infœnaios, horſemen that ride with bridles, and thoſe that ride with- 


out bridles, by the latter meaning the Numidi ans, who had no bridles 


nor ſaddles to their horſes, and who in action reſembled the modern 


Huffars. ; : 


bur cerninly brought a i the tenr of my father, 
that ,moſt excellent genie: al, ſhall Y, the conqueror of 


valour, I myſelf have not been a ſpectator, fo as to 


atchievements; that with ſoldiers, whom I have a 
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Chap. XVII. e | Second Punic War. 


* your country's cauſe, but the juſteſt anger impels to 
© battle. The hope, the courage of aſſailants is al- 
ways greater, than of thoſe who act upon the de- 
fenſive. With hoſtile banners diſplayed you are come 


indignities fire your minds, and ſpur you forward to 
revenge Firſt they demand me, that I, your gene- 


who had fought at the ſiege of Saguntum ; and we 
were to be put to death by the extremeſt tortures. 
Proud and cruel nation ! Every thing muſt be yours, 


whom we ſhall make war, with whom we ſhall make 
peace? You are to ſet us bounds, to ſhut us up 
within hills and rivers ; but you, you are not to ob- 


not the InERus. What next? Touch not the SaGun- 
TINES; SAGUNTUM © 7s upon the IBERus ; move not a 
« ſtep tawards that city. Is it a ſmall matter then, that 
* you have deprived us of our ancient poſſeſſions, Sicily 
and Sardinja ; you would have Spain too? Well, 
we ſhall yield Spain; and then—you will paſs into 
Africa. Will paſs did 1 ſay? —This very year they 
ordered one of their Conſuls into Africa, the other 
into Spain. No, Soldiers, there is nothing left for 
us but what we can vindicate with our ſwords. Come 
on then. Be men. The Romans may with more 
ſafety be cowards; they have their own country be- 
hind them, have places of refuge to fly to, and are 
ſecure from danger in the roads thither : But for you 


4 By the words which Liuy here puts into the mouth of Hannibal. 


K bs plain. that the Saguntines were not included at firſt in the treaty 


with A/drubal ; that this treaty only reſtrained the Carthaginians from 
paſſing the Iberus, as Polybius declares ; and that the alliance of the 
Romans with the Saguntines was poſterior to it, and a real infraction 
of it. See pag. 284, 285. | ' 

Hannibal, the more to incenſe his hearers againſt the Romans, 
makes theſe aſſert an impudent falſhood, that Saguntum it upon rhe 


Iberus. - NI 3 
39 there 


down upon Hay; you bring the war. Grief, injuries, 


and at your diſpoſal? You are to preſcribe to us, with 


309 


and valiant; you, Carthaginians, whom not only V. of R. 


gef 7. C. 


217. 
234 Con- 
ſulſhip. 


ral, ſhould be delivered up to them; next, all you, 


ſerve the limits which yourſelves have fixed? ? Paſs 
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_— The Roman Hisrory, Book TV. 
Y. of R. there is no middle fortune between death and vi ory. 
gef © Let this be but well fixed in your minds, and once 


7 


234 Con. Livy reports, that Hannibal, further to animate his 


ſulſhip. men, affured them, that they fliotld have every one 


of them lands in property, either in Africa, Spain, 
or Haly, or elſe an equivalent in money, if they prefer- 
fed money. And thoſe afſnrances he ratifted in form. 
Faking a flint in one hand, and holding a larnb with 
Liv. B. the other, he faid, Great JortreR, and all ye Gods, if 
21. c. 45. J do not petform thy promiſe, ſlay me as I do this lamb / 
at which words he broke with the ffint the fkall of the 
lamb; a ſolemmity which much augmented the confi- 
dence of his troops. | F 


The next day the two armies advanced tot aids | 
Polyb. B. Each other along the Ticin, on that fide of it which is 


3. c. 65. next the Alps, the Romans having the river on their left, 

the Caribaginians the ſame river on their right. The 
day following each army receiving intelligence by its 
foragers that the enemy was neat, encatnped in the 
place where it then was. The third, Scipio with his 
cavalry and light armed foot marching forward to diſ⸗- 


cover the ſtrength and ſituation of the Caribaginians; 


and Hannibal, with his cavalry only, coming on with 
the like intention, they ſoon perceived each other's ap- 
proach by the duſt they raiſed in the plain, and there- 
upon immediately prepared fot battle. The Roman 
General ſent before him his Gallic horſe, aſſiſted by his 
dartmen to begin the fight, he himſelf with the reſt 


of his cavalry in one line following ſlowly in good or- 


der. The Ganls behaved themſelves courageouſly, but 
the foot that ſhould have aided them, ſhrunk at the 
firſt onſet, or rather fled cowardly through the intervals 
of the ſquadrons without caſting a me ey to be 
trodden down by the enemy's horſe. Nevertheleſs the 
Gauls maintained the fight, as preſuming they ſhould 


be well ſuſtained by the Roman Horſe behind them. 


Nor did the Conſul negle& his part, but hazarded his 
| perſon ſo far, that he received a dangerous wound, 


and 


TCC ü ont aed-aoecbt 08. 
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and had been left upon the place, if his ſon f, a meer V. of R. 


youth (afterwards the great Africanus) had not, by a gef 5 C 
ſurpriſing. effort of courage, brought him off, Whilſt 2 
the Romans were buſied in aſſiſting their Conful, an 234 Con- 
unexpected ſtorm came driving at their backs, and ſulip. 
obliged them to look to their own preſervation. For as 
Hannibal had ordered his Numidians, who were in the 
wings, to Wheel and give upon the Romans in flank and 
rear, while he with his Spaniſh and other horſe ſuſtained 
their charge in front. The Numidians, performed their 
inſtructions, and having firſt cut in pieces the ſcattered 
foot that had) run away at the beginning of the action, 
fell- inſtantly. upon the backs of the Roman cavalty, who 
by this impreſſion were intirely broken and forced to be- 
take themſelves to their ſpeed, leaving to their enemies 
the honour, of the day, x Fo "Ty Polyb. B 
Scipio the night following decamped ſecretly, and 3, 66. 
marched with expedition over the plains, to the P, 
which he now repaſſed, retiring to the s neighbourhood 
of Placentia, For he thought it not ſafe, wounded as 
he was, to ſtay in a flat open, country, with an, enemy 
ſo near, that was much ſuperior to him in horſe. Han- 
nibal, who had expected to have an engagement with 
the enemy's. infantry, no ſooner learn'd that the Ro- 
mans were retired, but he followed them as far as to 
their bridge h upon the JTicin. Here he ſurprized 5 7 

| 255 5 


f. So Livy is inclined to believe, with the greater number of au- 
thors; but adds, that Celius the hiſtorian gives the honour of the 
Conſul's reſcue to a Lugurian ſlave | : 

s Livy ſays, that Scipio retired to Placentia; which if true, Pla- 
centia muſt have had a different ſituation from what it has now, and 
muſt have been, not on the ea/?. but the“ ave/? ſide of the Trebia. See Po- 
For we find, that Scipio after this firft retreat, paſſed the Trebia to get lyb. B. 3. 
further from Hannibal. Polybiuygs words import no more than that c. 74. 
the Romans retired to the neighbourhood. of Placentia, wg} wow II- 
xevlicey. | SI 

h Livy, who, in this part of his hiſtory, plainly borrows from Po. 
lybius. ſeems to have Stood him with rezard. to the Bridge, 
at which Haanibal is ſaid. to have arrived in his purſuit of the Romans. 
The Latin Hiſtorian makes it to be their bridge over the Po, as if they 
had no river to paſs in their way to the Po; which, if true, we mult 
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312 The Roma x HisTor 3 Book IV. 
V. of R. made priſoners 600 men who had been left behind to 


535- 0 | 
_ ; 2 The work was however effected; the boats which had 
234 Con- compoſed the bridge being looſed from one another 
ſyſhip. were floating down the ſtream; which Hannibal per- 


vanced in their march, he immediately turned back, 
the Po, to find a conyenient place where he might lay a 


ſay, that the battle was fought on the ea/? fide of the Ticin, the ſide 
towards Placentia: For Polybius expreſly affirms that Scipio at the head 
of the battle had the Ticin to his left, and Hannibal the ſame river to 
his right. Yet, that the battle was * 1 on the we ſide of the 
Polyb. B. Ticin, we have Livy's own authority. He makes Scipio s march, in 
21, Cc. 39. order to meet Hannibal, to have been from Placentia to that ri ver, o- 
ver which he paſſed by a bridge, before he gave battle to the Cartba- 
ginian. Ponte perficto traductus Romanus exercitus in agrum Inſubriam, 
B. 21. c 45. And in this he does not diſagree with Polybius. Now, 
if the battle was fought on the we bank of the Ticin, and Scipio 
had this river to his left, it is eyident that the Carthaginians were be · 
tween him and the Po, and that he could not ſteal a march to the Po 
(in the way to Placentia) without firſt repaſſing the Ticin; which 
Hannibal muſt alſo have croſſed in the purſuit of his enemy to the 
Po. But not one word js any where ſaid of Hanniba/s paſſing, or at- 
pong to paſs, the Ticin. | 5 
The bridge therefore to which Hannibal came, in purſuit of the 
Romans, muſt have been their bridge over the Ticin ;- at the entrance 
of which, according to Livy, Scipio had raiſed a fort and placed a 


1 * 


guard. And it was this guard which Hannibal ſurpriſed. 
The reaſon which Polybius aſſigns for Hannibal's turning back, when 


that the Romans were got a great way off (too far to be overtaken.) 
This furniſhes another proof that the river in queſtion was the Ticia 


pedition,' how could he find a more convenient time to lay his bridge, 
than when he had no enemies to oppoſe him? But the difance of the 
enemy was a good reaſon why he ſhould not lay a bridge over the 
Ticin 3 ſince this would be only loſs of time and labour; and could 
not in the leaſt further his intention of paſſing the Po. or coming up 
with the Romans. And what neceſſity could he be under of ſpending 
Iwo days (as Livy ſays he did) in ſearch of a convenient place to lay 
a bridge over the Po, if he was already at that very place where the 
Romans had laid their bridge over that river. Chevalier Folard's 
tranſlator of Pohbius, underſtands him as Livy does. Yet the che- 
in queſtion, as the bridge over the Ticin, tom. 4. p. 129. 9 


bridge 


7 


deſtroy the bridge ſo ſoon as the army ſhould be paſſed. 


ceiving, and hearing alſo that the Romans were far ad- 


went down the Tictn, and then up along the banks of 


f he came to the broken bridge, is the d;fance of the enemy: He heard 


and not the Po. For as he had determined to paſs the Po with all ex- 


valier, in his comment, regardleſs of his text, Tpeaks of the bridge 
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Chap. XVIII. Second Punic War. | 313 
bridge of boats over this river. After two days march, V. of K. 
a proper place being found, and the bridge formed, he , 7855 je 
ordered A/drubal to lead over the army, while he him- 27. 
ſelf was employed in giving audience to ambaſſadors 234 Con- 
come to him from the Gauls of the neighbouring coun- ſulſhip. 
tries, who, after his ſucceſs at the Ticin, retaining their 
firſt deſign, now offered to join their forces to his, and to 
furniſh him with whatever he wanted. | 

When the army was all paſſed, the Carthaginian 
took his march down the river, and at the end of the 
ſecond day came within view of the Romans. The 
third, he drew up his forces in hattalia, in the face of 
the enemy: but finding his challenge not accepted, 
he retired and pitched his camp about ſix miles from 
them. | 55 


break; but then, having ſuddenly armed themſelves, 
they fell upon the ſleeping Romans, who lay neareſt to 
them, ſlew a great number and wounded many others, 
after which they fled out of the camp, carrying with 
them to Hannibal the heads of thoſe they had ſlain. 
The Carthaginian received theſe traitors kindly, ex- 
horted them to continue their zeal, and promiſed them 
rewards proportionable to their ſervices ; but diſtruſting 
perhaps their fidelity, he did not enrol them among his 
troops, but diſmiſed them to their reſpective towns and 
villages, that they might publiſh among their country- 
men the ſucceſs of his arms, and exhort them to enter 
into alliance with him. There was in truth little need, | 
for that end, of the exhortations of theſe emiſſaries, i 
whoſe recent treachery alone ſufficed to put the reſt of | 
the Boii under a neceſſity of ſiding with the Carthagr- 1 
nian. A party of them at this very juncture, brought 10 
to Hannibal's camp the three Roman commiſſioners, 4 i4 
whom, contrary to faith given, they had ſeized at a | a, 
conference (as was before mentioned) and they U . 
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them into his hands. Hannibal, after many kind 
words and promiſes to theſe Gauls, made a treaty with 
them, and! then reſtored to them the three captives,, 
whom he adviſed: them to keep under ſtrift, guard, and 
to make uſe of (as they, had at. firſt, propoſed). to recover 
their hoſtages from the Romans. be 
Scipio alarmed at the bloody treaſon, of his Galle, de- 
ſerters, and not doubting but. the Gauls in general 
would quickly declare themſelves in favour, of, Hanni- 
bal, thought it adviſeable to retire into a country, where 
the friendſhip of the inhabitants was more to be de- 
pended upon. He decamped; therefore about; three 
hours after midnight, to paſs. the Trebza*, and. take 
poſt upon the eminences near that river, where he 
believed the enemy would not have the boldneſs. to 
attack him, Hannibal, upon notice of this motion of 
the Romans, detached, his Numidian cavalry after them, 
he himſelf ſoon following with; the reſt of the army. 
The Numidians, finding the Roman camp. deſerted, 
ſtopt to ſet fire to it, a delay very fortunate to the Ra- 
mans, Who, had they been overtaken in the plain, and 
before they had got their baggage over the river, would 
have been extremely embarraſſed. But when the Nu 
midians came up, the main body of the Conſul's army, 
together with the baggage, had already paſſed the ſtream, 
There remained on the other. fide ſome of his rear guard 
only, of which the enemy ſlew a part and took the reſt 
priſoners. : 
The Conſul having fortified himſelf in his new 
camp, refolved to wait there the arrival of his collegue 
Sempronius with the troops from Sicily, and, in the mean 
time, to attend carefully to the cure of his wound, 
that he might be in a condition to act, when, after the 
junction of the two armies, a favourable opportunity 
ſhould preſent. Hannibal advanced, and pitched his 
camp about five miles from that of the Conſul, the 
Trebia running between them. Great numbers of 
Gauls from the circumjacent country flocked to the 


i A ſwall river running northward into the Po near Placentia, 
| Cartha- 
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Carthaginian, and ſupplied him abundantly with arms V. of R. 


| 4 | | 535. fl 
and proviſions. Bes 7 0 fl 
| 2 | 5 : 217. 1 | 
CH AP. XIX. The Battle of the TREBIA. 234 Co- || 
Hannibal paſſes over the Apennines into Hetruria. 4. 
FHEN the news came to Rome of the action Pohb. B. 1 


upon the Jicin, though the public expectation 3 © *. 
was much diſappointed by the ill ſucceſs, yet they en- 
deavoured to account for it by reaſons that would leave 
no diſcourgement upon their minds. Some imputed 
the misfortune to raſhneſs in the Conſul, ſtimulated by 
too eager a defire of fighting: others to perfidy in the 
Gauls of his army, whom they ſuppoſed to have deſign- 
edly fuffered themſelves to be vanquiſhed; a conjecture 
founded on the ſubſequent treachery of ſome of their 
countrymen : and as the Roman infantry remained un- 
broken, -no danger to the republick was yet apprehend- 
ed, from a defeat which the horſe alone had fuſtained. 
The arrival of Sempronius, from Sicily, at Ariminum, 
with his legions, confirm'd this confidence. It was im- 
agined' that when theſe had joined the forces of Scipio, 
the very appearance of ſo powerful an army would alone 
be ſufficient to put the Carthaginians to flight, 

Sempronius marched with all diligence from Ariminum 
to join his col . Having pitched his camp near 
him, and refreſhed his legions, which had been fatigued 
by their voyage® and march from Lilybæum, to Ari- 
minum, which took up forty days, he gave orders to get 
all things ready for battle. While theſe preparations 
were going forward, he made frequent viſits to Scipio, 
_ enquiring of him all the circumſtances of the late action 
upon the Ticin, and conſulting with him upon future 
meaſures. | | | 

In the mean time Hannibal found means to get poſ- c. 69; 
ſeſſion of Claſtidium, a ſmall town on the confines of 


k Livy ſends the troops of Semproniut, all the way from Lilybeum 
to Ariminum, by ſea. Polybius repreſents them traverſing the city of 
Rome, and marching from thence to Ariminum. 
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The ROMAN HISTORY. Bock IV. 
Liguria, where the Romans had formed a magazine of 
arms and proviſions. To give an impreſſion of his 
clemency, and engage more of his enemies to have re- 
courſe to it, he treated the garriſon with all gentleneſs. 
And as the governor had betrayed the place to him, he 


moſt richly rewarded him, in hopes thereby to allure 


other officers intruſted by the Romans to the like trea- 
chery. 5 25 5 l 

Soon after this, having notice that certain Gauls who 
inhabited between the Trebia, and the Po, and who 
had made alliance with him, continued nevertheleſs (that 


hey might have a refuge in all events) to hold a ſecret 


correſpondence with the enemy, he detached 2000 foot 
and 1000 horſe to pillage and lay waſte their lands. His 


orders were punctually executed, and the booty proved 


conſiderable; the plundered Gauls flocking to the Roman 
entrenchments to aſk ſuccour. | 11 5 
Sempronius, who had impatiently waited an occaſion 


of fighting, ſeized this pretext. He ſent out the greater 


part of his cavalry with a thouſand light armed foot, 


who expeditiouſly paſſing the Trebia, attack d the pil- 


lagers that were carrying off the booty, put them to 
flight, and obliged them to retire within their intrench- 
ments. But a vigorous ſally being made from thence, 
the purſuers were repulſed, and obliged in- their turn, 
to fly to their camp. Hereupon Sempronius put all his 
cavalry and all his light arm'd- troops in motion, ſo that 
the enemy were once more forced to retire. Hannibal, 


who was not prepared for a general action, and who 


thought it not the part of a prudent commander, to 
hazard one lightly, and without a premeditated. deſign, 
contented himſelf with ſtopping the flight of his men, 
and making them face about. He forbade them by his 
officers, and by his trumpets, either to charge or purſue 
the enemy; who after they had continued ſome time 
upon the place, retreated to their camp, 


The lots of men had nat been very conſiderable on 


either ſide; but as the Romans had loſt fewer than the 


Carthaginians, Sempronius, much elated with this trivial 
advantage, could think of nothing now but a deciſive 
ö action. 
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action. Nevertheleſs, he continued to obſerve the de- V. 


cency of adviſing with his collegue. Scipio's opinion 
Was, that in prudence they ought to avoid fighting, till 


the troops, having been trained and exerciſed during 234 Con- 
the winter, might more reaſonably be depended upon ſulſhip. 


than at preſent: he added, that the Gauls were natu- 
rally too fickle and inconſtant, to keep uo in ſriend- 
ſhip with the Carthaginian, and would infallibly turn 
againſt him, if they found him out of a condition to 
enterpriſe any thing of importance; and he therefore 
intreated Sempronius to lay aſide, for ſome time, all 
thoughts of a general battle; an occaſion, in which (he 
modeſtly added) he | himſelf, when his wound was 
healed, might perhaps be of ſome uſe. Sempronius 
could not but be ſenſible, that this advice was judi- 
cious; but his paſſion to diſtinguiſh himſelf overpower- 
ing his reaſon, and begetting a confidence of ſucceſs, 
he, notwithſtanding the repeated remonſtrances of his 
collegue, bent his whole mind to bring on a general 
action, as ſoon as poſſible; that ſo neither Scipio's cure, 
nor the election of new conſuls (the time for which 
drew near) might prevent his acquiring the ſole glory 
of finiſhing the war. And thus, ſays Polybims, as he 
conſidered not what was ſeaſonable for the publick, but 
for himſelf, it was impoſſible but he muſt take wrong 
meaſures. b ar ger; bobbin 115 gee] 

Hannibal formed the ſame judgment as Scipio upon 
the ſituation of things, and was therefore no leſs de- 


ſirous than Sempronius of coming to a deciſive battle 


without delay. He was well aware of his preſent ad- 
vantages in the favourable diſpoſition of the Gauls to 
him, the inexperience of the Roman troops, and the 
inability of Scipio to be in the action: but his ſtrongeſt 


motive was the neceſſity an invader is under of being 


almoſt. inceſſantly active, and of performing repeated 


_ exploits, if he would preſerve to himſelf the eſteem, and 


keep alive the hopes of his confederates. 


\ The: Carthaginian had viewed and fully examined the P. R. 
. groung between the two armies. It was an open 3. c. 71. 


plain, through which ran a winding rivulet. The 
| banks 
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318 The RoManHisTory. Bock IV. 
v. of R. banks of this:ſ{mall ſtream being pretty high, and alſo 
a 855 c thick ſet with buſhes and brambles, Hannibal perceived 
© ap. that it 'was-eafy, not only for, foot, but even for hoxſe- 
234 Con- men to be there conceal'd. Having imparted to his 
fulibip. chief officers the deſign he had formed, and finding it 
univerſally approved, he after ſupper ſent for his- Bro- 
ther Mago, a young man of great ſpirit and a good 
ſoldier, and directed him to. chooſe out a hundred horſe 
and a hundred foot of the braveſt men in the army, 
and to bring them before night: to his tent. This, dene, 
and the general having exhorted the two hundred to 
hehave themſelves ,gallantly;in-the;poſt he ſhould aſſign 
them, he bid each man go and chooſe out of the corps 
to which he belonged, nine others, ſuch as che knew 
to be the ſtouteſt ſoldiers in it, and then to repair 
to him at a certain place in the camp. The whole 
number came, a thouſand horſe, and a theuſand foot. 
He furniſꝭd them with: guides, and under the conduct 
of his brother, to whom he ſignified the time hen they 
ſhould fall upon the enemy, fent them nn he 
had choſen for;the;ambuſh. - 
The next morning, at . he afſembled)his 
Namidian cavalry, a hardy people, inured to ſatigue; 
zand when he had promiſed ample rewards to every 
one that ſhould diſtinguiſh himſelf in the Yiſcharge of 
his duty, he ordered 9 inſtantly to paſs the Jrrbia, 
brave the enemy in their :camp,:'fkirmifhi withithem if 
they ſallied out, and, in fir miſhing. retire and repaft 


the river. 


Hannibul's view in ub this micvemetitifoxcanty.i in 
the morning, was to provoke the Romans to:anengage- 
ment while they were n thoughtleſs'6f aght- 
ting, and unprepared for it. 
Pon. B. - Sempronius no ſooner ſaw the -Namidians «approach, 
. but he ſent out his cavalry to attack them. Phe ca- 
7  iyalry:were followed by 6000 dartmen; and the-general 
himſelf not long after came out of his entrenchment 
with all the reſt of his- army. His numerous? forces, 
and the light ed he had gained The min. 


made 
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made him "vain enough to think, that there needed little V. of E. 


more than his appearance in the field to ſecure the Be FE = 
N. 
Meer 1 


It was yet winter, it ſnowed, the weather was ex- 234 Con- 
(remedy cold, and the ' ſoldiers had begun their march ſulſhip. 


before they had eaten any thing to ſuſtam' them. And 
therefore, though they moved forward briſkly at firſt, 
and With an eager ke of fighting, yet when they 
came to ford the river, which being ſwelled by the 
rain of the night before, was ' breaſt-high, they began 
to ſhrink; and when they had waded through it (the 
day being then pretty far advanced) they found them- 
ſelves extremely pinched and weakened both with cold 
and hunger: whereas on the other hand the Cartbaginians 
had, by Hannihal's order, taken a good repaſt in their 
tents, rubbed themſelves with oil, and put on their arms 
before the fire. | 
When Hannibal 2 chat the Nomans had paſſed 
the Jyebia, which was the favourable moment he had 
waited for, he inſtantly ſent. ont, to the ſuccour of his 
N. umididns, .the flingers of the Balrares, and his other 
light armed infantry, to the number of 8000, after 
-which he led forth his main army. His foot conſiſted of 
20000 men, Gauuls, Spaniards, and Africuns. His ca- 
1 Including che Gouls his allies, amounted- to above 
10000. He drew up the whole - horſe; and foot, in one 
line, about a mile from his camp, poſting the horſe on 
the wings. His elephants he eee — the points of 
his body of infantry. 
In the mean time, Sempronins by a ſig nal called off 
his cavalry that were fatiguing e to little pur- 
poſe againſt the Numidians. For it was the cuſtom of 
ttheſe to attack briſkly; then on a ſudden break their 
ranks, turn their backs and fly; and; preſently - after 
return to the charge in as good order, and with as much 
boldneſs as at. firſt: a manner of fighting, which being 
intirely ne ito the Roman cavalry, . and diſ- 
cencerted them. | 
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320 be ROMAN HIS TOR v. Book IV. 
Y. of R. The Conſul's infantry conſiſted of ! 16000 Roman 
beß c {egionaries, and 20000 foot of the allies. He formed 

, bis battle after the uſual manner of the Romans, the 
234 Con- infantry in three lines, and the horſe, amounting to 
ſulſbip. 4000, upon the wings. In this order he advanced 


& Foo toil 


= at, LS LEE 


© 73- both ſides began the action, much to the adyantage of 


= Z .cc... c Ä— ˙ A ·˙ ²ů̈màm , t Ar 
CY 


having ſuffered cold and hunger ever ſince the morning, 
and having ſpent the moſt of their darts againſt the 
Numidians, were by no mearis a match for thoſe of Han- 
nibal, who had but juſt left their camp well armed, 
freſh and vigorous. _. | s Hs #; 
When theſe ſkirmiſhing troops had retired through 
the intervals of the reſpective armies to which they be- 
longed, a general charge enſued. The Roman ca- 
valry being ſoon routed and driven from their ground 


The Numidians who had been employed to provoke the 
battle, and the light armed troops who had begun it, 
were ready on the part of Hannibal for | this | ſervice, 
having, after their retreat, poſted themſelves to the 
right and left behind the Carthaginian cavalry ;- falling 


fantry in flank, they put them into great diſorder, and 
diſabled them from defending - themſelves. ;againſt the 


utterly broken and put to flight were chaſed- into the 
_T1ver. | y | Tre 746 38 » 1.0 206.2 IS 

74. At the ſame time the 2000 men, who had lain in 
ambuſh in the brook beforementioned, came out, and 


which cauſed a terrible confuſion there. The foremoſt 
ranks of this center were the only troops of the Con- 
ſul's army that could keep their ground. They fought 
a long time with undaunted bravery againſt the heavy 


! Livy ſays 18000. He adds, that the Conſul's army was ſtreng- 
thened by a body of the Cenomani, the only nation of the Gaul: that 
continued faithful to the Romany. ; | 1 5 

| armed 


Polyb, B. z. ſlowly towards the enemy. The light armed troops on 


the Carthaginians: for the dartmen of the Romans, 


by the ſuperior numbers of the Carthaginians, left the 
wings of their infantry expoſed to be attacked in flank. 


furiouſly therefore on the two wings of the Roman in- 


elephants, that attacked them in front. Theſe wings 


18 pl of ot; £0 dn df ⁵¶ M ˙ X ˙ 4 a8 hit 


fell upon the rear of the Roman legipns in the center, 


ym wy 
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armed forces of the enemy, and at length, urged by V. of R. 
neceſſity, broke their way through them with great 83 .. 
a ene | EE | 
ſlaughter. But ſeeing that their wings were defeated, 275 1 
and not thinking Wb able either to ſuccour 234 Con- i. 
them, or to return to their camp, by reaſon of the ſulſhip. i 
enemy's numerous horſe and the river that were in the _ WM 


way, they formed themſelves into a cloſe compact body, 
to the number of 10000, and took the direct road to 
Placentia, Hither they retreated without the leaſt dan- 190 
ger, or oppoſition; and they were followed by all thoſe i 
of the rout, horſe and foot, that could eſcape out of 
the field, without paſling the river. Of the remainder 
of the Roman army, ſome had the good fortune to get 
ſafely over the ſtream to their camp; but the greater 
art periſned on the banks of it, either trodden down 
bo the elephants or ſlain by the horſe. The Carthagi- 
niaus purſued the enemy no farther than to the river, 
which the rigour of the ſeaſon reſtrained them from 
paſſing. They returned to their intrenchments. Their 
victory was complete, and their loſs inconſiderable. 
A few only of the Africans and Spaniards remain'd 
upon the field; the Gauls ſuffered 'moſt. Vet after this 
victory the Carubaginians, through the inclemency of 
the weather, loſt a great number both of men and 
horſes; and of the elephants all died but one n. 
As for the Conſul Scipio, and thoſe that were with Livy. B. 
him, they ſtole away from their camp, the very night 3": c. 56. 
after the battle, croſſed the Trebia upon boats or upon 
rafts, and got ſafe to Placentia ; the enemy either not 
_ perceiving their flight, or not being able to purſue them, 
for cold and wearineſs. | „„ > | 
Sempronius, to conceal the ſhame of his defeat, ſent Polyb. B. 
meſſengers to Rome, whole tidings imported only, that 3, c. 71. 
m [jvy, B. 21: c, 58. ſpeaks of ſeven elephants that, after this 
time periſhed of cold, in a fruitleſs atrempt which Hannibal made to 
paſs the Apennines, being forced back from the top of thoſe hills by a 
hurricane. The ſame author relates a battle that preſently followed 
Hannibal's return into the plains, and was terminated by the night's 
coming on, when there had been no great ſlaughter on either fide. 


Polybius ſays nothing of all this, and there is nothing of probability 
in the ſtory, but a good deal of poetry. 
> _- 


Vor. III. 


there 
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322 Te Roman HISTORY. Book IV. 
V. of R. there had been a battle, and that [the ſeverity of the 
Bei J C. weather had ſnatched the victory out of his hands. 

| #4 This report paſſed currently at firſt, but the true ſitua- 

234 Con- tion of affairs was quickly known ; that the Roman 


ſulſhip. forces had been utterly vanquiſhed ; that the rout had 


„ B. fled to the neighbouring colonies for refuge; that Sci- 
1 56. pio after his flight to Placenlia, not to ruin that place by 
_ __* Keeping too great a number of ſoldiers there, had 
croſſed the Po with his part of the army, and. retired to 
Cremona that the troops had no proviſions but what 

were brought by ſea and up the Po; and laſtly, that 

on the nations of the Gauls had declared for Han- 
, | 15 'C 

The people of Rome were yet in their firſt fright and 
conſternation: at all this bad news, when Sempronius 
himſelf, after eſcaping many dangers from the enemy's 

cavalry that were diſperſed, in parties, over the coun- 

try, arrived in the city. His buſineſs was to hold the 
Comitia by centuries, for electing new Conſuls. 


Notwithſtanding the late diſaſters and the preſent 


diſtreſs; party favour had a greater ſhare in the electi - 


ons, than a due regard to the exigencies of the ſtate. 
For (with Cu Servilius) was raiſed to the Conſulate C. 
Flaminius, a raſh hot-headed man, who, when in the 


See p. 


254, and his diſobedience to the ſenate, and his contempt of reli- 


255. gion. His merit with the people, and what now pro- 


Liv. B. cured bim the faſces, was his having been the only 
21. c. 63. man of the, Conſcript Fathers, that aſſiſted in promoting 
a lav), which enacted, that no Senator, nor father of a 
Senator, ſhould have a ſhip at ſea, carrying above eight 
tons or thereabouts. A veſſel of that burden was 
thought ſufficient for tranſporting to Rome the produce 
of any man's lands; and it was intended by this law to 

confine commerce to the Piebeians. 
Sempronius's year not being yet expited, he immedi- 
ately after the electivns returned to his winter quarters 

at Placenita. | 

Pohb. B. The ſenate provided for the next campaign. They 
3. c. 75. made new levies amongſt the allies, ordered troops 


into 
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ſame ſtation ſix years before, had ſignalized himſelf by 
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had proſpered beyond expectation. He had entirely 
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into Sicily and Sardinia, put garriſons into Tarentum, V. of R. 
and other places where they were moſt wanted, and , 857 6 
ſent proviſions to Ariminum and into Hetruria ; through * 5 by 
which country the army was to march againſt Hannibal. 234 Con- 
They alſo diſpatched ambaſſadors to aſk aſſiſtance of ſulſhip. 
King Fiero, who furniſhed them with 500 Cretan ar- 
chers, and 1000 other light armed ſoldiers. And leſt 
the Carzhaginians ſhould from Africa attempt to land - 
troops in Laly, they equipr ſixty quinqueremes to guard V 
the coaſt. In a word, they omitted nothing that was 1 
neceſſary for carrying on the war with the utmoſt vi- © 
gour, it being the peculiar character of the Romans, 

ſays Polybius, that they are then moſt to be feared when 
they are moſt afraid. 1 | 

On the ſide of Sparn all was ſafe ; for in that country Pohb. B. 
during the late unfortunate campaign in /taly, the 3. c. 76. 
arms of the republic, under the conduct of Cn. Scipio, 


defeated Hanno, the Carthaginian General, and re- See p. 
duced almoſt all the nations between the /berus and the 285. 

Pyrenzes, to the obedience of Rome. 
As for Hannibal he did not remain inactive after his z B. 


victory at the Trebia. Wounded and repulſed in an 21. c. 57. 


attack upon one town belonging to the Romans, he aſ- 
ſaulted and took another called Vidtumviæ, in Inſubria, 
and gave it up to be plundered by the ſoldiers. 


The Carthaginian, during his winter quarters among p,). B. 


the Gauls, with whoſe levity he wes well acquainted, z. c. 78. 


and who, he feared, might repent of their newly con- 
tracted alliance with him, is ſaid to have put in practice 
ſome of his Punic arts, to preſerve himſelf from their 


ſnares. He not only wore falſe hair, but at different 


times the habits: of different ages, frequently changing 
his dreſs-in order to diſguiſe himſelf. And becauſe the 
Gauls were extremely diſſatisfied that their country 


continued to be the ſeat of the war, and were impa- 


—_ deſirous (from a hatred, as they pretended, to 
the Romans, but in truth, from an eagerneſs to enrich 


themſelves with plunder) off being led into the terri- 
tories of the allies of Rome, he reſolved to paſs as ſoon 
2 -M 


2 


1 The Roman HISTORY. Book IV. 


V. of R. as poſſible over the Apennines into Hetruria. Juſt be- 
Belts: F fore he entered upon this expedition, he aſſembled all 
. 4 * his captives that were of the Roman allies, and 
234 Con- when he had aſſured them that he was come into /zaly, 
ſulſhip. not as their enemy, but their friend, to reſtore them 
Polyb. B. to liberty and to the poſſeſſion of the towns which the 
. C. 77 Romans had taken from them; and when he had ex- 
horted them to join with bim in the common cauſe, 
and to engage their countrymen to do the ſame, he diſ- 
miſſed them all without ranſom. jj. 
c. 78. After this, having made enquiry. about the ſeveral 
roads into Hetruria, he learnt that there was one much 
ſhorter than any of the reſt, but very difficult to pals, 
as it led through marſhy grounds; the other roads 
more eaſy, but known to the eneiny, and in their poſ- 
ſeſſion. Hannibal, for theſe reaſons, or perhaps becauſe 
he had naturally a turn for thoſe dangerous enter- 
priſes, which are apt to raiſe mens admiration of a ge- 
neral, and ſtrike his enemies with terror, choſe the dif- 
ficult road, which was now rendered more ſo by the 
Liv. B. overflowing of the Arnus. Having paſſed the Apen- 
22. c. 2. nines, he entered the marſhes. His Africans and Spa- 
Polyb. B. niards, who were inured to this ſort. of fatigue, and 
3. 79. who marched firſt, went into the water without heſita- 
| tion, and kept their order. The Gauls had more dif- 
| ficulty (the way being made much worſe by the mul- 
titudes of men and beaſts of burthen that had gone 
before them) and many of them were killed with the 
fatigue : for, to add to the diſtreſs, they were obliged 
to march thus in mire and water four days together, 
with but very little ſleep, ſuch as they could get lying 
upon their baggage, or upon the beaſts which had 
carried it, and had periſhed in the mud. Hannibal 
himſelf was not without his ſhare of the inconveniencies 
of this march ; for though he rode upon an elephant 
(the only one remaining) his continual watchings, and 
the unw holeſome damps, brought ſuch a defluxion upon 
c. 860. his eyes that he loſt one of them. When he was come 
out of the marſhes, he halted for ſome days that he 


might refreſh his army, and enquire into the ſituation 
1 of 
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of the country, the ſtrength and deſigns of the enemy, 
and the character and diſpoſition of their General. 


CN A P. XX. Second YEAR of the War. 


* 


TDbe BaTTLE of the Lale THRASYMENDS. 


Fabius Maximus Cunctator is ſent againſt Hannibal q 
who decerves bim by a very fingular ftratagem. 


Tranſackions in Spain. 


LAMINIUS, as was before obſerved, had ob- f g. 
tained the conſulſhip by the favour of the people, 
contrary to the inclinations of the Senate. Being ap- Bef. g CG 
prehenſive that the augurs, influenced by his enemies, 216. 
would, to render his election invalid, pretend ſome de- . 
fe& in the auſpices, he took a bold unprecedented Foy: ; B. 
ſtep, left Rome, without performing the uſual ceremo- 21. c. 63. 
nies of religion, went ſtraight to Ariminum (where he 
had ordered the army to rendezvous) and was there in- 
veſted in the conſulate. The Senate, highly offended 
at this proceeding, ſent two of their body to recal him 
to Rome, that he might perform thoſe ceremonies 
which he had deſpiſed. But the Conſul paid no regard 
to their orders. At the head of four legions (two of 
which he received from Sempronius, and the other two 
from the Prætor Atilius) he croſſed the Apennines, and 
encamped his army under the walls of Aretium in He- 
truria; and there he ſtill was when Hamibal came out 
of the marſhes. 
The Carthaginian having Want that Flaminius's chief 
talent was haranguing the people, in whoſe aſſemblies 1 1 Ny 
he was a leading man, but that he wanted the ſkill for © ; 
conducting a war, was of a haſty diſpoſition, eaſy to 
be inflamed, and confident of his own abilities, did not 
doubt but he ſhould be able, by provoking his high ſpi- 
rit, to lead him whitherſoever he pleaſed. With-this 
view, having put his army in march, he laid waſte, be- 
fore the Conſul's eyes, the fertile fields of Hetruria, 
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216. 


ſulſhip. 
Liv. B. 
22. c. 4· 


. The R OM A * HIS 1 OR Y. Book IV. 
V. of R. and in ſeeming contempt of him, paſſed by his camp 


8447 C at Aretium, and advanced nearer to Rome, as if he in- 


tended to carry on his devaſtations to the walls of the 


235 Con- capital, Flaminius beheld the lands of Cortona (one of 


the moſt conſiderable cities of Hetruria) in a flame be- 
hind him. Enraged at being thus inſulted by Hanni- 
bal, he immediately called a council of war, but 


would not liſten to his officers who adviſed: him to 


continue in his camp till he was joined by his collegue, 


and in the mean time to content himſelf with ſending 


out ſtrong parties to hinder the enemy from ravaging 
the country. He ruſhed out from the council in great 
wrath, and gave orders for marching. And when 
word was brought him, that one of the ſtandards ſtuck 
ſo faſt in the ground that they could not pull it out, he 
aſked the meſſenger whether he had not likewiſe 
brought letters from the Senate forbidding him to 
fight. He added, /ince fear has not left the ſoldiers 
ſtrength enough in their hands to pull up the ſtandard, bid 
them dig it up. He then began his march with a full 
reſolution to fight Hannibal as ſoon as he could over- 
take him. And though his officers were greatly diſſa- 
tisfied, yet the common ſoldiers applauded the confi- 
dence of their General, who to ſuch .an extravagant 
height had raiſed the hopes of the vulgar, that an im- 
menſe number of them followed the camp in expectati- 
on of booty, and went loaded with chains for the multi- 
tudes of enemies that were to be taken priſoners. 
Hannibal was purſuing his march in the way towards 
Rome, having the lake I Hraßymenus (now Lago de Perugia) 
clote on his right, and the town of Cortona at ſome dil- 
tance on his left, when, he learnt that the Conſul was 
following him. Upon this advice, he turned his 


thoughts to ſeek out a convenient ſpot of ground 


where he might draw the enemy into an ambulcade. 
Nor was it long before he found a place fit for his pur- 
pole. He came to a valley, which, extended length- 
ways from the lake to a bil very ſteep and difficult of 
acceſs, was lined on the two ſides by ridges of 1 

| hill 


| 
; 
I 


therefore encamped that night by the fide of it. But 
next morning by break of day, without examining the 


that the Roman army were entered, and that their van- 


neral onſet. So thick a fog from the lake at this time 


ſelves. for battle: and fo cloſely was the greater part 


ing puſhed into the lake periſhed there. A body of 
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hills. Upon the ſteep hill Hannibal poſted himſelf with V. of R. 
his Africans and Spaniards in open view. Behind the Bei 9 c 
ridge of hills, on the right of the valley, he placed in a 26. 
long line the Baleares and other light armed infantry ; 235 Con- 
and behind that on the left, his cavalry and the Gauls, fulſhip. 
who formed a line, the extremity of which reached to FW 
a narrow paſs, whereby he had entered the valley. I! 
Theſe diſpoſitions being made in the beginning of the 
night, he continued the remaining part of it in quiet UN 
and ſilence in his camp. TIS 9 
It was late before the Conſul arrived at the lake, he 


ground, he marched into the valley through the paſs 
before mentioned. As ſoon as Hannibal was appriſed 


guard was not far from him, he gave orders for a ge- 


covered the valley, that the Romans found themſelves 
attacked in front, flank and rear, almoſt before they 
ſaw the enemy. Many of them were ſlain in the order 
of their march, not having had time to form them- 


hemm'd in, that they could neither fight nor fly s. Fif- 
teen thouſand were ſlaughtered -in the valley, among 
whom was the Conſul Flaminius. Great numbers be- 


ſix thouſand men forced their way through the enemy. 
Could thoſe brave legionaries have ſeen (ſays Polybius) 
what paſſed, they might, by facing about, and falling 
upon the backs of the Carthaginians, have given a turn 
to the fortune of the day. Bur they expecting to en- 
counter new enemies, continued advancing on till they 
arrived at the ſummit of a hill: from which, when the 


5 Livy and Plutarch tell us that this battle was fought with ſo much 
eagerneſs and fury on both ſides, that the combatants were not ſenſi- 
ble of an earthquake, which happened during the engagement, and 
which ruined many cities in /taly, overturning mountains, and changed 
the courſe of rivers. Livy, B. 22. c. 5. Plut. life of Fabius. 
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536. 


Bet 7-C: The Carthaginian General detatched Mabarbal after 


235 Con- them with a large body of horſe and foot, to whom 
they ſurrendered next day upon a promiſe of their lives, 
and, if we may credit Livy, their liberties : whence he 


216. 


ſulſhip. 
Liv. B. 
22. c. 6. 


be ROMAN HISTORY. Book IV. 
V. of R. fog was diſperſed, ſeeing the total defeat of the reſt of 


the army. they retreated to a neighbouring village. 


takes occaſion to reproach Hannibal with breach of faith, 


becauſe when the next day he had aſſembled all his 


Priſoners to the number of 1 500G, and had ſeparated 


the Romans from the other Halians, he delivered the 


former to his ſoldiers, to be kept in chains and releaſed 


only the latter. Polybius tells us that Hannibal de- 
clared he did not think himſelf bound by the promiſe 


which Mabarbal had made, as being without authority 


from him; but then, according to the ſame hiſtorian, 
that promiſe: was only of their lives, which, if true, 


Hannibal cannot on this occaſion be charged with 
breach of faith, whether he was in reality bound by 
Mabarbal's promiſe or not. The loſs on the fide of 
the Cartbaginians amounted only to 1 500 men, moſt of 
0 77 ffi5us HW HRT 

The firſt report of the defeat of the Roman army 


ſpread an unſpeakable” conſternation in Rome. The 
people flocked in crowds to the forum, calling upon 
their magiſtrates to give them an account of the battle. 


It being impoſſible for theſe to conceal or diſguiſe the 
truth for any long time, the Prætor Pomponius, towards 
ſun-ſet, mounted the roflira. All he ſaid was, We are 
vanquiſhed in a great baitle. And the people, little ac- 
cuſtomed to misfortunes in war, much leſs to hear their 


magiſtrates, plainly. and publicly own that they were 


conquered, could not bear this fo heavy a calamity 


with patience and moderation. In this univerſal dejec- 


tion the Senators alone preſerved their ſteadineſs. The 
Prætors aſſembled them, and kept them fitting ſeveral 
days together from ſun-rifing to ſun-ſet. Before they 
came to any fixed reſojution in what manner to oppoſe 
the conqueror, they were alarmed with the news of a 
ſecond defeat. The Conſul Servilius having heard at 
Ariminum that Flaminius was following Hannibal with an 

| T 
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' | intention to give him battle, had detached C. Centenius V. of R. | 
| with 4000 horſe to ſtrengthen the Roman army. But 530. 


this reinforcement had me too late. And Hannibal, 216. 
E: after the action, hearing of Centenius's approach, had 235 Con- 
tent Maharbal, with the light armed foot, and part of ſulſhip. «if 
| the cavalry, to encounter him. Near 2000 Romans Fi 
were killed in the engagement; the reſt fled to a riſing 
ground, but being 8 by the enemy, were next day 
obliged to ſurrender. e 
It was thought by the Senate that the preſent exi- 
gency required a magiſtrate with dictatorial authority. 
Yet becauſe there was no precedent of the people's 
naming a Dictator, and becauſe their only Conſul Ser- 
vilius, to whom that nomination legally belonged, was 
abſent, and all communication between him and Rome 
cut off by the enemy, it was agreed that the Comitia 
ſhould create a magiſtrate, whoſe authority ſhould be 
fuperior to the Conſular, but ſomewhat inferior to the 
Dictatorial; and that he ſhould be ſtiled Pro-Dictator. 
Fabius Maximus was the perſon pitched upon; and the 
only privilege he ſeems to have wanted of thoſe belong- 
ing to a Dictator was that of naming his General of 
the horſe. To this office the people appointed M. 
Minucius Rufus, a young man much in their favour. 
Fabius was a Senator diſtinguiſhed for the coolneſs of 
his temper, and the great caution with which he pro- 
ceeded in all his actions. He was as wary and circum- 
ſpect in his eonduct, as Sempronius and Flaminius had 
been raſh and impetuous. The Pro-Dictator began 
the exerciſe of his office by acts of religion. The Sy- 
billine books were conſulted to know the cauſes of the 
preſent calamities; and the guardians of thoſe oracles 
declared, that the misfortunes of the republic were ow- 
ing to the undue performance of a vow to Mars; that 
it ought to be repeated, and four new vows made to 
ſeveral Deities, beſides a dedication-to Jupiter of all the 
pigs, lambs, kids and calves which ſhould be produced 
in one ſpring. This laſt required the authority of the Liv. B. 
people; the other were made by proper magiſtrates. 22. ch. 8. 
This done, Fabius and Minutius immediately applied 
| themſelves 
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216. 
ſulſhip. 


Pelyb. B. 


3. c. 86. 


Te Roman HISTORY. Book IV. 


Y. of R. themſelves to repair the fortifications of the city. They 
Bei 7 c alſo poſted guards in proper places, cauſed the bridges 


over the rivers to be broke doygp, and ſent orders to the 


235 Con- people all over the country 2 which it was thought 


Hannibal would paſs, to burn their houſes, deſtroy the 
fruits of the ground, and retire into places of ſtrength 
and ſafetex. ü 7 | Ea 

Before the Pro-Dictator took the field, he adviſed 
with the Senate concerning the troops that ſhould ſerve 
under him. They allotted him the army of Servilius, 
and decreed that he ſhould make what new levies he 
pleaſed, either at Rome or amongſt the allies. Fabius 
raiſed but two new legions, which, having commanded 
to repair to Tibur upon the Anio, he ſet out for Ocri- 
culum, a city of Umbria, there to meet the troops from 
Ariminum under the Conſul Servilius. Theſe forces he 
himſelf led to Tibur, where he was joined-by the 'new 
recruits. And having been informed that a Carthagint- 
an fleet had taken, near the coaſt of Hetruria, ſome 
Roman ſhips of burthen which were carrying, proviſions 
to the army in Spain, he ſent the | Conſul Sęrvilius to 
equip with all deligence what veſſels. were at Rome and 
Oftia, and with them to take upon him the guard of 
the coaſt of Italy. After theſe regulations Fabius be- 
gan his march towards Hannibal, in which he proceeded 
with great caution, carefully ſearching all the places 
through which the army was to pals. 

The Carthaginian, immediately after the defeat of 
Centenius, had led his army through Umbria and Pice- 
num to the territory of Adria, a conſiderable town on 
the Adriatic, deſtroying the country wherever he 


paſſed, and putting to the ſword all the Romans he 


found in his way, that were able to bear arms; ſuch 
was his hatred to the Roman name. Here he halted 
for ſome time, becauſe the country  abounded with 


good proviſions and ſtore of old wines, which ſerved to 


recruit the ſtrength of his exhauſted troops, who had 
. contracted diſtempers from bad food, and the fatigues 


they had undergone. He armed his Africans- after the 


Roman manner, out of the ſpoils he had taken from the 
| e == enemy 
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enemy. And being now near the ſea, for the firſt V. of R. 
time ſince his coming into Italy, he laid hold of the Bes kg 
opportunity, and ſent to Carthage an account of his 218. 
ſucceſs. Then having ravaged the territories of Aſcu- 235 Con- 
lum and Adria, he proceeded to the countries of the Præ- ſulſhip. 
tutiani, the Marſi, the Maruſini, the Peligni and Frentant. 
Laſt of all he entered Apulia, and was laying waſte this 
country, when Fabius arrived and pitched his camp 
upon the hills near ® Ace, within ſix miles of him. 
Hannibal inſtantly led, his army to the Roman entrench- 
ments, and offered battle to the enemy. But the Pro- 
Dictator remaining quiet in his camp, the Carthaginian, 
after waiting ſome time, drew off his men, openly re- 
proaching the Romans, (ſays Livy) that at length their z). B. 
martial ſpirit was broke, that the war was at an end, 22. c. is. 
and that they plainly owned themſelves vanquiſhed. 
Nevertheleſs he was inwardly grieved to find he had 
to do with a General very different from Sempronius 
and Flaminius, and was much more afraid of Fabius's 
prudence than his ſtrength. He had not yet try'd his 
conſtancy. To provoke him to battle he made frequent 
incurſions into the countries of the Roman allies, and 
deſtroyed them with fire and ſword; employing like - 
wiſe all his arts by ſudden marches and counter-marches | 
to enſnare him. All was to no purpoſe , he could neither 5% ;. B. 
ſurprize Fabius, nor make him leave his hills, where he z. c. 90. 
kept himſelf continually on his guard againſt fo active 
an enemy. He did not ſuffer his ſoldiers to ſtir out of 
their camp, except in large bodies; he followed the 
Carthaginians, but at a conſiderable diſtance, becauſe 
he would on no account hazard a pitched battle; yet 
he had frequent ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, and inter- 
cepted ſuch parties of them as ventured too far from 
their camp. And indeed this was the ſureſt method 
to ruin Hannibal. The Romans were in no danger of 
wanting men or proviſions in their own country ; 
whereas the Carthaginian could only ſubſiſt by pil- 
lage, and when his men dropped off, had but ſmall op- 
portunities of recruiting. While the Pro- Dictator was 
A town on the borders of Apulia 1 
N N thus 
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Y. of R. thus baffling his enemy, he had the continual mur- 
Be? P: c murs of his General of the horſe, and of his ſoldiers 
Th 4 to contend with. Minucius berg a favovrite of the peo- 
23s Con- ple, and ambitious of the chief command, openly 
ſulſhip. .accuſed Fabius of real cowardice concealed under the 
| . of prudence. But neither the invectives of 
is ſeditious man, nor the freſh devaſtations of Hau 
nibal, who paſſed over the Apennines into Samnium, 
could make him alter his wiſe meaſures. | 285 
The Carthaginan having ravaged Samnium, and 
taken the town of Telefia, reſolved to penetrate into 
Campania, one of the fineſt countries in the world, and 
at the ſame time the moſt inacceſſible. Except on one 
ſide where it is bounded by the ſea, it is encompaſſed 
by a chain of high mountains through which there are 
but the paſſes, and thoſe very narrow and difficult. 
It was a bold ſtep in Hannibal to undertake this expe- 
dition in ſight of a Roman army commanded by an ex- 
pert General; but he had his reaſons for it. He would 
thereby either force the enemy to a battle, or ſhew 
plainly to the neighbouring nations that he was maſter 
of all the open country; by which means he hoped to 
draw over ſome of the towns to his party, not one of 
which had hitherto fallen off from the republic. Add 
to this that the cities of Campania were the richeſt 
of any in Italy, and their trade the moſt conſiderable. 
Hannibal entered Campania by a paſs at the foot of 
7 1 mount * Callicula *, near the FVulturnus, and encamped 
e .. on the banks of that river. Fabius was indeed ſurpriz- 
ed at the boldneſs of the Carthaginian, but Minucius and 
the reſt of the army, tranſported with rage at the being 
thus infulted, impatiently demanded to be led to battle, 


* Loy tells us (B 22. c. 13.) that Hannibal deſigned to enter Cam- 
punia by a paſs near Caſinum, a town of Latium, beyond the Liris, be- 
cauſe by guarding that paſs he was told he might prevent the Romans 
from aſſiſting their allies. But the Carthaginian not pronouncing the 
word Caſinum well, his guides thought vo Rid ſaid Caſilinum, and ac+ 
cordingly led him to that town, which was ſituated on the Vulturxus, 
at the foot of mount Callicula. Hannibal was ſo enraged at the miſ.. 
rake, that he immediately ordered the chief of his guides to be cru- 

| - "Cihed, fur a terror to the tree. den c 23 

F791 . infomuch 
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inſomuch that the Pro-Dictator was forced to pretend V. of R. 
the ſame eagerneſs to fight, and march with much Bei 7 c 
greater expedition than uſual. But when he came near 215. 
the enemy, he returned to his former conduct, en- 235, Con- 
camped upon mount Maſſicus, and from thence quietly ſulſbip. 
beheld the Caribaginian army gathering the fruits? ＋7 255 
and rich harveſts of the Falernian fields. This fo pro-* 
voked his ſoldiers, that they called him in deriſion the 
Pedagogue of Hannibal. And Minucius joining in the 
inſolent raillery, ſaid, their General had choſen for 

them a fine theatre, from whence they might conveni- 

ently behold the ravages of 1:aly. He then aſked the 

friends of Fabius, whether the Pro- Dictator did not 
think the earth an unſafe place for him, and was there- 

fore going to pitch his camp in heaven, and cover 
himſelf with the clouds. When theſe things were told 

Fabius, he only replied, that he ſhould indeed be more 
cowardly than they made him, if he changed his reſo- 

lution through fear of idle railleries or reproaches. 

He added, it is no inglorious thing, to fear for the ſafety 

of our country. That man is not fit 10 rule others who 

_ will be influenced by fooliſh calumnies, or ſubject himſelf 

and his government to the caprice of thoſe whom he ought 

#o command. Fabius continued the ſame; conduct the Z), B. 
- whold ſummer, though he was not ignorant that his 22. c. 15. 
caution was blamed at Rome as as well as in the army. 
Hannibal deſpaired of bringing the Romans to a bat- 

tle, and therefore having got an immenſe booty, he 

began now to look out for a place in Which to ſecure 

it, and where he might likewiſe take up his winter quar- 

ters; for though Campania abounded with, fruits and 
wine, yet it yielded not corn ſufficient to ſubſiſt a nume- 

rous army for any conſiderable time. For theſe rea- „ 5 
ſons Hannibal began to draw towards the paſs by which 3. 2 
he had entered this country. Fabius perceiving his de- 

ſign, detached 4000 men to ſeize tlie ſtreight, which 
being commanded by mount Callicula, he encamped | 
the reſt of his army towards the top of that hill. From L, , , 


thence he ſent a garriſon into Cafiiimnum, a town on the 22. c. 15. 


Pulturnus, on the other ſide the paſs, and ordered L. 
| = Hoſtilius 
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Ss The Roman HisToRy. Book IV. 
v. of R. Hoſtilius Mancinus, with 400 horſe, to obſerve the ene- 
„„ my. This young officer raſhly engaging with a part 
Bet: 7 1 ef Namidians, ; 1 K himſelf flain 92 To SH the 
235 Con- greateſt part of the detatchment. The fame day Minu- 

hip. . cfus joined Fabius. He had been ſent to guard a paſs 
at Terracina, a city of Latium, to hinder Hannibal from 
penetrating that way into the territory of Rome f. 
The Cartbaginian, not being able to diſlodge Fabius, 
contrived the following ſtratagem to be executed in the 
Polyb. B. night. Being encamped at the foot of mount Callicula, 
3. c. 93. he ordered A/drubal to pick out 2000 of the ſtrongeſt 
oxen, to cauſe faggots of dry wood to be tied to their 
horns, and then to keep the cattle, with the herdſmen, 

-ready without the camp. After ſupper, when all things 

Were quiet, the oxen were brought to the foot of an 

eminence not far from the pals, that was guarded by 

the 4000 Romans. Upon a ſignal given, the wood on 
the horns of thofe beaſts was ſet on fire, and the herd(- 
men, who had been inſtructed to drive them if poſſible 
to the top of the eminence, immediately ſet out, being 
followed by the light armed infantry Theſe had or- 
ders to aſſiſt the herdſmen as long as the cattle kept 
Together, but upon their diſperſing, to ſeize the top of 
the hill, making as great a noiſe as they could, and to 
be in readineſs to defend themſelves in cafe they were at- 
tacked by the enemy. In the mean time Hannibal led 
his army to the very entrance of the pals. The Afri- 
cans marched firſt, next followed the cavalry, then the 
booty, and laft of all the Spaniards and Gauls. The 

Roman detatchment ſeeing the fires approach the top of 

the eminence, thought Hannibal was endeavouring to 

_ eſcape that way; they therefore left the paſs in all haſte, 

and marched up in order to oppoſe him. But as they 

came nearer the cate, which now were running up 


f Hannibal, according to Livy, advanced towards Fabius, and ſent 
his light horſe to try once more to provoke him to battle, But 
though the Pro-DiQator had greatly the advantage of the ground, 

he would not hazard a general action, but contented himſelf with 
Kirmiſhing with the enemy's cavalry, of whom he killed eight hun- 
dred, with the loſs of only two hundred of his own men. S 


and 
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plexity they began to ſkirmiſh wich the Carthaginians 235 Con 
on the top of the hill, but the cattle running in among ſulſhip. 
the combatants ſeparated them; after which both par- i 
ties continued quiet waiting for day-light. Fabius was 9 
ſurpriſed at what he ſaw, but ſuſpecting it to be ſome 1 
ſtratagem of the enemy, would not ſtir from his camp, 4 
leſt he ſhould be entrapp'd, or, contrary to his intenti- 
on, be forc'd to hazard a general action. Hannibal 
finding the paſs open, marched ſafely through it with 
his army and baggage: but that his light arm'd foot 
might not be overpowered by the Romans on the emi- 
nence, he, as- ſoon as it' was' day, ſent his Spaniards 
to their affiſtance, who brought off the detachment, 
with the flaughter of a thouſand of the enemy. The 
Caribaginian continued his march to the neighbourhood 
of Alife, a city on the confines of Samnium and Cam- 
F ot rh TBE 23404 | 4 
Fabius, though rallied by his ſoldiers for being thus Liv. B. 
over-reached, kept ſteady to his firſt reſolution ; he 22. C. 18. 
marched directly after Hannibal, but encamped on the EE 
eminences near him. The latter having again pillaged 
Samnium and the 3 of the Peligni, returned to 
Apulia, where he took Geronium, the houſes of which 
he turned into granaries, and pitched his camp under 
the walls. From thence he ſent out two thirds of his 
army to forage; part of the remainder he kept to guard 
the camp, and the reſt he diſpoſed in different ſtations 
to protect his foragers. As theſe were in great number, 
and the country was very fertile, vaſt quantities of 
proviſions were brought in daily. The Pro-Dictator, 
continuing to follow him, at length encamped in the 
territory of Larinum, in the country of the Frentani. 
From thence he was recalled to Rome to perform a ſo- 
lernn facrifice which required his preſence. Both the 
Senate and people were at this time much diſcontented 
with him. For beſide that his caution had not ſucceed- 
ed to their wiſhes, Hannibal, by fparing the 3 of 

| mus 
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V. of R. Fabius in the general devaſtation, had rendered him 
48. 2 ſuſpected at Rome of holding a ſecret correſpondence 
216 with the enemy. And as he had, without . 
235 Con- the Senate, agreed upon an exchange of priſoners with 
ſulihip. Hannibal, and to purchaſe: the redemption of 247 cap- 
tives which the Cartbaginian had more than he, the Se- 
nate refuſed him the money. Fabius, determined to 

keep his word and releaſe his countrymen, directed 

| his. ſon to ſell his lands, and paid the ſum ſtipulated. 
Plut. life And though moſt of the priſoners afterwards offered to 
of Fab. reimburſe him their reſpective ranſoms, he would not 
conſent to it, PE 
Polyb. B. Fabius, upon his leaving the army, had adviſed, en- 
3- c. 94. treated, and by his authority commanded his General 
of the horſe not to fight during his abſence. But Mi- 
nucius, even while e was making his exhor- 
tation, had his thoughts wholly intent upon a battle, 

which he was determined to hazard the very firſt. oppor- 

tunity. After Fabius's departure, he indeed ſtayed ſome 

time on the hills in hopes that Hannibal would give him 

aan opportunity of coming to an engagement with him 

81 there. But in this being diſappointed, he marched 
down into the plain, and drew nearer. the enemy. The 
Carthaginian, upon his approach, leaving one third of 

his army to be employed in foraging, advanced with 

the reſt from Geronium to meet him. Between the two 

camps there was a riſing ground, that would be very 
commodious to which ever party ſhould poſſeſs it. A 
detachment of 2000 Carthaginian light armed troops 

ſeized it by 1 Minucius the next day drove them 

from it, and there entrenched his forces. As Hanni- 

bal's principal affair at this time was to provide abun- 

dantly not only for his men but for his horſes, that 

they might be in good condition for action the next 
ſummer; and as the Romans did not for ſeveral days 

ſtir from their camp, the Carthaginian detached, great 
numbers of his ſoldiers to forage. Minucius laid hold 

of this advantage, and marched his legions to the very 
entrenchments of the enemy, at the ſame time ſending 

out his horſe and the light armed men, in parties, to 

| attack 
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| attack their foragers, who being diſperſed. over the V. of R- 
, | fields, and loaded with booty, could make no reſiſ- 835. = | 
; tance. Nor had Hannibal ſufficient ſtrength within his 4 e 
5 camp to venture out againſt thoſe that aſſailed it. He 235 Con- 


was reduced to keep upon the defenſive, till A/drubal, ſulſhip. 
informed of the danger by thoſe who had eſcaped the 
Roman horſe, came from Geronium with 4000 men to 
the aſſiſtance. of his General. Upon the arrival of this 
ſuccour he fallied out, and Minucius retired. The 
Carthaginian fearing: leaſt the Romans ſhould attack his 
camp at Geronium, and make themſelves maſters of the 
plunder and proviſions he had laid up in it, returned thi- 
: ther, and, after this time became more cautious in ſen- 
M ding out parties to forage. - | 44; = | 
; When Minucius's ſucceſs was known at Nome, his 
friends took advantage of it to extol his bravery and a- 
bilities above thoſe of Fabius. M. Metilius, a tribune Liv. B. 22. 
of the commons, aſſembled the people, and made as. 25. 
ſpeech to them full of injurious reflections upon Fabius's 
conduct, and concluded with a motion to give the Ge- 
neral of the horſe an equal authority with the Pro- 
Dictator. The latter thought it to no purpoſe to de- 
fend himſelf in the aſſemblies of the people, ſince he 
had not a favourable hearing even in the Senate. There 
he endeavoured to convince the Fathers that their loſ- 
ſes had been. owing to the raſhneſs of their Generals; 
and he did not ſcruple to ſay, that if the Dictatorial 
power continued, in him, he would call Minucius to an 
account for diſobeying his orders; that he hoped ſoon 
to make it evident to all the world, that fortune was of 
ſmall moment to an able General, and that reaſon and 
good conduct ſufficed ; adding, that for his part he 
thought it a greater glory for a General to preſerve his 
army (if he did it without ignominy) than to deſtroy 
many thouſands of enemies. Having aſſiſted at the 
ſacrifice to which he had been called, and preſided at 
the election of a new Conſul, (M. Atilius Regulus, who 
was ſubſtituted in the room of Flaminius) he left the 
city the night before the comitia Were to determine in 
his affair, that he might not be preſent at the affront 
Vol. III. | > Which 
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216. 


235 Con- any one had courage enough to harangue them in fa- 


ſulſhip. 


vour of Metilius's propoſal. C. Terentius Varro was the 
only man that ſeconded the Tribune. Varro was the 


ſon of a butcher, had been a ſhopkeeper, then a plead- 
er, undertaking poor mens cauſes right or wrong. By 
this practice, and by railing at the nobility, he had in- 
gratiated himſelf with the multitude, and by their fa- 
vour obtained fucceffively the offices of Quæſgtor, Ædile 
and Prætor, and was now aiming at the Confulfhip. 


The motion in ſhort was carried; Minucius was put 


upon an equal foot with Fabius, and the Senate confirmed 


the decree of the people. 


Polyb. B. 
3. C+ 103. tween him and his. late Maſter of the horfe, now his 


Fabius being arrived at the camp, it was agreed be- 


collegue, to divide the army equally between them. 
The former kept on the hills, and Minucius pofted 
himſelf at a Gfanee of 1500 paces below him. Be- 
tween the entrenchments of Minucius and thoſe of the 


Caritbaginian at Geronium, was an eminence from whence 


either camp might be annoyed. This poſt Hannibal 
reſolved to ſeize, not doubting but Minuctus would at- 
tempt to diſpoſſeſs him; and he hoped to draw him 
into a ſnare. With this view he had over night choſen 
out 5000 foot and 500 horſe, divided them into bo- 
dies of 200 and goo men each, and hid them in feve- 
ral cavities at the foot of the hill, And leaſt his am- 
bufh ſhould” happen to be diſcovered, he, to fix the at- 
tention of the Romans another way, fent a detachment 
to take poſſeſſion of the eminence as ſoon as it was 
light. When Minucius perceived the Carthaginians up- 
on the top of the hill, to diffodge them, he ſent firſt 
his light armed foot, then his cavalry, and laſt of all 
(ſeeing that Hannibal fuſtained his own men by ſuccef- 
tive detachments) he followed in perſon with the legi- 
ons. When the battle became general, the ambuſh, 
upon a ſignal given, roſe on all ſides. Minuciuss army 
was quickly routed, and would have been entirely de- 

ns ſtroyed, 


was not fit to command, adding that both he and they 
Then: marching them to the Pro-Dictator's camp, he 


ments, and reſigned the dignity laſt conferred on him 


expedition into Africa, where, as he was ravaging the 
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ſtroyed, but that Fabius had too much zeal for his coun- . of K. 
try to let himſelf be ſwayed by private reſentment. Beß. 7 c 
We muſt make haſte, ſaid he, to thoſe that were about 216, 
him, 70, reſcue Minucius, who is à valiant man, and à 235 Con- 
lover of his country. And if he has been too forward to ſulſhip. " 
engage the enemy, we will tell bim of it at another time. bop © : 
Inſtantly he gave orders to march to the relief of his 
collegue and his routed troops, who at his approach %% B. 
began to rally, and retire to him for protection. Han- z. c. 105. 
nibal, ſeeing a freſh army advancing againſt him in 
good order, was obliged to give over the purſuit 'and 
ſound a retreat. He 1s reported to have ſaid to ſome 
of his friends while he was retiring, Have not 1 often Plue. life 
told you that that cloud which — . upon the mountains, of Fab. 
would one day break- upon us in a form? The Caribagini- 
an, after the battle, having poſſeſſion of the eminence, 
fortified it, and placed a guard on it to ſecure his camp 
on that ſide. TW ee ee = 

Minucius and Fabius returned each to his entrench- 
ments. The latter did not drop a word which ſavour- 
ed of contempt for his collegue, and Minucius, now 
convinced of his error, did juſtice both to Fabius and 
himſelf. Having aſſembled his troops, he 1ngenuouſly 
owned to them that he had learnt by experience, he 


for the future ought to obey the orders of Fabius. 


Liv. B. 22 
c. 30. 


preſented himſelf before him, made his acknowledge- 


by the people. Fabius received him with great kind- 
neſs, the ſoldiers embraced one another, and there was 
an univerſal joy. The Pro-Dictatorſhip being almoſt 
expired, Fabius ſent for the Conſuls Servilius and Alilius 
to take upon them the command of the army. 

Ser vilius, with a fleet of a 120 ſhips, had made an _ 3 
coaſt, he fell into an ambuſcade, and was forced to re- 
tire to his fleet with the loſs of a thouſand of his men. 
Weighing anchor in all haſte he failed to Lihbæum in 

Y 2 | Sicily, 
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349 The Roman HisTony. Book IV. 
V. of R. Sicily, and from thence, after delivering up the fleet to 
1 c the Prætor Olacilius, was returned to /taly,  _ © 


516. © The Conſuls following the advice and example of | 

235 Con Fabius, no action of moment happened between the 
j ip. two armies, though Hannibal till continued at G-ronium, 
Pe. B: 3: and the Romans held their camp lo near him as to watch 
J mans. oC F 
Tur SAME YEAR, While the war was thus carried on 
in /ta'y, Cu. Scipio had great ſucceſs, both by ſea and 
land, againſt the Carthoginians in Spain s. Ambaſſadors 
came to him from all the nations between the. /berus 
and the Pyrenees, and a hundred and twenty cities ſur- 


C. 20. 


5 The Roman: at firſt divided this country into Hither. Spain and 

Further Spain. Auguſtus Cxſar afterwards divided Further Spain into 

two provinces, Bætica and Luſitania, and gave the name of 7arraconia 

to Hither Spajn. ard ans A ne „ 

„Guadal Betica, ſo called from the river * Betis, which runs through the 
ale middle of it, was the moſt ſouthern province, and comprehended 
qutver. the preſent kingdom of Granada, Andaluſia, part of New Caſtile, and 
Eftramadura. | Cadiz, called by the ancients Gades and Gadira, is a 


Strabo l. town ſituated in a ſmall iſland, of the ſame name, on the weſtern 


coaſt of 4Andalufia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar, It is (aid that 

3. P. 171 Hercules having extended his conqueſts to the ocean, and imayining 
he was come to the extremity of the world, raiſed two pillars near 

Gades, as monuments of his victories. Geographers ate not agreed 

about the place where theſe pillars were etected. Bætica was the 

moſt fruitful, the wealthieſt and the molt populous part of Spain. It 

. 3. p. 139. contained two hundred cities, the chief of which ſtood on the Betis, 
142. Caftule towards the ſource of that river, Corduba (the native place of 
* Sewille, Lucan and the two Seneca's) lower down, and“ Hiſpalis neareſt the 
' ſea. It's chief inhabitants were the Turdetani. | or OY 
Luſitania was bounded on the weſt by the ocean, on the north by 

the river Durius, and on the ſouth by the river Anas. Between theſe 

two rivers runs the Tagus. - Luſitania included what is now called Por- 

tugal, together with part of Old and New Caflile. > ve gh, 

Tarraconia comprehended the reſt of Spain, that is to fay, the 
Kingdoms of Murcia and Valencia, Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre, 

Biſcay, the Afturias, Gallicia, the kingdom of Leon, and the greateſt 

part of the two Cafliles, Tarraco + a city on the ſea coaſt, not far 

+ Tarra- from the Jberus, gave name to the province. Pretty near this town 
gm, lay Barcino, which from its name is thought to have been built by 
Amilcar Barca the father of the great Hannibal, 'The chief nations 
of Tarraconia were the Celtiberi beyond the river Iberus, the Cantabri, 
where Biſcay now lyes, the Carperazi, whoſe capital was Toledo, and 
the Overtani, & e. Rollin Hiſt. Anc. Tom. 1. p. 247. 
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rendered to him. To add to this good fortune, his V. % R, 
allies, | the Celtiberians, defeated Aſdrubal in two bat- 5 f . 
tles, killed 15000 of his men, and took 4000 priſoners. 216. 


This was the ſtate of the Roman affairs in Spain, when 235 Con- 


. Scipio, the brother of Cneius, arrived there with the ſulſnip. 
character of Pro- Conſul. The view of the Senate in 
carrying on the war with vigour in this country, was 
to divide the forces of Caribage, who would be more 
jealous. of her conqueſts in Spain than of thoſe in Italy,. 
and by ſending powerful ſuccours to Aſdrubal, would 
be leſs in a condition to ſupply his brother Hannibal. % B. 22. 
P. Scipio brought with him thirty ſhips of war, 8 ooO c. 22. 
Roman ſoldiers, and a great quantity of arms and 
proviſions. roy Pigs! 5 WM | | | 


q 
- 


» Aſdrubal being employed in che Cel:iberian war, the 


two brothers with joint forces paſſed the Berus, and 


advanced to Saguntum without ſeeing an enemy. This 5%. B. 


city Hannibal had rebuilt, placed a garriſon in it, and z. c. 98. 


aſſigned it for the reſidence of all the young noblemen, 
whom he had obliged their parents to put into his hands 
as pledges of their fidelity. There was then at Sa- 
guntum a Spaniard named | Abelox, of a good family, 
and conſiderable intereſt in his country, and hitherto 
looked upon as firmly attached to the Caribaginians. 


This man ſeeing their affairs declining in Spain, while 


the Romans were daily gaining ground, began to think 
of going over to the prevailing party. But conſidering 
at the ſame time that a deſerter, how well born ſoever, 
makes but an indifferent figure, unleſs he can gain 
himſelf credit, by ſome important ſervices to his new 
friends, formed a ſcheme: to put the young . hoſtages 
into the hands of the Romans, At this time  Boftar 
commanded; the Carthaginians in, thoſe parts, having 


being ſent by Aſdrubal to hinder the Scipios from paſſing 


the Perus; but not daring. to wait for them, he had 
retired to Saguntum, and encamped under its walls. 
Boſtar was a good natured eaſy man, and placed great 
confidence in Abelox, which the latter abuſing, inſinu- 
ated to him, that the Romans having now paſſed the 
{berus, it would be no longer poſlible for the Caribagini- 
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Y. of R. ans to keep Spain in obedience by fear; that Saguntum 
F 97 c being threatened with a ſiege, he had an opportunity 
er. of attaching all the Spaniards to the intereſt of his 
235 Con- republic, by reſtoring the hoſtages to their parents, 
ſulſhip. who would think themſelves under a perpetual obliga- 
tion to him for fo early providing for the ſafety of their 
children, and that if the Romans ſhould by force or 
artifice get them into their hands, they would certainly 
act the part which he adviſed him to act, and by that 
means bring over many nations to their party. Abelox 
added, that if he was ſent to conduct the hoſtages to 
their reſpeCtive countries, he did not doubt but he 
ſhould be able to repreſent the obligation in ſuch a light 
to the Spaniards, as that they ſhould continue firm to 
the intereſt of a Republic, who had given ſo eminent 
an example of her regard for her ' allies. The eaſy 
Cartbaginian, deceived by an appearance of friendſhip, 
gave his conſent to the propoſal. Abels hereupon ſtole. 
away in the night to the Roman camp, acquainted the 
Pro-Conſul with what he had done; and it was agreed 
between them that a detachment of Romans ſhould 
lye in ambuſh the night following, and intercept the 
youths with their leader. The preject was executed 
Liv B. 22. With ſucceſs; and Scipio, by ſending back the hoſtages 
c. 33. to their relations, gained to himſelf a conſiderble intereſt 
, ROT VIED G39 2 og | 
To return to /taly ; The Senate at Rene was atten- 
tive to every thing that concerned the intereſt of he 
Republic. To maintain her dignity, and preſerve to 
ber the reſpect of foreign nations, they ſent to Pinens 
Pohyb. B. the Illyrian king for the annual tribute he had engaged 
5c. 101. to pay, and to Philip of Maceden to demand the trea- 
livB cherous Demetrius, who had ſheltered” himſelf in his 
ze. 32, cherous Demetrius, who had ſheltered himſelf in his 
dominions and was exciting him to take advantage of 
the misfortunes of Rome, and make a' deſcent upon 
Italy; at the ſame time the refuſed to accept a preſent of 
forty vaſes of gold from the city of Naples, that the 
world might fee her finances were not exhauſted. 
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ſina, one of the interreges, convened the centuries; and 
then amongſt the candidates for the conſulfhip appear- 
ed C. Terentius Varro, who had ſcarce any thing to re- 


againſt him competitors of ſuch known merit, both 
out of their own body, and from among the Plebians, 
as muſt naturally prepoſſeſs the people in their favour. 
But Farro happen'd to have among the tribunes of the 


4 


reaſon that the Senators made the Auguts find ſome 
defect, with regard to religion, in his nomination. Af- 


Zeal he had lately ſhewn for advancing Minucius the 


Pro- Dictator Fabius. The Patricians, as the moſt ef- 


cians who had brought Haunibal into Nah; that an end 
might have been 3 had they not fraudu- 
lently protracted 

never be conquered till a true Plebian, not ſuch a one 
as was only Nebian by extraction, and being dignified 
and ranked among the nobility, had imbibed the pa- 
trician ſpirit, but a ne- 

"— was at the head of the Roman armies. The 
peeple fu 


3 5 
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5 CHAP, XXI. 5 Targp YEAR of the War. 


BarrIER of CAN NE. 
HE time for a new election of Conſuls drawing Y. of R. 
1 on, and the preſent Conſuls Servilius and Atilius 8 
not thinking it ſafe to leave the army, one of them, el * 
at the deſire of the Senate, nominated a Dictator to ,,. Con- 
hold the comitia. L. Veturius Philo was the perſon ſulſhip. 
pitched upon; but as he ſeems to have been attached Ly, B. 
to the intereſts of the people, it was probably for this 22. © 34. 


ter fourteen days exercile of his office he was forced to 
abdicate ; an interregnum enſued. P. Cornelius A. 


commended him but his hatred of the nobility, and the 
General of the horſe to an equal authority with the 


fectual way to diſappoint the hopes of Varro, ſet up 


commons a relation named Q. Bebius Herennius. This 
man, in a ſpeech to the people, inveighed bitterly a- 
gainſt the nobility. He aſſerted that it was the Patri- 


; and that the Carthaginian would 


man, not infected with their 


I1 of theſe impreſſions declared Terentius Varro 
I” & Conlul, 
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V. of R. Conſul, and would name no other that day, that Varro 


7 „might preſide in the comitia for chooſing his collegue. 
The nobility, vexed at their diſapointment, prevailed 


236 Con- with great difficulty upon L. Æmilius Paullus, an ene- 


my to the Plzbians (on account of the affront they had 


See p. 260. put upon him after his victories in //lyricum) to offer 
Hhimſelf as a candidate; and the other competitors 
bpielding to him, he was choſen Conſul in the next aſ- 
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ſembly. The other offices were beſtowed. with great 
judgement. . Servilius and A:ilius were directed to re- 
main in quality of Pro-Conſuls, at the head of the 
fame armies they at preſent commanded. V. Scipio was 
continued Pro Conſul in Spain, M. Cl. Marcellus was 
appointed Prætor in Sicily, and L. Poſthumins Albinus 
in Alt ine Gaul. All theſe, except Terentius Varro, 
had borne the ſame offices before; ſo careful were the 
Roman, to have men of experience to conduct their 
affairs at ſo critical a time. * 5 


192 


The Senate alſo in the preſent exigence augmented 
the army to eight legions (each conſiſtipg of 3000 foot 
and goo o horſe) without reckoning the allies. | 


. : >. 


B. 3. c. io⸗ The uſual practice (ſays Pohbtus) is to raiſe yearly 
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but four legions, cach of 4000 foot and 200 horſe; 

and it is only in the moſt important conjundures that 
"theſe numbers are increaſed to 5000 and 300. The 
Infantiy furniſhed by the allies is only equal to that of 

the legions, but the cavalry * twice the number of the 
| Roman horle. Generally ſpeaking each Conſul has two 
| legions and one half of the auxiliary forces, and com- 


a. ese * „ £5 £4033 
2 We read rhbrice in Polybins, doubtleſs through a, miſtake of the 
copyiſt. Livy ſays iwice, and this muſt be the truth, otherwiſe the 
. cavalry of the Roman army at the battle of Canaæ fwhich''is going 
to be related) would have amounted«'to 2 and Pohbius himſelf 
ſays they were little more, than 6000. Here again there muſt be 
ſome miſtake, it ſhould. be /irt/e more than 7000: for reckoning 300 
horſe to each of the eight legions, and ſuppoſing. the allies to have 
- turniſh'd double the number that the Romans did, the whole amount 
will be 7200. And fo Livy. who frequently copies Polybius, ſeems 
to have underſtood him in this place. Some hiſtorians, ſays he, 
write, that when the battle of Canng was fought, the Romans were 

$7200 ſtrong (i. e. 80000 foot and 7200 horſe. B. 22. c. 36. 
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mands his army ſeparately, againſt a different enemy. V. of R. 

It rarely happens that the four legions, with a proporti- Bei c 
Ip onable number of auxiliaries, are employed in the fame 2. 


216. bl 
expedition. But in this the Romans employed not only 236 Cone 1 
| four but eight legions, ſo great was their apprehenſion ſulſhip. i! 
X of the impending davger. od panels il 
Though the Republic would not receive any preſents Liv. B. 4 
; from her dependents in Lab, ſhe readily accepted at 22. c. 37. 
this time a very rich one from King Hiero, a ſtatue of | 
Victory, of, maſſy gold, and of great weight, 75000 4 
> buſhels of wheat, 50000 buſhels of barley, and a 1000 ol 
; dartmen and flingers to oppoſe the Baleares and Numi- 4 
z | Adians. The King's preſent was accompanied with an 1 
5 exhortation to the Senate to employ a fleet and ſome | 
4 land forces to make a deſcent upon Africa. The 4 
8 Conſcript Fathers returned him a grateful anſwer, and 4 
4 in purſuance of his advice ordered a reinforcement of 1 
twenty five quinqueremes to 7. Otacilius the Pro- Prætor 1 
1 in Sicily, (for Marcellus was not yet arrived there) giv- 4 
t ing him, permiſſion to carry the war into Africa if he | 
thought proper. Before the Conſuls took the field, 
y the ſoldiers (which had never been done before) were 
z required to take an oath to this effect, that they would 
A aſſemble at the command of the Conſuls, and not de- 
e part afterwards without leave; and whereas they had 
f been accuſtomed voluntarily to ſwear that they would 
e not forſake their enſigns through fear, nor go out of 
0 their ranks unleſs to take up a weapon, or to ſmite an 
2 enemy, or to ſave the life of a citizen, this oath alſo was 
now enjoined them by authority. | 
e While theſe preparations were making at Rome, the pays. B. 
army under the Pro-Conſuls S:rvilius and Atilius conti- 3. c. 106. 
5 nued to obſerve. the motions of Hannibal, As thoſe 
© Generals had received orders from the Senate not to 
0 venture a battle, but only to train and diſcipline their 
o men, and harraſs the enemy by frequent ſkirmiſhes, all 
in the ſpring paſſed, as the winter had done, without any 
2, conſiderable action on either ſide. A 
re But the time of harveſt. being come, Hannibal de- 
5 eamped from Geronium, and, to drive the enemy to the 


neceſſity 
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neceſſity of fighting, ſeized upon the caſtle of Canne 
where the Romanus had lodged the ammunition and 
proviſions they had brought from Canuſium. The town 
of Came had been deſtroyed the laſt year; the caſtle 
was left ſtanding, and Hannibal, by poſſeſſing himſelf 
of it, threw the Roman army into great perplexity : for 
beſide being maſter of thoſe proviſions, he was now in 
a poſt which by its ſituation commanded all the adjacent 
country. The Pro-Conſuls diſpatched meſſenger after 
meſſenger to all inſtructions from the Senate, concerning 
the meaſures they ſhould take. In their letters they 
reprelented that the country all around was ruined, 
that it was impoſſible to advance near the enemy with. 


Out being obliged to fight; and that all the allies, at- | 


rentive to the uncertain ſtate of things, were in ſuſ- 
penſe waiting the event. The Senate judged it expe- 
dient to come to a deciſive action with the enemy, but 
wrote to Servilius and Atilius to defer it, till the Conſuls 


(whom they now ſent from Rome) were arrived in the 
camp. Great dependanoe had the Fatbers on the vir- 


tue and abilities ofů Emilius; and indeed his known 


prudence, and the eminent ſervices he had done his 


country ſome. years before in the Hyrian war, juſtified 


the confidence they repoſed in him. At his departure 


from Rome, when they had repreſented to him the 
great importance of the preſent occaſion, they urged 
him to exert himſelf, as a true citizen mindful of the 
majeſty of the Roman name. Nor was milius want- 
ing either of a juſt ſenſe of his country's danger, 
or of the warmeſt zeal for it's preſervation: ſo that 
when he was arrived at the camp, and had aſſembled 


dme ſoldiers to impart to them the pleaſure of the Se- 
nate, he made uſe of all the arguments he could think 


of to reſtore their courage, much abated by ſo many 


preceding diſaſters. He told them that ſeveral good 


reaſons might be aſſigned for the defeat of the former 
armies ; but that no excuſe could be found if this 
ſhould fail of victory. That the ſoldiers of thoſe' ar- 
mies were new raiſed men without diſcipline or experi- 
ence, and entirely unacquainted with the ſort of ene- 
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my they had to deal with : that thoſe who fought at V. of R. 
Bef. J. C. 


at the lake Thra/ymenus, the Romans, ſo far from ſeeing 23 
the enemy before the battle, did not even ſee them ſulſbip. 


the Trebia were not recovered from the fatigue of their 
voyage from Sicily when they were led to battle: that 


during the conflict. that in none of the preceding en- 
gagements had there been two Conſuls with two con- 
ſular armies; but that now all circumſtances were 
changed: By frequent ſkirmiſhes with the enemy you 
have learn'd their manner of fighting. Vou have 
* not only both the Confuls of the preſent year to con- 
duct you, but both the Conſuls of the laſt year; 
* who have conſented to continue with us and ſhare 
the fortune of the day. With equal numbers you 
have ſeldom failed of beating the enemy in ſmall en- 
gagements: it would be ſtrange therefore, nay, I 
think it impoſſible, that now, when you are double 
© their number, you ſhould be vanquiſhed by them in a 
general action. But what need of further exhortation ? 
The fate of Rome, the preſervation of whatever is 
dear to you, depends at this time upon your courage 
and reſolution. ee, IE Bt, 


The next day the Conſuls put their army in march pohb. B. 
towards the place where the Caribaginians were poſted, 3. c. ico. 


and the day following pitched their camp within ſix 
miles of them. As it was a ſmooth plain, and the 


Cartbaginian cavalry were far ſuperior to the Roman, 


FEmilius judged it not proper to come to a battle in 


. Lier differs from Palybius with regard to the particulars that 
happened before the battle Cannæ. The Lain hiſtorian tells us 
that Hannibal had not yet reinoved from Geronium when the Conſuls 


| bag their march from Rome ; that he had then ſcarce ten days pro- 
v 


ons in his camp, that the Spaniardt were ready to deſert him, and 
that he himſelf had thoughts of running away into Gaul with his ca- 
valry, and leaving his dee ſhift for themſelves. He adds ſe- 
veral other circumſtances as little worth relating as theſe. And in- 
deed, the accounts that he, Appian, and the later writers give of 
theſe affairs, are intermixt with ſo many things evidently fabulous, 
and often inconſiſtent with one another, that in the text Polybius has 
been chiefly followed, who wrote the neareſt to the times he ſpeaks 
of, was himſelf a ſoldier, and whoſe hiſtory is the moſt conſiſtent and 
the mot judicioun -— <> © eee 
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Y. of R. that ſituation. He was for drawing the tad if poſ- 


132. 


Bet: 7. C: 


ſible, to ſome ground where horſe would have little op- 
portunity to act. But the next day, it being Varro's 


al fot turn to command, he, in ſpite of all that his collegue 


ſulſhip. 


could ſay to diſſuade him from it, decamped and drew 
nearer the enemy. Hannibal with his cavalry and light 
arm'd foot advanced to meet him, fell furiouſly upon 
the Romans in their march, and put them into great 
diſorder. Varro, when he had ſuſtained this firſt ſnock 
by means of ſome of the heavy armed foot, commanded 
his horſe and dartmen to charge, and he had the pru- 
dence to mingle with theſe ſome of his legionaries; 
this gave him the advantage in the N to which 
the night at length put an end. Stine -5; 
The day following. Sed W was: agent Gght- 
ing, and yet could not ſafely retreat, encamped two 
thirds of his army along the auſidus , which lay to 


their left. The other third he led over the river, and 
made them intrench. themſelves at the diſtance of about 


1300 paces eaſtward from his greater camp, and at 
ſomewhat more than that diſtance from the camp ot 
the enemy, which lay to the ſouth. By this di ſpoſition 
he could protect his own foragecs' and mn thoſe of 


the Cartbaginian. 21311 


Hannibal foreſeeing that theſe. — Fog of the Ro- 
mans would infallibly bring on a general action, thought 
it adviſeable before he came to that hazard, to animate 
his ſoldiers for the occaſion ; leſt their late repulſe 
ſhould have left ſome impreſſion of fear upon their 
minds. Having called them be enh he bid them caſt 
their eyes over the country all around, ahd then tell 


him, t Whether, being ſuperior. as they. were to the 


— in horſe, they could poſſibly, had the Gods 
conſulted their wiſhes, have deſired any thing more 
* to their advantage than to come to a deciſive battle 


on ſuch a ſpot. They all agreed that. they could 


not have choſen better. 0: He added, + Thank thi 


o Ct 


© The 4. runs through hs Apennines into the lui and i is 
the only river in Italy which takes that courſe. 15 12 
64 9 
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Gods then who have brought your enemies hither, V. of R. 
: that you may triumph over them; and remember 8e 4 
0 alſo your. obligation to me for having reduced the ona 8 
* Romans io the neceſſity of fighting; for, advantageous 236 Con- 
* as the ground is to us, here fight they muſt, there is ſulſhip. 
* no avoiding it. He concluded with reminding them | ji 
: of their former exploits, and with aſſuring them that 1 
: one victory more would give a period to all their la- 1 
| bours, and put them in poſſeſſion of all their hopes, 1 
ö the wealth of Rome, and the dominion of Ttaly. | 


The Caribaginian after this intrenched his forces on 

the weſt fide of the Aufidus, where lay the greater 

. camp of the Romans, and the next day but one drew 

out his army and preſented battle. Amilius not liking 

the ground, and being perſuaded that want of provi- 

ſions would very. ſoon oblige Hannibal to quit his poſt, 

declined the challenge, bot took great care to have his 

two camps well fortified and guarded. Hannibal after 

waiting a while in the field, returned to his intrench- 

| ments, and detached ſome of his Numidians to paſs 

| the Aufidus, and fall upon certain parties that from 

4 the Roman leſſer camp were coming to the river for 

water. The Numidians having eaſily put theſe to flight, 
advanced ſo far as to brave the Romans in their very 

camp; an inſult ſo offenſive to the ſoldiers in general 

as well as to Varro, that had it not been Æmilius's turn 

to command, thoſe, of the greater camp would have 

inſtantly croſſed the river to join their fellows, and offer 

battle to the enemy. Ther impatience to fight, ſays 

© Polybius, was extreme; for when men have once re- 

* folved upon a difficult and dangerous enterprize, no 

time ſeems ſo tedious as the ſpace between the deter- 

«£ mination and the execution.” x | 

The ſame author tells us, that when the news came 

to Rome of the armies being near each other, and of 

their daily ſkirmiſhing and picqueering, the people, re- 

membring their. former defeats, were univerſally in the 

utmoſt anxiety and fear, well foreſeeing the fatal con- 
ſequences of a new overthrow ; that they talked of 

nothing but oracles, extraordinray appearances, prodi- 

| N gies 
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v. of R. gies ſeen both in temples and in private houſes; and 


0 J. & thar their whole time was fpent in vows and ſu upplica- 
"tions: he adds, for in all public calamities and dan- 
4 5 Con-* gers the Romans are extremely careful to pacify the 
fulſkip. anger of the Gods; nor of the many religious cere- 
+ monies preſcribed for ſuch occaſions, is there one, of 
* which, how frivolous and impertinent ſoever it may 
* appear, they think the practice unbecoming.” 

The bat- At ſun-riſe in the morning after the infult by the 
tleof Numidians, Varro, having the command, led his troops 
Came. of the greater camp over the Aufidus, and. joining 
5 1 them to thoſe of the leſſer, drew them up in the plain 
see after the accuſtomed manner “, excepting that, in all 
Vol. II. the three lines, the battalions ſtood cloſer, and thoſe 
105 . in the firſt line were deeper than uſual. The Roman 
knights, commanded by Amilius, formed the right 
wing cloſe to the river; the cavalry of the ailies, un- 
der Terentius Varro, made the left. The Pro-Conſuls 
Servilius and Atilius led the main body conſiſting of 
70000 foot; for Varro had left 1oo000 men in the 
greater camp with orders to attack that of Hannibal 

when the armies ſhould be engaged. | 
The Carthaginian ® no ſooner perceived the Romans 
in motion, but he ſent over the Auſfidus his ſlingers and 
the other light armed foot. The reſt of the army fol- 
lowed, paſſing the river at' two different places. He 
drew up his forces in one front. To face the Roman 


knights he poſted his Spamiſh and Gallic lunch in his 


u 1 reports that Yarro's confidence and his numerous army 
alarmed the Carthaginians ; that Hannibal with a ſmall company went 
out to take a view of the Romans, and that one of his followers, 
called Giſco, 2 to him, that the number of the eneny was very 
aſtoniſbing; Hannibal with a ſerious countenance anſwered, There is 
ſomething yet more aſtoniſhing which you take no notice of, That in all 

that multitude there is not one man whaſe name is Giſco. This jeſt made 
all the company laugh, who telling it to every one they met in their re- 
turn, the laughter was continued till they reached the camp. The 
army ſeeing Hannibal and his Attendants come back laughing, ima- 
gined that without doubt this mirth proceeded from the good poſture 
of their affairs, and their contempt of the enemy ; which — = a lit- 
tle raiſe the fpirits of the ſoldiers. 


left 


Chap: XXII. Second Punic ar. 8 
left wing; next theſe were placed one half of his Afri- V. of R. 


can infantry, then the Spaniſb and Gallic foot, then the 


33 
other half of his Africans ; and the Numidian horſe 5e . © 
made his right wing. .. ĩͤ 
The Africans were armed after the Roman manner, fulſhip. 


* 


out of the ſpoils taken from the enemy in former bat- 
tles. The Gauls, naked from the waiſt upward, and 
the Spaniards, clothed in linen jackets trimmed with 
purple, were armed each after the manner of their 
country. They had ſhields alike ; but the Gauls uſed 
Jong broad ſwords fit only for cutting ſtrokes, and at a 
certain diftance ; the Spaniards ſhort and well pointed 
blades proper both for ſtriking and thruſting. The 
cohorts of theſe two nations being ranged alternately, 
this medley of troops of ſuch different appearances, is 
ſaid to have been terrible to behold. Strong of body, 


and furious in charging were the Gauls, but accuſtomed _ 


to ſpend their violence at the firſt brunt ; the Spaniards 
leſs eager and more wary, were neither aſhamed to 
give ground when over-matched, nor afraid to return 
and rehew the fight whenever it was practicable. As 
the impetuoſity of the one, and the patience of the o- 
ther ſerved mutually to reduce each of them to a. good 
and firm temper, ſo the place which they held in this 
bartle added confidence to them both : for they ſaw 
themfelves well and ftrongly flanked by the Africans, 
whoſe name was grown terrible in Sparn by their con- 
queſts, and in Gaul by this their preſent war. Aſaru- 


bal commanded the cavalry of the left wing, Hanno Livy 
the right; and Hannibal with his brother Mago took fays Ma- 


the conduct of the main body; this amounted to about 
40000 foot; the horſe were 10000. The armies were 
neither of them incommoded by the riſing ſun, the 
Romans facing to the fouth, their enemies. to the 
north. 'S 7 3 

The action began with the ſkirmifhing of the velites 
or light armed troops, with little advantage to- either 
ſide. During this ſkirmifh the Koman knights came to 
an engagement with the Spaniſh and Gallic cavalry. 
Being ſhut in by the river on one fide, and by their own 
1 . infantry 
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V. of R. infantry on the other, they could practiſe none of the 
4 0 evolutions and returns commonly uſed in fight by the 

C horſe in thoſe days. There was no way: but to bear 

3 Fon. forward in a right line; and both parties ruſhing vio- 
fallhip. lently on, the men came at length to grapple with one 
another, and many of them, their horſes running from 
under them, fell to the ground, whence ſtarting up a- 
gain they fought on foot. In concluſion, the Roman 
1 ' cavalry were overborne and forced to recoil. This the 
EY 8 «&;r , R. Conſul ÆAmilius could by no means remedy,; for Aſdru- 


1 Bal with his boiſterous Gaus and Spaniards was not to 
| be reliſted by the Roman knig ts, . unequal both in 
17 number and horſemanſhip. The greater part of them. 
ti after they had defended themſelves with the utmoſt 
1 bravery were ſlain upon the ſpot, and moſt of the re- 
1 mainder, in their flight along the river; for Aſarubal 


gave no quarter. 


Before this rout was quite finiſhed, the heavy armed | 
infantry on both ſides joined battle. Hannibal, in ad- 
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vancing againſt the enemy had cauſed his: Gauls and 
| Spaniards, who held the middle of his line (and pro- 
7 bably * made nine tenths of it) to march, ſome faſter 


ſome ſlower, ſo as by degrees to form the figure of a 
creſcent, the convex ſide towards the Romans, and the 
extreme points touching the Africans to the right and 
jeft. The middle or moſt prominent part of the curve 
being the thickeſt * (as its figure of a creſcent implies) 
and the beſt ſtrengthened againſt all impreſſion, ſuſtain- 
ed the ſhock of the enemy for ſome time, with great 
bravery and ſteadineſs, till the Roman center, reinforced 
by ſome battalions from the wings, campelled, by its 
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The reaſon for this opinion will be given hereafter. 

* Polybius (B. 3 c. 115) tells us that the Gauls were thinly ranged, 
and therefore eaſily broken. But if this be meant of the whole creſ- 
cent, how will it accord with the ſtout fight which he himſelf ſays 
the Gaul. maintained, or with the neceſſity which the Reman center, 
already deep, was under of being ſtrengthened by draughts from the 
wings, in order to break that creſcent. 1 imagine therefore, that 
Pelybius ſpeaks here of the fides only of the creſent, the parts towards 
the horns,.and not of the middle part, which though thick and ſtrong, 
was already broken by the ſuperior weight of the Roman center. 


very 
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very weight, the curve to yield; but by the artful ma- V. of R. 
Bet. F.C. 


nagement of Hannibal, this curve fo yielded and bent 
inward as at length to form a. new curve, the concave 


ſide towards the enemy. The Roman legions following 236 Con- 
their ſuppoſed victory, and preſſing {till forward againſt ſulſhip. 


the Gauls and Spaniards, who continued retiring before 
them, came inſenſibly between the two bodies of Afri- 
can infantry, which had not yet moved from their poſts, 
and the depth y of whoſe files was, perhaps, at firſt 
concealed by the ſides of the concave into which the 
Romans entered, and was but gradually diſcovered in 
proportion as the Gauls and Spaniards recotled. The 
two bodies of Africans, as the conjuncture itſelf dictated, 
facing one to the right, the other to the left, attacked 
the Romans in flank, ſo that theſe could fight no longer 
in the order ® of a phalanx (which form they had taken 
during the conflict) but were obliged to divide them- 
ſelves intoplatoons or ſmall bodies, to.make head againſt 
thoſe unexpected enemies. 

The Conſul A5milius, after the defeat of his cavalry, 


ſeeing that all depended upon the foot, had by this 


Neither Livy nor Polybius ſay any thing of the proportion which 
the number of the Gauls and Spaniards bore to that of the African: ; 
nor whether the African battalions were looger in rank or in file. 
Nor do they give us any light concerning thofe wonderful move- 
ments, by which Hannibal could, without confuſion, form his center 
from a ſtrait line into a creſcent, the convex to the enemy; and after- 
wards, without confuſion, invert its figure. 7 2 

* Chevalier Folard (tom. 4. . 377.) from this expreſſion of Poly- 
bius, triumphantly concludes that the Romans were originally drawn 
up by Varro in a phalange coupte, that is, ſays the Chevalier, in co- 
lumns with ſmall intervals between them. The inference is not well 
deduced. For, ſuppoſing the Romans to have been ranged at firſt in 
three lines as uſual, yet Polybius might well ſpeak of them as in the 
order of a phalanx at this time. It was the conſtant practice for all 
the three lines to form themſelves into one phalanx, whenever it hap- 
pened that neither the firſt alone, nor the firſt and ſecond united could 
make any impreſſion on the enemy. And that this was the ara 
caſe with the center of the Roman army is plain from the neceſſity the 
Generals were under of bringing ſome battalions from the wings to 
ſtrengthen it. If the Haftati, Principes and Triarii of the center, 
united in one phalanx, had not failed in the attempt to break Hanni- 
bal's creſcent, what occaſion could there be of adding ſtrength to 
them from the wings ? Fs 
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time put himſelf among the legionaries, animating 
them both by words and example. Hannibal acted 
the like part among the Gauls and Spantards, the con- 


236 Con- duct of whom he had taken upon himſelf from the be- 


ſulſhip. 


ginning. | 
Hitherto there had nothing of moment happened 


between the * Numidian horſe and the cgvalry of the 


Roman allies, commanded by Varro; for the former 
would neither give nor ſuftain any charge : yet by mak- 
ing frequent offers, they kept their enemies ſo employed 
as to hinder them from aſſiſting the legions. But now 
the laſt and fatal blow, which completed the deſtruction 
of the Roman army, was given by the ſame hand thar 
gave the firſt. For Aſdrubal, having cut in pieces al- 
molt all the horſe of the Roman right wing, haſtened 
to the aſſiſtance of the Numidians. The cavalry of the 
Roman left wing, perceiving his approach, did not 


wait to be attacked. They immediately fled. Here- 
upon A/drubal ordering the light Numidians, as fitteſt 
for that ſervice, to purſue them, turned with his Spaniſh 
and Gallic horſe upon the rear of the Roman main body, 
which by this means was entirely ſurrounded, Then 
was the ſlaughter dreadful, and then fell the Conſul » 


Emilius 


4 According to Livy, when the two armies were juſt ready to join 
battle, 500 of theſe Numidians came galloping away from their fel- 
lows, with their ſhields caſt behind their backs (as was the manner of 
thoſe that yielded) and throwing down tkeir arms, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves. Varro had not leiſure to examine them, but thinking them 
really diſarmed, ordered them behind the lines. In the heat of the 
battle, theſe pretended. deſerters, having thort ſworc's under their 
jackets, flew upon the hindmoit of the Romans, while all eyes and 
thoughts were bent another way, ſo that they did great miſchief, and 
cauſed yet a greater terror. Po/ybius mentions nothing of this, which 
he would hardly have omitted had there been any foundation for it. 
Nor does he ſay any thing of a certain wind called Yulturnus, which, 
according to the Latin hiſtorian, proved very pernicious to the Ro- 
mans, by biowing duſt in their eyes. | | | 

b Livy tells us that Fmilius had been wounded in the action be- 


tween the cavalry, yet being aſſiſted by thoſe of the Roman knights 


who had eſcaped from 4/drubal, he made headagainſt Hannibal, and 
reſtored the fight in ſeveral places, At length, unable through weak- 
neſs to manage his horſe, he was obliged to diſmount; his attendants 

| did 


Chap. XXI. Second Punic War. 
AEmilius quite covered with wounds, nobly diſcharging V. of R. 
in this concluſion of his life, as in all the former parts g 
of it, the duties of a good citizen. The Romans, en- . 5 
compaſſed on all ſides, faced every way and held out 236 Con- 
for ſome time: but the outermoſt ranks of their orb ſulſnip. 

being ſtill mowed down, they were 2 forced 


into a narrow compaſs, and becoming at length a mere 
throng, unable to wield their arms, were all put to the 
{word “. 7 | | | 


During 


did the like, and it being told Hannibal that the Conſul had ordered 
his cavalry to quit their horſes, he is reported to have ſaid jeſtingly, 
I had rather he had delivered them ta me bound. Liæi adds, what is 
hard to be conceived, that ſome of the Roman knights, when they faw 
the battle irrecoverably loft, remounted their horſes and eſcaped. 
One of them, Cn. Lentulus, a legionary tribune galioping along, 
found the Conſul covered with blood, and fitting upon a ſtone. Len- 
tulus entreated him to riſe and ſave himſelf, Alas him his horſe ; 
but Amilius refuſed it, exhorting the tribune to thitt for himſelf, and 
not to loſe time, adding that it was not his purpoſe to be brought a- 

in into judgment by the people; be an accuſer of his collegue, or 


de himſelf charged with that day's loſs. He further deſired Lentulus 


to give the Senate notice to fortify Rome, and to tell Fabius that he 
had been mindtul of his counſel to the laſt. The Conſul had no 
ſooner uttered theſe words, but firſt a multitude of his own men in 
the rout, and then the enemy in the purſuit came upon him; the lat» 
ter, not knowing who he was, diſpatched him with their darts, Len- 
tulus eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. | | | 

e THE ACCOUNTS tranſmitted to us by Polybius and Liwy of the 
battle of Cannæ, are not ſufficiently full and clear to convey to thoſe 
who read them at this diſtance of time, diſtinct and ſatisfactory Ideas 
of what paſſed in that memorable day; but have left much room for 
conjecture. 8 | 15 . 

In the plans that are commonly given by the moderns of this bat- 
tle, the infantry of the two armies are equal in front, Hannibals cen- 
ter which he formed into a creſcent, the convex ſide towards the ene- 
my, makes but one third of his line of foot. ſow then came it to 
paſs, that this creſcent, when it yielded and retreated, fo as gradu- 
ally to invert its figure, aud preſent a concave to the enemy, drew af- 
ter it and within it, more of the Roman infantry than had ſtood oppo- 
ſite to it, when the armies firſt faced each other? This may be an- 
ſwered from Polybius, who tells us, that during the conflict between 
the centers of the two armies, the Romans, by draughts from their 
wings, thickened or deepened their center, which therefore broke, 
by its very weight, the Carthaginian center or creſcent, conſiſting of 
the Gauls and Spaniards. He 1 that the Romans preſſing * 
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The R OM an HisToORY. Book IV. 
V. of R. During this ſlaughter of the Roman foot, the Numi- 
Bes- c dians were purſuing Terentius and the horſe of the left 


wing. 
215. | 
2 Son- 
ſulſhip. 


rily after thoſe Gauls and Spariards, came at length between the 
two bodies of African infantry ; which by a converſion, one to the 
right, the other to the left, inſtantly preſſed the Romans on their 
flanks; and that Aſdrubal ſoon after came thundering upon their 

backs with his victorious cavalry. | : 

All this is conceivable and credible: and we here ſee how not onl 
the cohorts that were originally in the Roman center, but thoſe whic 
were drawn from the wings to deepen it, became totally encompaſſed 
by the enemy ; by the Gauls and Spaniard; in front, by the Africans 


. in flank, and by Aſdrubal in the rear. | 


But the great difficulty ſtill remains: for it is generally agreed 
(and indeed Polybius's words ſeem to import) that the 2vbole; or almoſt 
the 2zvhole of the Roman mari 5 in one deep phalanx, preſſed after 
the retiring Gauls and Spaniards, and ſo became at length wedged 
between the two bodies of Africans. Now how could this happen, 
if the ſpace between thoſe two bodies was but one third of Hannibal 'sline 
of foot? For is it credible, that the Roman Generals could be ſo in- 
fatuated as, in the heat ot the battle, to contract the front of their 
army to one third of its firſt extent, draw ALL the battalions of the 
wings to the center, and leave no troops to oppoſe the two wings 
(two thirds) of Hannibal's line, that were ſtanding before them in 
battle array ? And if thoſe Generals, to deepen their center, only 
thinned their Wings (as Chevalier Folard ſuppoſes) what advantage 
could Hannibal hope from drawing the Roman center within his two 


wings! Since theſe . while employed in attacking the flanks of 


that center, would themſelves be expoſed to be attacked both in flank 
and rear by the remainder of the Roman wings; which, if we ſuppoſe 
themdiminiſhed by one Half, were (till equal in number of men to the 
Carthaginian wings. | 1315 

It would ſeem therefore that the plans which repreſent Hannibal's 
creſcent, as making but one third of his line, muſt be extremely 


faulty. 


Chevalier Folard, though he ſpeaks as if he were a perfect maſter 
of the ſubject, is as unſatisfactory in his account of the battle as any 
writer before him. His plan of it (tom. 4. p. 391.) repreſents Han- 
nibals curve, as but one third of his line of foot: but being aware of 
the 5 ng number of Africans in the Carthaginian army, much too 
ſmall to make the other o thirds of the line (as they do in the Je- 
ſuits plan) he repreſents the curve as conſiſting of only a part of the 
Gauls and Spaniards; the remainder of which troops ſtand extended 
to the right and left from the horns of the creſcent, and between it 
and the Africans, who make only the extremities of the line, or the 
outer parts of the wings. 

| 


The 


Chap. XXI. Second Punic Wur. 


wing. Of all the Roman cavalry ſeventy only eſcaped V. of R. 
with the Conſul to Yenyfia, and about three hundred g 5 


more 


The employment, which the Chevalier finds for theſe wings, is ſulſhip. 


not to give upon the flanks of the Remans that were advanced within 
dhe hell of the inverted curve, but to wheel, extend themſelves, 
and attack both in flank and rear the Roman wings, which he ſup- 
poſes, to be ſtil] ſubſiſting, though much weakened by the impru- 
dence of their leaders. RO | 
This account of the action has not the leaſt foundation in Po/ybrus, 
who does not ſay, that the Romans of the center, by raſhly purſuing 
the Gauls and Spaniards of Hannibals creſcent, came between other 
Gauls and Spaniards of his wings (as they muſt do according to the 
Chevalier's plan) but between the two bodies of Africans. The 
Africans are the only troops the hiſtorian ſpeaks of as coming upon 
the flanks of the Romans, Nor does he ſay any thing of the Africans 
wheeling and extending themſelves to attack the Roman wings in flank 
and rear, but that turning or inclining (xte) one part of them 
to the ſhield, the other to the ſpear, i. e. one facing or turning to the 
Tight, the other to the left, they preſſed upon the flanks of thoſe 
Romans that were purſuing the Gauls and Spaniards of Hannibal's 
creſcent or center. | | | 

The Roman wings, ſays the Chevalier, fill ſub/ifled, though much 
aveakened by the draughts made from them. I know not how much the 
Chevalier would allow them to be weakened. But if we ſuppoſe 
them to be diminiſhed by one half, they were ſtill equal . 
before) in number of men to the Caribaginian wings; and it is hardly 
credible that the Roman wings having at this time no enemies to con- 
tend with but the Carthapinian wings, ſhould ſtand ſtill while theſe 
were wheeling and extending themſelves, to come upon their flank 
and rear; or that the Carthaginians ſhould find their account in ſuch 
an attempt. 1 5 : 

I ſhall obſerve, by the way, that Polybius never ſpeaks of any part 
of the Roman army being attacked in rear by the Carthaginian foot. 
[This was left fo? Aſdrubal and his horſe, who could hardly have per- 
formed this part without riding over the Africans, had theſe incloſed 
the Romans behind them. | , | | 

W hat ſeems to have driven the Chevalier into all theſe deviations 


from his author, is his fundamental error of forming HannibaPs creſ- 


cent out of but one third of his line. | 
Sir Walter Raleigh has gone into the other extreme. To account 


for the whole Roman army's being incloſed by the enemy, he ſuppoſes 


that Hannibals creſcent was of ſuch extent, as to make his 2vbole 
front; that the Romans ſaw nothing before them but that creſcent ; 
that the Africans (deep in file) were hid behind it's two corners, and 


not diſcovered by the Romans till they were attacked by them * For 


© it is agreed, ſays he, that the Romans were encompaſſed unawares, 


and that they behaved themſelves as men who thought upon no 
"3 T other 
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Y. of R. more into other neighbouring towns, two thouſand were 
Be?” 9. C. taken priſoners, the reſt were ſlan. 
2215. | - --. THE 
236 Con- | | 
ſullhip. other work than what was found them by the Gault. Neither is 


« 
© it credible, that they would have been ſo mad, as to run headlong 
* with the whole bulk of their army into the throat of ſlaughter, 
had they ſeen thoſe weapons bent againſt them at the firit, which 
* when they did ſee, they had little hope to eſcape. Much might be 
© imputed to their heat of fight, and raſſineſs of inferior captains; but 
© ſince the Conſul Paulus, a man ſo expert in war, being vanquiſhed 
in horſe, had put himſelf among the legions, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
© thathe and they did wilfully thus engage themſelves.” | 
That Hannibal's creſcent of Gauls and Spaniards made the wholg of 
his front, cannot be reconciled with Poſybius or Livy, who expreſly 
relate, that the Carthaginian drew up all his infantry in one line, of 
which the Africans made the two points or wings; and Polybius 
more than once in deſcribing the action, calls this creſcent d hi 
the middle or center of Hannibal's battalia, and the Africans are 
ſpoke of not as hid, but as appearing to the enemy armed after the 
Oman manner. : | 
But it is not credible, ſays Sir Walter, that the Romans would 
have been ſo mad as to run with the whole bulk of their army be- 
tween the Africans, had they ſeen them at ſirſt. | | 
I will not pretend to remove this difficulty. Alſ I can aim at, is, 
in ſome meaſure to leſſen it. | | 
Hannibal's infantry is ſaid to have conſiſted of about 40000 men, 
extended at brit in one ſtrait line. Of this line the Gauls and Spani- 
ards (who afterwards formed themſelves into a creſcent) made the 
middle or center, and the Africans the wings. Now if that middle 
part, inſtead of being but one ihird, was at leaſt nine tenth's of the 
line, as there is good reaſon to believe, it will much leſſen our won- 
der, that the Romans, when they had forced that middle part to give 
ground, ſhould imagine themſelves ſecure of the victory, and unwa- 
rily engage themſelves between the Africans, who made ſo narrow a 
front, as only a tenth of the Carthaginian line, that is to ſay, at each 
extremity a twentieth, | i | 
That the Africans made but a very narrow front in reſpect of the 
reſt of the line, may, I think, be fairly collected from the ſmall nun- 
ber to which we are obliged to reduce them, and from the manner in 
dauohich it is reaſonable to believe they were draws up. 5 | 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that the 4fricans amounted to above 8000 
- men. Hannibal brought into Italy but 20009 foot, of which number 
Seep. 299 12000 only were Africanss, and the other 8000 Spaniards. At the 
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battle of the Trebia, his heavy armed infantry, Spaniards, Africans 
and Gaul; were but 20000 in all. He loft ſome of his Afsicans in this 
battle, ſome at the lake Thra/ymenus ; and doubtleſs the Africans ſuf- 
fered with the reſt of the troops in their march through the fens ot 
Hetruria, and in their other fatigues. Hannibal had now been three 

| years 
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The whole of the infantry that had been in the bat- V. of R. 

tle, was cut off except about 3000* who fled, moſt g f. 7. 0. 
| a 

Go 8 236 

years in Italy, and had received no recruits from Africa ; and from all ſulſhip. 


theſe conſiderations we may well conclude, that his Africans were 
diminiſhed by one third at leaſt, before the battle of Cann. | 
Now ſuppoſing the Africans to be but 8000 of Hannibal's 40000 
foot, and ſuppoſing his battalia to be every where of -equal deprh, 
it is plain that the 4fFicans could make no more than one fiith part of 
the de den front, or one tenth of it at each extrenity of the line. 
But if we conſider, that Hannibal's intention, from the beginning of 
he day. was todraw the bulk of the Roman army between his Africans, 
it is reaſonable to believe that he ſo diſpoſed thoſe Africans as to hide 
their ſtrength as much as poſſible ; and that he gave them no more 
extent in front, than was neceſſary to be their depth when they ſhou'd 
face, one part of them: to the right, and the other to the left, to attack 
the flanks of the Romans preſſing after the retiring Gauls and Spani- 
ards; and if fo, it is probable that the front, which the Africans made, 
was not ſo much as a tenth part of the line, or, at each extremity a 
twentieth. And this being granted, it will not be fo aſtoniſhing that 
the bulk of the Roman army ſhould run precipitately between them. 
That the whole did, ſtrictly ſpeaking, engage themſelves between the 
Africans, I do not conceive neceſſary to be ſuppoſed, in order to ac- 
count for the eventof the battle. Forit ſeems from Polybius's relation, 
that none of thoſe who did ſoengage themſelves, eſcaped deſtruction. 
Yet we find according to the ſame author, that 3000 of the Roman 
foot eſcaped from the battle, and according to Livy, a much greater 
number "Theſe might be of the troops that were in the points of 
the Roman battalia, and who probably took to their heels as ſoon as 
they ſaw Aſarubal with his horſe coming upon the rear of the legions. 
d Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus agrees nearly with Polybius as to the 
number of men the Romans loſt in this battle. Of Goco.horſe (ſays 
he, Antiquit. B. 2.-p. 37.) there remained only 370, and of 80090 
ſoot there eſcaped ſomewhat more than 3000. But Livy differs from 


them, and is not very conſiſtent with himſelf. According to the firſt. 


account he gives, the ſum total of thoſe that were lain and taken 
priſoners amounts to about 59400, and of thoſe that eſcaped to a- 
bout 5670. In which reckonings (ſuppoſing, as he ſeems to do, that 
the whole Roman army at Cannæ conſiſted of 87200 men) there are 
above 18000 omitted. He afterwards tells us (B. 22 C. 54, 49.) 
that there were got together of the fugitives 10000 at Canuſium, and 
4070 at Venuſia. In this caſe the number of the priſoners and the 
ſlain would be 73130. But (c. 56.) he makes Varro write to the 


Senate from Canufium (after he had brought to that place thoſe that 


had fled to Venuſia) that the whole remains of the Roman army were 
only 10000 men. And yet in the ſame book (c. 60)M. Torquatus 
tells the Senate, that if the captives who petitioned to be ranſomed, 
and who (as one of themſelves had ſaid a little before) amounted to 
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V. of R. of them to Canuſium. Among the dead were, beſide 
5 eb J. the Conſul Æmilius, the two Pro-Conſuls Svrvilius and 
216. Atilius. M. Minucius, late Maſter of the horſe to Fa- 
236 Con-bivs, two military Quæſtors, twenty - nine legionary 
. Tribunes, with eighty perſons who had either been 
c. 49. Senators, or had borne ſuch offices as entitled them to 
Polyb.B. 3 be choſen jnto the Senate. Thoſe of the inſantry who 
c. 117. were taken priſoners had not been in the fight, Varro, 
by the advice of AZmilivs, had left 10000 foot in his 

greater camp, with orders to attack the camp of Han- 

nibal during the battle. The Conſul's view in this 

was, to oblige the Carthaginian either to abandon his 
baggage, or to leave agreater part of his forces to guard 

it than he could well ſpare from the general action. 

The deſign fo far ſucceeded, that Hannibal was juſt 

upon the point of loſing his camp, when (after his vic- 

tory in the field) he came to the troops he had left to 

defend it. Upon his approach, the aſſailants fled to 

their own entrenchments; where being inveſted, they 
furrendered themſelves prifoners, afrer they had loſt 

2000 of their number ©, = E 
Haunibal's 


8000 men. were added to the forces at Canufium, the republic would 

have thercanarmy of 20000 men According to Appian, the whole 
In Hanni- Roman army at Canne conſiſted of 50000 foot and 6000 horſe, of 
Bal. c. 32 3. which 50000 were lain, a great number taken priſoners, and about 

10000 elcaped to Canuſium. | | 

© Livy relates that 7000 Romans fled out of the battle to the leſſer * 

| carpÞ. 10000 to the greater and that 2000 took refuge in the village 
of Cannæ. Theſe laſt were immediately ſurrounded by Cartbalo, 
and taken priſoners. The ſoldiers in the greater camp, who were 
without leaders, and but half-armed, ſent a meſſenger to thoſe in 
the leſſer, deſiring they would come over to them in the night, that 
they might maich together and take refuge in Canuſium, a city not 
far diſtant. But the troops in the little camp could not be prevailed 
upon to hearken to this propoſal, fearing to be intercepted by the e- 
nemy in their paſſage. Nevertheleſs 600 ot them, encouraged by 
Sempronius . a legionary tribune who commanded them, drew 


themſelves up in the form of a wedge, and caſting their ſhields upon 
their right arms, to defend themſelves from the darts of the Numidi- 
ans, to which they were expoſed upon that fide, made their way 
through the enemy to the great camp, from whence, in conjunction 
with another large body, they eſcaped to Canuſium. Next day lan- 
85 N 8 8 | ; niba! 
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Hannibal's loſs of men on this important day amount- v. of R. 
ed to no more than 4000 Gauls and Spaniards, 1500 Ref J. 
Africans, and 200 horſe .. ; . * 
The conſequence of this victory (ſays Polybius) was 2 Con- 


ſuch as both parties had expected :. Hannibal became ſulſhip. 


maſter Pohb B. 3. 
c. 118. 


nibal having inveſted the little camp, the Romans ſurrendered upon 
terms. They had leave to depart each with one garment, upon pay» 
ing a certain ranſom . In the mean time about 4000 foot and 200 


horſe eſcaped from the great camp in ſtragling parties to Canuſium. 


The reſt yielded upon the conditions granted to thoſe of the little 
camp. | 
f eee to the Latin hiſtorian the loſs of the Carthaginians | 
amounted to So00 men. | _ Livy. B. 
8 Livy thinks it might reaſonably have been exp that Hannibal 22. c. 25, 
ſhould have taken Rome immediately after the battle of Cannæ. When 
the Carthaginian officers (ſays that author) flocked round their Gene- 
ral, congratulating him on his victory, and adviſing him to ſpend the B. 2. c.5 i. 
reſt of that day, and the following night, in refreſhing himſelf and 
his wearied Troops, Maharbal, on the contrary, prefſed him not to 
Joſe a moment's time. That you may know (ſaid he) the importance 
of this victory, follow me, Iwill inflantly march away with the cavalry, 
and be at Rome before they have notice of my coming. In five days we 
ſhall ſup in the capitol. Hannibal commended his zeal, but told him 
that what he had propoſed was of too great moment to be ſuddenly 
refolved upon, and that he would take time to conſider of it. Nay 
then (ſaid Maharbal) Ifind that no one man is endued by the Gods with all 
talents. Hannibal knows hoqw to.canquer, but he knows not how to make 
advantage of his vifories. It is generall believed (adds Livy) that 
this day's delay was the preſervation of the city and empire of Rome. 
Several of the ancients have joined with Livy in blaming Hannibal | 
for not laying ſiege to Rome without delay, but whether juſtly or not ö 
may very well be a queſtion. It the advantages he had gained were, 
as Polybius ſays, chiefly owing to the ſuperiority of his cavalry, thoſe 
could be of little uſe in a fiege, and the Roman infantry not inferior 
to his, would be invincible behind walls. Rome was provided with 
every thing neceſſary to ſuſtain a ſiege. After the battle of Thraſy- 
men, it's fortifications had been repaired, (Liv. B. 22. c. 8.) and Po- 
Hhius takes notice of the care of the Senate upon the preſent occaſi- 
on to put the city in a poſture of defence, (B. 3.c. 118.) Rome a- 
bounded with ſoldiers well trained to war. Liwy ſpeaks of four new 
legions and 1000 horſe raiſed in the city by Junius Pera, who was 
made Dictator immediately after the battle of Cannæ. (Liv. B. 22. 
c. 57.) And excluſive of theſe the ſame Dictator led out an army of 
25000 men (id. B. 23. c. 14 ) which he would not have done, had 
not he thought he had left troops enough in the town to defend it. 
Marcellus had alſo ſent from Oftia 1500 men ta ſtrengthen the garri- 
ion of Rome. (Liv. B. 22. c. 57. eee 
| 5 Now 
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The Ronan His ronr, ock IV. 


v. of R maſter of almoſt all Great Greece b. Nay, the Cartha- 


Beß C. 


215. 


236 Con- 


ſulſnip. 


ginians were not without hope, by ſome ſudden ſtroke, 
to poſſeſs themſelves of Rome. The Romans, on the 
other band, deſpaired of being able to retain the do- 


Now what forces had Hannibal to bring againſt fo powerful a city ? 


His army after the battle of Cannæ conſiſted of ſcarce 45000 men, 


9800 of which were cavalry. He was moreover intirely unprovided 
of „ for carrying on a ſiege. And had he marched direct- 
ly to Rome, it is not probable any of the nations of taly would have 
gone over to him. At moſt they would have waited the iſſue of the 
ſiege, in which, if he had not ſucceeded, they would have been the 
leſs diſpoſed to venture themſelves under his protection. Nor per- 
haps would it have been prudent in him, when not one city in Ii 
had declared for him, to neglect the other towns (that were begin- 


ning to waver in their fidelity to the Romans) to go and beſiege the ca- 


ital z eſpecially ſince his hopes of ſucceſs in this undertaking muſt 
e depended more on the terror of his name, than the force of his 
arms. And that both theſe would have been inſufficient, ſeems plain 
from the little effect they had upon Nola and Naples, which cities 
were twice in vain attempted by Hannibal ſoon after his victory at 
Canne, (Lip. B. 23. c. 1, 14, 16.) Nuceria alſo and Caſilinum, two 
inconſiderable towns, gave him a great deal of trouble before he 
could reduce them. I he latter held out more than a whole winter, 
though defended by only 960 met. (Liv. B. 23 c. 15, 17, 18, 19) 
Add to this, that had Hannibal laid fiege to Rome, it is not likely 
that the Latin nations, and thoſe other of the allies who always con- 
tinued ſteady to her intereſt, would have quietly looked on till the 
city had been taken. And that theſe allies were not yet exhauſted of 
ſoldiers, 1s plain from the great levies made among them in the courſe 
of this war. In the Dictatorſhip of Junius Pera, jult after the de- 
feat at Canna, the Roman armies in [taly reckoning the remains of 
Cannæ at 10000) amounted to above 84000 men, as appears from 
Livy, B. 22. c. 57. and B. 23 c. 14. The year alter, the Republic 
had twelve legions on foot, and the year after that eighteen legions 
(Liv, B. 24. c. 11.) The third year after the battle they had tw-nty- 
one legions, and the fourth, viz. in the Conſulſhip of Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus Os Claudius Pulgher, twenty-three Legions. (Liv. 
B. 26 c. | | | 

Upon = whole, Livy's cenſure of Hannibal's conduct ſeems not 
well founded, and the rather as we do not find that Polybius has any 
where blamed him upon this article. os | 

k The nations that revolted to the Carthaginians after the battle 
of Cannæ are thus reckoned up by Lizzy (B. 22. C. 61.) The Atelluni, 
Calatini and Hirpini, part of Apulia, the Samnites except the Pen- 
tri, all the Bruttians, the Lucanians, the Surrentini, and almoſt all 
Greal Greece, the Terentines, Melatentines, Cretonienſes, Locri, and 
all the Ciſalpine Cauls. 5 os 
| * 


Chap. XXII. Second Punic War. 


themſelves and for their country. The Senators never- 
theleſs preſerved their fortitude and dignity ; they all 
zealouſly applied themſelves to put the city in a poſture 
of defence, and did every thing that could be done tor 
the common ſafety. And though the Romans were now 
undoubtedly vanquiſhed, and yielded, for the preſent, 
in military glory, to their enemies, yet by their courage, 
ſteadineſs, and unwearied labours, the wiſdom of their 
counſels, and the conſtitution of their government, they 
not only recovered the empire of Italy, but totally ſub- 
dued the Caribaginians, and in a few years after became 
lords of the world, 
| 


CHAP. XXIL 


The extreme terror, with which the Romans were ſtruck, 
by their defeat at Cannæ. Their reception of Teren- 
tius Varro at Rome. They refuſe to redeem the pri- 
ſoners. Hannibal gets poſſeſſion of Capua, and winters 
there, He ſends 10 Carthage an account of his viclo- 
ries. The Romans create a Difator for the ſole affair 
of filling the many vacant places in their Senate, 


363 
minion of Iialy, and every moment expecting to hear of v. of R. 
Hannibals approach, were in the utmoſt anxiety for 535. 


Bef. J. C. 
8 
236 Con 


ſulſhip. 


\ MONG thoſe Romans, who had fled from the late Livy, B. 
battle to Canufium, were four legionary Tribunes. 22. © 35. 


Of theſe the ſoldiers choſe two, to be their chief 
commanders, Appius Claudius Pulcher and P. Cornelius 
Scipio, the ſon of the Pro-Conſul in Spain. Whilſt Scipio 
(who was now about nineteen years of age) was deli- 


berating with his collegue, and tome others, what mea- 


ſures to take, notice was brought them, that certain 
young, men of the beſt families of Rome, at the head of 


whom was L. Cecilius Metellus, giving all up for loſt, 


had reſolved to embark at the firſt port, and fly from 
lialy. So baſe a thought ſtirred up Scrpio's indignation. 
Turning therefore to the company, he ſaid, Let hoſe 
who value the preſervation of Rome follow me. They all 
went immediately to the houſe where the young Pa- 
| triciang 
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V. of R. tricians were aſſembled, Scipio, as he entered their : 
| Beß J 0 chamber, 7 ſwear, ſaid he, drawing his ſword, bat [ 
C. mill never abandon the Republic, nor conſent that any of. 
236 655 ber citizens forſake her; I call the great Jupiter to witne/s | 
| ſulthip. this my oath : And then addreſſing himſelf to Metellus, - 
he added, Do you, Metellus, and all that are here pre- 2 
ſent take the ſame oath, or not a man of you ſhall eſcape | 
this ſword. His look, his action, his menaces ſo terri- 
fied them all, that they readily came into the engage- 
ments he required. 
The conſternation and deſpondency of the people at 
Rome almoſt equalled thoſe of Mete!lus and his compani- 
ons. For it was there currently reported that both the 
Conſuls were killed, and their armies ſo entirely de- 
ſtroyed, that not an officer, nor hardly a fingle ſoldier 
remained alive; and that Hannibal was maſter of Apulia, 
Samnium, and all Italy. The Conſcript Fathers, the 
pilots of the ſtate, did not, however, leave the helm 
becauſe the ſtorm blew high. For want of Conſuls the 
two Pretors aſſembled them. As Fabius's cunctation, 
that /mgering war, he had counſelled and practiſed a- 
gainſt Hannibal, was diſcovered, by the preſent cala- 
mity, to have been the dictate of wiſdom, he now was 
principally liſtened to. He adviſed, that ſome horſe- 
men well mounted ſhould be ſent out upon the Appian 
and Latine roads, to learn, if poſſible, of ſuch as they 
met, the true ſtate of affairs, what was become of the 
4 ( ontuls ; to what place the remains of the army, if 
1 there were any, had retreated; where Hannibal was 
| ncamped ; what he was doing, and what he deſigned 
to do: That the women ſhould be forbid to appear in 
public, diſturbing the city with their lamentations: 
That when any courier arrived, he ſhould be brought 
privately and without noiſe to the Pretors; and that no 
perſon ſhould be ſuffered to go out of the city. 
Not long after, a meſſenger arrived from Terentius; 
his letters imported that the Roman army had been de- 
feated; that his collegue Æmilius was ſlain ; that he 
himſelf was retired to Can zum, where he was aſſem- 
pling the 1 remairs of the troops; then about 10080 men 
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ol different corps, and for the moſt part without offi: v. of R. 
cers, had joined him; and that Hannibal was till at 5 25 
Cannæ . | | | 5 Bef. J. C. 

At the ſame time a bark arrived from Sicily with ad- 23 Con- 

vice from the Pro- Prætor Otacilius, that one Carthagi- ſulſip. 
nian ſquadron was ravaging the coaſt of Syracuſe, while 

another appeared off the gates ready to make a de- 

ſcent at Lilybeum ; and that it was neceſſary to ſend a 

fleet thither with all ſpeed. The Conſcript Fathers, 

not dejected at theſe additional cares, prepared for the 

defence both of Italy and Sicily. Marcellus, appointed 

Prætor for the laſt named province, and now at Oftia 

aboard the fleet, was ordered to reſign the conduct of 

it to P. Furius Philus, the Prætor Peregrinus, and to go 

and take upon him the command of the army at Canu- 

fium, As for Terentius Varro, the Senate recalled him 
to Rome; and nothing has been more wondered at, 
than the reſpect with which he was received at his ar- 
rival. Multitudes of people of all ranks went out to L. B a2. 
meet him, and the Senate returned him thanks for tha;© 51. 

he had not deſpaired of the commonwealth, How different 
this conduct, ſays Livy, from that of the Carthaginians, 
who were wont to put their unſucceſsful Generals to the 
moſt cruel deaths ! EY 


As 

< Livy fays that Hannibal, after this famous battle, acted more 

like a man that had finiſhed his conqueſts, than one that had a war 

to carry on, and that he was ſitting at Canne bargaining about his 

- plunder and the captives, in a manner very unbecoming a great Ge- 

neral (Liv. B. 22. c. 56, 58). If this be not a calumny, at leaſt the 

Carthaginian did not continue long thus employed; for the ſame 

author begins his 23d book by telling us, that Hannibal, after the 

battle of Cannæ, having taken and plundered the Roman camps, 
marched immediately ( confe/tim) from Apulia into Samnium. 

4 The Reception Yarro met with at Rome, and his being afterwards 
intruſted with the command of an army, ſeem to have been the ef- 
fects of juſt policy in the Romans, This General had done nothing 
Irregular, nothing contrary to orders. The Senate and people had 
ſent him to fight Hannibal, not to follow him at a diſtance like Fabius. 
Amilius, it is true, was againſt fighting at that time; and he was 
an able General. But what then ? Varro was not obliged to follow 
his advice, In a diſpute they had a little before about marching, 
A miliys had no officer of his opinion. except the late Conſul Servilius, 
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366 The Roman HIS TOo Rv. Book IV. 
v. of R As tlie preſent ſituation of things required an abſo- 


1 5 lute magiſtrate to govern the ſtate, M. Junius Pera 
Bef. F.C. 


was, by the authority of the Senate, named Dictator, 
and Sempronius Gracchus to be his General of the horſe. 
fulſhip. Junius made it his whole buſineſs to put the army in a 
Liv. B. 22.condition to reſiſt the enemy. Four legions and a thou- 


e. 37. ſand horſe were raiſed among the citizens of Rome. 


The two Laliums, the Municipia, and the colonies fur- 
niſhed their contingents as uſual ; and to all theſe were 
added 8000 ſlaves, whom the Republic bought of their 
maſters, and who were called Yolones, from the word 
Faſt. wolo (I will) which every one returned in anſwer, when 
he was aſked, whether he would ſerve in the troops. 
To recruit the treaſury, which was greatly exhauſted, 
and to put the public revenues under a good regula- 
tion, three men of eminent prudence and integrity 
Liv. B. 2 3. were choſen for that truſt. And then, the Senators 
c. 21. giving the example, and being followed by the knights, 
4 1 B. 2-the whole people in general of the Roman tribes brought 
all their gold to the public treaſury ; the Senators only 
referving their rings, and the hullæ about their chilgrens 
necks. The ſilver coin was now, for the firſt time, al- 
loyed with copper. | 1 
11 While they were thus employed at Rome, Hannibal, 
c. 56. 88. to get a ſupply of money, and with the further view of 


as we are informed by Livy, And there is reaſon to think that it 
was not only the general inclination of the ſoldiers, but agreeable to 
the judgment of moſt of the officers; that Varro ſhould fight, when 
he did. No objection is made to the order of his battle. If a fatal 
error was committed during the action, through the raſhneſs of the 
infantry imagining themſelves victorious, this was no more imputa- 
ble to Varro than to Amilius. In ſhort, as Varro does not appear to 
be chargeable with any thing worſe, than the having ſuch a depen- 
dence on the number and valour of his troops, as to venture a battle 
contrary to the advice of his collegue, it ought not perhaps to be ſo 
ſurpriſing that the Senate and people received him in the manner they 
did. They could not have treated him with rigour without diſcou- 
raging their Generals, which might have been of dangerous conſe- 
quence at this juncture. Nor is it much to be wondered at that they 
employed him again. He was vefy humble after his defeat at Cann, 
and behaved himſelf to the general ſatisfaction of both Senate and 
0 However they never * him at the head of a great army ; 
e teldom had the command of above one legion. 


abating 
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abating the obſtinate reſolution of the Romans in battle, v. of R. 


by the hopes of being ranſomed, in caſe they ſnould SY: 
be defeated and taken, gave leave to his Roman priſo· Bef. J. C 
ners, to redeem themſelves *, Theſe choſe out ten of, by 5g 
their body, to ſend to Rome, to negotiate their redemp- ſulſhip. 
tion; and Hannibal exacted no other ſecurity for their 


return than an oath, They were accompanied by a 


noble Carthaginian, named Carthalo, who, in caſe he 
found the Romans inclined to peace, was empowered to 
declare upon what terms Hannibal would grant it. Up- 
on the firſt report of Caribalo's arrival, the Dictator 
ſent a lictor to order him out of the Roman territory. 
The ten deputies were admitted to an audience of 
the Senate. M. Junius, the chief of them, pleaded 
with great earneſtneſs in behalf of the captives. He Liv. B. az. 


juſtified them from the charge of cowardice in having© 5% 


yielded themſelves priſoners to the enemy. He al- 
ledged that they had been left in the camp to defend it, 
that they had done nothing cowardly or unworthy the 
Roman name, but by the adverſe fortune of the day, 
the troops in the field being all cut off, they had been 
under a neceſſity of furrendering to the conqueror. He 
cited precedents of the regard had to priſoners in for- 
mer times, and urged the advantage it would be to 
the Republic, to have in her army 8000 Romans, re- 
deemed at a lefs f price than the purchaſe of ſo many 
| | 5 ſlaves 


e The ranſom of each horſeman he fixed at 500 denarii 16l. 28. 
11d.) ; that of each ſoldier at 300 (gl, 3s. 9d.) ; and that of each 
ſlave at 100 (31. 48. 7d.) “ | | * Liv. B. 

f This (ſays Sir M. Raleigh) is but a tale deviſed to countenance 22. c. 58. 
the Roman proceedings, as if they had been ſevere, when as indeed 
they were ſuitable to the preſent fortune, poor and ſomewhat beggarly. 

Hereof it is no little proof, that Hannibal valued thoſe Roman ſlaves 
whom he had taken in the camp among their maſters, at no more, 
than every one the third part of a common ſoldier's ranſom ; and 
likely it is, that he offered themat theprice, whereat he thought them 
current. But if we ſhould ſuppoſe, that by trading with Hannibal, 
a better bargain for ſlaves might have been made, than was by the 


| ſtate at home, in dealing with private men; yet muſt we withal con- 


fider, that theſeprivate men did only lend theſe ſlaves fora while unto 
the commonwealth, and were afterwards contented to forbear the 
price 
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Y. of R. ſlaves would amount to. His diſcourſe was ſeconded 
5 Je by the multitude, whoſe concerh for their relations in 
Bef. J. C. captivity had brought them together; and they im- 
236 Con- Plored the clemency of the Failers in a ſuppliant man- 
ſalſhip. ner. | 
: The Senate debated the matter for ſome time, being 
much divided in opinion; but at length they concluded 
abſolutely againſt the redemption of the captives : For 
having penetrated into Hannibal's views, they would 
convince their ſoldiers, that they muſt either conquer 
or be at the mercy of their enemies. 
Lin, B. Hannibal, after his victory at Cannæ, marched with- 
cut delay from Apulia into Samnium, Compſa, a city 
of Hirpini, almoſt at the head of the Aufidus, ſurren- 
dered to him, and was the firſt which fell off from the 
Romans. Having here placed a garriſon, together with 
all his plunder and baggage, he divided his army. 
One part of it he gave to his brother Mago to reduce 
the towns and fortreſſes of this country and of all Brut- 
tium; and with the other he himſelf marched towards 
Naples, to get poſſeſſion, if practicable, of that mari- 
time city, which would open to him an eaiy commu- 
nication with Africa. But though he drew a part of 
the garriſon into an ambuſcade, and cut them off, yet 
the ſtrength of the place deterred him from laying 
ſiege to it. 1 5 
& ſeq. From thence he turned towards Capua. This city, 
| which had been formerly governed by Roman laws, and 
a Roman prefect, was now a Municipium, and choſe 
her own magiſtrates ; and the Capuans had the uncom- 
mon privilege of intermarrying with the Romans. Af- 
ter the battle of the lake Thraſymenus, one Pacuvius 
Calauins, a man of the greateſt intereſt among the peo- 
ple, and then governor of the town, had laid a deſign 
to aſſaſſinate the Senate, who were odious both to him- 


price of them, until the war ſhould be ended {Lriw. B. 24. c. 18 ] If 
Hannibal would have given ſuch a long day of payment, it is likely that 
the Romans would have been his chapmen: but ſecing he dealt only 
for ready money, they choſe rather to ſay we evil! not give, than we 
cannot. Hiſt, of the World, part 1. B. 5. ch. 3. C. 9. elk | 
| 5 ſe 


* 
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ſelf and the people, and deliver up the place to Hanni- V. of R. 


bal : but afterwards he thought that to aſſume a kind Bes 5 8 


of ſovereignty himſelf there, would be a better ſcheme, 215. 


than that of introducing a ſtranger to uſurp it. The23s Con- 


only difficulty he had was to engage the Senators, who fulſhip. 
were univerſally for adhering to the Romans, to favour 
the project of his ambition. To this end, he told them 
that the people had ſworn to cut their throats, and to 
ſurrender up Capua to the Carthagintans ; but that if 
they would leave themſelves to his conduct, he would 
preſerve them. The Senators truſted him, upon his 
oath, and ſuffered him to ſhut them up in the temple, 
where they were then aſſembled, and to ſet a guard at 
the door. He then called the people together, and ac- 
quainted them, that the Senate were now entirely in 
his power, and that he would abandon thoſe deteſtable 
ſlaves of Rome to their reſentment, to be treated ac- 
cording to their demerits but he inſiſted that (in order 
to preſerve the old form of government, which ought 
not to be deſtroyed) as ſoon as any one of them had 
received ſentence, and before he was executed, th 
Fee ſhould name ſome man of probity, to (6K 

im, by which ſtratagem, Pacuvius ſaved the lives of 
all the Senators; for the multitude could not agree up- 
on this man of probity. Some diſqualification or other 
was ſtill objected to whoever was named; fo that in 
the end, the people finding that they could not rid 
themſelves of their preſent Senate without chooſing a 
worſe, deſired that all the priſoners might be releaſed ; 
and from this time the Senate courted the people by all 
manner of kindneſs and adulation, and (if we may 
credit Livy) Pacuvius acquired an abſolute aſcendanr 
over both. 

After the defeat of the Romans at Canne, the Capus 
ans were again diſpoſed to fide with the Carihaginians. 
Two reaſons reſtrained them; the intermarriages be- 
fore-mentioned, and the conſideration that the flower 
of their nobility were in the ſervice of the Romans, in 
Sicily, and were therefore as ſo many hoſtages for their 
fidelity. And the relations of theſe young men pre- 

Vor. III. | Aa Cots vailed 
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Y. of R. vailed to have a deputation fent to the Conſul Terentius. 


bes z c then at Vente, to offer him ſuccours. Theſe depu- 


215. ties found the Conſul fo dejected and deſponding, that, 


236 Con- weighing the circumſtances of things, they thought the 
fulftip. time now come to ſhake off the Reman yoke, and re- 
cover their ancient liberty. But to do this with the 


more decency, they firſt ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 


with fuch propoſals as they knew would not be receiv- 
ed, They demanded that for the future Rome and 
Capua ſhould be upon a perfect equality, and that eve- 
| ry year one of the Conſuls ſhould be choſen out of the 


uans. 
he Conſcript Fathers having haughtily rejected the 
demand, it was carried by a majority of voices, both 


of the Senate and people of Capua, to ſend deputies to 


treat with Hannibal. They demanded entire liberty 
and independence, and that three hundred Roman 


knights ſhould be put into their hands, to be exchang- 


ed againſt the ſame number of Capuan youths in 


the ſervice of Rome. Hannibal readily granted all that 


was aſk'd; and then the people contrived to have all 


the Romans in the city ſhut up in the public baths, and 


there ſuffocated. One Decius Magius, a man of a Ro- 
man ſpirit, and a friend to the Romans, loudly declared 
againſt theſe proceedings of his countrymen, warning 
them not to receive a Cartbaginian garrifon, and puttin 

them in mind of Pyrrhus's tyranny over the people of 
Tarentum; but his diſcourſe was deſpiſed. When 
Hannibal was to make his entry, all the town crowded 
to meet him, except this Magus, and ſome ſew of the 
nobility, among whom was Perol/a, the fon of Pacuvius, 
who though not governor of Capua at this time, had 
been the toul of all the late proceedings. Parolla was 
afterwards obliged by his father to go and pay his 
homage to Hanmbal, nevertheleſs having deeply im- 
bibed the ſentiments of Magius, he formed a reſolu- 
tion to ſtab the Carthaginian General, at a magnificent 


entertainment which Pacuvius and ſome other of the 


principal citizens were to give him: but the young 
man, having communicated the deſign to his father, 
| | Was 
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was by his tears and entreaties diſſuaded from it. The V. of R. 
next day the Senate aſſembled, and Hannibal com- Bes 5 4 
plaining to them of the diſaffection of Magius, this 215. 
brave man was delivered up to him, loaded with irons, 236 Con- 
and put on board a ſhip bound for Carthage. A tem- ſulſhip. 
peſt drove the veſſel into the port of Cyrenne, a city be- Liv. B 23. 
. . | . C. 10. 
longing to the kings of Egypt; there the priſoner find- 
ing means to get to a ſtatue of Ptolemy Philopater, and 
laying hold of it, the Carthaginians durſt not drag him 
from that ſanctuary. The Grenians conveyed him to 
Alexandria, where he choſe. to continue under the pro- 
tection of Ptolemy. | $7: 
About this time Hannibal diſpatched his brother Mago 
to Carthage with an account of his ſucceſs, Mago, re- 
ported to the Senate, * That their General had defeat- 
ed fix Conſular armies, ſlain above 200000 Romans, c. 13. 
and taken more than 50000 priſoners ; that Bruttinm 
* and Apulia, with a part of Samnium, and a part of 
* Lucama, had revolted to the Cartbaginians; that Ca- 
* Pua, the chief city, not of Campania only, but (in 
the preſent low eſtate of Rome) even of Italy, had 
* ſurrendered to Hannibal: and he concluded with ſay- 
ing, That for ſo many and fo great victories it was 
meet to return ſolemn thanks to the immortal Gods.“ 
To verify his report he ſpread abroad in the Senate- 
houſe, ſome ſay one, others three buſhels of gold rings 
taken from the Roman Knights and Senators. Having 
thus prepoſſeſſed the Senate in favour ot his brother, 
he proceeded to ſolicit for him ſupplies of men, corn, 
and money, that he might be enabled to carry on fo 
ſucceſsful a war, The requeſt was univerſally applaud- 
ed; and Himilco, a Senator of the Barchine faction, 
turning towards Hanno, as it were to inſult him, Well, 
Hanno, are you ſtill diſſatisfied that we entered into a 
* war againſt Rome? Are you ſtill of opinion that we 
ought to deliver up Hannibal? Come, declare againſt 
our giving thanks to the Gods for our ſucceſs; ſpeak, 
Hanno, let us hear the language of a Roman in a 
Caribaginian Senate, Hanno roſe up; * To-day, Fa- c. 13. 
thers, if I had not been compelled to ſpeak, I ſhould 
e AS -* * have 
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EL 
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Y. of R.“ have held my peace, that, in this concert of your 
5 common gladueſs, no diſcordant word might drop, 
_ 4 from me. But to be filent when thus interrogated by 
8 | ; ng 2 : 
236 Con- a Senator, would argue either pride or diſaffection to 
ſulſhip. the ſtate, a diſregard of other mens liberty or of my 
*£ own, To Himilco, therefore, I-anſwer, that I do 
© ſtill condemn the war, and that I never ſhall ceaſe to 
blame our invincible General, till I ſee it ended by a 
peace upon ſome tolerable conditions. The exploits 
which Mago has boaſted of, have cauſed much joy 
to Himilco and his friends. To me too they may prove 
matter of joy, if a proper uſe be made of them for 
bringing about an honourable peace. But what is 
the ground of all this exultation? To what does it 
amount? [have flain, ſays Hannibal, whole armies of 
enemies: ſend me ſoldiers. What elſe. could he have 
aſked had he been vanquiſhed ?'- I have taken wn 
camps, full, doubtleſs, of wealth and proviſions : 
ſupply me with corn and money. What: other demand 
could he have made, had he loſt his own camp with 
every thing that was in it? And, that I alone may 
not wonder at all this, I would have Hamilco (for as 
I have anſwered him, I have now ſurely a right to 
interrogate) I ſay, I would have Hamilco or Mago an- 
ſwer me ſome queſtions. The Roman empire, it 
ſeems, was overturned at the battle of Canne, and 
all Italy is revolting : Is any one, I pray, of the Latine 
nations come over to us; Has any one man of the 
* five and thirty tribes deſerted to Hanmbal ? When 
Mago had to both theſe anſwered in the negative : 
There remain then (replied Hanno) a huge number 
© of enemies ſtil] to be ſubdued, And this multitude, 
* what heart, what hope have they? Mago anſwered, 
That be knew not. And yet (returned Hanno) there 
is nothing eaſier to be known. Have the Romans 
ſent any ambaſladors to Hannibal to treat of peace? 
Has intelligence been brought you, that any mention 
of peace was made at Rome © No; ſaid Mago. Why 
then (replied the other) the progreſs made in this 
war, is exactly the ſame, as when Hannibal firſt _ 
| * Tere 
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tered Maly. The viciſſitude of our fortune in the T. of R. 
firſt Roman Yar many of us here preſent can well, 87 
| = ; | ef. J. C. 

remember. Our affairs were never in a more proſ. 217g. 
perous courſe both by land and fea, than juſt be- 236 Con- 
fore our defeat at the Agates. Should the like turn ſulſhip. 
of fortune (the Gods avert the omen) happen to us a- 

gain, can we hope to obtain, when vanquiſhed, that 

peace, which when we are victorious, we diſdain to 

think of? Were it now in debate to offer or to accept 

a peace, I know what I ſhoald ſay: if you aſk my 
opinion concerning the ſupplies which Mago demands 

for the army, my anſwer is, That if they be truly 
conquerors, they little need them, and if they de- 

ceive us with vain hope, they leſs deſerve them.“ Han- 
10's ſpeech made no impreſſion on the Senate, It was 


carried by a great majority to ſend to Hannibal from 


Africa, 4000 Numidians, 40 elephants, and 1000 ta- 1935 fol. 
lents of filver * And one of the magiſtrates was im- 
mediately commiſſioned to go with Mago into Spain, 

and there hire 20000 foot and 4000 horſe for recruiting 

the armies in that country and in Ttaly. Theſe prepa- 


rations however went on ſlowly, as is uſual in times of 


proſperity. On the other ſide, neither the character, 


nor the preſent circumſtances of the Romans would per- 


mit them to be dilatory in their proceedings. The Se-Liv. B. 3. 
nate neglected nothing, deferred nothing, that was“. 4. 
neceſſary for ſupporting the war. The Conſul Varro 
ſhewed himſelf extremely diligent in whatever belong- 

ed to his office; and the Dictator Junius Pera, after 
performing the uſual ceremonies of religion, marched 

out of Rome at the head of 25000 men. This army 
vas compoſed of two legions, which had been raiſed 

in the beginning of the year for the defence of the city, 

of ſome cohorts from Picenum and the Gallic territorys. 

of the 8000 Yolones before-mentioned, and of 6000 
priſoners for crimes and debt, whom Junius had re- 


P This was a tract of land between the Rubicon and the Eſis, for- 
merly taken from the GalliSenones, and divided amongſt ſome Roman, 
citizens by virtue of a law lately enacted. 2 
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7 upon the conditiòn of their inliſting themſelves 

a the troops, and whom he had armed out of the ſpoils 
H minius had formerly brought from Gaul. 

As for Hannibal, having ſettled his affairs at Capua, 
he made a ſecond attempt upon Naples, with as little 
ſucceſs as in the firſt. From thence he marched to 
Nola, in hopes that the populace, who were inclined 
to his party, would deliver up the town to him. But 
their Senate, alarmed at the Danger, had ſent for aſſiſtance 
from Marcellus, who commanded the Roman army at 
Canufium, and who came in all haſte to the defence of 
the place. Hannibal, diſappointed here, once more 
attempted Naples. As this city had lately received a 
Roman garriſon, under the command of M. Junius 
Silanus, the Carthaginian ſoon deſpaired of heing able 
to reduce it by force; and he turned his arms againſt 
Nuceria, a town not far from the other. The inhabi - 
tants, for want of proviſions, were obliged to capitu- 
late: Yet he could not prevail upon any of them to 


ſerve in his army. After he had plundered and burnt 


Nuceria, he again ſat down before Nola, Marcellus 
ſallied out upon him at three ſeveral ee and killed 
2200 of his men, with the loſs only of coo of his own. 
The Carthaginian being thus repulſed, laid ſiege to 
Acerræ, a ſmall town on the banks of the Clanis, near 


Nola, and took it. Here he learnt that the Dictator 


was approaching to Cafilinum with his army, Where- 
upon being afraid leſt the neighbourhood of the enemy 
might occaſion ſome ſiniſter accident at Capua, he drew 
near to this city, and at the ſame time ſent a part of 
his forces to attack Cafilinum. Theſe not ſucceeding, 


he himſelf marched thither with his army, and beſieged 
the town in form. It was not garriſoned by Campani- 


ans. A body of Prenefiiti, to the number of 500 
men, happening to paſs that way, had found the hs 
bitants wavering in their fidelity to Rome, and had 
therefore cut their throats in the night, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the walls. Ths Fræneſtini were after- 
wards reinforced by about 400 Feruſini from Hætruria, 
and ſome Romans and Latines. All theſ being men of 


bravery 
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bravery. and reſolution, made a vigorous reſiſtance. V. of R. 
Winter approaching, Hannibal diſcontinued the ſiege, 837: 
intending to renew it in the ſpring. He left a ſmall Bet, 7. 1 
body of troops before the town, and retired to Capua 26 "Da 
with the reſt of his amy: | ſulſhip. 
Livy and ſome other hiſtorians tell us, that both Liv. B. 23. 
Hannibal and his ſoldiers were extremely ſoftened by © 18. 


the effeminate life they gave themſelves up to, this 
winter at Capua, and are very particular in their de- 
ſcriptions of the luxury of the Carthaginians, making 
Capua prove as fatal a place to them as Canne had 
been to the Romans. It does not however appear by 
their after behaviour, that they had loſt much of their 
martial ardour. The principal cauſe of the decline of 
Hannibal's affairs in Italy after the battle of Canne, ſeems 
to have been his not receiving ſupplies from his own 
country. He had not men enough to oppoſe ſo mar 
ny armies as the Romans ſent againſt him, and at the 
ſame time to garriſon the towns, and protect the coun- 
tries, that had ſubmitted to him. And that his reſi- 
dence at Capua had abated nothing of his wonted ac- 


tivity, ſeems plain from Livy himſelf, who informs us, 


that as ſoon as the rigour of the ſeaſon began to ſoften, 


he renewed the ſiege of Cafilinum, and this in fight ofc. 19. 


an army, which, without reckoning the allies, amounted 
to 25000 men. This army was now under the con- 
duct of Sempronius, General of the horſe, the Dictator 
having heen recalled to Rome on account of ſome reli- 
gious affair, Sempronius continued quiet in his camp, 
for he had received orders not to fight. Marcellus 
(according to Livy) would have gone to the aſſiſtance 


of the beſieged, if he had not been hindered by the 


ſwelling of the Yelturnus, and by the people of Nola, 
who feared that the Caprans would attack them if the 
Roman garriſon ſhould withdraw. In the mean time 
Cafilinum was reduced to great extremities for want of 
proviſions, inſomuch that many of the ſoldiers threw 
themſelves from the walls, or expoped themſelves with- 


out defence to the darts of the enemy. Sempronius at- 


tempted to relieve them, firſt by throwing barrels of 
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and afterwards by ſcattering in the ſtream great quan- 
tities of nuts, which the beſieged ſtop'd with hurdles, 


236 Con- Theſe convoys of proviſions being diſcovered and cut 


off, the garriſon were reduced to live upon rats, and 
what other vermin they could find; nay, they pull'd 


off the leather that covered their ſhields, boiled it ſoft 
in water, and eat it. And when Hannibal, to hinder 


them from gathering any weeds or roots that grew 
cloſe under the wall, had ploughed up the ground, 
they threw turnip ſeed out upon the mould; which 
when the Caribaginian heard of, he cry'd out, What! 
am I then to fit here till. their turnips are come to maturity? 
And from this time he became more willing to grant 
them terms. They were at length allowed to march 
out of the town, provided each freeman among them paid 


Liv.B 23. ſeven ounces of gold. The condition was accepted; 


they remained priſoners till the money was paid, and 
the Cartbhaginian put agarriſon of yoo men into the place. 
The 14habitants of Petilia, in Brutlium, gave like- 
wiſe a ſignal proof of their attachment to the Repub- 
lic, and ſhewed how agreeable her government was to 
her ſubjects They reſolutely ſtocd a ſiege, though refu- 
{ed aſſiſtance from Rome on account of the diſtreſs ſhe 


was in; and Himilco, one of HannibalsLieutenants, found 


almoſt as much difficulty in ſubduing them, as the Ge- 
neral had met with, in reducing the garriſon of Caſilinum. 
About the ſame time couriers arrived from Sicily and 
Sardinia, with complaints from the Prætors of. thoſe 
two provinces, of the want both of proviſions and pay 
for their armies and fleets. The anſwer was, that they 
muſt ſhift for themſelves as well as they could ; for 
that Rome was not in a condition to help them. King 
Hiero ſupplied the Prætor of Sicily with what money he 
Wanted, and fix months proviſions; and the cities of 
Sardinia in alliance with the Republic, raiſed contribu - 
tions among themſelves for the Prætor of that iſland. 
And now the Senate began to think of filling up 
the many vacant places in their aſſembly. When this 
matter was in debate, Sp. Carvilius propoſed that the 
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preſent opportunity might be taken to oblige the La-y. of R. 
tines, thoſe ancient and faithful allies of Rome, by ad- 5. 
mitting two out of each nation of them to fit among Þ*t- 7 C. 
the Fathers: but the motion was rejected with indig-, f C 
nation; and Fabius reproved Carvihus for his impru- ſulſhip. + 
dence in expoſing the Senate to a ſhameful innovation, 
or to the danger of affronting the Latines, at fo critical 

a conjuncture. He added, that it was of the utmoſt 
conſequence to obſerve a ſtrict ſilence upon this head, 

that ſo the allies might never know ſuch a propoſal had 

been made. The matter was kept ſecret; no miſchief 


followed. ” 


As there were no Cenſors in being, to fill up the va- 
cancies in queſtion, and the Dictator was now with the 
army, the Conſul Terentius, by order of the Senate, 
nominated M. Fabius Buteo, the oldeſt of the former 
Cenſors, to be a ſecond DiEtator, whoſe office ſhould 
be confined to this affair. And never did Dictator diſ- Liv.B.z3. 
charge this truſt with more modeſty and prudence. © 23. 
The firſt upon his liſt were all thoſe who ſince the laſt 
Cenſors had obtained curule magiſtracies, but had not 
yet been ranked among the Fathers ; then all thoſe, 
without exception, who had been Tribunes of the 
people, Plebeian Ædiles or Quæſtors, and laſtly, ſuch 
of the citizens as could ſhew the ſpoils of enemies by 
them vanquiſhed, or had been rewarded by their Ge- 
nerals with a Civic Crown. By this impartial election 
the Romans had the happineſs to ſee 197 new Senators 
created without jealouſy or contention. Fabius was 
highly applauded for his conduct, and when he had 
Aniſhed his liſt, he immediately abdicated the Dictator- 


| ſhip, though he had been named to it for fix months, 


CH AP. XXIII. The FouRTH YEAR of the War. | 


A Roman army deftroyed by the Gauls. King Philip of 
| Macedon enters into league with Hannibal againff 
Rome. Favourable accounts from Sardinia and from 
the Scipios in Spain. After the death of King Hiero, 
Syracuſe zakes part will the Carthaginians. THE 
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Y. of R. HE next affair, at Rome, was to appoint the 
2 great officers of the ſtate for the new year. . 
Be I 4 Sempronius Gracchus (General of the horſe to the Dicta- 
237 — tor Junius) and L. Poſthumius Albinus, now at the head 
ay? of an army in C;/a/pine Gaul, were elected Conſuls. 
Liv. B.23. Then the ſeveral Prætors were named, and Marcellus 
c. 3% had the power and title given him of Pro-Conſul ; be- 
cauſe, of all the Roman Generals in Italy, he was the 
only one who had gained any advantage over the ene- 
my ſince the battle of Cunnæ. The elections being o- 
ver, Junius returned to his camp in Apulia, but Sem- 
pronius continued in the city, to conſult with the Se- 
nate about the operations of the approaching campaign, 
While they were deliberating on theſe things, news 
c. 24. came to Rome that Poſthumius Albinus (one of the Con- 
ſuls elect) with all his army, was deſtroyed by the 
Gauls e. The fortitude of the Romans enabled them to 
ſurmount this laſt calamity of ſo unfortunate a year. 
Semprontus aſſembled the Senate, and endeavoured to 
e. 25. raiſe their dejected ſpirits. * The defeat of Canne 
* ought to have hardened us againſt every adverlity 
that can happen in war, Shall we be diſcouraged by 
moderate loſſes, after having ſupported the greateſt 
* calamities? The war with the Gauls.may be defer- 
red. Let us have no more armies in Gaul, but turn 
all our forces againſt Hannibal. When he is once 
* driyen out of Haly, the rebellious nations will ſoon 
be reduced again.“ This advice was followed, and 
all the Ramon forces were ordered to the provinces 
near Hannibal. 


© According to Livy (B. 23. c. 24.) the Gauls made uſe of a very 
extraordinary ee upon this occaſion, Peſtbumius being to paſs 

through a wood, they, againſt his coming, had, on each fide the 
road, ſawed all the trees fo for that a little force would ſerve to caſt 
them down. When therefore the whole army had entered this dan- 
gerous paſſage, the Gauls that lay about the wood, began to throw 
down the trees, which falling one againſt another, thoſe that were 
neareſt the road came upon the heads of the Romans, ſo that ſcarce 
ten men of them eſcaped being cruſhed. | 

| N 
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In the new diſpoſition of employments, Terentnis = 
Varro, notwithſtanding his former bf ſucceſs, was gg, belR, 
truſted with the command of an army in Apulia, and Bef. J. C. 
had the character of Pro-Conſul. His behaviour ſince, 214. 
his misfortune had ſoften'd every body to him. He lh 
had let his hair and beard grow, and had never taken Ya/. Mas. 
a meal lying on a bed, as was the manner of the Ro- B. 4. c. 5. 
mans, Nay, it is ſaid, he modeſtly declined the Die-. p 
tatorſhip, to which the people, ſtill well affected to him, 9 
would have raiſed him. 4:c.5., 

It now remained to chooſe a new Conſul in the room 6. 
of Poſthumius Albinus ; and Marcellus being ſent upon aw B. 
commiſſion to the army, it was ſuſpected, and com- © 3": 
plained of in the Senate, that he was kept out of the 
way on purpoſe that he might not be preſent at the 
comitia. Sempronius therefore deferred convening the 
centuries till the return of Marcellus, and then he was 
unanimouſly choſen Conſul. But as it had happened 
to thunder during the aſſembly, the augurs laid hold 
of this accident to declare the election diſagreeable to 
the will of the Gods. Their true reaſon for oppoſing 
it was his being a Plebetan, for Sempronius alſo being of 
that order, ſhould Marcellus's election be confirmed, 
Rome would have two Plebeian Conſuls. Hereupon 
Marcellus abdicated, and Fabius Cunctator was choſen 
(the third time) in his ſtead. - * 

And now the Romans began to be in motion. Fabius 
put himſelf at the head of thoſe troops which the late 
Dictator had commanded. Sempronius was General of 
the Yolones, and of 25000 auxiliaries. The troops that 
had eſcaped from Cannæ, and which after that battle 33: 
had ſerved under Marcellus, and all the weak ſoldiers 
in the army lately under the conduct of Junius Pera, 
had been ſent into Sicily, there to ſerve as long as the 
war ſhould laſt in Italy. In the room of theſe, Mar- 


cellus led to his camp near Sueſſula (a city nine miles 


from Nola) two legions that had been raiſed for the 
defence of Rome. The Prætor Levinus was ordered 
to cove. Apulia with two legions, which tay =" 

«ae ad , " Sicth, 
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v. ot R. Sicily, and to defend the coaſt from Brunducium to Ta- 
1 5 38. rentum, with a fleet of twenty five ſhips. A like num- 
Bef. J. C. ber of veſſels was ſent under Q. Fulvius Flaccus, the 
1 1 n- other Prætor, to guard the coaſt near the capital. The 
ſulſhip. legion under Yarro being commanded into Sicily, he 
| was ordered to make new levies in the country of P:- 
cenum, and to continue there to protect that and the 
neighbouring territories. | A | 

Livy, B. While the Prætor Lævinus lay encamped at Luceria 


23. c. 33. in Apulia, a company of Macedonians were to his great 


ſurpriſe brought before him. | 7 
At the head of them was an Athenian named Nene- 
phanes. Theſe ſtrangers had landed not far from the 
Lacinian promontory, and were making their way to 
Hannibal's camp near Capua, when Levinus's ſcouts 
intercepted thera, Being examined by the Prætor, the 
Athenian anſwer'd that he was commiſſioned by King 
Philip of Macedonto treat of an alliance with the Roman 
Republic. Lævinus overjoy'd at this, ſhewed great 
reſpect to the ambaſſador, and furniſhed ' him with 
guides to conduct him to Rome. It is not known by 
what artifice he got to Hannibal's camp: but the league 
which, in his maſter's name, he made with the Cariba- 
ginian, is preſerved to this day . Having finiſhed his 
| 258 commiſſion 


* The form of the league as it is in Polibius B. 7. c. 2. runs 
us. | 
g The treaty confirmed by oath, which Hannibal the General, Mago, 
Myrcan, Barmocar, and al! the Senators of Carthage that are with 
him [ Hannibal] and all the Carthaginians that ſerve under him, have 
concluded with Xenophanes the Athenian, the ſan of Cleomacus, 
whom King Philip, the ſon of Demetrius, hath ſent to us, in his 
own name, and in name of the Macedonians, 2nd of his allies. 

In the preſence of Jupiter, and Juno, and Apollo; in the preſence 
of the tutelary Divinity of the Carthaginians, and of Hercules, and 
of Tolaus ; in the preſence of Mars, of Triton and Neptune; in the 

reſence of the Gods who accompany our expedition, and of the ſun, 

the moon, and the earth; in the preſence of the rivers, the fields, 

and the waters; in the preſence of all the Gods who rule over Car- 

thage; in the preſence of all the Gods who rule over Macedon and the 

reſt of Greece, in the preſence of all the Gods who preſide over 

war, and at the making this treaty ; Hannibal the General hath ber 
: | an 
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commiſſion he returned to his ſhip, and Mago, Boſtar, y of R. 
and Giſco, three ambaſſadors from Hannibal, embarked þ 38. 
with him. They were ſcarce out at ſea when the veſſel Bet. J. C. 
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and all the Senators of Carthage that are with him, and all the Car- 790 | 
thaginians that are in his army. | | „ 
If it ſeem pore unto you and to us, this ſhall be a treaty of amity 

and good will between you and us, as friends allies, and brethren, 
upon condition that King Philip, and the Macedonians, and all the 
other Greeks that are his allies, ſhall preſerve and defend the Cartha- 
ginian Lords, and Hannibal the General, and thoſe thatare with him, 
and the Governors of provinces dependent upon the Carthaginians, 
and thoſe that uſe the fame laws with them; and the inhabitants of 

Utica, and of all the cities and countries ſubject to the Carthaginians, 
and all the ſoldiers and allies, and all the cities and nations in confe- 
deracy with us in Italy, Gaul, and Liguria, and all thoſe in this coun- 
try who are in friendſhip and alliance with us. In like manner the 
Carthaginian armies, aad the inhabitants of Utica, and all the cities 
and nations ſubject to Carthage, and the ſoldiers and allies, and all 
the nations and cities with which we have amity and alliance in Italy, 
in Gaul, in Liguria, and with which we may contraQ amity and al- 
liance in this country, ſhall preſerve and defend King Philip, and the 
Macedonians, and all their allies amongſt the Greeks, We will not 
ſecretly deviſe evil againſt one another. We will not lay ſnares for 
one another. We [the Macedonians] with all affection and good will, 
without guile or fraud [declare that we] will be enemies to the ene- 
mies of the Carthaginians, except to thoſe Kings, cities and ports 
with which we are in friendſhip and alliance. In like manner, we 
[the Carthaginians) will be enemies to the enemies of King Philip, 
except to thoſe Kings, cities and nations with whom we are 1n alli- 
ance and friendſhip., You [the Macedonians] ſhall engage in the war 
we have with the Romans till it pleaſe the Gods to give Rech to our 
arms and yours. You ſhall aſſiſt us with what is neceſſary, according 
as ſhall be agreed upon between us. But if the Gods ſhall not grant 
to you and us a happy ifſue of the war againſt the Romans and their 
allies, and if we be reduced to make peace with the Romans, we ſhall 
treat in ſuch a manner as that you ſhall be included in the treaty; 
and on condition that they ſhall not be allowed to declare war againſt 
you; that the Romans ſhall not be maſters of the Corqyrœi, nor of the 
Apolliniates, nor of the Dyrrachini, nor of Pharus, nor of Dymallar, 
nor of the Parthini nor of Antintania. They ſhall likewiſe reſtore to 
Demetrius Pharius all his friends and relations who are in the Roman 
dominions. If the Romans fhall declare war againſt you or againſt 
us, we will aſſiſt each other as the occaſion ſhall require. We will 
act in the ſame manner in caſe any other ſhall declare war againſt us, 
except the Kings, cities and natiuns with whom we are in alliance 
and friendſhip. If either of us ſhall judge proper to add any th,ng 
to this treaty, or retrench any thing from it, it ſhall not be do ne 
without the conſent of both of us. 
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V. of R. was deſcried by P. Valerius Flaccus, whom Lævinus had 


10 J. 


214. 


appointed to command the fleet. She was ſoon obli - 


'ged to ſtrike to ſome ſhips ſent after her. Yenophanes 


237 Con- endeavoured to eſcape a ſecond time, by the ſame ſto- 


ſulſhip. 


ry of his embaſſy from Philip to the Senate; adding 
only, that not having been able to reach the capital, 
becauſe the enemy infeſted the roads, he had negotia- 
ted his buſineſs with the Prætor Levinus. He would 
have impoſed upon Flaccus, but for the habit and lan- 
guage of the three Cartbaginians. The Roman having 
diſcovered the truth, detached five gallies under the 
command of Valerius Antias, to tranſport the Athentan 
and his companions to Rome. 9 


Liv. B. 23. To return to Hannibal. Campania was now the chief 


c. 35 · 


c. 38. 


ſeat of the war; and the Campanians themſelves, to 
aſſiſt him, raiſed an army of 14000 men. Theſe hav- 
ing, in vain, ſolicited Cumæ, a city in the neighbour- 


hood, to join with them; endeavoured, with no better 


ſucceſs, to ſurpriſe the Cumans by treachery. After 
which Hannibal at the requeſt of the Campanians, laid 
ſiege to the place. Fabius was then encamped at Cales 
but durſt not croſs the Fulturnus, to go to the aſſiſtance 
of the beſieged, becauſe of unlucky omens and prodi- 
gies. Sempronius had a little before entered the place, 
and he defended it. He is ſaid to have ſlain in a ſally 
1300 of the Carthaginians, Hannibal the next day 
preſented battle, in — the Conſul fluſh'd with his 
ſucceſs, would venture to fight ; but the Romans keep- 
ing cloſe within the walls, he at length drew off his 
men, and returned to his camp, which was on mount 
Tifata. | | 
Whilſt Sempronius Gracchus was thus defending 
Cumæ, the Roman armies proſpered in two other places. 
Another Sempronius, ſurnamed Longus, gained a victo- 
ry over Hanno in Lucania, and drove him from thence 
into Brutiium. And Levinus retook three cities of the 
Hirpini, which had revolted to Hannibal. | 
About the ſame time the intercepted ambaſſador 
from King Philip, and his letters were brought to Rome. 
And the Senate finding that the treaty was actually 
; | concluded 
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concluded, came immediately to. the wiſe and nobley. 


reſolution of keeping the Macedonian out of liahy, by Be 7 ; 


carrying the war into his country. 


And now Fabius, having made expiation for the pro-237 
digies, at length paſſed the Yulturnus, and both the ſulſhip. 
Conſuls carried on the war in concert together. Fa- Liv. B. 23. 
bius recovered ſome towns that had declared for Hanni- 39. 


bal, and had received Cartbaginian gariſons. At Nola, 
the people ſtill diſaffected to Rome, were ſecretly plotting 
to deſtroy their Senators, and betray the city to Han- 
nibal. To prevent this, Fabius ſent Marcellus with his 
army into Nola, and he himſelf removed to the Pro- 


Conſul's camp near Sueſſula. There he continued quiet c. 40. 


while Marcellus made frequent incurſions into the lands 
of the Hirpini and the Samnites about Caudium. De- 
puties from theſe two nations came to Hannibal to in- 
form him of the devaſtation of their country, and to 
deſire relief, They even added reproaches to their 


complaints. We believed (ſaid they) that ſo long as c. 42: 


you were ſafe and our friend, we might have baniſhed 
* all fear, not only of the Romans, but were it lawful 
* ſo to ſpeak) even of the angry Gods themſelves : 
* Yet certain it is, that whilſt you are not only ſafe 
* and victorious, but ſo near us too, that you can ſee 
* the burning of our houſes, and almoſt hear the cries 
© of our wives and children, we have been miſerably 


* 


* haraſſed this ſummer by Marcellus, as if he, and not 
you, had been conqueror at Cannæ. The Romans 
give out that you are like a bee that can ſting but 
once v. Hannibal returned a civil anſwer to the de- 

| | puties, 


The Roman hiſtorians frequently reproach Hannibal with ination 
after the winter he ſpent in Capua, and Livy upon this occaſion has 
put very ſevere reflections upon him into the mouths of the Samnite 
deputies. The truth of the matter ſeems to be this : The Romans 
had now learnt by their defeats that they were not a match for Han- 
nibal in the open field. It was a long time before they would yield 
this point; but the battle of Cannæ ſeems to have convinced them. 
At firſt they ſent one Conſul to oppoſe him with the uſual army of 
two legions (conſiſting of about gooo men each) with a proportionable 


number of auxiliaries, The misfortune at the Ticin, and what im- 
| mediately 
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Y. of R. puties, and encouraged them to hope for a happy iſſue 


x $38, > Of the war. Of the victories I have pied, ſaid he, 
2225. the laſt has always been the greateſt. That of the 


237 Con- lake Thraſymenus, was more conſiderable than that of 
7774 * the Trebia, and the victory of Cannæ ſurpaſſed them 
Liv. B. 23. both. I ſhall ſoon gain a fourth victory ſuperior to 
& 43. all the paſt,” With this anſwer, and rich preſents, 
he diſmiſſed the deputies, hs 
_ Hannibal, being ſoon after joined by Hanno with 
ſome troops from Bruttium, inveſted, Nola, which was 


mediately followed it, obliged them to ſend the other Conſul with 
his army to join his collegue. Theſe being defeated at the Trebia, the 
Republic encreafed her armies the next year. Flaminius had alone 
the command of four legions, and his wllegue of two. The former 
being vanquiſhed at the lake T hra/ymen, and Fabius's dilatory arts not 
having any ſenſible good effect, the Romans ſeemed reſolved to exert 
their whole ſtrength, and ruin Hannibal at a blow: They doubled 
their legions, encreaſed the number of men in each, and ſent both 
their Conſuls at the head of an army of near goooo men to fight a 
diciſive battle. The victory over theſe at Caunæ was ſo compleat, 
that the Romans ſaw plainly they could not hope to conquer the Car- 
thaginian in a general battle, and that they muſt change their manner 
of carrying on the war. Accordingly they divided their troops into 
many armies, never riſked their whole ſtrength in one action, but 
contented themſelves with waſting Hannibal's forces in ſmall engage- 
ments, haraſſing his allies, and protecting their own. This very 
year they beſieged him, as itwere, with armies. Fabius commanded 
one at Liternum, Sempronius had another at Cumæ, and Marcellus a 
third at pats Mages all in Campania where Hannibal was, Læwinus de- 
fended Apulia, and Terentius Varre, Picenum. Each of theſe Gene- 
rals had at leaſt two legions under him, except T. Varro, who had but 
one. Beſide theſe, Livy mentions a Sempronius Longus, who had an 
army in Lucania ſufficient to defeat a conſiderable "ny of the Car- 
thaginian army under Hanno, of which 2000 were lain in the action. 
All theſe forces joined together would have made a greater army than 
the Romans had at Cannæ, but the Republic had now alter'd her mea- 
ſures. Nay, ſo ſteady was ſhe in purſuing this new method of car- 
1ying on the war, that though Hannibal was. many Fax: hemm'd in 
among the Bruttians, in a corner of 7taly, without ſupplies from his 
own country, and in great want of men and money, ſhe never ven- 
tured to unite her forces, in order to compel him to a general battle. 
Now conſidering the {mall number of his troops, his want of money, 
the many armies he had to deal with, the towns he had to gariſon, 
and the ſeveral allies he had to protect, it is more to be wondered at 
that he kept footing ſo long in Italy, than that he made no progreſs 
in conqueſt. 5H 


defended 
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defended by Marcellus, who (if we may credit the La- Y. of R 
tine hiſtorian) boldly marched his troops out of the 538. 
town, and came to a pitched battle with the Cartbagi- bes J. C. 
nian before the walls; victory declared for the Romans, n- 
and Hannibal loſt ooo men 4. 5 follkip. 
About this time, 1272 of his Spaniſb and Numidian Livy, B. 
horſe went over to the enemy. Theſe deſerters conti- 23: c. 44- 
nued faithful to Rome, and did her important ſervices, 
for which they were recompenſed with lands in their 
own countries at the end of the war. The Carthagr-c. 46. 
nian General raiſed the ſiege of Nola, ſent Hanno again 
into Bruttium with the forces he had brought from 
thence, marched himſelf into Apulia, and pitched his 
camp near Arpi, where he purpoſed to winter. As 
ſoon as he was gone, Fabius made two incurſions, with 
the greateſt part of his army, into the flat country of 
Campania, gathered in all the corn, and carried it to hisc. 48. 
camp at Sueſſula, which he put in a condition to ferve 
him for winter quarters. He then ordered Marcellus to 
keep no more ſoldiers at Nola than were neceſſary to de- 


4 Livy, Plutarch, and others, relate ſeveral victories gained by 
Marcellus over Hannibal. But Corn. Nepos (in Vit. Hannib.) tells us, 
that the latter was always victorious in 1taly, and that after the battle 
of Cannæ no one ever ventured to pitch a camp in the plain againſt 
hin. Quamdiu in Italia fuit, nemo ei in Acie reſtitit, nemo adverſus 
eum, poſt Cannenſem pugnam, in Campo Caſtra poſuit.- Polybius's 
hiſtory of the Roman affairs after the battle of Cannæ is not entire; 
but we have ſeveral conſiderable fragments of it remaining, none of 
which mention any victory over Hannibal in Italy. From a paſſage 
in B. 9. c. 3. it is plain, that Hannibal was never defeated by any Ro- 
man General before the ſiege of Capua, and conſequently not by 
Marcellus this year. Who (ſays the hiſtorian) can help admiring 
the Romens That they who durſt not draw out an army in battle 
* againſt Hannibal, but uſed to lead their legions, and that with dif- 
« ficulty along the hills, ſhould venture to lay ſiege to a ſtrong city, 
* while they themſelves were haraſſed by an enemy whom they dared 
© not to think of encountering in the field. But the Carthapinians, 
* who had been conquerors in every battle, ſuffered no leſs than 
© the vanquiſhed, &c.* And in B. 15.c. 16. he expreſly afferts, that 
Hannibal was never vanquiſh'd before the battle of Zama. And in 
chap. 11. he repreſents Hannibal, juſt before that battle, reminding 
8 his ſoldiers, that they had been victorious in every battle they 

fought in [taly. | 
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v. of R fend the town, and to fend the reſt to Rame, that they 

S. might neither be a burden to the allies nor an expence 

Beef. 7. C to the Republic, The Conſul Sempromus marched his 

23% Con- egions from Crum to Luceria in Apulia; from thence 

A. he diſpatched the Prætor Lawnus with the army under 

bis command, to Brunduſium, to guard the coaſt of 

Salentum, and provide what was neceſſary for the Ma- 
cedonian war. | TR i 

Liv.B.23. While affairs in Italy were in the ſituation that has 

c. 34, 4% been deſcribed, good news came to Rome from Sardinia 

i and Spain. The Pretor, Maulius Torguatus, had de- 

feated the rebel Sardinians, though aſſiſted by an army 

ſent from Carthage under the command of Aſurubal the 

Bald. Twelve thouſand of the enemy were killed upon 

the ſpot, Aſdrubal himſelf with Hanno and Mago, his chief 

officers, taken priſoners, and the iſland entirely reduced. 

c. 48. The Scipios had been equally fortunate in their wars 

in Spain. However, they wrote to the Senate, that the 

troops. wanted their pay, cloaths to cover them, and' 


proviſions to ſubſiſt them. As to the firſt indeed, they 


added, that if the public treaſury was exhauſted, they 
would find means to get money from. the Spaniards ; 
but that the other neceſſaries myſt be ſent from Rome, 
otherwiſe they could neither keep the province in obe- 
dience, nor ſupport the army. The Senators were all 
ſenſible of the reaſonableneſs of the requeſt; but how 
to comply with it was the difficulty. They conſidered, 
the numerous forces they, already h ; to. maintain both. 


at land and ſea, and what a large new fleet muſt pre- 
ſently be equipped, if a war with Macedon ſhould be 


commenced : that as to Sicily and Sardinia, which, be- 


fore the war, brought in conſiderable ſubſidies to the 
treaſury, they were now ſcarce able to maintain the 


forces neceſſary for the defence of theſe provinces ; 
and that to tax the citizens at home for the ſupply de- 
manded, would quite oppreſs and ruin them. The 
reſult of all was © that Fulvius the Prætor ſhould a(- 
© ſemble the people, and lay before them the neceſſitics 
© of the ſtate, and carneſtly preſs all thoſe who were 


grown rich by farming the public revenues, to lend 
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* the public, for a while, a part of what they had gain- V. of R. 


ed by it, and furniſh the army in Spain with neceſ 338. 


* ſaries, under a promiſe of being reimburſed the firſt 41. 


© of any of the public creditors, when the treaſury 237 Con- 
© ſhould be in a condition to diſcharge debts. The ſulſbip. 
Prætor accordingly repreſented the matter to the people, 

and alſo appointed a day when he would bargain for 

cloaths and corn, to be ſent to the troops in Spain, and 


for other neceſſaries to equip the fleet. 


When the day came, three companies of nineteen 
perſons each, preſented themſelves as undertakers , 
but they inſiſted on two demands, That while thus 
* employ'd, they ſhould be exempted from ſerving in 
* the war: And That, if what they ſhipped were 
taken by the enemy, or caſt away by ſtorm, the pub- 

* lic ſhould bear the loſs ; both which conditions being 


agreed to, they undertook this affair, fo that now the 


Roman armies were ſubſiſted by the purſes of private 
ſubjects; nor was any thing wanting to carry on the 
war in Spain more than if the treaſury had been full. 

The Scipios, thus ſupply'd, immediately took the 
field, and (according to Livy) perform'd ſtrange things, 
as ſha]l hereafter be related. 

The accounts from Sicily were not fo ſatisfactory as Ly, B. 
thoſe from Spain and Sardinia. King Hiero was dead, 24. c. 4. 


and had left his dominions, by will, to his grandſon B.23.C. 30. 


Hieronymus (whoſe father Gelo had rebelled againſt the 
old King the year before his death, and had come to 
an untimely end) under the tuition of fifteen guardi- 


ans; whom he had entreated, a little before his de- 


ceaſe, to keep up a good underſtanding with the Ro- Polyb. de 


mans, as he himſelf had done for fifty years paſt. Hi Virt. wo 
eronymus, being ſuffered by his guardians to take the nh. , 


reigns of government into his own hands at fifteen Years 


of age, ran into many exceſſes of vice and cruelty. 


He affected an extravagant pomp, was difficult of ac- 
ceſs, gave audience with an air of contempt, and of- 
ten added inſulting jeſts to refuſals. Three lords of 


diſſtinction engroſſed his favour, Andranodorus and Zo- 
ippus (his two uncles in law) and 


Tbreſo, ſirnamed 
">  Charcarw. 
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Y. of R. Charcarus, This laſt was a friend to the Romans; the 
N 7 8. 
| ef J C. upon a falſe accuſation of treaſon, the uncles eaſily 


fal. Hannibal. Claudius Pulcher, the Roman Prætor in Si- 
Liv. B. 24. cily, ſent a deputation to the King, to renew the alli- 
c. 5,6. ance formerly made by his grandfather with the Ro- 

mans, Hieronymus inſulted the deputies, aſking them 


What fortune they had at the battle of Canne ? be- 


* cauſe, ſaid he, HanmbaPs ambaſſadors have given moſt 
incredible accounts of it; and I would fain know the 
truth, that I may take my meaſures accordingly. 
The Romans only anſwered, that when he had learnt 
to give audience to ambaſſadors in a ſerious manner, 
they would come to him again; and then having rather 
admoniſh'd, than requeſted him, not raſhly to violate 
the ancient league, they departed and returned to the 
Prætor. Hieronymus, without delay, ſent ambaſſadors 
to Carthage, to ratify a treaty he had already made 
with Hannibal; the ſubſtance of which was, that he 
and the Carthaginians ſhould divide Sicily between them, 
when they had jointly conquered the whole iſland. 
But being afterwards perſuaded to think that he had 
.- himſelf a title of inheritance to all Sicihÿ, by being de- 
ſcended from MNexreis, the daughter of Pyrrbus (who 
had been declared King of it) he ſent a new embaſly, 
with inſtructions to lay before the Senate of Carthage 
his pretended rights, and to conclude only a treaty of 
mutual aſſiſtance with them. The Carthaginians were 
glad at any rate to draw off Syracuſe from the Roman 

| Intereſt, and readily yielded to the propoſals, | 
c. 7. Not long after, this fooliſh King being at Leonlini, 
5 a town ſituate on the frontiers of his dominions, was 
there aſſaſſinated in the preſence of his guards, by 
ſome conſpirators among his own ſubjects; an event 
which promiſed no great benefit to the Romans - for 
though the Syracufians, fond of liberty, ſeemed much 
inclined to change the monarchy into a commonwealth, 
they ſeemed no lefs inclined to fade with the Caritbagi- 
nian Republic. _ 7 5 25 
e 
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c A P. XXIV. Firrn Laax of the War.. 


The wiſe and public ſpirited condud? of the Romans in fo 
veral inſtances. They gain ſome advantages over Han- 
nibal in Italy, and over King Philip in Greece. 


N Hiahy, the campaign of this year being. ended, v. of R. 


Fabius took the road to Rome, to hold the comitia 


by centuries for the new elections. The prudent Con- 
ſul did not enter the city, but appeared at the aſſembly 2; 


38. 
Bef 7 Ge 
214. 
7 Con- 


in the Campus Maris, on the day appointed, in his ſulſhip. 


military habit, and attended by his Lictors with their 
axes as well as faſces. It fell by lot to the tribe of the 
Amo, to vote firſt, and of this tribe to a century which 


conſiſted of the younger men; and the majority of, 
this prerogative * century named to the Conſulſhip, 
T. Otacilius (a relation of the preſident) and M. Æmilius 
Regillus, men, neither of them, of ſuch abilities as the 


preſent exigency required. Fabius therefore thought fit Liv. B. 24. 
to interrupt the election, and harangue the aſſembly. c. 8. 


He firſt excuſed the irregularity of his proceeding, by 
the preſent dangers which threatened the ſtate. He 
then repreſented to them the importance of chuſing 


Cogfpls qualified to enter the liſts with Hannibal; that, 


Otacilius had given no cauſe to think him equal to that. 


enterpriſe, not having performed any one thing for 


which the command of the fleet had, this year, been 


intruſted to him, and that Æmilius, as high-prieſt of. 
uirinus, could not be abſent from Rome. Romans, 


© (he added) do you name ſuch Conſuls as you would 


* wiſh to be conducted by, if you were this moment to 


r After the thirty-five tribes were compleated, the Centuries, 


which form'd the comitia centuriata, were divided among the tribes,, 


and became parts.of them ; and then in theſe aſſemblies it was de- 


cided by lot which of the tribes ſhould vote firſt, and the tribe upon 


which the lot fell was called the prerogative tribe. Then lots were 
again caſt among the centuries of this prerogative tribe, to determine 
which of thoſe ſhould vote before the coſt ; and the Century upon 
which the lot fell was called * prerogative century. Rofitn. p. 466. 
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v. of R. give Hannibal battle. I pronounce, That the prero- 
530. © gative century give their ſuffrages again. Heralds, 
Bef 7. C.* proclaim my orders.” Otarilius at firſt made ſome op- 
146 Con- Poſition to this; but the Lictors with their axes ſur- 
falthip rounded him, and ſoon forced him to filence. Then 
the prerogative century returned to the voting place, 
and gave their 3 for the preſident bimfelf, 9. 
. Fabius Verrucoſus * (ſurnamed Cunctator, or the Lin- 
gerer) and Claudius Marcellus , who was abſent; and 
Liu B 24. the other Centuries unanimouſly followed the example 
c. 9. Of this. Rome had never ſeen two greater men toge - 
* zthtime. ther at the head of her affairs. And though Fabius, 
+ 3d time, hy an irregular proceeding, had procured his own con- 
tinuance in the Conſular dignity, againſt law and cuſ- 
tom, yet no one accuſed him of ambition or tyranny, 
or of being actuated by: any motive but a zeal for his 
country. The Romans were convinced of the neceſſity 
of continuing the commanders of their armies more 
than one year in office; and they now therefore made 
little alteration in the diſpoſition of military employ- 

ments, . 
Liv. B. 24. As a law had been made the laſt year (at the motion 
r. 1. of Oppius, a tribune of the people) to reſtrain the lux- 
ury of women, forbidding them to wear above half an 
ounce of gold in toys, and to ride in a chariot vin 
a mile of Rome, except to a public ſacrifice; ſo nov) 
the Cenſors, M. Atilius Regulus, and P. Furius Philus, 
made a ſtrict enquiry into the offences committed by 
the men, to the detriment of the public. Cæcilius Me- 
tellus and the other young nobles who with him would 
in deſpair have left {jaly after the battle of Canne, thoſe 
of the ten deputies, Hom the priſoners taken at that 
battle, who had not returned to Hannibal according to 
their oath, and about 2000 young men of military age 
who had neglected, without juſt cauſe, to enrol them- 
* Lie. ;. ſelves for the ſervice, were all degraded. The Senate 
24. c. 18. alſo decreed that all who were ſtigmatized by the Cen- 
| ſors, ſhould be ſent into Sicily, and there be obliged to 
ſerve on foot, among the runaways from the battle of 
Cane, till the war ond he at an end. The Romans 
2 never 
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never exerted their virtue and diſintereſted zeal for y. of R. 
their country in a greater degree than in this ſecond B. N 

Punic war; private men voluntarily advanced money B 2. C. 


for the public works; the maſters who had ſold their 3 „ 


flaves to the Republic, would not accept of payment gyigup. 


till the war was ended; ſcarce a centurion or trooper 
demanded his pay, and if any one had ſo little gene- 
roſity as to receive it from the Quæſtor, he became the 
jeſt of his legion. Nay, the money of the widow and 

the orphan was freely brought into the treafury, fo 
great was the confidence in the public faith 

Such being the diſpoſitions of the people, the new Liv. B,24. 

levies were ſoon compleated. Six legions were added © 11 
to the twelve already on foot, The Sicilian expedition 
ſeemed to require the moſt diſpatch : and Qranlins was 
therefore ordered to embark with all diligence for that 


iſland, with one legion. And in order to man and 
equip the fleet, the Conſuls, by authority from the 


Senate, laid a tax upon the rich. Each head of a fa- 
mily, who by the Cenſors regiſter was found worth 
from 50000 to 100000 aſſes, was obliged to maintain 
a rower or a ſailor, at his own expence, for ſix months; 
and the more wealthy three, five, ſeven, in proportion 
to their riches. "The Senators were obliged each to 


maintain eight ſailors for a whole year. 


What remained now, was to march the land forces, 
and begin the campaign in Italy. Hannibal, who had 
ſpent = winter in Apulia, returned to his camp on the 
Tifata, at the requeſt of the Capuans, who thought 


their city threatened. He had ordered Hanno, with an c. 12, 
army of 17000 foot, and 1200 Numidian horſe, toc: 14. 


come from the eountry of the Brutmans, and ſei ze Be- 
neuentum; but Sempronins, with his army of Yolones, 
ee him, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that defence- 
s city, From thence he marched to give Hauno bat: 
tle; and, to engage his Volones to exert themſelves, he 
promiſed every man his liberty, who ſhould bring off 
the head of an enemy. The Senate had given him 
power to enfranehiſe whom he pleaſed. But this pro- c. 15, 16. 
Miſe had like to have ruined his affairs, For though | 
Bb 4w his 
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his troops fought bravely at firſt, they loſt much time 
in cutting off the heads of the enemies they had ſlain, 
C. and the ardour of thoſe who had performed the condi- 
213. tion of obtaining their freedom, was immediately a- 


bated t ſo that he was forced to publiſh a new declara- 
tion through all the ranks of his army, That none 
$ ſhould obtain their liberty, unleſs the Cartbaginians 
$ were routed,” Hereupon the Volones renewed the 
fight with impetuoſity, and gained ſo compleat a victo- 
ry, that ſcarce 2000 of the enemy eſcaped*. We are 
told however that 4000 of thoſe legionary ſlaves did 
not behave themſelves in the battle ſo well as the reſt, 


and were afraid to purſue the enemy to their camp; and 


that apprehending puniſhment for their cowardice, they 
retired after the action to a hill. Sempronius had com- 
paſſion for their weakneſs, and ſent a [Tribune to invite 
them back : and then to perform his promiſe, he pro- 
nounced all, without exception, free. Nevertheleſs, 
that ſome diſtinction might be made between the brave 
and the cowards, he forbade the latter to eat ſitting or 
lying down, all the time of their ſervice, unleſs they 
were lick. —___ | _— 

In the mean while, Hannibal endeavoured to ſurpriſe 
Puteoli, Failing in this attempt, he went and pillaged 
the country about Naples. From thence he moved to- 
wards Nola, whither the populace (who were ſtill in his 
intereſt, in oppoſition to their Senate) had invited him. 


Liv. B. 24. Marcellus being joined by the army from Sueſſula (now 


under 9. Pomponius) attack d and kill'd 2000 of his 
men, with the loſs only of 400; and would have en- 
tirely ruined him, had Claudius Nero, whom the Conſul 
had ordered with ſome ſquadrons out of Nola to make 
a tour, and fall upon the Carthaginians in the rear during 
the action, come up in time. Marcellus offered Han- 
nibal battle again the next day; but the latter declined 
it, decamped the night following, and marched to- 
wards Tarentum. ps 


- 


of Roman victories in this war. 


Wo. The reader has been already cautioned concerning Livy's tales 
He 


$ 
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He had entertained ſtrong hopes that this city would V. of R 
open her gates to him, upon his firſt appearance before 339. 
it. Some Tarentine priſoners, whom he had formerly Ben J. C. 
releaſed without ranſom, had engaged a great number 38 Su 
of the young men of that place in his Intereſt, and theſe fulſhip. 
invited him thither. But M. Livius, who commanded Liv. B. 24. 
in the place, took ſuch effectual meaſures to prevent?“ © 
the 4 ma of the factious, that Hannibal was again diſ- 
appointed. He quitted the enterprize, and marched 
towards Salapia in Apulia, where he reſolved to ſpend 
the winter. Thither he ordered corn to be brought from 
Lucania; and his foragers having found in Apulia about 
4000 colts, Hannibal ordered them to be broke; and 
with them he renfounted his African horſemen, Theſe 


were all his exploits during the whole campaign. 


But whilſt the Caribaginian was on his march 0 74. c. 19; 
rentum, Fabius beſieged Cafilinum, and ſent to Mar- 


* 


cellus to come with ſome legions and cover the ſiege, 


apprehending an attack from the Capuans. The garri- 


ſon in the place conſiſted of 2000 Campanians; and yoo 
Carthaginiaus; and they made ſo vigorous a defence, 
that Fabius, by the daily ſlaughter: of his men, was 


much diſcouraged. He would have raiſed the ſiege, if 


Marcellus had not repreſented to him, That a wiſe 
General ſhould well conſider all the difficulties of an 
* enterprize before he undertakes it; but that, when it 
is once undertaken, he ought to go through with it: 
and that to deſiſt now from the ſiege, would much 
© leſſen the credit of the Republic among her allies.” 
Upon this Fabius renewed his attacks with more ardour 
than ever; and the Campanians were fo intimidated by 
it, that they ſent to him an offer to quit the place Plus. life 


if they might retire in ſafety to Capua. Fabius con- of Fabius. 


ſented; but Marcellus taking his opportunity, before 
fifty of them were come out of the city, ſeized the 
gate, entered the place, and put all who oppoſed him 
to the ſword, without diſtinction . The priſoners he 


© This ſtory 100 agrees with the character given by the hiſtorians of 
Marcellus, but well with his after behaviour at the ſiege of os 
- | ent 
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v. of R. ſent to Rome. After the taking of Caſilinum, Marcellus 
83 returned to Nola, and Fabius marched into Samnium, 
* C. laid waſte the country, and took ſeveral towns. 5 
238 Son- Hannibal ſtill depended upon his alliance with the 
ſulſhip. king of Macedon, and indeed Philip began to draw to- 
Liv. B. a4. wards Italy. He firſt beſi Apollonia; but not ſuc- 
9. 42 ceeding in this enterprize, he turned his arms againſt 
Oricum, and took it. The inhabitants ſent notice of 

their misfortune to Levinus at Brunduſium, who in two 

days after the news, arrived before the place. The 

King had left a ſmall garriſon in it, and was returned to 

the ſiege of Apollonia. Levinus eaſily took Oricum, 

and while he was there, deputies came to him from the 

people of Apollonia, begging aſſiſtanòe againſt the Ma- 
cedontans. He ſent thither 2000 foot under the com- 

mand of Q. Nevins Criſta, who got into the town with- 

out being perceived by the enemy. Nævius ſoon after 
underſtanding that the Macedonian camp was very ne- 
gligently guarded, broke thto it in the night, and, if 

his ſoldiers had abſtained from Slaughter, might have 

taken Philip priſoner; but the groans of the dying 

waked others, who carried off the King half naked to 

his ſhips. He returned into Macedon, and the Roman 


fleet wintered at Oricum. 
5 5 C HA P. XXV. 


Trauſuctions in Sicily. The Carthaginian intereſt prevails 
in Syracuſe. Marcellus befteges it, but ſoon turns the 
ſiege into a blockade. | 


" FANNIBAL made himſelf ſome amends for his 
diſappointment on the ſide of Macedon, by the 

troubles he found means to raiſe in Sicily. Hippocrates 

and Epicydes two brothers, of Syracuſian extraction, 
whom he had ſent to conclude the treaty with Hier- 

nymus, had worked themſelves into that Prince's favour, 

and, at the time of his death, commanded a body of 

c. 23. 2000 Sracuſium. Upon the news of the King's aſſaſſi- 
ſeq, nation, theſe Generals, being abandoned by _ fol- 

| diers, 
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diers, repaired to Syracuſe, as thinking this the ſafeſt V. of R. 


place for them in the preſent conjuncture. At their 
arrival they found that the heads of the conſpiracy, 


who were favoured by the people, had come to an ac- 238 Gon- 
commodation with Andranodorus, the late King's uncle; ſulſhip. 


in-law, and chief of the royaliſt party, and that he, 
Themiſtus, and thoſe leaders, had been choſen Prætors 
to govern the ſtate with the aſſiſtance of a Senate. The 
two Hanmbalifts, doubtleſs believing that this change 
of government had changed the diſpoſitions of the 
Syracufians with reſpect to Hannibal, to prevent all ſuſ- 
picion of their deſigning to raiſe diſturbances, applied 
themſelves to the Prætors, and by their means ob- 
tained an audience of the Senate. They ſpoke to this 
effect. We came hither on the part of Hannibal to 
* treat with his friend Hieronymus. We have only 
* obeyed the commands of our General, and deſire 
* now to return to him; but as our journey is not like 
to be with ſafety to our perſons, the Roman forces ſo 
much infeſting Sicily, we requeſt that we may have a 
convoy as far as Locri in Italy. Their ſuit was eaſily 
obtained; for the aſſembly had no unwillingneſs to be 
rid of theſe Generals of the late King, men extremely 
bold and enterpriſing, of great ability in war, and of 
narrow fortunes. The Senate however were too dila- 
tory in executing their own deſires; and the brothers 
took advantage of the delay. Sometimes to the ſoldi- 


ers, with whom they were very intimate and familiar, 


ſometimes to the deſerters from the Roman fleet, and 
occaſionally. to the meaneſt of the populace, they 
whiſpered calumnies againſt the ſenators and otlier 
principal men of the city, accuſing them, that under 
colour of renewing the league with Rome, they deſigned 
to betray Syracuſe to her, in the view, that their own 
faction, having the ſole merit of the pretended new al- 
liance, might lord it over the reſt. | 

Theſe rumours being ſpread and believed, and 
drawing every day crowds of people to Syracuſe, gave 
not only Hippocrates and Epicydes, but alſo Andranodorus, 


| who at the preſſing jaſtances of his ambitious wife, 


Demarata, 


396 
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R. Demarata, the daughter of Hiero, aimed at the royalty, 


1 87 4 good hopes of changing the government, and effecting 


their ſeveral deſigns. | Andranodorus having - concerted 


1 Gon- his ſcheme with Temiſtus, the huſband: of Harmonia, 


ſulſhip. 


Hieronymns's ſiſter, unadviſedly imparted the fecret to 


Ariſto,' a tragedian, who diſcovered it to the Prætors. 


Ariſto's. profeſſion was not diſhonourable among the 
Greeks : He was a man well deſcended, and of a good 
eſtate, and the Prætors therefore had no reaſon to re- 
ject his teſtimony ; and it being confirmed by ſeveral 
corroborating circumſtances, they, in concert with 
ſome of the oldeſt ſenators, placed guards at the door 
of the ſenate-houſe, who ſtew Andranochrus and The- 
miſtus as ſoon as they entered. This extraordinary ac- 
tion, (moſt of the ſenators being ignorant of the cauſe 
of it,) raiſed a great commotion and terror in the aflem- 


bly. Ariſio put an end to their fears. Being intro- 


duced by the Prætors, he informed the Senate, That 
© plot had been laid to cut off all the chiefs of the 


republic, and to ſeize Oriygia in the name of An- 


© dranodorus, and that this was to have been executed 
by the help of the Spaniſh and African mercenaries, 
* who had ſerved under Hieronymus. He then enter- 
ed into the particulars of the conſpiracy, declaring the 
names of all the conſpirators, and the ſeveral parts they 
were to have acted. His evidence obtained full belief, 
and the aſſembly paſſed a decree, pronouncing the death 
of Andranodorus and Themiſtus no leſs juſt than that of 
Hieronymus. In the mean time the people without doors 
had taken the alarm at this proceeding ; and it was ne- 
ceſſary to quiet them. The Senate therefore deputed 
Sopater, one of the Prætors, to harangue the multitude. 

This orator began with inveCtives againſt Andrano- 
dorus and Themiftus, as if he had been accuſing them 
at the bar, charging them, as the tutors and counſellors 
of Hieronymus, with all the injuſtices, oppreſſions, and 


cruelties, committed by the order or authority of that 


* A well fortified Iland-to the South of Syracuſe, and joined to 
the town by a bridge. | | 5 | 


King, 
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King, and with many other atrocious crimes perpetrated v r R 
2 his death. In the concluſion of his us oy in- ho — oy 
timated that they had been ſpirited up by their wives, deb C. 
the ambitious daughter and grand-daughter of Hiero, g G5 
to aſpire to royalty by the deſtruction of the people's li- Falſkip. © 
berty. At.this the whole multitude cried out, that nei- 5 
ther of thoſe women ought to live, nor any one of the 
royal race be ſuffered to remain on the earth. The 
Prætors, taking advantage of the people's preſent fury, 
immediately put it to the vote, and it was no ſooner pro- 
poſed than carried, that all who were of the royal fa- 
* mily ſhould be deſtroyed.” In purſuance of this decree 
certain officers, commiſſioned by the Pretors, quickly 
diſpatched Demarata and Harmonia, There was -ano- 
ther daughter of Hiero, named Heraclea, the wife of 
Zoippus, who had been ſent ambaſſador by Hieronymus 
to King Ptolemy, and had choſen to continue at the 
Egyptian court in a voluntary exile from his country, 
rather than be a ſpectator of its miſeries. This lady 
with her two daughters the ſame executioners inhu- 
manly murthered, and with ſo much expedition, that 
an expreſs from the magiſtrates (who on ſecond thoughts 
relented) came too. late to ſave them. But now the 
people began to repent of their own precipitation, and 
to pity the fate of the dead. Their pity ſoon turned 
into rage againſt the firſt authors of the cruelty. They 
furiouſly. called out for an election of Prætors in the 
room 9 Andranodorus and Themiſtus; an election that 
was not like to be to the ſatisfaction of thoſe already in 
power. | | | 
When, on the day appointed, the aſſembly was form- Liv. B. 24. 
ed, it happened beyond all expectation, that ſomebody ca. 7, æſeq. 
from the farther end of the crowd named Epicydes, 
and another a little after named Hippocrates, and ſtrait 
almoſt the whole multitude joined their ſuffrages for 
theſe two agents of Hannibal. The Republic, being 
very young, no method was yet ſettled for voting ; all 
were indifferently admitted into the voting place, citt- 
zens, ſtrangers, and Roman deſerters. The magiſtrates 
in vain oppoſed the people's choice, Fearing a — 
ney 
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v. or K they gave way to numbers and Hippocrates and Epi- 


Ne c. 


. E. 1 
238 
ſulſhip. 


cydes were declared Pretors. | 
The two Hannibaliſts did not immediately diſcover 


n- their intentions. They were much diſſatisfied, that de- 
puties had been ſent to Appius Claudius to renew the an- 


cient alliance between Rome and Syracuſe; yet they 
thought it beſt to conceal their diſſatisfaction till a more 
favourable opportunity ſhould preſent to embroil affairs. 
Appius was then at Murgantia with a fleet of a hundred 
ſhips, waiting to ſee what the revolutions among the Sy- 
racufians would produce. | a N 

At Rome it had been reſolved, from the apprehenſion 
that a dangerous war might ariſe in Sicily, to ſend the 
Conſul cellus to take upon him the direction of af- 
fairs in that iſland. He was juſt arrived in his province; 
and Appius referred the Syracuſian deputies to him for a 
final anſwer. The Conful approving the conditions, 
difpatched ambaſſadors to conclude the treaty with the 
Prætors at Syracuſe. But thoſe ambaſſadors found the 
ſtate of things very different from what they had ex- 
pected. A Carthagiman fleet had Oy off Cape 
Pactynum, and Hippocrates and Epicydes had laid hold 
of this advantage to attempt ſomething in favour of 


Carthage, by infuſing anew into the minds of the people 
_ a jealouſy of the Partifans of Rome, a ſuſpicion of their 


intending to betray Syracuſe to the Romans. This jea- 
louſy was the more readily entertained, as Appius to en- 

courage the Roman party in the town was come with 
his fleet to the mouth of the port. The populace ran 
tumultuouſly to hinder the Romans from landing in caſe 


they ſhouldattempt it. | 


In the perplexity occaſioned by theſe commotions, 
the magiſtrates thought it proper to call an aſſembly of 
the people. The multitude were for ſome time divided 
in opinion. At length Apollonides, one of the chief 
citizens, with great calmneſs, and as a man unbiaſſed 
by any private or party views, repreſented to them 


the neceſſity of unanimouſly adhering to the one or 
the other of the rival Republics. The choice, he ſaid, 


Vas of much leſs importance than unanimity in chooſ- 
| ing: 


. ff)) ) . for an id act 
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ing: yet in his opinion, they had more encourage - v. of R. 
ment to follow the example of Hiero than of Hierony- 27 N 
© mus, and to prefer a treaty with Rome, whoſe friend-Bef J. C. 
_ © ſhip they had happily experienced for 5o years, to the 238 . * 
© uncertain advantages of an alliance with Carthage, ſulſhip. © 
< who, in times paſt, had not proved very faithful to | 
her engagements. Nor was it a conſideration of ſmall 
moment, that they muſt have immediate peace with 
the Romans, or immediate war with them; whereas 
« ſhould they reject the friendſhip of the Cartbaginians, 
a war with them might yet be at a great diſtanee.” 
The more diſpaſſionate Apollonides appeared, the greater 
weight his advice had with the people; and as they 
were in no condition to ſupport a war with Rome, it was 
in concluſion agreed, that the treaty with that Republic 
ſhould be renewed, and a deputation fent to Marcellus 
for that purpoſe. . | 
A few days after, the Leontines having demanded of 
the Syzacufians a body of troops to defend their fronti- 
ers, the government thought this a favourable opportu- 
nity to get rid of a multitude of foldiers and officers, 
who were very turbulent in the city ; and it was deter- 
. mined that Hippocrates ſhould march to the aſſiſtance of 
the Leontines at the head of 4000 men, moſt of them de- 
ſerters or mercenaries. This Prætor, glad of an op- 
portunity to create diſturbances, readily accepted the 
commiſſion, and ſoon after his arrival among the Leontines, 
began to make ſtolen incurſions into the Roman province, 
laying waſte the country, Apprus informed of theſe hoſti- 
lities, ſent a body of ſoldiers to protect his allies. Thoſe 
troops Hippocrates openly attack'd,and put moſt of them to 
the ſword. Hereupon. Marcellus ordered deputies to Syra · 
cuſe to complain of the infraction of the treaty, and to re- 
monſtrate, that a firm and laſting peace between Rome 
and Syracuſe, was not to be hoped for ſo long as Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes continued in Sicily. The latter, fear- 
ing to be accuſed in the abſence of his brother, and de- 
ſirous of having ſome fhare in exciting a war, repaired in 
all haſte to Leontini. There, in conjunction with Hip- 
pocrates, here preſented to the inhabitants © that * 
while 
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4 þ = 85 J. C:* minion over all Io cities formerly ſubject to —— 


L 213- © mus; But that the Leontines had as good a right to 
5 238 Con- « | 

1 wellig libert 7 as Syracuſe ; and that they ought therefore 

| | | 1 to refuſe acceding to her treaty with Rome, unleſs that 
x * covenant were taken out of it.” The multitude was 


eaſily perſuaded ; ſo that when deputies from Syracu/e 
complained of the ſlaughter made of the Roman troops, 
and deſired the Leonzines would concur with the Syra- 
_ cufians, to baniſh Hipprocrates and Epicydes out of the 
iſland, the citizens haughtily anſwered, © that they had 
1 no commiſſion to the Syraciſians to make a peace 
r them with Rome, nor were they bound by a treaty 
concluded without their participation. The Syracufians 
| acquainted Marcellus with this anſwer, and at the ſame 
time declared, that they would not only adhere ſteadily. 
to their engagements with the Romans, but would join 
with them in beſieging Leonlini, on condition that this 
city after it's reduction, were reſtored to the dominion 
of Syracuſe. Marcellus agreed to the propoſal, aſſembled 
all his forces, ſent for the Prætor Appius to come to his ä 
aſſiſtance, and prepared to attack Leonlini. 
Plut. life. About this time, agreat company of thoſe Roman fol- 
of Marcel-diers who had fled from the battle of Cannæ, and who 
46. Liv. B. had been condemned, by a decree of the Senate, to 
NE 55 &, ſerve in a ſeparate corps in Sicily as long as the war 
ſhould laſt in Jraly, came, with the permiſſion of their 
commander Lentulus, and earneſtly begged of the Con- 
ſu] to be incorporated in his legions Marcellus wrote to 
Rome in their Gs: The Conſcript Fathers returned 
anſwer, that it was their opinion, the Republic ought 
not to put any confidence in the courage of ſoldiers who 
had deſerted their companions at the battle of Cannæ; 
yet if Marcellus thought otherwiſe, he might act in this 
matter as he pleaſed, provided none of them ever re- 
ceived any military rewards, or were ſuffered to return 
to /taly before the end of the war. 
. Livy, B. Leontini was taken upon the firſt aſſault, but Hine 
14 24. c. 30. crates and Epicydes made their eſcape to Erbeſſus. A * 


e 


country. 
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of 8000 Menfrom Syracuſe, under the command of 2 Y. of R. 


and Dinomenes, two of the Prætors, marching to join 
Marcellus, were met at the river Mylas, by a man 


who told them, that Leontini had been... ſacked, 238 Con- 
and all, without diſtinction, able to bear arms, put fulſhip. 


to the ſword. This falſe ſtory (occaſioned by the exe- 
cution of 2000 deferters, whom Marcellus had taken 
in the place) made ſuch an impreſſion on the ſoldiers, 
that their officers could not prevail with them to proceed 
to Leontini, but were forced to turn aſide and lead them 


to Megara. From this place the Pretors marched 
them ſoon after towards Erbeſſus, believing, that the 


ſeditious ſpirit among them would be eaſily quelled, if 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, the true authors of all the late 
diſturbances, were deſtroyed, or driven out of the 


The rothers found themſelves now reduced to ex- 
tremities; yet having ſome. hope in the good will of 


the ſoldiers, with whom they were well acquainted, and 


this hope being favoured by the recent report of the 
maſſacre at Leontini, they left Erbeſſus, in the reſolution 
to yield themſelves up to the ſoldiers at diſcretion. It 


happened luckily for them, that a body of Cretans, which 


had formerly ferved the Romans as auxiliaries, and, be- 


ing taken priſoners at the battle of Thra/ymen, had been 


fet at liberty by Hannibal, and had ſince ſerved under 
Hippocrates and Epicydes in the reign of Hieronymus, was 
marching in the'van of the army. To thele they ad- 
dreſſed themſelves in a ſupplant manner, preſenting 
them olive branches, and imploring their protection, 
that they might not be left to the mercy. of the Syra- 
*. cuſians, who would quickly deliver them up to be ſlain 
by the Romans. The Cretans immediately cried out 
to them, to take courage, and promiſed to defend them: 
So that when Sofis and Dinomenes, informed of what 
paſſed, came in haſte and ordered the Hannibaliſts 
to be ſeized, they found no obedience from their troops, 


but rather a diſpoſition to revolt. In this preplexity they 


gave orders for returning to Megara, and ſent an ac- 


count to Syracuſe of what had happened. During the 


Vol. III. | * march 


Marcellus, 
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'Y: of R. march of the army, a letter forged by Hippocrates, but 

529. pretended to be written by the Prætors at Syracuſe to 
£Y ; 5 

Bet. J. C. Marcellus, and intercepted, was produced and read tothe 

248 Con- ſoldiers by the contriver of it. It was to this effect. 

füllup. The Prætors of Syracuſe to the Conſul Marcellus, health. 

* You have done juſtly and prudently in ſparing none 

at Leontini. All the mercenaries deſerve the ſame fate. 

Nor will Syracuſe ever be in peace while any foreign 

* ſoldiers remain either in the city or the army. 

Turn then your arms againſt thoſe who are with our 

« Pretors at Megara, and by their deſtruction reſtore 

us to perfect liberty,” This letter kindled ſuch a 

flame among the ſoldiers, and their ſudden loud cla- 

mours ſo terrified Seis and Dinome nes, that they galloped 

away in all haſte to Syracuſe. Their flight did not quiet 

the commotion : The mercenaries fell upon the Syracu- 

fian ſoldiers that were in the army, and would have put 

them all to the ſword, if the Hannibaliſis had not inter- 

poſed in their defence, deſiring to make uſe of them as 

hoſtages, and alſo hoping by their means to gain friends 

in Syracuſe, Thither they inſtantly ſent a ſoldier, who 

had been in Leontini when it was taken, to ſpread the 

falſe ſtory of the maſſacre of it's inhabitants. The 

artifice had the deſired effect, even upon the Senate and 

the chief men in the Republic. They thought it ne- 

ceſſary to ſnut the gates and guard the city againſt the 

Romans, as againſt an enemy whoſe avarice and cruelty 

would ſpare nothing. Scarce was this done, when Hippo- 

crates and Epicydes appeared before the walls at the head 

of the mercenaries, and, by the aſſiſtance of the mul-. 

titude within (who would not be reſtrained by their ma- 

giſtrates)broke open one of the gates and entered the city. 

The Prætors retired with the Syracyfianſoldiery into that 

quarter of the town, which was called Achradina, hoping 

to defend themſelves there; but the Hannibaliſts being 

joined by the mercenaries, the deſerters and all the 

ſ-1diers of the late king, took it at the firſt aſſault. 

Thole of the Prætors who could not eſcape in the firſt 

confuſion of the conflict were maſſacred, together with 

many of the citizens; and the next day, liberty being 

: granted 


c > F- 
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ons to all ſlaves and priſoners, the mixed multitude y of R. 


eclared Hippocrates and Epicydes their Prætors. 539- 
Marcellus, upon the news of this revolution, advanced Bef J. C. 


with his army to Syracuſe. Before he began hoſtilities, 28. 
he ſent deputizs to the Syracufians, to aſſure them, he ſulſhip. 
did not come to make war upon them, but affiſt thoſe 

of their fellow-citizens, who having eſcaped the flaugh- 

ter in Achradina, had taken refuge in his camp, and 
thoſe who ſuffered yet greater wrongs in the city, from 
tyranny and oppreſſion : That what he therefore inſiſted 

upon was, that the refugees under his protection ſhould 


be reſtored to their poſſeſſions and privileges, the authors 
of the diſturbances given up, and Syracuſe put in a 
condition to enjoy peaceably her laws and liberty: And 
he threatened war againſt whoever ſhould oppoſe theſe 
demands. The brothers, not thinking it ſafe to let the 
deputies enter the town, gave them audience without 
the walls ; and when the latter had made their demands, . 
Epicydes ſpoke to this effect: If you had brought any 
* meſſage to us, we would have returned an anſwer, 
* You may now go back; and when the government 
of Syracuſe is in the hands of thoſe to whom you have 
orders toaddreſsyourſelves, you may come back again. 
If Marcellus is for war, he will find the ſiege of Syracuſe, 


an enterpriſe ſomewhat different from the ſiege of 
Leontini. The Conſul, upon the return of his de- 


puties, inveſted the place by ſea and land. 

Syracuſe ſtood on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of Sicily, and was 
properly five cities in one; Oriygia, Achradina, Tyche, 
Neapolis, and Epipolæ. Oriygia was a ſmall iſland, very 
near the continent, and might be called the citadel of 
Syracuſe ; it was joined to Achradina by a bridge. All 
the attempts of Marcellus to carry the town by aſſault 
were fruſtrated by the ſurprizing inventions of Archi- 
medes. This great man is ſaid to have once told King 
Hiero, that he could move the globe of the earth, pro- 
vided he had another earth to ſtand upon. And he 
now contrived machines which. caſt ſtones of ſo prodi- 
gious a weight, as to break in pieces all the battering 
engines of the Romans, Nay, he invented a fort of iron 

Ce © crows 
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V. of R.crows faſtened to chains, which being let fall upon the 


15 f © Romangallies (that were brought cloſe to the wall of the 
town) ſtuck faſt in the prows of them, drew them up, 
2 38 Con- by means of a counterpoiſe on that part of the machine 


ſulſhip. which was within the rampart, and ſet them on one end, 


or overturned them: Inſomuch that the Romans were 
utterly diſcouraged, and Marcellus obliged to remove to 
a further diſtance. It was reſolved in a councib of war, 
toattack the place no more, but ſhut up all 8 avenues 
of it, in order to reduce it by famine. | | 


C H A 5 VI. siX 1 Year of the war. 1 


7 he Roman arms der in Iealy, 89 phax a Numidian 


King is gained by the Scipios #9 make war upon the 


Carthaginians in Africa. The blockade of Syracuſe is 
continued, while Marcellus r at nad ca lowns in 
8 5 2911 


8 * R. A T Rome, 2. Fabius Mona he fas of Pabius 

Cunttator, and J. Sempronius Gracchus, were choſen 
8 5 8 Coululs for the new year, and appointed, in concert 
239 Con- with the Prætorian armies in Italy, to conduct the war 


ſullbip. againſt Hannibal. Marcellus continued in Sri, and 


had the government of the country formerly ſubject to 
FHliero. Lentulus with the title of Pro-Prætor, com- 


manded the Roman province in that iſland, and 7% Ora- 


cilins Craſſus guarded the coaſt with his fleet. The two 


Heipios, Levinus and Scæ vala managed the affairs of 


Rome in the reſpective countries of Spain, Greece and 


Sardinia. And the Republic employed this year in her 
ſeveral armies, twenty one Roman legions, Wan 255 


troops of her allies. 5 
All the regulations neceſſary for 8 the cam- 
paign being difpatched, young Fabius ſet out from 
ame, and took upon him the command of. the army 
at Sueſſula, His father ſerved under him. 


Lis. B.24 While the Jabii continued here, Dafius Altinivs, one 
c. 45 of the chieſ men of Arpi, whohad engaged that city to 


revolt to Hannibal, came and offered, for a reward, to 


reſtore 


„ 
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reſtore it into the hands of its former maſters. The V. of R 


affair being brought before a council, ſome were for 
treating the villain as Camus had treated the ſchool- 


Bef J. C. 
212 


maſter of Falerii; but old Fabius repreſented to them, 239 Coat 
that though ſuch traitors ought never to be truſted as ſulſhip. 


friends, yet, in the preſent circumſtances of the Repub- 
lic, no diſcouragement ſhould be given to thoſe of the 
rebels who were diſpoſed to return to their former obe- 
dience ; and he adviſed, that Altinius ſhould only be 


kept in an eaſie confinement till the end of the war, 
when it would be time enough to judge whether he had 


made ſufficient amends for his revolt, This advice was 
followed, and the traitor ſent to Caſes, where in the day- 
time he was ſuffered, to walk abroad with a guard, but 
confined cloſe priſoner at night. As ſoon as he was 
miſſed at Arpi, the inhabitants ſent notice of it to Hanni- 
bal. The Carthaginian was in no manner of pain at the 
news; he had long conſidered Altinius as a man in whom 
he could place no confidence, and was glad of this pre- 
text to ſeize his riches, which were very great. But that 


he might appear to act rather from the motive of re- 
venge than avarice, he ſent for the wife and children of 


Altinius, and having put them to the torture, partly to 


diſcover the traitor's deſign, but chiefly to learn what 


money he had left behind him, he ordered them to be 
burnt alive. DIES | 


The Talii opened the campaign with an aſſault upon 


Arpi, in which was a garriſon of 5000 men. The 


Romans in a dark rainy night ſurpriſed and entered the 
place on the ſtrongeſt ſide, where it was leaſt guarded. 
Nevertheleſs the garriſon, aſſiſted by 3000 of the town(- 


men, whom, through ſuſpicion of them, they placed 


in the front, made a ſtout defence. At length the 
citizens, and, after their example, 1000 Spaniards 
went over to the Romans. The Spaniards, according to 
Livy, bargained -that the reſt of the garriſon ſhould 
12ve leave to depart in fafety, which they accordingly 
did, and joined Hannibal at Salapia. 497 

In the-mean time 112 of the chief men of Capua 
having, under the pretext of pillaging the enemy's 
Tr x lands, 
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Y. o N. lands, got permiſſion to leave the town, went to the 


be 7. c 
212. 


© Roman-camp above Suęſſula, and yielded themſelves to 
the Prætor Fulvius, upon a promiſe of being reſtored 


239 Con- to their eſtates, when Capua ſhould be reduced to the | 


ſulſhip. 
Liv. B. 24. 


c. 47. 


obedience of the Republic. 


Nothing further of great moment happened in 1 Ital 
this campaign. The Prætor Semproniys Tuditanys too 


Liv. B.25. Aternum by aſſault, and in it 7000 priſoners, and a 


C. 3 
Is 3 


good deal of money. Sempronius the Conſul had ſe- 
— ſlight ſkirmiſhes with the enemy in Lucania, and 


reduced a few towns, but none of any nate. Two 


petty nations of Bruttium returned to their former o- 
bedience. Hanno the Carthaginian defeated a Prefect 
of the Roman allies in that country, and cut off almoſt 
all his army, which conſiſted of raw undiſciplined men. 
Hannibal marched from Salapia to Tarentum, in hopes 
of having that city betray'd to him. He ſpent the 
ſummer near it to very little purpoſe, only ſome incon- 
ſiderable towns of the Salentin reyoltcd to him. 
In Spain, the two: Scipios not only made conſiderable 


bn. B. 24. progreſs there, but extended their viewseven to Africa. 


c. 48. 


They engaged Syphqx King of Maſæ ylia (the weſtern 


part of Numigia) to take arms ink Carthage : And 
$1atorius, one of the three officers, whom the Scipios 
had ſent upon the negotiation, continued with the N- 
midian King at his requeſt, to. diſcipline his troops. 
On the other hand, the Carthaginians, alarmed at the 


' motions of the Maſæſylian, prevailed with Gala King 


of Maſylia (the eaſtern part of Numidia, and the near- 
eſt to their territory) to join with them, to divert the 


threatned ſtorm. Gala ave the command of his 


forces to bis ſon Maſfiniſſa, a youth of about 17 years 
of age, who, in conjunction with the Carthaginian ar- 
my, defeated Syphaxin a great battle, and ſlew 30000 
of his men, The vanquiſhed King retired into Mau- 


ritania, and made new levies there, intending to pals 
the ſtreights, and join the Scrpins in Spain: But Maſi- 
niſſa followed him cloſe, kept him fo employed in Afri- 
ca, that he had not leiſure to Sha the ſeas, 


In 
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In the mean while the blockade of Syracuſe continu- V. of R. 


407 


ed.. Marcellus, not thinking all his forces neceſſary Be. 7 C 
for that purpoſe, leſt two thirds of the army before 212 


the place under the command of Appius Claudius, and 239 Con- 
marched with the remainder, to reduce ſome towns of ſulſhip. 


Sicily which had gone over to the Carthagenians. 
rus and Erbeſſus ſurrendered to him, and Megara he 
took by force and plundered. About this time Himilco 
arrived from Africa, with an army of 25000 foot, 
3000 horſe, and 12 elephants, and ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of Heraclea and Agrigentum. Upon this news, 


Hippocrates left his brother Epicydes to command in Sy- 
racuſe, and fallying out of the town with 10000 foot 


and 500 horſe, broke through the Roman lines in the 
night, and marched to join Himilco. This detachment 
Marcellus ſurpriſed, as they were pitching their camp 
near Acrille, and he cut in pieces the infantry : But 
Hippocrates eſcaped with the cavalry, and, joining Hi- 
milco, turned againſt the Pro-Conſul, in hopes of o- 
vertaking him before he could reach his camp at Sy- 
racyſe. Diſappointed in this expectation, and not dar- 
ing to attack Marcellus in his entrenchments, the Car- 
thaginian Generals employed their forces to reduce the 
Sicilian cities that were in the intereſt of Rome. Mur- 
gantia opened her gates to them, and betrayed the 
Roman garriſon into their hands. V. Pinartus, the Gor 
vernor of Enna, dreading the like fate, maſſacred all 
the inhabitants of that town, and pillaged it. Mar- 
cellus approved the fact, and granted the plunder of 
Enna to the ſoldiers of the garriſon, The news of 
this barbarity, committed in a city held in great vene- 
ration all over the iſland, and ſacred to Praſerpine 
(whom Pluto was ſaid to have carried off from that 
neighbourhood) alienated the minds of the Sicilians 
from Rome; and many of their towns embraced the 
party of the Cartbaginiang. Winter approaching, Mar- 
cellus, having diſmiſſed Appius Claudius, who had a 
mind to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, gave the command 
both of the fleet and the army before Syracu/e to 

| Ceca * Quinctius 


Pelo- © 


v.B.24. 
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FT. of R. Quinclius Criſpinus, and took up his own quarters about 
| pats Fc five miles from the town. 


1 During theſe tranſactions in Sicih, all was peaceable 
230 Con- at Rome: Ouly religion ſuffered by the introduction of 
ſulſhip. foreign Gods and foreign rites, which the ſuperſtition 
Liv.B.25.of a multitude of people from the country, driven by 

poverty and fear to ſhelter themſelves in Rome, had, 

in this uncertain ſtate of things, made them prone to 
receive. Foreign prieſts and diviners had diſperſed a- 
mong them books, containing prophecies, forms of 
prayer, and particular methods of facrificing. The 
ancient worſhip' was almoſt forgot. It ſeemed, ſays 
Livy, : as if a new ſet of Gods were, on a ſudden, come 
into being; or that a new ſpecies of men was riſen. 
The evil became at leng'hſo general, that the Con/cripe 
Fathers were forced to interpoſe. The Prætor having 
aſſembled the people, read to them a decree of the Se- 
nate, and, in conformity thereto, his own edict; which 
4 * commanded all perſons, who had books of divination 
or prayers, or containing inſtructions about the rites 

© of ſacrifices, to bring them to him before the firſt of 
April; and forbade all perſons to offer ſacrifice in 

public, or in any ſacred place whatſoever, according 
to any new or foreign ceremonies,” Thus were the 
innovations ſuppreſſed, and religion ſettled again upon 
the ancient footing, pr 
C H A - XXVII. SEVENTH and EIGHTH 

YEARS of the War, 


The city of Tarentum betrayed to Hannibal He beſt Feges 
the citadel Capua beſieged by the Romans. — Syracuſe 
zaken by Marcellus. Hannibal marches into the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome; retires thence ; defeats a Roman 
army ; and marches. 40 Rhegium. — Capua ſurrenders 
to the Romans.—T hey gain ſome advantages over King 
Philip in Greece, 


HE time for the elections drawing o on, and the 
preſent Conſul; being | both engaged abroad in the 
war, 
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war, one of them nominated C. Claudius Centho Dicta-V. of R. 
tor, to hold the Comitza, And there Q: Pulvius Flaccus, BeH "Cc 
and Appius Claudius Pulcher, were choſen Conſuls for 211. 
the new year. It was thought fit to add two legions 240 Con- 
to the twenty-one already on foot; a ſurpriſing multi- ſulſkip. 
tude of ſoldiers, to be all raiſed out of the citizens of 

Rome, and excluſive of the troops of the allies, which 


were at leaſt as numerous as the Roman legionaries ! 


But the making theſe new levies was interrupted, and Liv. B. 25. 
the departure of the Conſuls delayed for ſome time, ©: 3+ 
by an incident, which revived the hatred of the people 
to the publicans, 
It has been obſerved before, that the publicans un- 


dertook to ſupply the Roman armies in Spain with pro- 


viſions; and the Senate had agreed to indemnify them, 
in caſe of loſſes at ſea. Pofthumius, an avaricious wretch, 
took Van of this condition to practiſe rogueries, 
and impoſe upon the public. He placed to their ac- 
count many ſhipwrecks which had never happened; 
he alſo put ſmall quantities of goods of little value on 
board old ſhattered veſſels; which, after he had brought 
off the ſeamen in boats ready for that purpoſe, he 
ſunk; and then pretended the cargoes had been ex- 
tremely rich. By this means he made his loſſes run 
very high, and demanded great ſums in conſideration 


of them. But his knavery was at length diſcovered, 


and two Tribunes of the people threatened to have 

him fined 200000 aſſes of braſs ; in order to which they 6451. hs 
cited him to appear and take his trial before the Comi- Sd. Ar- 
tia by Tribes. Hereupon the friends of the accuſed Þuthnot. 
applied themſelyes to Servilius Caſca, a relation of Phi- 

humius, and one of the Tribunes: But Caſca not Liv. B. 25. 
daring, through ſhame and fear of the people, to pro-. 3: 
teſt againſt the proceedings of his collegues, the pub- 

licans, who were all intereſted in the affair, had re- 
courſe to violence, and infulted both the people and 

their magiſtrates. And they were juſt ready to come 

to blows, when the Conſul Fuluius ſaid to the Tribunes 

of the commons, You ſee how little reſpect is ſhewn 


o your perſons, If you do not diſſolve the aſſembly, 


_ * the 
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| v. of R.“ the affair will end in ſedition.* The Tribunes followed 


| HL his advice; and, being afterwards authoriſed by the 
* Senate, changed the nature of the proceſs, and made 


240 Con- the affair capital. Pgſtbumius, and the other publicans 


ſulſhip. who afliſted him in the riot, were cited to appear as 
. criminals before the Comitia by Centuries. Some were 
dragged to priſon, for want of the ſureties required of 
them; others went into a voluntary baniſhment ; Poft- 
humius left his bail and fled; and Rome was delivered 

from a gang of bold and avaricious villains. 
In the end of the winter Hannibal had ſurprized Tar- 
entum. The inhabitants of this place had long been 
diſaffected to the Republic, and lately provoked by the 


Polyb. B. cruel execution of ſome hoſtages, they had ſent to Rome, 


8. c. 19. and who had attempted to make their eſcape. Thirteen 


Liv. B. 25. of the principal citizens entered into a plot to deliver up 


6. 8. the city to the Carthaginian, Nico and Philomenus were 
| at the head of them. They made hunting their pre- 

tence for night-excurſions. The game they brought 

home, and with which they furniſhed the table of Li- 

vius, the commander of the Roman garriſon, pleaſed 

him ſo much, the:, without the leaſt ſuſpicion, he allowed 

them the liberty of going out and coming in at pleaſure. 

By this means the conſpirators had frequent conferences 

with Hannibal, and having engaged him to promiſe, 

That when he ſhould become maſter of Tarentum, 

the inhabitants ſhould enjoy their laws, liberties, 

and eſtates, without infringement; that they ſhould 

not be ſubject to pay any tribute, or to receive a Car- 

, thaginian garriſon, without their own conſent ; and 

that the effects of the Romans only ſhould be given 

up as free booty to his troops, they undertook to 

bring him into the town, Hannibal was at the diſtance 
of three days march from Tarentum, and feigned him- 

ſelf ſick in his camp, that his long ſtay there might not 

Tad ſuſpicion. At length Ph:lomenus gave him nc- 

tice, that a favourable opportunity offered to put their 

project in execution. The Caribuginian came away 

with a detachment of 100co men, andconcealed him- 
ſelf in a valley fifteen mile from the city. Hither 

hee | = Philoments 
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Philomenus brought him word, that the next night the V. of R. 


Roman Governor was to be at an entertainment, and gef 5 * 


would probably drink to exceſs; and that when he 71. 


was faſt aſleep, it would be the proper time for the at- 240 Con- 


tempt, _ ſulſhip. 
All preparations being made by the conſpirators, both 
within and without the city, Hannibal, conducted by Pb. B.8. 


- 


* 


Philomenus, approached the walls about midnight. Thee. 24. 


Cartbaginian then giving a part of his forces to the 
Tarentine, ſilently drew near with the reſt to the gate 
Temenides, and gave the appointed ſignal to Vico, Who 
at the head of his party in the town, without much 
noiſe made himſelf maſter of the gate, ſlew the guard, 


and admitted the Cartbaginians. The General, tor the 


greater ſecurity in caſe of accidents, left 2000 horſe | 


without the gate, and advancing with the reſt of his 


troops into the Forum, took poſſeſſion of it, In the 
mean time, Philomenus had marched with 1000 Afri- 
cans to another gate, at which he uſed to be admitted 
when he returned from hunting. He was followed by 
two young men carrying a wild boar of an enormous 
ſize, and when the wicket was opened, and the cen- 
tine] upon guard ſtood examining the beaſt, Philomenus 
ran him through with a hunting ſpear. Then thirty 
Carthaginians entered in an inſtant, broke down the gate, 
and let in their companions, who, as had been agreed 
upon, joined Hannibal in the Forum. After this the 
general ſeized the principal poſts in the town, ſent par- 


ties of men into the different quarters, and with each of 


them ſeveral of the conſpirators. His view in this was, 


that the inhabitants might be diſtinguiſhed and preſerv- 


ed, while all the Romans were put to the ſword. Ta 

draw theſe out the more effectually, ſome men, pre- 

pared on purpoſe, ſounded à charge in the theatre 

with Roman trumpets, and after the Roman manner. 

The ſlaughter continued all that night and part of the 

next day; biit Livius with his domeſtics, in the begin- 
ning of the tumult, eſcaped in a bark to the citadel, 

which was ſtrongly fortified, and where all that re 

mained of the garriſon tbok refuge. 

| Is W * ; addy: n 
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Y. of R. In order to ſecure the Tareulines againſt all attacks 
nit from the Romans, Hannibal propoſed to caſt up a ram- 
55 . G part over-againſt the wall of the citadel, and, as he 
240 Con- knew the enemy would endeavour to hinder. the 
ſulſhip. work, he prepared to receive them. The rampart 
Was no ſooner begun, than the Romans made a vigo- 
Tous ſally. Hannibal, defended himſelf but faintly, 
till he obſerved that the greateſt part of the garriſon 
was got over their ditch : then falling furiouſly. upon 
them, he drove them with ſuch flaughter within 
their walls that they did not think proper to attack 
him a ſecond time; and he had leiſure to carry on 
his works. Beſides the rampart abovementioned he 
ordered a ditch, to be drawn, and another rampart to 
be raiſed upon the brink of it, and within that a wall, 
ſo that the inhabitants might, without the aſſiſtance 
of the Carthaginians, eaſily defend their town againſt 
all attempts from the citadel, Having left a part 
of his troops to finiſh and guard, the works, in con- 
Junction with the Taren/ines, he encamped with the 
reſt of his army on the banks of the Euroias (otherwiſe 
called Galeſus) five miles from the city. When the 
fortifications were completed, he returned and beſieged 
the citadel in form; but ahe garriſon having received a 
reinforcement from Moetapontus, a Roman city on the 
gulph of Tarentum, ſallied out, burned his machines in 
the night, and made him lay; aſide the thoughts of re- 
ducing the place by aſſault. Ps ir ON, 
However, it was neceſſary to ſecure the Tarentines a 
free paſſage to the ſea, which was at preſent cut off. 
by the citadel, that ſtood at the entrance of the port, 
No veſſel could fafely go out, or come in; and this 
made the Tareniings apprehend, a ſcarcity of proviſions. 
Hannibal, who was not to be diſcouraged by difficulties, 
formed a ſcheme (which the ancients have much ad- 
mired) to remedy this evil. There were a good num- 
ber of ſhips in the haven of Tarentum ; and he cauſed 
them to be tranſported ta the. ſea by land, on carriages 
made for that purpoſe. Thels Fyſlels anchored before 
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the mouth of the haven; 31 fo that the citadel, which be- Y. of R. 
fore commanded the ſea, could now receive no provi bel . 2 
ſions that way; and the city was ſupplied, After this, 211. 
Hannibal returned to his winter quarters, leaving the 240 Con- 
citadel blocked up by ſea and land. - Tulip.” 
The Conſuls Fulvius and Appius, when their affairs 
at Rome were diſpatched, took the field, and marched 
with their joint forces into Samnium. As the Capuans ex- Liv. B. 25. 
pected to be beſieged by them, and began already toe. 13. 
feel the miſerics of famine (for the Roman armies had not 
permitted them to ſow their lands) they. ſent a deputati- 
on to Hannibal, then near Tarentum, to, beg he would 
order them a ſupply of corn from the towns in their 
neighbourhood, while the roads were yet open. The 
Carthaginian ſent Hanno, with an army. Pl rom Bruttnm to 
their relief. Hanno having pitched his camp near Bene- 
ventim, gave notice to the Capuans, to ſend their wag- 
gons to fetch the corn, which he had collected for them 
in vaſt quantities. 80 indolent and lazy were theſe 
effeminate wretches, that they ſent but four hundred 
carts, and a few mules. The Caribaginian could not 
forbear expreſſing his indignation at ſuch intolerable 
negligence, and fixed a day when a greater number of 
cars es ſhould come to remove the reſt of the corn. 
In che mean time the Conſuls had notice of what was 
deing, from the people of Beneventum; and Fulvius 
with his troops marched, thither with all expedition, 
He' entered t town in the night, and the next moru- 
ing appeared by break of day before the enemy's camp, 
while Hanno was ablent foraging with a part of his | 
army. Two thouſand Capuan carts were arrived there,, 
and' the carters and ure mixing with the ſoldiers x 
cauſed a good deal of diſorder, Nevertheleſs, as the ; 
camp was ſituated upon an aſcent, it was very difficult 
to take it by aſſault: the Roman ſoldiers ſignalized their, 
bravery on this occaſion, beyond the expectation of, 
their General, who was for quitting the enterpriſe, or 
at leaſt fufpending it, till his collegue ſhould come to, 
his afliſtance. One Vibius, who commanded a cohort 
of the Peligni, and, after his example, Pedanins a Cen- 
turion 
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V. of R. turion of the third Roman legion, threw each a ſtan- 


dard over the enemy's rampart, to excite the ſoldiers 


211. to recover them, The ſtratagem ſucceeded, the Car- 


240 Con- 7hagtnian entrenchments were forced, and the ſlaughter 


ſulnip. was great. As for Hanno, having loſt his camp, 
Liv. B. 25. he was forced to return to Brutium with the remainder 
G 12. of his army; and the Capuans ſent a new deputation to 
Hannibal, to preſs him to come to their aſſiſtance, be - 
ing now more than ever apprehenſive of a ſiege. The 
Caribaginian anſwered, that he would take care of Capua; 
and for the preſent ſent them 2000 horſe to defend their 
territory from the enemy's incurſions, He had till 
hopes of reducing the citadel of Tarentum by famine ; 
but a convoy of proviſions having forced its way through 
the Tarentine galleys, entered the place, and diſappoint- 
ed his expectations. His deſign upon Thurium ſucceed- 
ed better. Hanno and Mago defeated the Prætor Au- 
nius, who ſallied out of the place; after which the inha- 
5 opened their gates to the conquerors. The 
Metapontines alſo, when left by the Roman garriſon, 
which went to the relief of the citadel of Taren/um, ſub- 
mitted to the Carthaginians. 5 
During theſe things, the Conſuls entered the terri- 
tory of Capua with a deſign to beſiege the city in form, 
and believing undoubtedly, that Hannibal would come 
ro its relief, they ordered Sempronius Gracchus to leave 
Lucama, and draw near to Capua, with his horſe and 
light armed infantry, that they might be the better 
25. able to withſtand the enemy's cavalry. Sempronius 
having left his legions under the command of Cu. Cor- 
nelius, his Quæſtor, was preparing for his march, when 
one Flavius, a Lucanian, and hitherto zealous in the 
Roman intereſt, changed his inclinations on a ſudden, 
and in order to recommend. himſelf to the Caribagi- 
nians, betrayed the Pro-Conſul to them, He pretend- 
ed to Sempronius, that the heads of the Carthagintan 
faction in Lucania were diſpoſed to a reconciliation with 
the Republic, and only defired a private conference 
with tim. The Roman, not ſuſpecting any deceit, 
| 5 | | ſuffered 
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troop of horſe, to be led by the traitor into an ambuſh, 511. 

where Mago with a body of Curt bag imans ſurrounded Bet. J. C. 
them; and then Flavius went over to the enemy, The, 8 Gu 
Pro-Conſul, ſeeing himſelf betrayed, diſmounted, and ſulſhip. 


wrapping his left arm in his paludamentum, for want of 


a buckler, ruſhed ſword in hand to the place where he 
ſaw Flavius, in hopes to kill the traitor before he fell 
himſelf; but he periſhed in the attempt, though the 
Carthaginians endeavoured to take him alive. The 
body of this brave Pro-Conſul was carried to Hannibals 
camp, who erected a funeral pile for him, and did ho- 
nour to his memory. _ 5 = La 
While the Conſuls were pillaging the country about Loy, B. 


Capua, Mago with his cavalry and ſome of the Capuans 25. c. 18. 


fell upon the Romans, of whom he flew 1500. Upon 
this news Hannibal advanced towards the city and of- 
fered battle to the enemy. Appius and Fuluius accept- 
ed the challenge, and the engagement was begun, to 
the diſadvantage of the Romans, when Cu. Cornelius ap- 
peared with the Volones which had been commanded by 
Sempronius. Each ſide apprehending, that aſſiſtance was 
coming to the other, immediately ſounded a retreat. 
The Conſuls, to draw Hannibal from Capua, decamped 
in the night, divided their armies, and marched the 
one into Lucania and the other towards Cumæ. The 
Cartbaginian next day ſet out for Lucania in purſuit of 
Appius, who had taken the road, but the latter, fetch- 
ing a compaſs, returned by another way to the neigh- 
bourhood of Capua. There happened to be at this 
time in Lucania one M. Centenius Penula, who by the 
credit of the Pretor Cornelius Sylla, and by promiſing. 
great things, had obtained of the Senate the command 
of a body of 8000 men, which he had encreaſed to near 
double that number. Hannibal, miſſing the Conſul 
Appius, turned his arms againſt Centenius, entirely de- 
feated him, and cut off almoſt all his whole army. The 
Caribaginian then marched into Apulia, and attacked 
the Prætor Fulvius, who commanded 18000 men in 
that country. The victory was complete, _ of the 
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V. of R Romans being flain, and their camp taken. And to 
. add to the misfortunes of the preſent campaign, the 
C. Yolones diſbanded themſelves, Notwithſtanding. theſe 
240 > Con-diſcouragements the Conſuls were buſy. at Caſilinum, 
"Tulſhip, preparing all things neceſſary for the ſiege of Capua. 
They ſent for the Prætor Claudius Nero, with the for- 
ces he commanded at Suęſſula; and the three Generals 
with their united armies beſieged Capua in form. 
Liv. B. > During this ſiege, Marcellus made himſelf maſter of 
c. 23, &ſeq. Syracuſe. He took the opportunity of a feſtival, when 
the ſoldiers and citizens had drunk plentifully, to make 
a detachment ſcale the walls of Tycbe, in that part of it 
which was neareſt to Epipolæ, 70 which was ill guard- 
ed '. He preſently after poſſeſſed himſelf of. Epipolæ; 
MO whereupon the inhabitants of Neapolis, as well as 
en deputies to him, and ſubmitted. Marcellus 
granted life and liberty to all of free condition, but gave 
up thoſe quarters of the city to be plundere. 
| Notwithſtanding this, there was a great deal yet to 
do.  Achradina and Ortygia, which were ſtrongly for- 
tified, ſtill held out; Hippocrates and Himilco arrived 
with their troops to the relief of the beſieged ; ; and the 
| Romans were: Weed to exert all their bravery and un 
to maintain the advantages they had gained. 
But now a plague made terrible hayock in both ar- 
mies. At the firſt breaking out of the peſtilence, the 
Sicilians, who ſerved under Hippocrates and Hi milco, 
1 diſbanded themſelves, and returned to their reſpective 
1 homes; but all the Carrhaginian ſoldiers periſh'd, to- 
f 1 | gether with thoſe two Generals. The Romans ſuffered: 
2: i ſeſs by the infection, becauſe, having been a long time 
= before Syracuſe, they were ſeaſoned to the air and water 
of the country. 
About this time Bonilear arrived on the coaſt of SHE 
ly from Carthage with a fleet of 130 galleys and 7009. 


ok Though this account be taken from Livy, yet be afterwards tells 
1 Ml us, in two or three places, that So, a Brazier let Marcellus into Hr 

Wl ractſe by _ Liv. B. 26. c. 21, yn * 
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ſhips of burthen, but was long hindered by contrary V. of R. 


winds from doubling the cape of Pachynum. Epicydes, 


541. 
fearing the Carthaginian might fail back to Africa, left 18 0. 


the command of Achradina to the Generals of the mer- 


cenaries, and went to Bomilcar, in order to perſuadeſulſhip. 


him to fight the Roman fleet. The Admiral would not 
engage, but ſailed away to Tarentum with all his galleys, 


ordering his ſhips of burthen to return to Africa. Epy- 


cides, thus fruſtrated of his hopes, and knowing himielf 
unable to defend a city already half taken, retired to 
Agrigentum , whereupon the Syracuſians maſſacred the 


commanders appointed by him, choſe new Pretors to 


govern in the town, and ſent deputies to Marcellus to 
treat of peace. In the mean time the deſerters, fearing 


to be given up to the vengeance of the Romans perſua- 


ded the mercenaries that they alſo would have the ſame 
fate, Inſtantly the ſoldiers ran to arms, put to death 
the new Pretors, together with many of the Syracufians, ' 
and plundered part of 'the city, After this ſlaughter, 
they choſe ſix Generals, three to command in Achra- 


dina, and three in Ortygia. Upon the return of the 


deputies from Marcellus, the mercenaries finding that 
their caſe was different from that of the deſerters, and 
that there was no deſign againſt their lives, became 
perfectly ſatisfied, and the negociation went on. Dur- 
ing the courſe of the treaty, Marcellus found means to 


corrupt Mericus, a Spaniard, one of the {ix Generals 


choſen by the ſoldiers, and engaged him to admit'the 
Romans into that part of the city where he commanded. 


_ Mericts, the better to accompliſh this deſign, feigned an 


extraordinary zeal for the preſervation of that place ; 


_ pretended not to like, that deputies ſhould have leave 


to go out and in at pleaſure; and propoſed that for 
the greater ſecuity of the town, each General ſhould 
have a diſtinct quarter aſſigned him, and be reſponſible 
for any neglect of duty in it. The motion was agreed 
to, and, upon the diviſion, that diſtrict of Ortygia, 
which extended from the fountain of Arethuſa to the 
mouth' of the great port, fell to his care. Marcellus, 
informed of what was done, took his meaſures accord- 
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V. of R. ingly... He ſent a body of troops to that fide. where 
641. SE Ee i and the Spaniard admitted them 
Bet. J. C. at the gate of Aretbuſa, At the ſame time the Pro-Con- 
21%; ſul ordered a falſe attack to be made on Achradina, 
ſulſhip. which drawing almoſt all the ſoldiers of the garriſon 
thither, Oriygia was in a manner left defenceleſs. 


Foreſeeing this, he had detached another party of ſol- 


diers to take advantage of it, Theſe entered Ortygia 
almoſt without fighting; upon which the deſerters 
made their eſcape, the Romans giving them way.; and 
the Syracuſiant in Achradina, thus delivered from the 
fear of the deſerters, immediately opened their gates 
to Marcellus, who thereby became maſter of the whole 
CRY... | 7 e TE Un 
And now the conqueror, who is ſaid to have wept, 
during the ſiege, with compaſſion for the inhabitants, 


gave up both Oriygia, and Achradina, to be plundered 


by his army, after he had ſecured the late King's trea- 
ſures for the uſe of his Republic, and the ſtatues, 
paintings, and principal ornaments of Syracu/e to illuſ- 
trate his triumph. The ſoldiers had orders to ſpare the 
lives of the citizens; but they were cruel in their ava- 
rice, ſlew many of them, and, among the reſt, the in- 
comparable Archimedes. He was very intent on a de- 
monſtration in geometry, and calmly drawing his lines, 
when a ſoldier entered the room and clapped a ſword to 
Plut. lifeof his throat. Hold ! (ſaid Archimedes) One moment, 


Marcellus. and my demonſtration will be finiſhed.” But the ſol- 


dier equally regardleſs of his prayer and his demonſtra- 

tion, killed him inſtantly. There are different ac- 

counts of the manner of his death; but all agree, that 

Marcellus regretted it extremely, and ſnewed a ſingular 

favour to his relations, for his ſake. | 

The conlular year being ready to expire, the Senate 

ordered, that one of the Conſuls ſhould, come from 

v. of R. Capua to hold the Cmitia for the great elections. App. 

$42. Claudius repaired to Rome, and preſide in the aſſembly, 
Bef. J. C. which transferred the faſces to F. Sulpicius Galba, an 

241 Con © Fulvius Centumalus. Apulia was to be their pro- 

fulſhip. vince; while the late Conſuls were in quality of Pro- 

Conſuls 
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Conſuls to continue the ſiege of Capua. But as theſe V of R. 
propoſed to reduce the place rather by famine than Me 
force they turned the ſiege into a blockade. Bet. J. C. 


At Rome, Cu. Fulvius, the late Prætor, was called to 


his cowardice and ill-conduct; When the witneſſes 
came to be examined, the charge appeared fo heavy, 


that all the people cried out, 7 he proceſs ought to be made 


capital; and a day was appointed for the trial. Fulvius 
ſent to his brother the Pro-Conſul before Capua, urging 
him to come to Rome and employ all his credit to avert 
the impending ſtorm. The Pro-Conſul world willing- 
ly have complied; but the Conſcript Fathers thinking 
it a caſe wherein the publick intereſt was greatly con- 


cerned, abſolutely refuſed him leave to come: fo that 


the accuſed, having no hopes, went into exile without 
waiting for his ſentence; and the Comitia, after his de- 
parture, condemned him to baniſhment, 


In the mean time the Capuans, greatly diſtreſſed for © 4- 


want of proviſions, ſent a meſſenger to acquaint Han- 
nibal with their preſent ſituation. A Numidian horſe- 
man had the addreſs to paſs undiſcovered through the 
Romans in the night, and carried the meſlage to the 
Carthaginian General. Upon this advice, leaving the 
greateſt part of the baggage behind him, he marched 
away with all expedition, arrived before Capua, and 


pitched his camp near the Roman entrenchments. At Fh. l. 9. 
firſt he endeavoured by ſkirmiſhes to provoke the ene- 3 8 
my to a battle, but this not ſucceeding, he almoſt beſie- 


ged them in their camp, frequently aſſaulting it with 
bodies of infantry, which relieved one another, while 
ſome troopsof horſe covered them, and threw darts upon 
the enemy. All his attempts to draw the Romans to a 
battle or to break into the town, proved ineffectual : nor 
was it poſſible for him to ſtay long in the neighbourhood 
of Capua for want of ſorage, becauſe the enemy, fore- 
ſeeing his coming, had ruined the country all around. 

D d 2 > Add 


210. 
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account for the defeat he had ſuffered in Apulia. One fullhip... 


of the Tribunes of the people cited him to appear be- Lv. B. 26. 
fore the Comitia, purpoling only to get him fined for e 2. 
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V. of R. Add to this, that there being ſeveral armies in the 
542 field againſt him, he feared leſt they ſhould join and 

Bef. 7. C.attack him, or cut off his proviſions, and ſo reduce 

4 him to extremities. Convinced that it was impracticable 

fulthip, to raiſe the ſiege by force, he formed a deſign, much 

Livy, B. extolled by the ancient writers. He reſolved to leave 
26. c. 7.his camp ſilently, march with all expedition, and appear 

| &icq before the walls of Rome. By this means, he hoped the 

affright of the citizens might produce ſome accident in 

his favour, perhaps might give him an opportunity of 
ſurpriſing the town: if that ſhould not happen, the 
Pro- Conſuls, he thought, would either quit the block- 
ade of Capua, or at leaſt divide their army, and ſend a 

part of it to the defence of the capital. In this laſt caſe 

he did not doubt but he ſhould have an eaſy victory, 
both over thoſe that ſtaid before Capua, and thoſe that 
marched away. Before he put this ſcheme in execution, 

he took care to acquaint the beſieged with his inten- 

tion, left upon his departure they ſhould in deſpair 
ſurrender the town. Every thing being ready for his 
expedition, he ſet out in the night, and, to deceive the 
enemy, left fires burning in his camp. Having march- 

ed through Samnium, he croſſed the Anio, and pitched 

his camp within five miles of Rome, deſigning to attack 
the city next day, if practicable. The —_— terrified 
at his approach, for he had never been ſo near their 
walls before, at firſt imagined he had made his way 
thither by the ſlaughter of their army at Capua. Their 
fears however did not leſſen their reſolution ; and. it 
happened luckily for them that the Conſuls had already 
raiſed one legion, which was to rendezvous at Rome 
that very day, and had alſo called together the citizens 
in order to ſelect from amongſt them another legion : 
by which means there was very ſeaſonably a great con- 
courſe of men in the town. Sulpicius and Fulvius the 
Conſuls, marched out with an army, and encamped 
before the walls. Hannibal ſeeing the Romans prepared 
to make a ſtout deſence, loſt all hopes of being able 
. to 
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to take the town *®, and therefore fell to pillaging they of R 
country. The Conſuls boldly advanced, and encamped * 
within ten furlongs of him. The Caribaginian, to ſe- Bet. J. C. 
cure his booty and execute the remaining part of his * - "6 
ſcheme, decamped in the night, and paſſed the Anio at fullhip, 
a ford, the bridges being all broken down. In his 
paſſage he was attacked by the Romans, and though 
the Numidians, and the reſt of his cavalry, covered 
his retreat, ſo that he ſuffered no great loſs, yet the 
enemy regained a part of the ſpoil, and took about 
three hundred priſoners. Sulpicius and Fuluius, think- 
ing that Hannibal fled before them, followed him, but 
kept to the hills, for fear of a ſurprize. He, on the 
other hand, marched at firſt in 7755 haſte, to inter- 
cept any forces that, on occaſion of his march to Rome, 
might have been ſent from Capua, or in their abſence . 
to attack the Roman entrenchments before that city. 
Finding that none of the beſiegers had ſtirred, he turn- 
ed againſt the Conſuls that were purſuing him, fell up- 
on their camp in the night, and took it with great 
ſlaughter. Next morning he ſaw thoſe that had eſcap- 
ed poſted upon a hill, which was very difficult of acceſs; 
and he would not loſe time in attacking them, havin 
formed a project of greater moment, Deſpairing to rails 
the ſiege of Capua, he hoped to ſurprize Rhegium. ' And 
though it was ſituated in the remoteſt corner of 1taly, 
he marched with ſuch rapidity through Apulia, Lucania, 
and Bruttium, and appeared ſo unexpectedly before the 
place, that he took priſoners many of the inhabitants 
who were walking ſecurely without the walls; and was 
very near getting poſſeſſion of the town. | 
Hannibals departure left Capua without hope of re- 
lief. The Pro-Conſuls ſignified to the inhabitants, that : 


2 Livy ſays that when Hannibal was before the walls of Rome, the | | 
ground on which his camp ſtood was ſold at the full price; which fo 

provoked the Cartbaginian that he put up to ſale the bankers ſhops ; 
that were round the 3 Forum. The account which the Latin 
hiſtorian gives of this expedition differs in many particulars from that | 
of Polybius, which is followed in the text. | | 
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V. of R they would ſpare the lives of all thoſe of them who 
75 would repair to the Roman camp; but not one Capuan 
be g accepted the offer. The commanders of the Cartha- 
7" Con-Zinian garriſon wrote letters to Hannibal full of re- 
fulſhip. .; proaches, and preſſing hiin not to abandon them to the 
Liz. B. 2b. cruelty of the Romans. Theſe letters were committed 
c. 12. to the care of ſome Numidians, who pretended to deſert, 
and then fought an opportunity to eſcape to Rhegium. 
One of them being followed to the Roman camp by his 
miſtreſs, to whom he had diſcloſed the ſecret, ſhe be- 
trayed it; and above ſeventy of the Numidians were 
ſeized, whipped, had their hands cut off, and were 
iy back to Capua. | 

The ſight. of theſe maimed wakes 8 the. city 
into the utmoſt conſternation, Theſe people forced 
the chief of the Senators, who had for ſome time with- 
drawn themſelves from public affairs, to aſſemble. with 
the reſt in the Senate houſe; where the greateſt part 
Were lor ſerding a deputation- to the Pro-Con/ſuls to ca- 
pitulate: but /7b;us Virius, one of the authors of the 
revolt, oppoſed: this motion, and made a ſpeech, the 
whole ftrain of, which, was rage and deſpair. Having 
repreſented the implacable hatred of the Romans to Ca- 
-pua, and expoſed the folly of hoping, for any favour 
from them, he thus concluded ; Death is our only 
£5 refuge. I have prepared an entertainment at my 
houſe. When we have finiſned our repaſt, a cup 
* ſhall go round, that will end our days and our misfor- 
tunes together, Let all thoſe who are weary of life, 
or deſpiſe it; or deſpair of preſerving it, follow me. 
Funeral piles are already prepared to burn our bodies. 
A glorious death will gain us eſteem from our ene- 
mies; and the perfidious Hannibal will lament the 
Joſs of allies, who did not deſerve to be thus deſerted 
and berray'd,-- "Twenty ſeven of the aſſembly fol- 
lowed Firms, accepted the entertainment to which they 

were invited, and cloſed. all with a cup of poiſon, = 
As to the terms of the treaty, which the reſt of the 
e made with the Romans, we can only gueſs at 
them by what followed. As ſoon as the latter were in 


poſſeſſion 


S 


* 
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They were firſt. made to diſcover all their treaſures, 28. 


reſolved to determine their fate before any thing was 


thither, though he might well have ſpared them, hav- 


| liſhed. the Senate's decree) replied, * You come too 


© 5 423 | 
poſſeſſion of the place, they ſeized the ſoldiers of the V. of R | 
garriſon and the Capuan Senators. Theſe they con- 542. | 
veyed to their camp to be tried by the Pro-Con/uls, Bel. J. C. 
$6, 5 | ; 241 Con- 
which, amounted to ſeventy pounds weight of gold, figip. 
and three thouſand two hundred pounds weight of ſil- | 
ver; and then fifty three of them were ſent in cuſtody 

to two Roman cities in ſeparate companies; and. it was 


decreed concerning the reſt of the inhabitants. Appius 
inclined to clemency, Fulvius to ſeverity ; and the diſ- 
pute grew warm between them. The former to, put 
an end to it, wrote to the Senate, and referred the 
matter to them ; but his collegue, without waiting for 
the Senate's decree, went with two thouſand: horſe, 
firſt to Teanum, whither twenty eight of the Capuan Se- 
nators had been tranſported, and he cauſed them to be 
beaten with rods, and then beheaded by the Liclors. 
Thence he haſten'd to Cales, and treated with the ſame 
rigour the twenty five Senators who had been conveyed 


ing juſt before the execution received letters ſrom Rome, 

with orders to ſuſpend it; but he put the letters in his 

boſom, and would not read them till all was over. Nor 

did the Republic ever blame him for this inſtance of ˖ 
ſeverity, being doubtleſs pleaſed to have revenge, with 

out incurring the odium of inhumanity among her al- 

lies. This charge fell only upon Fuliu ts 
And the impreſſion of this Pro Conſul's cruelty be- 
came yet ſtronger in the minds of the peoples by the 
following incident. One Jubellius Taurea, a man, a- 
mong his own. party, reputed brave, had come from 
Capua, and had been'preſent at the late maſſacre of the 
Senators. Pierced with compaſſion, and full of indig- 
nation, he thus addreſſed himſelf to the Fro-Conſul, 
juſt as he was going to diſmiſs the aſſembly: * Stay 
* one moment, Fulvius, and command me to be mur- 
* thered; and then thou mayeſt boaſt of having killed 
a blaver man than thyſelf,” Fulvius (who had pub- 


Liv. B. 26. 
IS 


D d4 late 
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Y. of R.“ late to be puniſhed, and are mad with rage.” What! 
BF, c © ſaid Jubellius, have] lived to ſee my country redu- 

110. © ced to ſlavery! Havel ſtabbed my wife and children, 
241 Con-* to preſerve them from inſults and diſhonour , and 
ſulſhip. when Tam come hither, to have my blood mixed with 

© that of my friendsand countrymen ; do my enemies, 
* after all, deny me death? My own arm ſhall put an 
* end to this hated life: As he ended theſe words he 
ſtabbed himſelf with a dagger he had brought under 
his robe, and fell dead at the foot of the Tribunal. 
In Greece, the Pro-Pretor Levinus had, in order to 
keep Philip of Macedon employed at home, endeavours 
ed (with the approbation of the Senate) to draw ſome 
of the Greek States into the intereſt of Rome. He be- 
gan with the Afrohans, who were much diſcontented, 
becauſe Acarnania had been by Philip di ſmembered 
from the body of their ſtate, and he aſſured them that 
he yould reduce it again under it's ancient government 
Livy. B. and juriſdiction. Theſe promiſes of the Roman Gene- 
26. C. 24 · ral were confirmed to the people by Scopas their chief 
magiſtrate, and by Dorimachus a noble Mtolian, who 
with leſs modeſty, and ſtronger aſſeverations, magnified 
the grandeur, power, and majeſty of the people of 
Rome. The main motive however with the /#toltans 
was the hopes of recovering Acarnania. Articles were 
therefore drawn up, and agreed to, expreſſing the con- 
ditions on which theſe Grecians entered into an alliance 
with the Romans; and a clauſe was added, That the 
Eleans, the Lacedemonians, Aitalus King of Pergamus 
in Afia Minor, Pleuratus, a King of Thrace, or per- 
© haps of a part of Hlyricum, Scerdiledus, King of the 
< eaſt part of the laſt mentioned country, ſhould if they 
© pleaſed be compriſed and included in the treaty.” 
Polybrus tells us, that the Ætolians ſent Ambaſſadors to 
| | theſe ſeveral States and Princes, to ſolicit them to join 

' oh in a confederacy againſt Philip, and he has tranſmitted 

19 | to us the ſpeeches made in the Senate of Lacedæ mon, 

Polyb. B. 9. by Chlæneas an AEtohan, and Lyciſcus an Acarnaman, 

£-22: two oxators, the firſt an advocate for the Stolians, the 

ſecond for Philip. Chleneas's harangue conſiſted Py 
; Q 
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at! [ol inveCtives, diſplaying the tyranny, oppreſſion, and u- V. of R. 
du- ſurpattons exerciſed in Greece by the Kings of Macedon, «HS 
en, from the time of Philip the father of Alexander, 1 the 2. 7 Ta: 
ind preſent King; and in the cloſe of his ſpeech he urged 241 Con- 
11th. _ the ſafety the Lacedæmonians would find in joining tbem- ſulſhip. 
ies, ſelves with ſo powerful a confederacy as that Foto againſt 
an Philip. Lyciſcus on the other hand endeavoured to clear 
he the Macedonian Kings from the charge brought againſt 
der them; mentioned ſeveral of their laudable actions; 
| loaded the AÆtolians with the guilt of many violences, 
r to outrages, and facrilegious abominations; and in con- 
Urs cluſion repreſented the danger of making alliances with 
"Me Barbarians ; hat theſe defenders of the Ætolians would 
be- ſoon become their conquerors, and, in lime, of all Greece. 
ted Theſe apprehenſions were not unreaſonable ; but the 


red 


that it ſeemed ſafeſt for them, at preſent, to come into the 
nent alliance propoſed by the ¶Ætolians; and they declared 
ene- for that ſide, ET. ; 
thief The articles of confederacy between the Aoltans 
who and Romans ran thus. The Stolians ſhall forthwith 
ified enter into a war with King Philip by land, and the 
TF Romans ſhall aſſiſt them by ſea with a fleet of twenty 
tans * quinqueremes at leaſt. All the cities that ſhall be 
were © conquered between the confines of Alia and Cor- 
con- cyra ſhall, as to the walls, houſes, and lands belong- 
ance ing to them, he poſſeſſed by the Ætolians; but the 
t the * Romans ſhall have the moveable goods and plunder. 
amus The Romans ſhall uſe their endeavours that the lo- 
per- * hans may again poſſeſs Acarnania. If at any time 
" the the A#tolians make a peace with Philip, ey ſhall in- 
they « ſertaclauſe, that the ſame ſhall be of no force until 
aty.' * ſuch time as Philip ſhall have withdrawn his forces 
Is to employed againſt the Romans or any of their allies, 
Join And in the ſame manner, if the Romans treat with 
itted the Macedonian King, they ſhall make the like provi- 
mon, ſion forthe ſecurity of the Ætolians and their allies.” 
nian, Though theſe articles were not ſigned till two years af- 
- The ter, the confederates immediately began hoſtilities a- 
nefly 


of 


gainſt Philip, Levinus took the iſland of Zacynibus, 


Lacedemonians did not at this time look ſo far forward; 


and 
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V. of R. and alſo two cities of Acarnania, which he replaced un- 

542 der the dominion of the AZ:9lians , and having thus 

Bef. J. C. kindled a war in Greece againſt the King, and found 

F 48. him ſufficient employment at home, to hinder his aſſiſt- 

ſulſhip. ing the Caribaginians, he retired with his fleet to Cor- 
cyra, and there wintered. 

The news, that the £Evlians were in motion, was 
bronght to Philip as he lay in his winter quarters at 
Pella. Reſolving to invade Greece in the ſpring, he firſt 
turned his arms againſt IHyricum, that by the deſolation 
and deſtruction he ſhould rule there, he might inti- 
midate the reſt of his neighbours from attacking Mace- 
don in his abſence. From thence he marched his troops 
into Thrace againſt the Medi. In the mean time the 
Aiolian army entered Acarnauia, where they found 

that the people of the country were come to the moſt 
deſperate reſolutions for their defence: for ſending as 
way their. wives and children, and all who were above 
ſixty years old, into Epirus, the reſt engaged themſelves 
by a folemn oath never to return from the field but 
with victory; and they laid the heavieſt curſes on thoſe 
of their own nation, who ſhould; harbour or relieve any 
who were vanquiſhed and fled. Theſe deſperate mea- 
ſures, together with the approach of Philip, whom the 
Acarnanians had earneſtly preſſed to come from Thrace 
to their aſſiſtance, ſo a d the Ætolians, that they 
retired into their own territories, and there continued 
quiet, till Lævinus, coming in the ſpring with his fleet 
to Naupattus, put them again in motion. In conjunc- 
tion with the Pro-Pi tir, they beſieged Anticyra, (a city 
of the Locrenſes, in the neighbourhood of AÆtolia) by 
ſea and land, and reduced it. But Lævinus, after this, 

by reaſon of. a dangerous. ſickneſs, was obliged to conti- 
nue there a great while unactive. 

Winter now approached, and Marcellas returned 
from Sicily to Rome, for the firſt time ſince the taking 
of Syracuſe. He demanded a triumph at his arrival ; 
but having, purſuant toorders, left his army in Sictly, 
and it not being the cuſtom for Generals to triumph 
when their army was nat preſent to. give . to 
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their exploits, he was granted only an ovation by they of R. 


Senate, To do himſelf. juſtice: therefore in the beſt 542. 
manner he.could, he decreed himſelf a triumph on The Be: F.C. 
Hill of Alba, for which there were ſome precedents in he 
ſuch caſes, Next day he had a very magnificent ova- fuld 2 2 
tion. A plan of Syracuſe, ſtatues and paintings of an Liv. B. 26. 
exquiſite taſte, coſtly vaſes, and immenſe quantities ofc- 21. 
| rc and braſs, were carried on biers before 

im. Eight elephants, and all forts of military en- 
gines, uſed in ſieges, made a part of the ſhow. It was Pit. 
at this time that Marcellus introduced among the Ro: lite of 
mans a refined taſte for paintings, and ſculptures; which Ma- cellus. 


made ſome of the old Romans uneaſy. They feared it 3 
would gradually deſtroy the people's love of huſbandry of illuſtii- 
and war, and would be a means to ſoften and ener vate ous men. 
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CH AP. XXVIII. The Nix TH YEaR of the War. 
Marcellus's conduct complained of before the Senate, by the 


Sicilians—Fulvius accuſed of cruelty. by the Capuans. 

The fate f their city is determined. Ihe fortune of the 
campaign in Italy various. Ihe reduction of Sicily 
compleated. WONG 1 N | | 


H E time for electing new magiſtrates drawing V. of R. 
on, Fulvius Centumalus was recalled to Rome, to, 7 5 Fe 
preſide in the Comitia. The firſt Century that voted, 2% 
named 7. Manlius Torquatus, and J. Otacilius, for Con- 242 Con- 
ſuls. It was not doubted but the reſt of the Centuriesfulſhip. _ 
would jein in the nomination; and a multitude of "RY 26, 
ple flocked round Manlius to congratulate him upon his 
election. But he, approaching: the Conſul's tribunal, 
begged that he would call back the Century that had 


juſt given their votes, and allow him to ſpeak a few 


words. While all were in expectation of what he 
would aſk, he excuſed himſelf, on account of a weak- 
neſs in his eyes, from accepting the dignity offered 
him. © A man, /aid he, muſt be very ſhameleſs to 
* deſire to be a pilot or a general, and to have the ys 
5 5 ; | an 
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V. of R. and fortunes of multitudes committed to his care, 
* when he knows that in every thing he does, he muſt 
Bef. $4 C. 


make uſe of other men's eyes. He therefore en- 


Shs ' Con- treated the preſident of the aſſembly to order the pre- 


ſulſhip. 


rogative Century to give their votes anew, and deſired 
of them, that in their choice they would have regard 
to the circumſtances of the Republic, remember that 
the war was ſtill in Italy, and that Rome was ſcarce re- 
covered from the terror cauſed by the late inſult of the 
enemy at her gates. Notwithſtanding this remon- 
ſtrance, the Century, with repeated cries, inſiſted upon 
the choice they had made. No, /aid Manlius, nei- 

* ther can I bear your manners, nor you my govern- 
ment. Return into the voting place, and conſider 
that Carthage is making war in Italy, and that Hanni- 
* bal is her General.“ The Century finding theſe 
words applauded by all who ſtood round Manlius, and 
having a real reſpect for him,' made no longer any dif- 
ficulty to comply with his defire; and Marcellus the 
fourth time, and Lævinus the ſecond wy were raiſed 
to the conſular dignity. | 

Lævinus was ſtill lying ſick at Abvicyea'i in Greece. 
Marcellus entered upon his office on the Ides of March, 
and according to cuſtom aſſembled the Senate that day, 
but declared he would bring no matters relating to the 
Republic before the Fathers, till the arrival of his co 
legue. He complained that there were numbers of 
Syracufians in Rome, who ſpread reports about the city 
to his diſadvantage; that M. Cornelius Cethegus, the 
Prætor of Sicily, had not only ſent over many of theſe 
to accuſe him, but had alſo aſſerted in his letters, that 
the war was far from being finiſhed in the iſland [no 
untruth, as will appear by and by] that he might have 
the greater glory, in putting an end to it. The Conſul 
added, that he himſelf would immediately give his ene- 
mics an opportunity of laying their accuſations before 
the Senate, were it not that he underſtood they affected 
to be afraid of accuſing him in the abſence of his Col- 
legue; and that, as ſoon as Levinus ſhould arrive, he 
W ould take care they ſhould be heard. 


As 
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Rome, the mhabitants of that country crowded about 


429 
As Lævinus paſſed through Campania, in his return to V. of R. 


543+ 


him, and implored his protection againſt the tyranny Bef. J. C. 
and cruelty of the Pro- Conſul Fulvius-Flaccus, Levinus 242 Con- 


ordered them to follow him to Rome; which when he ſulſh 
drew near, the company of Sicilians, who were to accuſe Liv. 


B. 14 


Marcellus, joined him likewiſe; and he ſuffered them“ 7 


to enter the city with him. However, before he procured 


them an audience from the Senate, he gave the Con- 
ſcript Fathers an account of his own conduct, and the 


ſtate of affairs in Greece. And the next thing to be x,p. Cap. 
done, was to aſſign the Conſuls, and the reſt of the ge- Lizy,B.26. 


nerals of the Roman armies, their reſpective provinces, 
for the enſuing campaign. Italy fell by lot to Lævinus, 
and Sicily to Marcellus, This was no ſooner declared, 
than the Sicilians, who were preſent at the ceremony, 
made a horrible outcry, and expreſt as much terror 
and conſternation as they had done at Syracuſe when 
Marcellus ſurprized it. They dreſſed themſelves in 
mourning, ran to the houſes of the Senators, and there 
declared, they would never return home, rather than 
be again ſubject to Marcellus: and that it would be bet- 


ter for Sicily to periſh in the flames of Ana, than to be 


given up as a prey to her implacable enemy. The affair 


was mentianed in the Senate, and the Conſuls were 
aſked to conſult the Fathers about an exchange of pro- 
vinces. Marcellus anſwered, that, had the Siciliaus been 


already heard, perhaps he ſhould not think that motion 


ſo equitable, but now leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that fear 
reſtrained them from accuſing a man who muſt ſhortly 


be their Governor, he was very willing to exchange 


provinces with his collegue, provided he agreed to it; 
but begged the Senate — not give him the morti 
ficationof interpoſing a judgment of theirs in the matter; 
for, ſaid he, if it would have been unjuſt to give my 
collegue his option, without caſting lots, how much more 
unjuſt, nay, what an indignity would it be to me, to 
transfer my lot to him ? The Senate did not interpoſe 
their authority, and the exchange was made by the 
Conſuls themſelves. Then the Sicilians were admitted 

| to 
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v. of R. to bring their complaints againſt Marcellus. Their ac- 
cuſation turned upon his pretended cruelty at Leontini, 
Bet. J. C. his having ſacked Syracilſe, and his Ifaving ſtripped the 
2 2 citizens of every thing, though (as the accuſers proteſt- 
fulthip. ed) it had been by compulſion, that the Syracufians had 
by ſided with the Carthaginians; and they prayed, that 
what had been taken from them, and could be recover- 
ed, might be reſtored, © _. C 
Liv. B. 26. When the Sicilians had done ſpeaking, Marcellus left 
5 the Curule chair, and went to the place where perſons 
Marcellus, accuſed were wont to make their defence. He fairly 
laid before the houſe the matters of fact (as they have 
been related) and then withdrew, to give the Senators 
more freedom in their debates. A great many of the 
Fathers, and among the reſt, T. Manlins Torquatus, 
were of opinion, that the war ought to be conſidered as 
having been carried on againſt the tyrants Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, equally the enemies of the Romans and 
Syracuſians. After a long debate, the majority voted the 
proceedings of Marcellus to have been regular; but ad- 
ded to their decree, that the Senate would take care of 
the Syraciſians, and recommended it to the Conſul Læ- 
vinus, to conſult their intereſt, as far as it was conſiſtent 
with that of the Republic. 0 „„ 
When the Sicilians, being called in, had heard the 
decree read, they threw themſelves at the feet of Mar- 
cellus, and begged he would forgive whatever, with a 
view to ſet forth their miſeries and move compaſſion, 
they had ſaid againſt him; and would receive them into 
his protection. The Conſul granted their requeſt; and, 
in gratitude to him, the people of Syracuſe ordered, that 
whenever he, or any of his family ſet foot in Sicily, the 
people ſhould crown themſelves with garlands, and ce- 
lebrate the day with ſacrifices ; and Syracuſe was, ever 
after, under the patronage of the Marcell: 
Livy, B. The cauſe of the Campanians came on next. Their 
26. c. 33. pleading conſiſted wholly of a pathetic repreſentation of 
their miferies. When they had fimiſhed their complaint, 
they were ordered to withdraw, And then M. Attilius 
Regulus, who had ſerved in the army at the taking cf 
| Capua, 
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Capua, was examined as to the facts. This Senator V. of R. 
could ſay little to the advantage of the Capuans; but he 543. 
moved that the Senate might not determine the affair, mg 8 
till it had obtained the conſent of the tribes; becauſe 242 2 
the Capuans, being Roman citizens, could not legally be ſulſhip. 
Judged by the Senate, without the approbation of the 
people. Accordingly, a Tribune of the commons was 
deſired to ſummon the eomitia by tribes; and requeſt 
them, to empower the Senate to pronounce ſentence on 
the Capuans. He complied. The comitia anſwered in 
that authoritative ſtile which ſhewed their ſovereignty : 
What the majority of the Senate now fitting, after 
© being ſworn, ſhall determine, that we will and com- 
mand.“ The Senate, thus authorized, pronounced 
Judgment ; and when the ſentence came to be executed, 
Campania was ſtript of all the monuments of it's 
grandeur ; Capua was no longer à city; it had neither 
Senate, Comitia, nor Magiſtrates of it's own; Rome ſent 
a Prefect thither annually, to preſerve order in the 
place, and to hear cauſes. Its former ſlothful and ef- 
feminate inhabitants were tranſplanted elſewhere, and 
ſucceeded by Roman colonies of laborious and induſtri- 
ous huſband men. + | 

And now the Conſuls applied themſelves wholly to z. B. 26. 
the preparations for the approaching campaign. Asc. 35. 
the navy wanted great repairs, and the public treaſury 
was exhauſted, they publiſhed an edict, ordering every 
man, according to his cenſus, to furniſh pay and pro- 
viſions for thirty days to a certain number of ſailors and 
rowers, agreeable to a precedent on the like occaſion. 
This falling heavy on the poorer citizens, already drained 
by taxes, ſince Hanmbal's invaſion, it had like to have 
cauſed an inſurrection, The people threatened to do 
themſelves juſtice, if the edict was not revoked in three 
days. In that time the Conſuls, to make matters ealy, 
propoſed in the Senate a method which gained them c. 36, 
great applauſe. They moved, that all the dignified per- 
ſons in the State, and the Senators, ſhould give a good 
example of zeal for the Republic, by voluntarily carry- 
ing into the treaſury their ſuperfluous gold, wes _ 

: 7 rals. 
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C. 39. 
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Y. of R. braſs. All preſent approved the motion; and the knights 
Beß . - and common citizens ſo readily followed the example 
209, of the Conſuls and Senators, that there was an emula- 
242 Con- tion who ſhould firſt enter their names in the regiſter of 
ſulſnip. the contributors. Thus were the Roman fleets recruit- 


ed; and Rome put into a condition to ſupport the war 
on all ſides. | 


# 


Liv.B.26. When Marcellus and Levinus ſet out for their pro- 


c. 37. vinces, there were in the town of Salapia in Apulia two 


men of great authority. Daſius and Blaſus; the latter 
was in the Roman intereſt, and had entered into a nego- 
ciation with the Conſul to betray the town to him. As 
this could not be done without Daſius's conſent, the trai- 
tor ventured to open his mind to him, and ſollicit his 
aſſiſtance, though he knew him to be a zealous Hanni- 
balit, Daſius immediately informed the Carthaginian of 
the affair, who thereupon cited both to appear before 
him. But the accuſer not being able to bring any proof 
to ſupport his charge, Hannibal imagined the accuſation 
to have proceeded entirely from jealouſy and hatred ; 
and would take no farther cognizance of it. After this, 
Blaſius gained over his collegue, and they took meaſures. 
together for the ſurrendry of the place. Marcellus on 
a ſudden appeared before it, and was admitted into the 
town ; and then the Cartbaginian garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted of 500 brave Numidian horſe, finding themſelves 
betrayed, reſolved to ſell their lives dear. They quit- 
ted their horſes, which were of no uſe to them, and 
fought on foot, till they were all killed except fifty, 
who yielded themſelves priſoners. This, if we may 
credit Livy, was ſo great a loſs to Hannibal, that in all 
the battles he afterwards fought in 1zaly, his cavalry 
never gained the ſuperiority over the enemy, as in for- 
mer engagements. 
The Caribaginian had ſtill hopes of taking the citadel 
of Tarentum, which he kept blocked up. On the other 
hand the Romans ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to ſupply the 
_ garriſon with proviſions : But this fleet, before it could 
enter the port, being obliged to come to an EA: 
„ Wit 
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them about $090 Carthaginian priſoners together with 3 


the Romans behaved thernſelves bravely, they were to- 
tally defeated, their camp taken, and the General, with 
eleven Legionary Tribunes lain in the engagement. 


So compleat a victory recovered the affairs and credit plur. life 
of Hannibal for ſome time, and greatly i the of Marcel. 


people at Rome, whoſe only hopes were now in Marcellus. 


This Conſul, knowing how much the people were terri- ak 


fied, wrote to the Senate in theſe terms; I am the 
ſame man that I was after the battle of Canue. I am 


_ © going to meet the ſame conqueror, and have reaſon 


to expect the ſame ſucceſs. The joy that now ſwells 
the mind of the Caribuginian will not be of long durati- 
oh.“ He then marched towards Hannibal, and came 
up with him near Numiſtro, in Bruttium. The Cartha- 


ginian did not decline a battle. Fhe engagement was 


bloody; and the night alone put an end to it. At ſun- 
riſing Marcellus offered lim battle again; but Hannibal 
would not accept the challenge. He decamped; and 
the Conſul followed him from place to place. So that 
theſe two Generals ſpent the reſt of the campaign, the 
one in ſeeking for an opportunity to come to a general 
acxion, the other in endeavouring to avoid it, and to 
draw his enemy into an ambuſh. 


In the mean time Fulvius Flaccus was buſy in manag- c. 3. 


ing the affairs of the Republic in Campania; and the 


Senate ordered a great quantity of corn to be bought up 


in Hetruria, and carried to the citadel of Tarentum. 

Two thouſand men were likewiſe commanded to the 

relief of the garriſon ; and this convoy had a happier 

paſſage thither than the laſt, _ 

' Prom the Conſul Levinus the Senate received news 
Vol. III. Ee 8 of 


of imitating the Conſul, without his abilities, drew near 2 C. 
to a city called Herdonea, in hopes to reduce it by Rica cr. 


3 e, 27. c. 1. 
or by treaty, but was ſurprized by Hannibal; and th 70 7. c. 1 


lus. Liv. B. 
C. 2. 
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V. of R. of the total reduction of Sicily. Agrigenium had long 

1 57 held out for the Carthaginians. Hanno had commanded 

Be l F C. there a numerous garriſon ; but having through jealouſy 

242 Con- diſobliged, and even broke, a brave Numidian officer, 

fulſhip. named Mutines, much eſteemed among his country men, 

and who having been ſent by Hannibal into Sicily, to 

ſupply the place of Hippocrates, had done the Cartha- 

ginians ſignal ſervice in that iſland, the proud African 

could not brook the affront. To revenge himſelf, he 

entered into a correſpondence with the Conſul ; and 

having engaged a body of the Numidians in the conſpi- 

racy, they opened one of the gates to the. Roman troops. 

Hanno, with Epicydes, and a few more officers eſcaped 

in a. ſmall veſſel; but the reſt of the garriſon were all 

cut in pieces. After this, twenty towns were betrayed 

into the hands of the Romans, ſix taken by force, and 

the reſt to the number of forty, ſurrendered voluntarily. 

Levinus, having ſettled all affairs in the iſland, (which 

from this time became the granary of Rome) received 

an order from the Senate, to return home, to hold the 

Comitia by centuries : For though Marcellus was nearer, 

| it was dangerous to interupt his-purſuit of Hannibal. 

| Livy, B. However, Levinus was hardly arrived, when he found 

27. c. 4. himſelf obliged to go back again, to take care of his 

province, an expreſs coming from Valerius Meſſala (who 

commanded a fleet in Sicily, and had been ravaging the 

coaſt of Africa) with an account that the Car thaginians 

were preparing a naval armament, to re- conquer Si- 

cily. | 

"The Senate haſtened the departure of Lævinus, and 

ordered him to name a dictator, to hold the Comitia for 

the new elections. The Conſul did not refuſe to obey; 

but that he might continue the longer in the ſupreme 

dignity, infiſted upon deferring the nomination till he 

ſhould arrive in Sicily; and he promiſed that he would | 

then name Meſſala But it being contrary to ancient 

cuſtom, for a Dictator to be named elſewhere than in 

Ttaly, the Conſcript Fathers paſs'd a decree, requiring 

Levinus before he left the city to petition the people to 

recommend a proper perſon for the Dictatorſnip, and 
28 1 an enjoining 


— 
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enjoining the Conſul to name that perſon ; and the de- Y: of R. 
cree provided alſo, that in caſe the Conſul refuſed to pe- 


tition, as before mentioned, the Prætor of Rome ſhould 


aſſembled them; and it was determined, that Q. Ful. 


wins Flaccus, then at Capua, ſhould be nominated Dicta- 


tor. But Levinus, the night before the holding of the 
Comitia, had ſet out for Sicily ſo that the Fathers were 
obliged to write to Marcellus to name the Dictator the 
people had recommended. Q. Fulvius, being thus rai- 
ſed to the DiCtatorſhip, name i P. Licinus Craſſus, the 


Pontifex Maximus, to be his General of horſe. 


CHA P. XXIX. TENTU YEAR of the war. 


Some of the Roman colonies refuſe to contribute to the ex- 


pences of the war. Marcellus is vanquiſhed by Hanni- 
bal; but the day following gains a viftory over bim. 


Fabius Cunctator gets poſſeſſion of Tarentum. 


; \ HE Dictator Fulvius, having artfully carried on ©: 6, 


his 1atrigues to promote his on election to the 
Conſulſhip, called together the Comitia, and was there 
named Conſul, with Fabius Maximus Cunctator, by the 
firſt Century which voted; and the reſt of the Centuries 
ſeemed inclined to the ſame choice. But two of the 
Tribunes interpoſed, alledging, * That it was dange- 
* rous to the conſtitution to allow a continuation of ma- 
« giſtracy in the ſame perſon; and to ſuffer Preſidents 
of the Comitia to pervert their authority to ſerve their 
private purpoſes ;' and they declared, that they would 
diſſolve the aſſembly if the Dictator did not deſiſt from 
his pretenſion. Fulviushowever juſtified the proceedings 
of the Comitia by a Jaw juſt made after the battle of 
Thraſymenus,allowing the people to chuſe the fame men 
to the Conſulſhip as often as they pleaſed, while the 


war ſhould laſt in Italy; and by the examples of Pophu- 


EE mius 


Be 


do it; and if he likewiſe refuſed, the Tribunes of the 242 8 
Commons ſhould bring the matter before the Comitia. ſulſhip. 

Lævinus was obſtinate, and forbade the Prætor to offer | 
. any petition to the people. Upon this the Tribunes 
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V. of R. nuus Metellus, and Fabius Maximus, who at different 
eZ? times being preſidents of the Comitia, had been elected 
203. Conſuls by the aſſemblies in which they preſided. After 
243 Con- ſome time ſpent in theſe diſputes, it was at length a- 
fulſhip. greed, that the matter ſhould be referred to the Senate. 
The Conſcript Fathers, pleaſed with the choice that had 
been made of two ſuch able Generals, declared, that 
neither the Dictatorſhip.nor Preſidentſhip of Fulvius 
. diſqualified him from being choſen Conſul. 

It was neceflary at this time to raiſe-recruits, and to 
fend ſome forces into Sicily in the place of two legions 
Liv. B 25. drawn from thence to ſerve in Zaly; but this affair had 
c 9. like to have occaſioned a rebellion, The Latines and 
allies of Rcme murmured at the continuation of a war, 
which drained their countries of their people and their 
wealth. Nay, twelve out of thirty Roman colonies. that 
had been planted in the provinces conquered by the 
Republic, abſolutely refuſed to furniſn their contingents, 
either of men or money; alledging that they really were 
not in a condition to do it. But the other eighteen 
complied, and declared themſelves ready to enlarge 
their quotas, if neceſſary. The agents of theſe faithful 
and affectionate colonies received the thanks of the 

Senate, and of the people in full Comitia. As for the 
twelve, it was thought proper, at this juncture, to fhew 
a contempt of them, and to neglect their contributions, 
rather than extort them by violence, which would 
probably throw theſe colonies into the Carthaginian in- 
tereſt. To ſupply the deficiency occaſioned by their 
refuſal, recourſe was had to mrs which had been 
long hoarded up in the exchequer. From the year 396 
the Republic had reſerved to herſelf the twentieth, part 
of the purchaſe money of every flave's freedom. The 
produce had been kept a a day of neceſſity, and 
was now firſt applied to the public uſe. It amounted 
to four thouſand pounds weight of gold, which was all 
_ diſtributed among the Generals for the expences of the 
war. The Cenſors allo requeſted of the Senate, that 
the territory of Campania, from which the old poſſeſſors 
had been driven, ſhould be diſpoſed of after the beſt 
| manner, 


Chap. XXIX. Second Punic War. 137 
manner, for the benefit of the public. Their petitiony of R. 
being referred to the people, the latter decreed, that 7 
thoſe vaſt plains, and fruitful hills, ſhould be farmed Bet FT "98 
out; and the rents paid into the public treaſury, _ 208, 


And now, the ſeaſon of the year, and the motions fut. 


of Hannibal, drew the Cynſuls from Rome. Pabius un- 


dertook to beſiege Tarentum, whilſt Fulvius and Mar- 
cellus were to oppoſe the enterprizes of the Carthaginian. 
Alarcellus thinking himſelf, of all the Roman Generals, Plut. Life 
tlie fitteſt mateh for Hannibal, marched out of his of Mar- 


_ winter quarters as ſoon as there was graſs in the fields, 77 


and came up with the enemy near Canufium in Apulia. oo 13 
The Curtbaginian retired, becauſe the country was o- 


pen and unfit for ambuſnes. Marcellus followed him, 


pitched his camp near him, and offered battle. Han- 


nibal would have avoided a general action, but was at 
length forced to it. The Noman attacked him as he 
was encamping ;' and the engagement laſted till night, 
without any advantage on either ſide. Next morning, 
as ſoon as it was light, Marcellus again drew out his 
forces; nor did Hannibal decline the challenge. He 
harangued his men, putting them in mind of Thraſy- 
menus and Cannæ, and exhorting them to repreſs the 
audacious temerity of their enemies, who would not 
permit them either to march or to encamp in quiet, 
or give them time to breathe or look about them. 
© The rifing ſun,” faid he, and the Roman army daily 


© appear to us at the fame inſtant, | Shall we bear this? 


*'One ſingle victory will free us from an importunate 
enemy that is more raſh' than formidable.“ The 
Carthagmian' ſoldiers thus animated by their General, 
and vexed at being continually haraſſed by the Romans, 
behaved themſelves with uncommon refoJution in the 
battle. Marcellus was now vanquiſhed, his whole army 
routed , he loſt two thouſand ſeven hundred men. 
Not being uſed to ſuffer theſe indignities, he ſhewed 
his reſentment, by bitterly-reproaching his troops with 
cowardice, They readily owned their fault, aſked par- 
don, and proteſted that they would expoſe themſelves to 


” # 


| 4ny danger he ſhould think fit, with a reſolution either 
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438 1 The RoMa x Hi STORY, Bock IV, 
v. of R 10 die or conquer. Prepare then,” replied the Gene · 


544 al, to perform your promiſes to-morrow, and to 


5 © merit the forgiveneſs you deſire.” Next morni 


243 Con- the legionaries were ready to march by break of day; 


fullkip. Marcellus declared that he would place in the firſt line 
thoſe manipuli which had behaved themſelves diſho- 
nourably; and he urged them all to exert themſelves 
in ſuch a manner as to wipe off their ſhame; * Let not 
© Rome," ſaid he, © be informed of yeſterday! s defeat. 
before ſhe hears of this day's victory.“ He then or: 
dered them to refreſh themſelves well with food, that 
their ſtrength might not fail; in caſe, the battle ſhould 
prove long, which done, he marched them out of the. 
camp, and formed them as uſual. Hannibal ſurprized 
at this unexpected challenge from the Roman General, 
F What!” cried he, we have to do then with a man 
* that can bear neither gcod nor bad mir When 
victorious he gives his enemy no repoſe, nor takes 
any himſelf when he is varquiſheg,' "Which ſaid” 
he gave orders for the trumpets to ſound, and drew 
his men out into the field. This battle was more ſharp 
than that of the day before. At length the Roma 
prevailed by driving the elephants, which n 
brought againſt them, back upon his own troops, 
Plut. Life For by this means the Carthaginians were thrown into 
-— ook the utmoſt confuſion; and two of thoſe great beaſts 
falling down juſt in the gate of their camp, ſtopped up 
the entrance of it; fo that the runaways were forced 
to make their way with difficulty over the ditch 
and rampart, which - occaſioned a great ſlaughter of 
Lie. B 27. them, Hannibal loft eight thouſand men. However, 
c. 14, 15. Marcellus bought his victory dear. Three thouſand of 
his legionaries were killed upon the ſpot, and almoſt 


all the reſt wounded ; he led his ſcattered forces to | 


Venufia, and could not take the field again, that cam- 
 paign*, Hannibal gere the night er his de- 
feat, 


77 Theſe battles of Mareellus, as ther « are told "i Ling, 5 nearly 
copied by Plutarch, have vefy much the air of a romance. Three 
general battles are fought i in three days time. In the firſt, victory 

inclines 


To 
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feat, retired into Brutium, raiſed the ſiege of Caulbnia, V. of R. 


and took the beſiegers priſoners. They conſiſted of 
8000 men beſides Brwtian deſerters, and had been Be 
ſent by Fabius upon that enterprize, under the conduct ; 


of the governor of Rhegium. About this time the Hrr-ſullhip. 


pint, and Lucani, and the Volcenſes ſubmitted to the 
Conſul Fukvius. Some of the Brutlians alſo ſent depu- 
ties to him, who were well received : But this negotia- 
tion had little ſucceſs, probably becauſe of the pre- 
ſence of Hannibal, Ts Fs on 
As for Fabius, who had undertaken the reduction of 
Tarentum, (in which Hannibal had placed a garriſon, 


conſiſting partly of his old troops, and partly of new _ 


levies raiſed among the Bruttians) while he was with 
all prudence making his preparations for the ſiege, a 
young Tarentine, who ſerved in his army, came and 
diſcovered to him a ſecret, which he thought might 
be of uſe in the preſent enterprize. He told the Ge- 
neral, * That he had a ſiſter in Tarentum, whoſe beau- 
ty had captivated the commander of the Bruttian 
troops there; that he believed he could gain over 
his ſiſter to the Roman intereſt ; and that, if ſo, ſhe 
could undoubtedly engage her lover in the ſame 
cauſe. Fabius thinking the project feaſible, ſuffered 
the young man to return to his native city, as a de- 
ſerter. The Tarentine conducted himſelf with ſo much 


GG. & 6 


art, that he ſoon gained his point. The fixth night %, |. 
after the attacks began, he returned to the Conſul, and of Fabius. 


informed him of his ſucceſs, and when and where the 
Bruttian officer, would be ready to let the Romans into 


inclines to neither ſide, in the ſecond, Hannibal is conqueror, and, 
in the third, Marcellus. And, what is as ſtrange, Marcellus when 
conqueror, was leſs able to keep the field than when he was van- 
quiſhed. He lay idle all the ſummer, (for which he was afterwards 
impeached) at Venuſia, while Hannibal maſter of the open as” 
continued his ravages in Italy. Vagante per Italiam Annibale, media 


eftate, Venuſiam, in tecta, milites abduxiſſet. Liv. B. 27. c. 20. It 
is alſo to be obſerved, that Polybius knew nothing of theſe Roman 
victories, for he expreſly tells us, that Hannibal was never van- 
quiſhed in any battle or engagement till that of Zama, Polyb, B. 


15. c. 11. and 16. 
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dence and bravery ; a conduct not ſuitable to his gene- 
ral character. 1 
Liv. B27. The riches found in this maritime city were, ac- 
c, 16. cording to Livy, immenſe: The Quæſtors received, 
for the public treaſury, eighty ſeven thouſand pounds 
*;812501, weight of gold; but Plutarch with more probability 
Arbuth. reckons the ſum at only three thouſand talents . As 
to the pictures and ſtatues, Fabius had not the taſte 
of Marcellus; and therefore, when he was aſked what 
he would have done with thoſe maſter-pieces of pain- 
ting and fculpture, he anſwered, let ys leave tq the 
Fareptines their angry Gods , alluding to the attitudes, 
Strabo, p. in which the Gods of Tarenium were repreſented : For 
1; B. after the Lacedemonjan manner, they had generally 
iny, B. x ; X O 
34, c. 79. {words in their hands, and were in fighting poſtures. 
Plut. Life Neverthelefs he carried to Rome a brazen coloſſus of 
of Fabius. Hercules, which had been caſt by the famous Ly/ippus ; 
and it was placed in the Capitol, with an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Fabius near it 
The unexpected news of the ſiege of Tarentum drew 
Hannibal from Bruttium. He marched night and day, 
and doybted not to come time enough to relieve it; 
and it wag with the greateſt aſtoniſnment he received 
the account, when within five miles of the city, of its 
being taken: Nay, hen, ſaid he, the Romans have 
their Hannibal % We have loft Tarentum by the ſame 
art that we toał it. However, that he might not ſeem 
to fly before the enemy, he did not immediately turn 
back, but encamped on the place where he heard the 
news. At length he marched to Metapontus, a city in 
his intereft, and there invented a ſtratagem, which had | 
like to have fatally deceived the cautious Fabius. He 
ſent two of the inhabitants with letters to the Conſul, 


from 


cd . 89 32 


— 
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from the chief men of the city, offering to deliver up V. of R. 


if he would promiſe an oblivion for what was paſt. 


the place, and the Carthaginign gariſon into his hands, - Se. 
ö f | Feu 208. 
Fabius, not ſuſpecting the cheat, fixed the day for his Con- 


march, and would have fallen into an ambuſh pre» ſulſhip. 


pared for him, if the Augurs and Haruſpices, who had L 27, 
probably better intelligence than the General, had not“ 5 


detained him in the camp, by declaring that the pre- 


ſages were all unfortunate. Hannibal, impatient of 
Fabius's delays, ſent new emiſſaries; but theſe being 
arreſted, and terrified by threatenings gf ſevere pu- 


CL FF "SO F 


_ niſhment, confeſſed the ſecret, 


CH AP. XXX. ELgvenTu YEAR of the War, 


The Conſul Marcellus /lain, and bis Collegue at the ſame 
tiqze mortally wouuded, = Fayaurable accounts fr em Sicily 
and from Greece, 233 


ARCELL Us had been accuſed, before the V. of R. 


Comitia, for inaction the laſt campaign; never- 45. 
theleis he way choſen Conſul for the new year, with #4 
T. Quinklius Criſpinus, When they had taken the field, 244 Con- 
the latter, ambitious of ſignalizing himſelf by the con- ſulſhip. 
queſt of ſome important place, caſt his eyes on Locri, 

2 maritime city of that part of South ah, now 
called Farther Calabria. But being afraid to engage 
with Hannibal, who advanced towards him, he poſt- 
poned his expedition, and haſtened to join his Collegue 
Marcellus. The two Conſuls, having conferred toge- 
ther, determined not to drop the enterprige upen Locri. 
They commanded Cincius, Admiral of the fleet ap- 
pointed to guard the coaſts of 7aly and Sicily, to inveſt 
the place by ſea, and at the ſame time ordered a body 
of troops, then in garriſon at Tarentum, to go and be- 
ſiege it by land: But theſe latter were ſurpriſed by 
Hannibal in their march, tg thouſand of them Killed, 


and twelve hundred taken priſoners, The Carthagine- 


an, however, declined a battle with the united ek” 
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. of the Conſuls; and watched for an opportunity to 
"deceive his enemies by artifice, 

Between his entrenchments, and thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, Was a little hill, from which either camp might 
be annoyed; and the Roman ſoldiers were equally ſur- 


Plus. Life priſed at Hannibals neglect of it, and impatient to take 


of Mar- 
1 
Liv. B 


C. 27, — 


poſſeſſion of it themſelves. They even murmured at 
_ their Generals not being fo quick as they would have 


/*them, to ſeize ſuch an advantageous poſt : Hereupon 
Marcellus and his Collegue, with'a guard of two hun- 
dred and twenty horſe, went to view the eminence. 
Hannibal had hid a detachment of Numidians in the 
cavities of the hill, and under the buſhes which cover- 
ed it. His deſign \ was to intercept thoſe of the Romans 
that ſhould ſtraggle from their camp. The Numidi- 
ans coming out of their ambuſh, ſurpriſed and ſur- 


rounded the two Conſuls and their guard ; and Mar- 


cellus, in the attempt to retreat, was killed. His ſon, 


hon and the other Conſul were e 


Hannibal, informed of ' Marcellus's death, went im- 


5 mediately to the place where the body lay, and, at 


the ſight of it, ſhewed no marks of joy, but ſeemed 


father to pity the misfortune of ſo great a man, who 
had fallen in a manner unworthy of him, Yet his firſt 


Liv. B. 27. 


F. 28. 


make a miſchievous uſe of the ring he had taken from 


care was to take off the ring, which the dead Conſul 
had on his finger, and with Which he uſed to ſeal his 


diſpatches. He then cauſed the body to be laid on 


a funeral pile, and burnt; and havigg gathered the 
aſhes into a filver urn, ſent thery to young Marcellus 
the ſon. 

The ſurviving Confil decamped the following night, 
retired to the neareſt mountains, and poſted himſelf 
on a ſteep aſcent, And fearing leſt Hannibal ſhould 


Marcellus, he diſpatched couriers to all the neighbour- 


ing cities, in the intereſt of Rome, to prevent. their be- 


ing deceived by letters, which might be ſent to them 
in Marcellus's name. By this prudent ſtep, Salapia in 
Apulia was preſerved : Nay, the inhabitants turned 
the artifice of the Car ag inian upon himſelf, He had 

ſent 
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ſens 2 Roman delerter with letters, as from Marcellus, v. of R. 
ve them notice that he wou d be there the next 1. K 
nigh, and that they ſhould prepare to receive him, Be 


The Salapians ſeemed to ſuffer themſelyes to be cheat- , Po i; ED 


ed, and admitted into the town fix hundred of Hanni - f ſulſhip. 
tal's men, (choſen; out of the Roman deſerters, that 
their language might not betray the 7 70 dut then 
on a ſudden, the inhabitants letting fall the Port. 
cullis, ſurpriſed. and flew thoſe who had entered, and 

with a ſhower. of darts from the ramparts drove back 
the reſt, 

This unluceelsfl edit did not ſo far diſcou 

rag Hannibal, as to hinder him from marchin to the 

relief of Locti, now inveſted by ſea_and land. And 
upon the firſt, appearance of his Numidian te the 
beſi gers were ſo terrified, that Cincius, the Admiral of 
the Roman fleet embarked 'the land forces on board his 
galleys, left all his machines behind him, and ſailed a- 
way for Rome. | 2 

In the mean time, Nuindiius, whoſe wounds were , iv. B. 2 
mortal, and who, having left his poſt in the moun- c. 29. * 
tains, was now with his army at Capua, ſent letters to 
the Senate, acquainting them with the death of his 
cCollegue, and that he Fimſelf was drawing near his 
end; and defiring that the Fathers Would ſend ſome 
perſons to him, of prudence and integrity, with whom 
he might intruſt the affairs of the Republic, .Accord- 
ingly three Senators were commiſſioned to receive hig 
laſt advices; and, at their requeſt, he nominated a 

dictator to hold the Comitia for the new elections. _ He 
named Z. Manlius Torquatus, 

The Romans during this unfortunate Sabel, re- 
ceived the agreeable news from Sicily that Valerius 12 
vinus, who commanded an bundle fail of ſhips, bad 
made a deſcent on. Africa, brought thence much booty, 
and afterwards defeated'a Cartbaginian fleet off Clypea, 
And the advices from the Pro-Conſul Sulpicius of the 
ſtate of affairs in Greece, were not unfavourable. The | 
Stolians had received aſſiſtance from Attalus King of 
Pergamus, and being alſo joined by a thouſand No- 


mans, 


443 


* 
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v. of R. mang, had ventured to march againſt Philio ; and 


nc thou gh he defeated them in two battſes, he could not 
2 ers e them to deſert the intereſt of Rome. He 
Con-B 0 alſo attacked the Roman army, while the Were 
ſul ip. . Pau 50s the cauntry about Corinth, and farced them a- 
oard their ſhips with Joſs, ; but Sulpicius being joined 
by the A toltans and Elzans, ſurprized the King near 

5, and gained ſome advantage over him. Next da 
Li, B. Philip hearing that Te country people were gathered 
7 6 30. rogethier at a fortreſs called Pyrgus, lin order to de · 
gras wry cattle, *which they ha ath iven thither as to a 
place of ſafety) he ſet u o ther took 4000 priſoners, 
c.3e. and 200006 cart] & of all 1 5 After this, he was ob- 


c. 33. lige to return 15 his own country, to put a ſtop to 


the 1 of the Dardans, which a report of his 


death had occaſioned; fo that Rome had no reaſon. to 


5 8110 the Laa g e to Join Han: 
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5 


r e are Clare at the JO of Addrubal, 


be brother of Hannibal, 4th an arniy from Spain. — 


A ſummary account of the 7 77 8 affairs in that roun- 


, Fron the t landing of ib Scipios fler, to. the 
Es al hung 5 0 6 OT 5 


br now 10 chere care * the Jute was to fil 

the * 1 Conſulſhips "with" rwo men who 
would 1 alto that imp lee char ge, at a time 
when, bene th e difficulties tt e had alread to firug- 
on: with, a new .and dreadful Rem Was eg tos 


waxds Reo from. the Alps. - For Aſdpubal, the biher 


995 Haunihal, ha deft Sparn with an army of 60900 men, 
oh 5 crofh In thoſe. mountains, in order to join him 
ne. WH of tal ly; Ffanger,, Wand Which none. could 

8 5 Are Gl 4 more threatging aſpect ro the 


Vid. vol. = Rane affairs n Spain haye* been Aided but 
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account of what paſfed in that country, while the Sci- 

pios commanded there, to the departure of rubal, 

is not eaſy to be formed out of the Hiſtorians and 
Geographers, Let the collection and obfervations, 

th by a judicious and able writer, ſupply the defect 
of the preſent work, in this particular. 1 

* The acts of theſe two brethren ¶ Publius and Cu. Sir Walter 
Scipio] in their province, were very great, and, as Raleigh's 
they are reported, ſomewhat marvellous. For they cart q 
continually prevailed in Spam againſt the Cartbugini- B. 5. c. 3. 
ans, whom they vanquiſhed in fo many battles, and 5. 14. 
withdrew from their alliance ſo many of the Spani- 
ards their confederates, that we have cauſe to wonder, 
how the enemy could fo often find means to repair 

his forces, and return ſtrong into the field. But as 

the Romans, by pretending to deliver the country 

from the tyranny of Carthage, might eaſily win unto 

their confederacy as many as were galled with the 
African yoke, and durſt adventure to' break it; ſo 

the antient reputation of the firſt conquerors might 

ferve to arm the natives againſt tlieſe invaders, and 

to reclaim thoſe that liad revolted unto the: Romans, 

were it only by the memory of ſuch ill faccefs, as 

the like rebellions in former times had found. Here- 

to may be added, the Carthayinian treaſure, which 

eaſily raiſed ſoldiers amongft thoſe valiant, but (in 

that age) poor and gold-thirſty nations. Neither was 

it of ſmall importance, that fo many of the Spaniards 

had their children, kinſmen and friends abroad with 
Hannibal in his 1:alian wars, or ſerving: the Cartha- 
ginians in Afﬀric And per-adventure, if we durſt 

be bold to fay it, the victortes of the Scibios were 
q © neither ſo many nor ſo great as they are ſet out by 
r * Livy. This we may be bold to fay, that the great 
© captain Fabius, or Livy in his perſon, mæketh an ob- 

n © jection unto, Scipio, which neither Nip nor Livy 
43 for him, doth anſwer; chat if Aſarubal were van- 
13 quiſhed, as Scipto would fay, by him in Spain, ſtrange 
it was, anck as Irttle to his Honour, as it had beer ex- 
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ed man ſhould invade Iiay. And indeed it is an in- 


K „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 


E „ „ a K „„ „ 6 


credible narration, that A/drubal, being incloſed on 
all ſides, and not knowing low to efcape out of bat- 


tle, ſave only by the ſteep deſcent of rocks, over a 


great river, that lay at his back, ran, away with all 
is money, elephants and broken troops, over Tagus, 


directly towards the, Pyrenees, and ſo toward taly , 


upon which he fell with more than threeſcore thou- 
ſand armed ſoldiers. Neither do I ſee how it hangs 


well together, that he choſe a piece of ground very 
defenſible, but moſt incommodious for his retreat, if 
he ſhould happen to be vanquiſhed ; and yet that he 


ſent all his money and elephants away before him, as 


not intending to abide the enemy, or how it could 


be true, that theſe his elephants being fo ſent before, 


could hinder the Romans (for ſo are they ſaid to have 


done in the laſt battle between him and S:tpin) from 
breaking into his camp. Wherefore we can no more 
than be ſorry, that all Carthaginian records of this 
war, and Spaniſh (if there were any) being utterly 


loſt, we can know no more thereof, than what it 


hath pleaſed the Romans to tell us; unto whom it 


were no wiſdom to give too much credit. In this 


regard, I will ſummarily run over the doings of the 
Sctpins in Spain; not greatly inſiſting on particulars, 
whereof there is no great certainty. 


N * 


Cn. Cornelius landed at Emporiæ, a haven town, not 


far within the Pyrenees, anos ſtill the name with 
little inflexion *. . That by the fame of his clemency 
he allured many nations to become ſubject unto 
Rome, as the ſtory begins of him, I could eaſily be- 
lieve, if I underſtood by what occaſion they had need 
to uſe his clemency, or he to give ſuch famous ex- 
ample thereof, being a mere ſtranger, and having no 


juriſdiction in the country. Yet it is certain that he 


was a man very courteous, and one that could well 
inſinuate himſelf into the love of the Barbarians ; 


among whom his dexterity in practice had the better 
ſucceſs, for that he ſeemed to have none other errand 


than ſetting them at hberty. This pretext _ 
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with ſome ; others were to be hired with money; and 

ſome he compelled to yield by force or fear; eſpeci- 

ally when he had won a battle againſt Hanno. Into all 

treaties of accord made with theſe people, likely it is 

that he remembered to inſert this article, which the 
Romans in their alliance never forgat unleſs in long 

times paſt, and when they dealt with the Carthagi- _ 
nians, or their ſuperiors, Majeftatem Populi Romani c. PP 
comiter conſervent, which is, as Tully interprets it, 
that they ſhould gently (or kindly) uphold the majeſly of 

the people of Rome. This was in appearance nothing 
troubleſome, yet :mplied in it indeed an obſcure co- 
venant of ſubjection. And in this reſpect it may be 

true that the Spaniards became dittonis Romane, of _ 
the Roman juriſdiclion; though hereafter they will ſay, Pohb. B.z. 
they had no ſuch meaning. That part of the coun-© 34. 
try wherein Scipio landed, was newly ſubdued by 


Hannibal in his paſſage towards Italy, and therefore 


the more eaſily ſhaken out of obedience : particular- 
ly the Bargufians. Hannibal.had found, at his coming 
among them, ſuch an apprehenſion of the Roman 


| ae as made him ſuſpect, that any light occa- 
1 


on would make them ſtart from the Cartbaginians. 
Wherefore he not only appointed Hanno Governor 
over them, as over the reſt of the province between 
Iberus and the Pyrenees, but made him alſo their 


Lord; that is (as I conceive it, for I don't think he 


gave the principality of their country to Hanno and 
his heirs) he made him not only Lieutenant General 
over them in matters of war, and things concerning 


the holding them in obedience to Carthage; but took 


from them all inferior officers of their on, leaving 
them to be governed by Hauno at his diſcretion. 


Theſe therefore had good cauſe to rejoice at the com- 


ing of Scipio, with whom others alſo, no doubt, found 
reaſons to join; it being the cuſtom. of all conquered 
nations, in hatred of their preſent Lords, to throw 
themſelves indiſcreetly into the protection of others, 
that many times prove worſe than the former. This 
bad affectionof this province would not ſuffer Hanno to 

temporize. 
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temporize. Ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe 
Hannibal had left unto him; beſides which, it is like, 
that ſome forces he was able to raiſe out of his pro- 
vinee. Therefore he adventured a bartle with Scipio; 

wherein he was overthrown and taken. Following 
this victory, Scipio beſieged Cifſa; a tun hard by, 
and won it. But Aſarubal, having paſſed Merus, and 
coming too late to the relief of Hanno, with 8800 
foot and 1000 horſe, fell upon the Roman ſex forces, 
that lay not far from Tarracon, whom he found care- 
leſs as after a victory, roving abroad in the country; 
and with great ſlaughter drove them aboard their 
ſhips: This done, he ran up into the country, where 
he withdrew the lergeres from the Roman party, 
though they had given hoſtages to Soipio. Scipio in 
the mean ſeaſon was gone to vifie and aid his fleet: 
where having ſet things in order, he returfied back, 
and made towards Afdrubal, who'durſt not abide his 
eomling, but withdrew himſelf again over the Iberus. 
So the Ilergetes were compelled by foree, having loft 
Athanag1ia, their chief city, to pay a fine to the Ro- 
mans, and increaſe the number of their hoſtages. 
The. Auſetani likewiſe, eonfederates of the Caribagi- 
mans, were beſieged in their chief town, which they 
defended thirty days; hoping, in vain, that the ſharp 
winter, and great abundanee of ſnow thatfell; would 
have made the Romans diſlodge. But they were fain 
at length to yield, and for their obſtinacy they 
ere amerced twenty talents of ſilver. During the 
ſiege, the Lacetani eame to help their diſtreſſed neigh- 
bours, and were beaten home by Seipio, leaving 
12000 of their company dead behind them. I can- 
not but wonder how theſe Lacetani, that are ſaid to 
be the firſt which embraced the friendſhip of Scipio, 
ſhould, without any eauſe remembered, eas de 
thaginian on the ſudden, in the next news we heat of 
them. As alſo it is ſtrange, that all the ſea coaſt 


Polybius ſays nothing of the rebellion of the Jlergeres, Auſetani, 
or Lacetani: The Hiſtorian follows Livy, - | 


© northward 
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northward of HBerus, having lately become volunta= 
rily ditionis Romane, ſubjef unto Rome, ſhould, in con- 
tinuance of the ſtory, after a few lines, hold war a- 
gainſt Scipio, without any reſiſtance of the Carthagini- 
ans. Neither can I believe, that Aſdrubal, as it were 


by a charm, ſtirred up the _ergetes, making them 
lay aſide all care of their hoſtages, and take arms in 
his quarrel; whilſt himſelf had not the daring toſtand 
againſt Scipio, but ran away, and ſaved himſelf beyond 
the Iberus. Philinus perhaps, or forme Caritbaginian 
writer, would have told it thus: that Scipio adven- 
turing too far into the country, was beaten by A/dru- 


bal back to his ſhips, whence he durſt not ſtir until 


winter came on: at what time the Carthaginian re- 
turned to the heart of his province, leaving ſome few 
garriſons to defend thoſe places, that after Scipio won, 
by returning upon them, unlooked for, through a 
deep ſnow. As for the Lacetani, ergetes and the reſt, 
we may reaſonably think, that they ſought their own 


benefit; helping themſelves one while by the Romans 


againſt the Carthaginians, and contrariwiſe, upon ſenſe 
N e received, or apprehenſion of more grievous 
tyranny, under which they feared to be brought by 
theſe new maſters, hearkening again unto the com- 
fortable promiſes of thoſe that had ruled them before. 
For that it was their intent to live under their own 
country laws, and not under governors ſent from 
Rome or Carthage, their demeanour in all ages follow- 
ing may teſtify ; even from henceforth unto the days 
of Auguſtus Cz/ar, till when they were never throughly 
conquered, _ | 

* The year following this, Cu. Scipio had a victory 
againſt the Caribaginians in fight at ſea; or rather 


V. N. 
536. 


came upon them unlook'd for, while they rode at 


anchor, moſt of their men being on ſhore. All their 


Polyb. B. 


ſhips that ran not too far on ground he took; and 4. c. 95. 
thereby grew maſter of the whole coaſt, landing at Liv. B. 22. 


pleaſure, and doing great hurt in all places that were 
not well defended: After this victory above a hun- 
dred and twenty nations, cr petty eſtates in Spain, 
Vol. III. | are 


C. 20. 
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© are fajd to have ſubmitted themſelves unto the Ro- 
© mans, or given hoſtages: whereby A/drubal was com- 
< pelled to fly into the utmoſt corners of the land, and 
© hide himſelf in Luſſuania. Yet it follows, that the 


* Thergetes did again rebel, that A/drubal hereupon came 


over Iberus: and that Scipio (though having eafily 
© vanquiſhed the 7ergetes) went not forth to meet him, 
© but ſtirred up agaiuſt him, the Cæltiberians, that lately 
* were become his ſubhjects, and had given him hoſ- 
tages. Theſe took from the Carthaginian three 
© towns, and vanquiſhed him in two. 552 5 wherein 
they flew 15000 of his men, and took 4000 priſoners. 
Then arrived P. Scipio with a ſupply [of 8000 men 
and a fleet of thirty galleys ;] and henceforward the 
* two brethren jointly adminiftered the buſineſs in 
© Spar. et EOS 

* The Caribaginians being occupied in the Celliberian 


© war; the two Scipios did baud. cunfanter, without 


* both fear and doubt, paſs over Merus, and beſieged ? Sa- 
<© guntum. Little cauſe of doubt had they, if Cneius had 
© already fubdued many nations beyond it, and among 
many others the fame Celtiberians, who with their 
| © proper forces were able to vanquiſh Aſdrubal. Boſtar, 
the Governor of Saguntum, a fimple man, ſuffered 
* himſelf [as has been before related, p. 331. ] to be 
* perſuaded by one Abelox, a Spaniard, that the only 
* way to get the favour and hearty good will of the 
country, was by freely reſtoring unto them their hoſ- 
tages, as reſting without any pledge aſſured of their 
© faith : But the crafty Spaniard, being truſted with 
this meſlage, and reſtitution of the hoſtages, carried 
© them all to the Roman Generals; perſuading them, 


as he had done Byfar, to make the liberality their 


Neither Livy nor Polybius ſay that Saguntum was beſieged. The 
Romans feem to have deſigned it, but winter coming on, hindered 
them. Saguntum pergunt ire . defectionom omnes [ Hiſpani] ſpectare, 
armaque ex templo mota forent, ni hiems—interveniſſet. Liv. B 22. 


c. 22. Saguntinorum urbi appropinquarunt, 5 millia ab oppida—caſtra 


faciunt.—YDuia autem inſtabat hyems, utrique [ Rom. & Hiſpani] in hy- 
ber na, ſuos exercitus dimiſerunt. Polyb. L. 3. c. 97, 99. Claud trad. 
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Chap. XXXI. Second Punic Mar. 
own. Hereby the Romans purchaſed much love if 


the tale were true; and if it were not rather true, as 


afterward, and ere this, we find, that all the Spauiſb 


hoſtages were left in new Carthage. I am weary of 
rehearſing ſo many particularities, whereof I can be- 
tieve ſo few. But ſince we find no better certainties, 
we muſt content ourfelves with theſe. 


The year. following was like unto this: Aſdrubal V. of 
muſt be beaten again. The two Scipios divide their 337. 


forces: Cneius makes war by land, Publius by ſea. 
Aſdrubal with much labour and entreaty hath gotten 
4000 foot and 500 horſe out of Afric. He repairs his 
fleet, and provides every way to make reſiſtance. But 
all his chief ſeamen and maſters of his ſhips revolt 
unto the Romans, becauſe they had been chidden the 
laſt year for their negligence, which had betrayed the 
navy. The revolt of theſe ſhip-maſters animates to 
rebellion the Carpefians or Carpetani, an in-land people, 
about Toledo, in the very center of Spain. Theſe do 
much miſchief, fo that Aſdrubal is fain to make a 
journey to them. His ſudden coming cuts off ſome 
of them that were found ſcattered abroad in the 
fields. But they making head, ſo valiantly affail him, 
that they drive him, for very fear, to encamp himſelf 
ſtrongly on a high piece of ground, whence he dares 


not come forth to give them battle. So they take a 


town by force, wherein he had laid up all his provi- 
ſions, and ſhortly make themfelves maſters of the 
country round about. This good ſucceſs breeds ne- 
gligence, for which they dearly pay. Aſdrubal comes 
upon them, takes them unprepared, beats them, kills 
the moſt of them, and difperſeth the reſt ; ſo that the 


whole nation yieldeth to him the next day. Then 


come directions from Carthage, that Aſdrubal ſhould 
lead his army forth into Haly; which We may won- 
der why the Carthagimans would appoint him to do, 
if they had been informed by his letters in what hard 
caſe he was, and had fo weakly ſupplied him, as is 
ſhewed before, But thus we find it reported, and that 
upon the very rumour of his journey, almoſt all Spain 
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.* was ready to fall to the Romans. Aſdrubal therefore 


ſends word preſently to Carthage, that this muſt not 
be fo; or if they will needs have it fo, that then they 
muſt ſend him a ſuceeſſor, and well attended with a 


ſtrong army, which to employ they ſhould find work 


more than enough, ſuch notable men were the Roman 
Generals. But the Senate of Carthage is not much 


moved with this excuſe. A/drubal muſt needs. be 


gone: Himilco with ſuch forces as are thought expe- 


dient for the ſervice, both by land and ſea, is ſent to 


take the charge of Spain. Wherefore A/drubal hath 


now no more to do than to: furniſh himſelf with 


ſtore of money, that he might have wherewithal to 


win the friendſhip of the Gauls, through whoſe countries 


he muſt paſs, as Hannibal had done before him. The 
Carthagintans were greatly to blame for not remem- 
bering to eaſe him of his care. But ſince it can be no 
better, he lays great impoſitions upon all the Spaniards 
his ſubjects; and having gotten together as much trea- 
ſure as he could, onward he marched toward Herus. 
The Scipios, hearing theſe news, are careful how to 
arreſt him on the way. They beſiege Hera (ſo called 
of the river's name running by it) the richeſt town 
in all thoſe quarters, that was confederate with A/dru- 
bal, who thereupon ſteps aſide to relieve it. The 
Romans meet him, and fight a battle with him, which 
they win the more eaſily, for that the Spanzards, his 


- followers, had rather be vanquiſhed at home, than 


get the victory, and afterwards be haled into Haly. 
Great numbers are flain, and few ſhould have eſcaped, 
but that the Spamards run away ere the battles were 
fully joined. Their camp the Romans take and ſpoil, 
whereby (queſtionleſs) they are marvelouſly enriched ; 
all the money that could be raked together in Spain 
being carried along in this Italian expedition. This 
day's event joins all Spain to the Remans, if any part 
of the country ſtood in doubt before; and puts 4/dru- 
bal fo far from all thought of travelling into Italy, that 
it leaves him ſmall hope of keeping himſelf ſafe in 
Spain. Of theſe exploits advertiſement is fent to 
| | | * Rome, 
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Nome, and letters to the Senate from P. and Cy, Scipio, V. of R. 
whereof the contents are, that they have neither mo- 537%. 
"ney, apparrel, nor bread, wherewith to ſuſtain their dee page 
army and fleet; that all is wanting; ſo as unleſs they "ed 
may be ſupplied from Rome, they can neither hold 
their forces together, nor tarry any longer in the pro- 
- vince. Theſe letters come to Rome in an evil ſeaſon, 
the ſtate being ſcarcely able after the loſs at Canne, 
to help itſelf at home. Yet relief is ſent. At the 
coming of this ſupply, the two Scrpros purſue Aſdrubal, See p. 38. 
and hunt him out of his lurking holes. What elſe V. of R. 
can we think that remember the laſt news of him, and 338. 
how fearfully he miſtruſted hisown ſafety ? They find 
him., and Mago and Hamilcar, the fon of Bomilcar, 
with an army of threeſcore thouſand men, beſieging 
- Hiturgi* (which the learned Ortelius and others pro- 
bably conjecture to have ſtood where Carinnena is now, 

in. the kingdom of Arragon; for there was /lliturgia*, 
afterwards called Forum Fulii, quite anotker way) a 
town of the 7lergeres, their neareſt neighbours, for 

having revolted to the Romans, The town is greatly 
diſtreſſed ; but moſt of all for want of victuals. The 
Romans therefore break through between the enemy's 
camps, with terrible ſlaughter of all that reſiſt them; 
and having victualed the place, encouraged the town(+ 
men to defend their walls as ſtoutly as they ſhould 

anon behold FE fighting manfully with the beſiegers 
in their behalf. So they iſſue forth, about ſixteen 
thouſand againſt three ſcore thouſand, and killing more 
of the enemies than themſelves were in number, drove 
all the three Carthaginian commanders every one out 
of his quarter, and took that day, beſides: priſoners 
and other booty, fifty and eight enſigns. | 

The Cartbaginian army, being thus beaten from 
„Alinugi, fall upon Incibili, that ſtood a little ſouthward 


X * 


* Father Roni (B 29. p. 208. Note 6.) and Cellarius (Vol. I. 
p. 69.) ſeem rightly to have placed /liturgi on the river Bætis, 
near Caſtulo. But that the Carthaginians ſhould after being beaten 
thence, go and lay ſiege to Incibili, which ſtood where Sir V. Ra- 
ſeigb places it, is not eaſy to be credited. | | T0 
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F. of R. from the mouth of Jherus, The Spaniards are blamed: 


538. as too greedy of earning money by war, for thus re- 
-  * 1nforcog the broken Cartbaginians. But it may be 
wondered whence the Carthaginians had money to 
pay them; ſince A/drubal was lately driven to poll 


* when his camp was taken after the battle by Iera. 
How ſoever it happens, the Carthaginians (according to 
their cuſtom) are beaten again at Iucibili, where there 


© beſides! two and forty enſigns, and nine elephants. 

After this (in a manner) all the people of Spain fell 

from them unto the Romans. Thus could Fabius, 
Halerius Antias, or ſome other hiſtorian, to whom Livy. 

gave credit, conquer all Spain twice in one Jer 
Liv, B. 24. by winning famous victories, whereof theſe gopd Cap- 
b. 41. * tains P. and Cy. Scipio perhaps were not aware. 
Y. of R. The Romans notwithſtanding this large acceſs of 
539 * dominion, winter on their own ſide of Iberus. In the 
* beginning of the next year, great armies of the Spani- 
* ards riſe againſt 4/drubal, and are overthrown by 
* him. P. Scipio, to help theſe his friends, is forced to 


© a place in the, mid- way between new Carthage and. 
* Saguurym, Publius Scipio encampeth; and ſtores the 
place with victuals, being ſtrong and defenſible; as 


country round about is too full of enemies: The 
Caribaginian horſe have charged the. Romans in their 
march, and are gone off clear; falling alſo upon ſome 
* ſtraglers, or ſuch as lagged behind their fellows in 
march, they have gut off two thouſand of them. 
Hereupon it is thought behoveful to retire unto ſome 
place more aſſured. So Publius withdraws himſelf 


Fot twice in the {ame year according ta Lig. 


| I Roville (not. 54. p. 238. B. 29.) fays it is the ſame with Hateria, 
| which he and Cellarius, V. J. p. 103. place at the head of the Sucre, 


. . | eng 


* the country, wanting money of his own ; and being 
beaten in his journey, hag loſt his wealthy carriages, 


\* were of them above I 2000 ſlain and above 3000 taken, 


* make great haſte over the river. At + Caſtrum Alium, 


* intending to make it his ſeat for a while. But the 
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* unto * Mons Viftorie , that riſing fomewhat eaſtward v. of R. 


from Incibili, overlooketh the ſouthren outlet of 1he- 
« 71. Thither the Carthaginians purſue him. His 
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© brother, Cneius repairs unto him; and Aſdrubal, the 


ſon of Giſco, with a full army, arrives to help his 
* companions... As they lie thus near encamped toge- 


| 


to view the places thereabouts, is diſcovered by the 
enemies, who are like to take him, but that he with- 
draws himſelf to a high piece of ground; where they 
beſiege him, until his brother Caeius fetched him off. 
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city of Spain, whence Hannibal had taken him a 
wife, joineth with the Romans, though being far diſ- 
tant from them, and ſeated on the head of the river 
Beztis, Nevertheleſs the Carthaginians paſs over Jhe- 
rus, to befiege Iliuurgi again, wherein . a Ro- 


W 
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may juſtly wonder what ſhould move them to ne- 
glect the rebellion of Caſtulo, yea and the Roman 
army lying ſo cloſe by them, and to ſeek adventures 
farther off, in that very place, wherein they had been 
ſo grievouſly beaten the year before. But thither 
they go; and thither follows them Cneius Scipio with 
one legion; who enters the town by force, breaks 
out upon them the next day, and in two battles kills 
above twelve thouſand, and takes more thana thouſand 
of them priſoners, with ſix and thirty enſigns. This 
victory (doubtleſs) is remarkable, conſidering that the 
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beſiege Bigerra, but the ſiege is alſo raiſed by Cn, 


ther, P. Scipia, with ſome light armed, going cloſely - 


After this. (but I know not why) + Caſtulo, a great 


man garriſoa ; hoping to take it by famine. We 


greateſt Roman legion at this time conſiſted of no 
more than 5000 men. The vanquiſhed Carthaginians 


1 5 According to Rouille, lic. cit. note 56. this hill was part of 


mount Oroſpeda, between the Sucro and the Anas, But then Publius 
inſtead of retiring was adyancing farther into the country. | 
+ Caftulois upon the Betis, not far from Oreſpeda. 


8 Bigerra, according to Rauillẽ (who follows Ptolemy) and Cellar, | 


V. 1. p. 108. ſtood in the country of the Baſtetani, a people in the 
eaſt part of ac. . | 


Scipio. 
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ef R“ Scipio. Thence the Carthaginians remove to f Mun- 


$39- 


uri on the Betis, but nearer the ſœa. Cellar. V. 1. p. 75. 


da, where the Romans are ſoon at their heels. There 
is a great battle fought, that laſteth four hours, where- 
in the Romans got a notable victory; and a more no- 
table would have gotten had not Cu. Scipio been 
wounded. Thirty nine elephants are killed, and 
twelve thouſand men; threethouſ and priſoners taken, 
and ſeven and fifty enſigns. The Cartbaginians fly 
to Auringesl, and the Romans purſue them. Cu. Scipio 
in a litter is carried into the field, and vanquiſhes the 
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them as before; good cauſe why, for there are fewer 
of them left to fight. Notwithſtanding all thefe over- 
throws, the Spamards, a people framed even by nature 
© to ſet war on foot, quickly fill up the broken troops 
© of Afdrubal, who having alſo hired ſome of the 
Gault, adventures once more to try his fortune with 
the Romans. But he is beaten again, and loſeth eight 
victories, the Romans are even aſhamed to leave Sa- 
untum enthralled unto the Carthaginians, ſince, in be- 
half of that city, they had at firſt entered into this 
war. And well may we think it ſtrange, that they 
had not recovered it long before, ſince we may re- 
member, that, long before this, they had won all the 
country once and again. But it muſt not be forgot- 
ten, that they had ere now beſieged Saguntum; and 
© were fain (as appears) to go their way without it: So 
<as that they need not to bluſh for having ſo long for- 
«' borne to do that, which ere now they had attempted, 
© but were unable to perform. At the preſent they 
vin Saguntum, and reſtore the poſſeſſion thereof unto 
© ſuch of the poor diſperſed citizens as they can find 
out. They alſo waſte and deſtroy the country of the 
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_ +. Munda, Cellar. p. 3. places near the ſea, not far from the 
Stteights of Gibraltar. | e BAER 
According to Cellarius, Aurinx, or Oringi, is not far from Illi. 
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Carthagmians again, but kills not half ſo many of 


thouſand of his men, beſides priſoners, elephants, 
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* Turdetani, that had miniſtred unto Hannibal matter T. of K. 


of quarrel againſt the Saguntines, This laſt action 
* (queſtionleſs) was much to their honour ; and where- 
in we may be aſſured, that the Carthaginians would 
have diſturbed them if they had been able. 
But - overlooking now this long continuance of 
great victories, which the Romans have gotten in Spain, 
© other print or token of all their brave exploits, we can 
* perceive none, than this recovery of Sagunium, except- 
ing the ſtopping of Aſdrubal's Journey, which was in- 
deed of the greateſt importance, but appertaining to 
their own defence. For they have landed at Emporiæ, 
* an haven town, built and peopled by a colony of the 
Pzhocæans, kin to the Maſjilians, friends to the Romans. 


* They have eaſily won to their party, loſt, recovered, 


and loſt again ſome petty bordering nations of the 
Spaniards, that are carried one while by perſuaſion, 
* other-whiles by force, and ſometimes by their own 
© unſettled paſſions ; and now finally they have won a 
town, whereof the Carthaginians held entire poſſeſſion, 
© who had routed out the old inhabitants» Wherefore 
# we may eaſily believe, that when they took Saguntum 
(if they took it not by ſurpriſe ; which is to be ſuſ- 
pected, ſince in this action we find no particulars re- 
* membered, as when the ſame place was taken by 
* Hannibal) they had gotten the better of their enemies 
in ſome notable fight, In like ſort alſo muſt we think 
* that all thoſe battles lately remembered, after every 
one of which A/drubal ſat down before ſome place that 
had rebelled, or ſeemed ready to rebel, were proſpe- 
* rous unto the Carthaginians, For it is not the 
* cuſtom of armies vanquiſhed, to carry the war from 
© town to town, and beleaguer cities of their enemies; 
© but to fortify themſelves within their own places 
© of ſtrength, and therein to attend the leyy ap arri- 
* val of new ſupplies. And ſurely if the Romans had been 


* abſolute maſtersof the field, when they won Saguntum, Y- 
they would not have conſumed a whole year follow- Z B. 
* ing in practiſing only with the Celtiberians, the next c. 


t adjoining people. Yet made they this little leſs than 
; ” | two 


of R. 
B. 24. 
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N of R. two years buſineſs. Of theſe Celtiberians we hear 
before, that they have yielded up themſelves unto 
the Romans; for ſecurity of their faith given hoſtages 
to Scipio, and, at bis appointment, made war againſt. 
the Carthaginians, with their proper forces. Where- 


fore it is ſtrange, that they are now thus hardly 
wrought, and not withoutexpreſs condition of a great 


in thoſe days it were the Reman cuſtom, or rather 


tered their camp,. an ho 


ge of that people from. 
whom he came, . 


* The Celtiberians at length, hired with great re- 
' wards, ſend an army of thirty thouſand men to help. 
Liv. B. a5. the Romans, out of which three hundred », the 


* fitteſt, are choſen and carried into ly, there to deal 
with their countrymen, that follow Hannibal in his 
wars. But if any of. theſe three hundred © return, 
back into Spain, it is to be feared that he brings with, 
him ſuch news of the riches and welfare of Hannibals 
men, that all his fellows at home are the leſs un- 
willing to follow Aſdrubal, when he ſhall next have a 
deſire to lead them into Haly. Hereof we find more 
than probability when theſe mercenary Celtiberians. 
meet the Cartbaginian army in the field. The two 
Scipios, preſuming on this acceſs of ſtrength, divide 
their forces, and Zck out the enemies, who. lye not 
far off with three armies. . A/drubal the ſon of Ha- 
milcar is neareſt at hand, even among the Celtiberians, 
at! Anitorgis. With him Cu. Scipio doubts not = 

© | © take 
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> Livy does not ſay theſe 300 were Celtiberians, nobiliffimes Hi 5 


panos 300. 1. 24. c. 49. : 


© Theſe zoo were ſent into Italy the year before the ſiege of Ca- 


pa, and three years after the battle of Canne. It may therefore 


be queſtioned, whether Hannibal's ſoldiers were ſo rich as Sir Wal- 
ter repreſents. | V . NY 8 
4 It is not agreed where Anitorgis ſtood, Rouillẽ places it near the 
Inas (n. 24. p. 286. B. 31.) Cellar. V. 1. p. 77. ſeems to to think - the 
Þ ame 


ſum, hired to ſerve in the Roman camp. How this. 
may hold together I cannot perceive, unleſs perhaps 


the cuſtom of ſome bad author, whom Livy fol- 
lows, to call every pal a or ſtraggler, that en- 
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take good order: but the fear is, that this one part V. of R. 
of the. Carthagiman forces being deſtroyed, a 341 
and the ſon ol Gi/ca, hearing the news, will make 
_ © uſeof their diſtance, which is five days march, and 
* by running into the fartheſt, parts of the country, 
* ſave themſelves from being overtaken. Publius theres 
fore muſt make the mare haſte, and take with him 
the better ſoldiers, that is two. parts of the old Ro- 
man army; leaving the third part, and all the Celii- 
berians, to his brother. He that hath the longer 
journey to make, comes ſomewhat the ſoaner to his 
life's end. Mago and Aſdrubal the ſon of Ciſca are 
not ſtudying how. to run away; They: ind no ſuch 
neceflity. They join their forces together, meet 
with Publius Scipin, and lay at him ſo hardly, that 
he is driven to keep himſelf gloſe within his trenches, 
wherein he thinks himſelf nat well aſſured. Eſpeci- 
ally he is vexed by Maſiniſſa, Prince of the Maſſylir, 
Numidians bordering upon Mauritania, in the region. 
now called Tremizen , to whom the chief honour of 
this ſervice is aſcribed, for that he hecomes afterwards. 
confederate with the Romans, In this dangerous caſe. 
Publius Scipia gets intelligence that Indihilis, a Spauiſb 
Prince, is coming with 7.509 of the Suefſetanis* ta join 
with his enemies, Fearing therefore to be ſtrait ſhut 
up and heſieged, he iſſues forth by night, to meet 
with Indililis upon the way; leaving 7. Fantzjus his 
* lieutenant, with a ſmall company to defend the camp. 
He meets with {ndibihs, hut is not able, according to 
* his hope, to defeat him at the firſt encauuter. The 
fight continues ſa long, that the Numudian horſe ap- 
pear (whom he thought to have been ignorant of his 
* departure) and fall upon the Romans on all ſides: 
Neither are the Caribuaginiaus far behind, but come 


ſame with Cxniſtorgis, which Strabs calls a town of the Celtice, but 
which Appian places in Lufitania, The Anitorgis here mentioned 
by Livy, muſt have been near the Berus; for, according to him, 

Publius Scipid s camp, which Fonteius and Marcivs poſſeſſed after the 
General's death, was near that river. - | | 


* The Sueſſetani were a people on the north, fide of | the ers 
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1. of” R. ſo faſt upon him in rear, that Publius Scipio, uncer- 
5. - © tain which way to turn, yet fighting and animating 
his men, where need moſt requireth, is ſtruck through 
* with a lance, and ſlain; very few of his army eſcap- 
ing the ſame deftiny, through benefit of the dark 
night. The like end hath OCieius Scipio within nine 
and twenty days after. At his meeting with A/dru- 
© bal, the Celtiberian mercenaries all forſake him, pre- 
* tending that they had ar in their own country. If 
* Anitorgts where A/qrubal then lay, were, as Ortelius 
following Beuterus takes it, a Celitberian town, this 
* was no vain pretence, but an apparent truth. But 
Ve may juftly believe that they were won by Aſdrubal. 
* and eaſily perſuaded to take as much money for not 
fighting, as they ſhould have had for hazarding their 
* lives. Cneius Scipio therefore being unable to ſtay 
them, and no'leſs unable without their help either 
© to reſiſt the enemy, or to join with his brother, 
* maketh a very violent retreat; herein only differing 
* from plain flight, that he keeps his men together. 
© Aſarttbal preſſeth hard upon him; and Mage, with 
* Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſto, having made an end of 
* Publius, haſten to diſparch his brother after him, 
* Scrpro ſteals from them all by right; but is overtaken 
© the next day by their horſe, and arreſted in an open 
place, of hard ſtony ground, where grows not fo 
much as a ſhrub, unfit for defence of his legions a= 
© painſt ſuch enemies; 'Yet a little hill he finds of eaſy 
© aſcent on. every fide, which he takes for want of a 
more commodiops place, and fortifies it with pack- 
* ſaddles, for default of a better palliſado. Theſe weak 
* defences the Cartbaginians ſoon tear in ſunder*f, and 
breaking in on all hands, leave very few of them a- 
* live, that ſaving themfelves, I know not how, within 
ſome woods adjoining, eſcape unto T. Fonleius, whom 
Publius had left in his camp, as is before ſaid. It is a 
terrible overthrow, they ſay, out of which no man 
eſcapes. Vet how they that were thus hemmed in on 
f Livy ſays it coſt them a great deal of trouble, and they were a 


Jong while about it. B. 25. c. 36. 
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every ſide, in ſo bare a ground as afforded not a ſhrub V. of R. 
to cover them, could break out and ſhrowd them- 54": 
ſelves within woods adjoining, I ſhould much won- 
der, did not a greater miracle following call away 
mine attention. T. Fonteius is in Publius Scipio's camp 
on the north ſide of Iberus, fearful (as may be ſup- 
poſed) of his own life, ſince his General, with two 
| Furt of the Roman army, had little hope to remain 
ong ſafe within it. Thither comes L. Marcius, a 
young Roman gentleman of a notable. ſpirit ; who 
having gathered together the ſcattered ſoldiers, and 
drawn ſome companies out of their garriſons, makes 
a pretty army. The ſoldiers being to chooſe a- Ge- 
neral by moſt voices, prefer this L. Marcius before 
Fonteius the lieutenant, as well they may. For A 
drubal the ſon of Gr/co coming upon them, this L. 
Marcius ſo encourageth his men (fondly weeping 
when he led them forth, upon remembrance of their 
more honourable Generals lately ſlain) and admoniſh- 
eth them to their preſent neceſlity, that he beats the 
Carthagimans into their trenches. A notable victory 
perhaps he might have gotten, but that he wiſely 
ſounds the retreat, reſerving the fury of his ſoldiers 
to a greater occaſion. The Carthaginians are at firſt 
amazed, and wonder whence this boldneſs grows, in 
enemies lately vanquiſhed, and now again little better 
than taken. But when they ſee that the Roman dares 
not follow his advantage, they return to their for- 
mer ſecurity, and, utterly deſpiſing him, ſet neither 
corps de garde nor centinel, but reſt ſecure, as if no 
enemy were near. Marcius therefore animates his 
ſoldiers with lively words, and tells them that there is 
no adventure more ſafe, than that which is furtheſt 
from ſuſpicion of being undertaken. They are ſoon 
perſuaded to follow him in any deſperate piece of ſer- 
vice. So he leads them forth by night, and ſteals 
upon the camp of Aſarubal; where finding no guard, 
but the enemies faſt aſleep, or very drowſy, he enters 
without reſiſtance, fires their cabins, and gives a ter- 
rible alarm; ſo that all affrighted the Caribaginians 
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run head-long one upon another ; they know not 
which way. All paſſages out of their camp Marcius 
hath prepoſſeſſed, ſo that there is no way to eſcape, 
ſave by leaping down the rampart ; which as many 
do as can think upon it, and run away towards the 
camp of A/drubal, the fon of Hamilcar, that lay fix 
miles off. But Marcius hath way-laid them. In a 


valley between their two camps he hath beſtowed a 


Roman cohort, and I know not what number of 
horſe; fo that into this ambuſh they fall every one, 
and are cut in pieces. But leſt perchance any ſhould 
have eſcaped, and give the alarm before his coming, 
Marctus haſtens to be there as ſoon as they. By 
which diligent ſpeed he comes early in the morning 
upon this further camp, which with no great diffi- 
culty he enters, and partly by appretienfion of dan- 
ger which the enemies conceived, when they beheld 


the Roman ſhields foul, and bloodied with their for- 


mer execution, he drives headlong into flight all that 


can fave themſelves from the fury of the ſword, 


Thirty ſeven thoufand of the enemies periſh in this 
night's work, beſides a thouſand eight hundred and 
thirty taken priſoners. Hereunto Valerius Antias adds, 
that the camp of Mago was alſo taken, and yooo 
ſlain, and that in another battle with A/drabal, there 
were flain 10000 more, befides 4330 taken priſoners. 
Such is the power of ſome hiſtorians. Lrvy there- 
fore hath elfewhere well obſerved, that there is none 
ſo intemperate as Valerius Antias in multiplying the 
numbers that have fallen in battles. That whilſt 
Marcius was making an oration to his ſoldiers, a flame 
of fire ſhone about his head, Livy reporteth' as a 
common tale, not giving thereto any credit; and 
temperately concludeth, that this Captain Marcius 
got a great name; which he might well do, if with 
ſo ſmall forces, and in ſuch diſtreſs, he could clearly 
get off from the enemies, and give them any parting 
blow, though it were far leſs than that which is here 
ſer down, | es 
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Of theſe occurrents L. Marcius ſent word to Rome, 
not forgetting his own good ſervice, whatſover it was, 
but ſerring it out in ſuch wiſe as the Senate might 
judge him worthy to hold the place of their vicegerent 
in Spain, which the better to intimate unto them, 


he ſtiled himſelf Pro-Prætor. The Fathers were no 


© leſs moved with the tidings than the caſe required, 
and therefore took ſuch careful order for ſupplying 
their forces in Spain, that although Hannibal came 
© to the gates of Rome, ere the companies levied to 
* ſerve that province could be ſent away, yet could they 
© not ftay a tide for defence of the city itſelf, but 
* ſhipped them in all haſte for Spain. As for the title 
© of Pro-Prætor which Marcius had aſſumed, they 
* thought it roo great for him, and were offended 
* at his preſumption in uſurping it; foreſeeing well, 
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that it was a matter of ill conſequence, to have the 
* ſoldiers abroad make choice, among themſelves, of 


© thoſe that ſhould command armies and provinces. 
Therefore C. Claudius Nero was dispatched away, 
* with all convenient haſte, into Sparn, carrying with 
© him about 6000 of the Roman foot, and as many of 


Liv. B.26. 


8 17 ; 


the Latines, with 300 Roman horſe, and of | the La- 


tines eight hundred. 255 | 
It happened well that about theſe times the affairs 
of Rome began to proſper in {taly, and afforded 
© means of ſending abroad ſuch a ſtrong ſupply, other- 
* wiſe the victories of Marcius would ill have ſerved, 
© either to keep footing in Spain, or to ſtop the Car- 
* thaginian armies from marching towards the Alps. 
* For when Claudius, landing with his new forces, took 


charge of that remainder of the army, which was 


under Marcius and FHonteius, he found ſurer tokens 
© of the overthrows received, than of thoſe miraculous 
* victories, whereof Marcins had made his vaunts to 
the Senate. The Roman party was forſaken by moſt 
of the Spaniſh friends, whom how to reclaim, it would 


not eaſily. be deviſed. Yet Claudius advanced boldly 


towards A/drubal, the brother of Hannibal, gs . 
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Y. of R. e found among the Auſelani s, near enough at hand, 


542 
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* incamped in a place called Lapides atri, out of which 


there was no iſſue, but only through a ſtrait, where- 
on the Roman ſeized at his firſt coming. What ſhould 
have tempted any man of underſtanding to incamp 
in ſuch a place, I do not find; and as little reaſon 
can I find in that which followed. For it is ſaid that 
Aarubal, ſeeing himſelf thus locked up, made offer 
to depart forthwith out of all Spain, and quit the 
8 8 to the Romans, upon condition that he and 
is army might be thence diſmiſſed; that he ſpent 
many days in entertaining parly with Claudius about 
this buſineſs; that night by night he conveyed his 
footmen (a few at a time) through very difficult paſ- 
ſages out of the danger, and that finally taking ad- 
vantage of a miſty day, he ſtole away with all his 
horſe and elephants, leaving his camp empty. If we 
conſider, that there were at the ſame time, beſides 
this Aſdrubal, twoother Carthaginian Generals in Spain, 
we ſhall find no leſs cauſe to wonder at the ſimplicit 
of Claudius, who hoped to conclude a bargain for 50 
great a country, with one of theſe three chieftains, 
than at the ſtrange nature of thoſe paſſages, tlirough 
which the footmen could hardly creep out by night, 
the horſe and elephants eaſily following them in a 
dark miſty day. Wherefore in giving belief to ſuch 
a tale, it is needful that we ſuppoſe both the danger 


_ © wherein the Carthaginians were, and the conditions 


© offered for their ſafe departure, to have been of far 
© leſs value. Howſoever it was, neither this nor aught 


s The Auſetani were indeed near enough at hand. Pliny mentions 


a people of that name near Enpori. Livy, as quoted by Cellarius, 
V. 1. p.116. places them near the /herus, But the Lapides atri (the 
black rocks) according to the ſame Cellarius, p. 99. were between //- 
liturgi and Menteſa, or Mentiſſa on the Betis. Liwy alſo ſays the 
Lapides atri were between Illiturgi and Mentiſſa; but then he places 
theſe towns in the country of the Auſetani, which agrees to the ſi- 
tuation Sir Walter Raleigh gives to Illiturgi. Aſdrubal ad Lapides 
atros Caſtra habebat in — 62 is locus eſt inter oppida llliturgim 
& Mentiſſam, Liv. L. 26, c. 17. Rouille.N. 33, 34. p. 320. B. 32.) 
agrees with Cellar. | 3 | 
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© elſe that the Romans could do, ſerved to purchaſe any Y. of R. 
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new friends in Spain, or to recover the old which 
they had loſt, Like enough it is, that the old ſol- 
diers, which had choſen Marcius their Pro Pretor, 


took it not well, that the Senate, regardleſs of their 
good deſerts, had repealed their election, and ſent a 
Pro-Pretor whom they fancied not ſo well. Some 
ſuch occaſion may have moved them to deſire a Pro- 


Conſul, and, perhaps, young Scipio by name, as if a 
title of greater dignity were needful to work regard 
in the Barbartans, and the beloved memory of Cneius 
and Publius likely to do good, were it revived in one 
of the {ame family. Whether upon theſe or upon 


other reaſons, C. Claudius was recalled out of the pro- 


vince, and Publins the ſon of Re Scipio ſent Pro-Conſul 


into Spain; 
This is that Scipio, who 9 3] the 
war into Afric, where he happily ended it to the 


great honour and benefit of his country. He was a 


man of goodly preſence, and ſingularly well conditi- 
oned, eſpecially he excelled in temperance, conti- 


nency, bounty, and other virtues that purchaſe love; 


of which qualities what great uſe he made ſhall appear 
in the tenor of his actions following. As for thoſe 


things that are reported of him, ſavouring a little too 


much of the great Alexander's vanity: How he uſed 


to walk alone in the 8 as one that had ſome 
ſecret conference” with iter: How a dragon 
(which muſt have been * the Gods, and in like- 
lihood Jupiter himſelf) was thought to have converſed 
with his mother, entering her chamber often, and 


vaniſhing away at the coming in of any man; and 
how of thefe matters he nouriſhed the rumour by 


doubtful anſwers ; 1 hold them no better than fables, 


deviſed by hiſtorians, who thought thereby to add 


unto the glory of Rome that this noble city might 
ſe:m not only to have furpaſſed other nations in vir- 
tu: of the generaiity, but alſo in great worth of 
one ſingle man. To this end nothing is left out that 
might ſerve toadorn this Reman champion. For it is 


Vol. III. G eg * confidently 
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| . ( 
V. of R.“ confidently written as matter of unqueſtionable truth, c 
that when a Pro-Conſul was to be choſen for Spain, c 
there durſt not any Captain of the principal citizens 7 
0 

N 

o 

£ 

c 


o 
£ 
offer himſelfas petitioner for that honourable but dan- 
gerous charge; that the people of Rome were much 
aſtoniſhed thereat; that when the day of election 
came, all the Princes of the city ſtood loking one 
another in the face, not one of them having the heart 

to adventure himſelf in ſuch a deſperate ſervice ; and 

* finally, that this Publius Cornelius Scipio, being then 
about four and twenty years of age *, getting up up- 
on an high place, where he might be ſeen of all the 
* 
[4 
o 
. 
5 
* 
& 
C 


ö multitude, requeſted and obtained, that the office | 
] might be conferred upon him, If this were true, then 4 
| were all the victories of L. Marcius no better than || « | 
ö dreams; and either very reaſonable was the fear of « 
| all the Roman Captains, who durſt not follow Claudius | « , 
| Nero, that not long before was gone into Spain Pro- [ f 
. Pretor, or very bad intelligence they had out of the « , 
0 province, which A/drubal the Carthaginian, as we «© \ 
| heard even now, was ready to abandon. But upon | « ; 
theſe incoherences, which I find in the too partial R- « þ 
| man hiſtorians, I do not willingly inſiſt. * *q 
| Polyb. B. P. Scipio was ſent Pro-Conſul into Spain, and with jr 
| 10. c. 6. O c him was joined M. Junius Silanus as Pro-Pretor-and | « }, 
4 OY B. his Coadjutor. They carried with them 10000 foot . 1 
26. c. 19. and 1000 horſe in thirty quinquereme gallies, With t 
© theſe they landed at Emporie, and marched from | «© { 
* thence to Tarracon along the ſea coaſt. At the fame m 
© of Scipro's arrival, it is ſaid, that embaſſages came to . n 
him apace from all quarters of the province, which e m 
© he entertained with ſuch a majeſty, as bred a won- ii 
Livy, B. derful opinion of him. As for the enemies, they to 
26. c. ac. were greatly afraid of him, and ſo much the greater Jin; 
© was their fear, by how much the leſs they could give . yj 

Mar 


k Pelyb. B. 10. c. 3. ſays upon the authority of C. Lælius, from c fo 
whom he heard it, that Scipio was ſeventeen years of age at the bat- 
tle of the Ticin, and (c. 6.) twenty ſeven when he went into Spain. | 
But if he was ſeventeen at the battle of the Ticin, and went to Spain 
this year (as Livy and Pighius ſay) he was now only twenty four: 


© any 
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* any reaſon of it. If we muſt believe this, then muſt V. of R 
wie needs believe, that their fear was even as great as 542. 
could be; for very little cauſe there was to be terrified 

* with the fame of ſo young a man, which had as yet Zzw. B. 2. 
performed nothing. All the winter following (or, asc. 7 

* ſome think, all the next year) he did nothing, but V. of R. 
* ſpent the time perhaps, as his foregoers had done, in 5, & loc 
treating with the Spaniards. His firſt enterprize was cit. & | 
againſt new Carthage, upon which he came unex-Liv. 
pected, with 25000 foot and 2500 horſe; his ſea B. 26.0. 42. 
forces coaſting him and moderating their courſe in © © 
ſuch wiſe, that they arrived there together with him. 

He aſſailed the town by land and fea, and won it by 
aſſault the firſt day. The Carthaginians loſt it by 

their too much confidence upon the ſtrength of it, 

which cauſed them to man it more ſlenderly than was 
requiſite. Yet it might have been well enough de- 

fended, if ſome fiſhermen of Tarracon had not diſco- 

vered unto Scipro a ſecret paſſage unto the walls, 
whereof the townſmen themſelves were either igno- 

rant, or thought, at leaſt, that their enemies could 

have no notice, This city of new Carthage re- 
ſembled the old and great Carthage in ſituation, ſtand- 

ing upon a demr-iſland, between a haven and a great 

lake. All the weſtern fide of the walls and ſome- 

what of the'north was fenced with this lake, which 

the fiſhermen of Tarracon had ſounded, and finding 

ſome part thereof a ſhelf, whereon at low water men 

might paſs knee deep, or, at moſt, wading up to the 

middle, Scipio thruſt thereinto ſome companies of 

men, who recovered the 7 of the walls without re- 
ſiſtance, the place being left without guard, as able 

to defend itſelf by the natural ſtrength. Theſe fall- 

ing ſuddenly upon the backs of the Carthaginians 

within the city, eaſily forced a gate, and gave free 
entrance to the Roman army. What booty was 

found within the town ', Livy himſelf cannot certain- 


c 
* 


| Pelyb. B. 10. c. 19. ſays, Scipio found in the town 600 talents of 
the public money; and that he had brought with him 400 talents 
from Rome, for the expence of the war. IT Y 
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Y. of R.“ ly affirm, but is fain to ſay, that ſome Roman hiſto- 


544. 
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10. c. 11 


Liv 


© rians told lies without meaſure, in way of amplifica- 


tion. By that ſmall proportion of riches, which was 
afterwards carried by Scipio into the Roman treaſury, 
we may eaſily perceive how great a vanity it was to 
ſay, that all the wealth of Afric and Spain was heaped 
up in that one town, But therein were beſtowed all 
the Spaniſh hoſtages n, or at leaſt of the adjoining 
provinces, whom Scipio intreated with ſingular cour- 
teſy, reſtoring, them unto their kindred and friends, 


© ſo great a benefit. - 
A procedure fo generous encouraged a woman of a 
majeſtick mein, to come and throw herſelf at his feet. 


B.26.c.49. (She was the wife of Mandonius, brother to Indibilis, 


King of the Uergetes.) With tears in her eyes ſhe be- 
ſought him, that he would order his Romans to be 
more civil to their captives than the Carthaginians had 
been. Her modeſty findered her from expreſſing her- 
ſelf more clearly ; and Scipio miſunderſtood her mean- 
ing. Imagining that ſhe and her companions had been 
hardly treated with reſpect to the neceſſaries of life, he 
gave her an aſſurance that, for the future, they ſhould 
want nothing. That, returned the noble matron, bas 
no part in my concern. Cares of another kind diſturb my 
thoughts, when I confider the age of thoſe about me. Scipio 
caſting his eyes upon her nieces (the daughters of Indi- 
bilis) and other beautiful captives. of like quality, who 
were with her, and ſeemed to regard her as a mother, 
underſtood the nature of her petition: Moved wit 
compaſſion for young Princeſſes, whoſe honour had 
been expoſed to ſo much danger, tears dropped from 
his eyes; and, reaching out his hand to raiſe the ſup- 
pliant, he replied, © For my own fake, and for the 
© ſakeof the Roman people, I would ſuffer nothing, that 
is any where eſteemed ſacred, to be violated amongſt 
* us. But that virtue and dignity, which you have 


„ Scipio promiſed to ſend home the hoſtages; provided their friend 
would enter into an alliance with Rome. Pol, Lib. 10. c. 18. 
« preſerved 


in ſuch gracious manner as doubled the thanks due to 
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V. | © preſerved under all your misfortunes, oblige me to be V. of R. 
4 * more particularly attentive to your protection.“ He 54. 
a- | then appointed men of known probity to have the | 


as {| charge of the fair captives and their conductreſs, and 


y, | commanded, that they ſhould be reſpected as his ſiſters 
to and daughters. | a | | 


ed A ſecond adventure made it believed, that it was 
all not mere policy, but virtue, which moved Scipio to ſuch 
ng generous actions. His officers, knowing that he loved 
Ir» women, brought to him a young virgin of ſurpriſing 


Is, beauty, Where-ever ſhe appeared ſhe charmed the 
to | eyes of all; and Scipio was ſtruck at the ſight of her. 
S Nevertheleſs he gave this anſwer to the officers, © Were 
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ba lin a private ſtation, you could not make me a more 
et. agreeable preſent ; nor, in the poſt I now fill, a pre- 
lis, « ſent leſs acceptable,” Then, having aſked the Lady 
be- concerning her birth, country, and circumſtances; and 
be finding, that ſhe was contracted toa Prince of the Coltibe- 
ad rians named Allucius, he ſent for her father, and for the 
er- Prince. When they came into his preſence, he thus ad- 
an- dreſſed himſelf to the lover of the captive. © Alluctus we 
en are both young, and may therefore ſpeak freely to one 
he another of our ſentiments. My ſoldiers have brought 
uld F me hither a virgin, who, I hear, is your miſtreſs, 
bas © and that you paſſionately love her. Her beaut 
my © makes me eaſily believe it; and would the buſineſs 
iPi0 © with which I am entruſted hy our Republic allow me 
di to think of ſuch pleaſures, I ſhould be glad to be in- 
vholl © dulged in them, while they did not exceed the 
ner, © bounds of juſtice and honour. Mur love I can fa- 
rit * your, and am pleaſed with an opportunity to do it. 
had Jour miſtreſs has been with us, as if ſhe had been 
rom * with her own parents, or yours, that I might make 
ſup < you a preſent worthy of me and of you. The only 
the return I aſk, js this; Be a friend to the Roman people. 
that If you believe me to be an honeſt man, ſuch as my 
neſt father and uncle were eſteemed in theſe countries, 


Know, that Rome has many citizens like us; and that 
there is not at this day, in the world, a nation, whom 
you and your countrymen would think a more ter- 

33 © rible 


leq. 
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V. of R.“ rible enemy, or a more deſirable friend.” At theſe 
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words he put the fair captive into the hands of the 
Celteberian Prince; and, as her parents had brought a 
rich preſent of money for the Pro- Conſul, he gave that 
likewiſe to Allucius, as an addition to his wife's porti- 
on. This action did the Roman Republic great ſervice 
in Spain, Allucius publiſhed in Celtiberia, That 


4 
* 
o 


there was come among them a young hero,' terrible 
and beneficent as the immortals, all conquering by 


his benignity as by his ſword. “ 
The grateful Prince ſoon after brought to Scipio a 


B. 5- C. 3-reinforcement of one thouſand four hundred horſe ; 


5 11. 


« 


5 


Liv. B. 27. 


c. 17. & 
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and two petty Kings of the 1llergetes and Lacetani, 


neareſt neighbours to Tarracon, and dwelling on the 


north ſide of the Herus, forſook the Cartbaginian 
party and joined with the Romans. The ſpeech of 
Indibilis, King of the Iergetes, is much commended 
for that he did not vaunt himſelf, as commonly fu- 
gitives uſe, of the pleaſure which he did unto the 
Romans, 1n revolting from their enemies, but rather 
excuſed this his changing ſide, as being thereto com- 
pelled by the injuries of the Carthaginians, and in- 
vited by the honourable dealing of Scipio. This tem- 
perate eſtimation of his new profeſſed friendſhip was 
indeed no unſure token that it ſhould be long laſting. 
But if the Hlergetes had longere this (as we have heard 
before) forſaken the Carthaginian party, and ſtoutly 
held themſelves as friends to Cn. Scipio, then could 
nothing have been deviſed more vain than this ora- 
tion of Indibilis, their King, excuſing, as new, his 
taking part with the ſame, when he ſhould have ra- 
ther craved pardon for his breach of alliance, for- 
merly contracted with the father and the uncle. 
Moſt likely therefore it is, that how ſoever the two 
elder Scipios had gotten ſome few places among theſe 
their neighbours, and held them by ſtrength ; yet 
were the Romans never maſters of the country, till 
this worthy commander, by recovering their hoſta- 
ges from the Caribaginians, and by his great muni- 
ficence in ſending them home, won unto himſelf the 
n eee ee ee 
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Chap. Xxxl. Second Punic Mar. 
aſſured love and aſſiſtance of theſe Princes. They. of R. 


Carthaginian Generals, when they heard of this loſs, 
were very ſorry, yet nevertheleſs they ſet a good face 
on the matter, ſaying, that a young man, having 
ſtolen a town by ſurprize, was too far tranſported 
and overjoy'd, but that ſhortly they would meet with 
him, and put him in mind of his father and uncle, 
which would alter his mood, and bring him to a 
more convenient temper, | 1 | 
* Now if I ſhould here interpoſe mine own con- 


© jecture, I ſhould be bold to fay, that the Carthagini- 


ans were at this time buſy in ſetting forth towards 
[raly, and that Scipio, to divert them, undertook 
new Carthage, as his father and uncle upon the like 
occaſion, fat down before era. And in this reſpect 
I would ſuppoſe, that it had not been much amiſs, if 
the paſſage over the lake had been undiſcovered, and 
the town held out ſome longer while. For howſover 
that particular action was the more fortunate in com- 
ing to ſuch good iſſue upon the firſt day, yet in the 
generality of the buſineſs between Rome and Carthage, 
it was more to be wiſhed, that A/drubal ſhould be 
ſtayed from going into Italy, than that half of Spain 
ſhould be taken from him. Whereas therefore he 
had nothing left to do that ſhould hinder his journey, 
Mago and Aſdrubal the ſon of G1/co. were thought 


ſufficient to hold Scipio work, in that lingring war of 


taking and retaking towns, whilſt the main of the 
Caribaginian forces under A/drubal, the ſon of Ha- 
milcar, went to a greater enterpriſe, even to fight in 
trial of the empire. 1 | 


471 


544. 


© But the Roman Hiſtorians tell this after another fa- V. of R. 
ſhion, and ſay, that A/drubal was beaten into Italy, 545: 


whither he ran for fear, as thinking himſelf ill aſ- 
ſured of the Spaniards, as long as they might but 
hear the name of Scipio. Scipio, ſay they, coming 
upon A/drubal, his vant-currers charged ſo luſtily the 
Carthaginian horſe, that they drove them into their 
trenches, and made it apparent, even by that ſmall 


piece of ſervice, how full of ſpirit the Roman army 


Gg4 . * Was, 
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V. of R. Was, and how dejected the enemy, Aſdrubal there- 


345+ 


Liv. B. 2. 
2 20. 


tent ſtom Liay, whom 
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fore by night retired out of that even ground, and 
occupied a hill, compaſſed on three 1 with the 
river, very ſteep of aſcent, and not eaſy. of acceſs on 
the foreſide, by which himſelf got up, and was to be 
followed by the Romans. On the top of it there was 
a plain, whereon he ſtrongly encamped himſelf, and 
in the midway, between the top and the root of the 
hill, was alſo another plain, into which he deſcended, 
more upon bravery, that he might not ſeem to hide 
himſelf within the trenches, than for that he durſt 
adventure his army to the hazard of a battle, for 
which this was no equal ground, But ſuch adyan- 
tage of place could not fave him from the Romans. 
They climbed up the hill to him, they recovered 
even footing with him, drove him out of this lower 
plain up into his camp on the hill. top, whither al- 
though the aſcent were very difficult, and his ele- 
phants beſtowed in the ſmootheſt places to hinder 
their approach, yet compaſling about, and ſeeking 
paſſage where it was hardeſt to be found, but muc 

more ſtrongly breaking their way, where the Cariba- 
ginians had got up before them, they drove both 
men and elephants headlong, I know not whither, 
for it is ſaid, that there was no way to fly. Out of 
ſuch a battle, wherein he had loſt 8000 men, A/- 
drubal is ſaid to have eſcaped, and gathering toge- 
ther his diſperſed troops, to have marched towards 
the Pyrenees, having ſent away his elephants ere the 
fight began Nevertheleſs Mago and A/drubal the 
ſon of Giſco, are reported after this to have conſulted 
with him about this war, and finally tohave conclud- 
ed, that go he needs muſt, were it but to carry all 
the Spaniards, as far as might be, from the name of 
Scipio. How likely this was to have been true, it 
ſhall appear at his coming into taly, whence theſe 


incoherent relations of the Spaniſh affairs have too 
long detained us. 05 


» Pelybius, B. 10. c. 5 5, 36, relates this battle ſomewhat diffe- 
Sir W. Kaleigb follows, | i 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. The TwELTTR and Tain- 
| TEENTH YEARS of the War. 


Aſdruba vanquiſted in the battle of the Metaurus. Han- 
nibal is forced 1o confine himſelf within Bruttium. 


HE approach of Aſdrubal (as was before obſerved) V. of R. 
made it incumbent on the Romans to be very 345. 
carcful in their choice of Conſuls to ſucceed Marcellus = v. 
and Quinctius. The Conſcript Fathers caſt their eyes - 2 
on C. Claudius Nero, who had formerly ſerved in Spain; 
a man of approved courage and ability: But where to 
find him a proper collegue was the difficulty; for Nero 
| being ſomewhat haſty, and extremely enterpriſing, it 
| = V. y Priling 
ſeem'd neceſſary to join with him, in the command, 
: ſome perſon whoſe flegm might temper his vivacity, . 
i It happened about this time, that the reputation of one? 3 
5 M. Livius Macatus was attacked in the Senate. His 


8 kinſman M. Livius Salinator ſpoke in his defence. Sa- 
linaior had diſcharged the office of Conſul with great 
; prudence twelve years before; yet was afterwards un- 
juſtly cenſured by the people for a pretended unequal 

| diſtribution of the ſpoils of Ilyricum. Piqued at the 
b affront, he retired from all public buſineſs to his coun- 
' try farm; and though Marcellus and Levinus obliged 
: him to return to the” city, he lived there like a man in 


diſgrace, his heard long, his hair neglected, and his 
dreſs ſlovenly, till the Cenſors forced him to ſhave 
himſelf and take his place in the Senate: and even 
then he continued to ſhow his reſentment of the affront 
he had received, giving his opinion only by an Aye or 
a No, or by moving from one ſide of the houſe to the 
other. The cauſe of his friend now engaged him to 
ſpeak; this drew upon hjm the attention of the Fathers, 
They called to mind his merit and his paſt ſervices, 
were ſurprized at themſelves for having ſo long neg- 
lected a man of his worth and abilities, and judged 
him a proper perſon to be joined with Nero in the 
conſulſhip. Doh, when the Comitia _ Livius him- 


ö | ſelf 


8 en Ws 
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6. 
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ſelf oppoſed his own election: If lam worthy,” ſaid 
he, to be choſen Conſul a ſecond time, why was I 
* condemned ? Or if my condemnation was juſt, why 


© ſhould I be placed again at the helm?“ However, he 
was at length prevailed upon to accept of the dignity 


offered him. It fell to his lot to march againſt A/dru- - 


bal, and to Nero's to oppoſe Hannibal in Bruttium: But 
the reſt of the winter was ſpent in the celebration of 
games, proceſhons, and other religious ceremonies, to 
render the Gods propitious. 
When the ſpring came, the Conſuls began to make 
new levies with extraordinary rigour. Five out of ſe- 


ven maritime colonies, which had been hitherto exempt- 


245 Con- ed, by treaty, from furniſhing their contingents of 


ulſhip. 


Lie. B. 27. 


c. 38, 


troops, were deprived of that immunity, which was 
confirmed only to Oftia and Antium. The Yolones were 
enrolled in the legions, and Scipio ſent from Spain to 
Livius two thouſand legionaries, eight thouſand Spanz- 
ards and Gauls, and eighteen hundred horſe, partly 
Numidian, and partly Spamſh. Ry. 
Aſdrubal had come from Spain to Italy in a much 
ſhorter time than Hannibal, He had found means to 
gain the good will of the Gauls. A great number of 
the Arverni had liſted themſelves in his ſervice; and 


even the mountaineers of the Alps, being by this time 


6. 40. 


ſenſible, that there was no defign upon their cottages 
and poſſeſſions, and that their hills were only a road 
by which one powerful ſtate marched its armies to at- 
tack another, at a great diſtance from them, had been 
ſo far from oppoſing his march, that many of them 
had joined his army. The Caribaginian, after paſſing 
the Alps, laid ſiege to Placentia, While he was before 
the town, the Conſuls in great haſte ſet out for their 


reſpective provinces, Nero found, as Livy would have 


us believe, that the Prætor Hoſtilius (who met him at 
Venuſia, and there reſigned the command of the troops 
to hiin) had, with ſome light armed cohorts, attacked 
all Hannibal's army on a march, killed 4000 of his men, 


and taken nine ſtandards. The ſame author adds, that 


Nero obtained a victory over Hannibal, by means of 
an 


tl ab md. n r ab. 2 * 
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an ambuſh he placed behind the Carthaginian army, V. of R. 
ſlew 8000 of them and four elephants, and took 100g 17 C 
priſoners, with the loſs only of 500 men; and in a ſe- 205. 
cond engagement cut in pieces 2000 of the enemy. 245 Con- 
Soon after this, four Gallic and two Numidian troopers, fullhip. 


who had been diſpatched with letters to the Cartbagini- C B. a7. 


an General from Aſdrubal, miſſing their way, fell into © 22 
the hands of ſome Roman ſoldiers, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tarentum, who carried them before Q. Clau- 
dius, the Pro-Prætor; and when dread of torture had 
made theſe meſſengers confeſs their errand, Claudius 
ſent them under a guard, with the letters unopened to 
the Conſul Nero at Canuſium. Nero having cauſed theſe 
letters to be interpreted, and finding the import of 
them to be, That A/drubal was repairing to Umbria, 
and deſired his brother to join him there,“ he ſent 
them ſtrait to the Senate, ſignifying to them by the 
| ſame expreſs, that he was reſolved to march with 
| 6000 foot and 1000 horſe of his choiceſt troops to re- 
inforce his collegue, and give Aſdrubal battle, before 
Hannibal could come to his aſſiſtance. This ſtep was 


| 

contrary to the laws, which forbade Generals to make 

F war out of their own provinces, or to enter thoſe of 

| their collegues: But the conſul imagined, that the 

; 2 perilous circumſtances would juſtify his con- 

; uct. 

| The meſſenger diſpatched, Nero ſent orders to the 

- people of the ſeveral provinces through which he was 

1 to march, to have proviſions, horſes, carts, and all o- 

1 ther accommodations, in readineſs. Then having 

y cauſed a report to be ſpread, that he was going to 

e force a Carthaginian garriſon in a neighbouring city of 

r Lucania, he left the command of the body of his army 

e - with one of his Lieutenants, and in the night took 

t the road to Picenum. When he was got to a conſider- 

s able diſtance from his camp, he diſcovered his inten- c. 43. 
d }F tion to the detachment he had taken with him, an 
), | encouraged them to the enterprize by the proſpect of 
"= the glory they would acquire by a victory over A/dru- 

of 2al, in which, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of their 


11 =O number, 
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v. of R. number, they would be undoubtedly thought to have 
546. had the greateſt ſhare. | | 52 
Bef. J. C. MNero's deſign, when known at Rome, threw the 
- 2 people into a eonſternation; ſome thought, that to leave 
45 Con- f s . , 

fulſhip. an army without its General, and deprived of its 
Liv.B. 27. braveſt ſoldiers, i the neighbourhood of Hannibal, 
c. 44 was too bold a ſtep; others approved the enterprize; 
and the leaſt equitable ſuſpended their judgment, till 
they ſhould fee the ſucceſs, - | 
c. 46. In the mean time the Conſul drew near his collegue's 
camp, by whofe advice he entered it in the night, to 
- conceal his arrival from the enemy. A council of war 
was immediately held, in which many were for giving 
Nero's troops time to refreſh themſelves after fo long a 
Zen. B. g. march; but the General himſelf oppoſed this motion, 
being in hopes to defeat A/drubal and return to his 
camp at Canuſium, before Hannibal ſhould diſcover his 

| abſence, or be able to take any advantage of it. 
Liv. B. 27. Notwithſtanding the precautions uſed by the Romans 
£47 to conceal from the enemy the arrival of Nero, Aſdri> 
Bal the next morning perceived that Livius had got a 
reinforcement ; and imagining that Hannibal had been 
defeated, and that the victorious army was come a- 
gainſt him, he declined a battle, though he had al- 
ready drawn out his men in order to engage; and the 
next night, under favour of the darkneſs, he decamp- 
ed and took the road to Inſubria, reſolving to wait there 
for an anſwer from his brother, with certain intelli- 
gence of his ſituation. The two guides whom the 
Carthaginian choſe to conduct him, proved unfaithful, 
and on a ſudden diſappeared : So that the army was 
bewildered, and knew not what rout to take. They 
marched all night along the banks of the Metaurus, 
a river in Umbria, Aſdrubal deſigning to paſs it as ſoon 
as it was light: And while he purſued his tedious 
march along the winding ſtream, the Romans had time 
Pelyb, B. to come up with him. He was forced to give battle 
11-1 in a diſadvantagious ſituation, and when his men were 
Liv. B. 2). faint with thirſt, hunger, and want of reſt. Nay, he 
c. 48. had loſt a great number of his ſoldiers in the night, 


eſpecial ly 
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eſpecially of the Gauls, who, not able, or not willing y of R. 
to endure the fatigue of ſo painful a march, had laid 5346. 
themſelves down to ſleep. He ranged his elephants, Bet. J. C. 
which, acording to Polybius, were ten in number, in, 2 
the front of his battle, before the center, which con- ſullbip. 
ſiſted of his Ligurians. His Gauls he poſted in the left, 
on an eminence near the river; and, in the right, his 
Africans and Spaniards, which were the ſtrength of 
his army; and the whole was drawn up very deep in 
file. The main body of the Romans was led by L. 
» Porcius, the Prætor, of Gaul, who with his forces had 
joined Livius before the arival of Nero, This laſt 
took upon him the command of the right wing, and 
Livius of the left. Aſdrubal, knowing that his Gauls 
were ſecured by the advantage of their ſituation, made 
his greateſt ehem againſt the left of the enemy. 
There the battle continued obſtinate a long time. At 
length Nero, unable to mount the eminence to attack 
the Gauls, and impatient of inaction, choſe out the 
ſtouteſt of his ſoldiers, and, having led them round 
the rear of their own army, fell upon the Africans 
and Spaniards in flank and rear. Victory then declared 
for the Romans; and A/drubal (after having performed 
all the duties of a great General) ſeeing the entire rout 
of his troops, and unwilling to ſurvive their defear, 
threw himſelf into the midft of a Roman batalion, and 
was ſlain. There were more elephants killed by the 
Cartbaginians than by the enemy: for when the beaſts 
grew unruly, their riders drove a ſharp iron into the 
joint, where the head is ſet on the neck: This 
(fays Livy) was found to be the quickeſt method 
of diſpatching thoſe animals, a method invented by 
Aſdrubal, According to the Latin Hiſtorian, the Car- 
| thaginians had 56000 men killed in the battle, and 
gave taken priſoners; above 4000 Roman captives were 
3 | found in the enemy's camp; the Romans loſt, in the 
action, 8000 men. But Polybius ſays, that of the Car- P55. B. 
thagintans there died only 10000 men, and of the Ro- Ore B. 4 
; mans 2000. Livy reports that the conquerors were ſo Liv. B. —— 
fatigued with ſlaughtering their enemies, that the next c. 50, 51. 
1 c 4 day, 
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v. of R. day, when advice was brought to Livius, that a large 


540. 


Bel. J. C. not been in the battle or had eſcaped from it) were go- 


Gon. ing off in great diſorder, without leaders and without 


7 = 


245 
ſulſhip. 
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body of Ligurians and Ciſalpine Gauls (who either had 


enſigns, and that it would be very eaſy to put them 
all to the ſword ; No matter, ſaid he, let ſome remain 10 
carry the news of their 9wn defeat, and of our bravery, 
Nero (et out from the camp of his collegue the night 
after the battle, and in ſix days time reached his own 
camp at Cami ſium. VE; 
The joy of the people at Rome, on the news of this 
ſucceſs, was equal to the fears they had been in, on 
account of Nero's march. It quite changed the face 
of the city: from this time the citizens ventured to 
make contracts, to buy and ſell, lend money, and pay 
debts, as ſecurely as in a time of peace, Wero, at his 
return to his camp, ordered A/drubal's head, which 
he had brought with him, to be thrown before the 
advanced guards of the enemy, and ſome African pri- 
ſoners to be expoſed in chains to their view. Two of 
theſe priſoners he ſet at liberty, and ſent them to Han- 
nibal's camp, to give him an account of the victory. 
The Carthaginian, ſtruck with a blow ſo fatal to his 
Republic and his family, is ſaid to have cried out, I. 
is like the fortune of Carthage. He immediately de- 
camped, and retired into Bruttium with all his forces. 
Thither he tranſplanted the Metapontines and all thoſe 


of the Lucanians who ſtill adhered to him; preparing 


to defend this corner of Italy, ſince he was obliged to 
abandon the reſt of it. * | 
To add to the good fortune of the Republic this 
year, the Pro-Conſul Sulpicius, in conjunction with At- 
talus King of Pergamus and the other alles, had kept 
Philip employed in Greece, and thereby ſecured Italy 
from an invaſion from that quarter. And Lævinus had 
gained a victory over the Cartbaginians at ſea, and ſent 
a large ſupply of corn from Sicily to Rome. 3 
From ſome motive not known, the Romans were de- 
ſirous of having a Dictator to preſide at the approach- 
ing elections. Nero named his Collegue Livius to 
* 1a | e 
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that dignity: Q. Cæcilius Metellus, and L. Veturius 
Philo, who had both diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their valour in the laſt campaign under Livius, were 
choſen Conſuls. 


479 


Theſe new Generals had orders to carry bh the war v. of R. 
_ jointly in Brutuium againſt Hannibal. And now, ſtrange 547. 
as it may appear, the Carthaginian made himſelf fear-Bet- J. C. 


ed, even in the low condition to which the defeat and 
death of his brother had reduced him: He gained 
ſome advantages over the Conſuls, in the plain of Con- 
ſentia; and they durſt not attack him in his camp. 
Hannibal never appeared greater than in his adverſity. 


205. 
246 Con- 
ſulſhip. 


Who, (ſays Polybius) that conſiders attentively Han Polyb. B. 
bal's conduct, how many great batles he fought, how! © 17. 


many leſſer actions he was engaged in, the prodigious 
number of * towns he took, the various turns of for- 


tune he experienced, and the difficult ſituations" in 


which he found himſelf, during the courſe of a ſixteen 
years war, which he“ alone ſupported againſt the moſt 
powerful ſtate in the world: Who that conſiders theſe 
things can help admiring his extraordinary. talents as a 
General? And though, during all that time, he kept 
the field with his army, and that army was a mixture 
of Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, Carthaginians, | [talians 
and Greeks, differing in their laws, cuſtoms; and lan- 
guages, and having no other bond of union but his 
command; and though they were often in want of 


neceſſaries, [eſpecially, adds Livy, when confined to Liv. B.2$. 
Brutiium, a country little able to ſuſttain them in its c. 12. 


proſperity, much leſs when exhauſted by ſo long a war, 
and when its inhabitants were forced to leave tilling 
their lands, to inliſt as ſoldiers] ſuch was the excel- 

lence of Hannibal's diſcipline, that no ſedition ever 


According to Appian [in Syr. ©.91.] he took no leſs than 400 in 
Italy. E Kee N 4 


" V Polyb, de Virt. & Vit. Excerp. ex Lib. g. tells us, that Hannibal 


Vas the ſole ſpring and director of the ſecond Punic war. He car- 
* ried it on in Italy by himſelf ; in Spain by his brothers, firſt A= 

& drubal, then Mago; in Sicily by Hippocrates, and afterwards by 
* Mytro [Mutines] ; and in Greece by King Philip.” | 
ü | TY happened 
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v. of R. happened amongſt his troops, no mutiny againſt the 
547: General. * 5 * 
Bef. 7. (. Polybius adds, that had the Carthaginian invaded the 
| . other | wha of the world firſt, and reſerved 7taly for 
fulſhip. his laſt attempts, it is not to be doubted, but he would 
have ſucceeded in all his undertakings: But having 
begun where he ſhould have ended, his illuſtrious acti- 
ons found their period on the ſame theatre, where they 

had their commencement, 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


The continuation of the events of the war in Spain, after 
the departure of Aſdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, 
from that country. | F 


V. of R. INH E next day after the battle in which Scipio 18 
„ ſaid to have defeated A/drubal, and driven 
446. and him over the Pyrenees, he aſſembled the priſoners, a- 
471. mounting to 10000 foot and 2000 horſe :: He ordered 


the Africans to be fold, but the Spamards he diſmiſſed, 


without ranſom. This act of generoſity” had ſuch an 
effect upon the Spaniards in general, that they with one 
voice ſaluted him King. The Roman anſwered, that 
to him the greateſt title was that of Imperator, which 


his ſoldiers gave him; that the name of King, ſo 


much reſpected in other places, was intolerable at 


© eſtimation the higheſt charcter among men, they 
< might ſilently think of him as they pleaſed, but he 
1 defired they would forbear the appellation. | _ 
There ſeems to have been no more action this year 
in Spain. The Carihaginians had two Generals in that 
country, Mago, the brother of Hannibal, and Aſdru- 
bal, the ſon of Giſco, each with an army. Mago re- 
ſigned his troops to Aſarubal, and went into the Baleares 
to make new levies there, while the latter poſted him- 
ſelf in Lufitania near the Streights of Gades. Scipio 
, ob uegnts gon 
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The year following, Silanus, the Pro-Prætor under v. of R. 
Seipio, with a detachment of 10000 foot and 300 horſe, 546. 
routed the united forces of Mago and Hanno, which 
latter had been ſent from Africa with an army to ſup- 
ply the place of Hannibals brother Aſdrubal. Hand 
was taken priſoner in the action, but Mago eſcaped 
with his broken troops to Aſdrubal (the ſon of Giſco.) 
Theſe, with their united ſtrength, marched from Gades 
into Betica, in order to protect their allies in that 
country, but at the approach of Scipio, were obliged to 
return to the place from whence they came. Upon 
their departure, the Pro-Conſul ſent his brother La- 
cius to beſiege Oringi, a city of importance at the head 
of the Baits, and after the reduction of that town, re- 
tired to Tarraco for the winter, i 
Mago, having employed himſelf for ſome time in 
making levies among the Spaniardi, brought ſuch re- 
cruits to A/drubal, that the army conſiſted of 54000, 
ſome ſay 74000 men. With theſe forces the two Ge- V. of R 
nerals, in conjunction with Maſiniſſa, marched the fol- 547. 
lowing ſpring in queſt of the Romans, and encamped in 
a vaſt plain near a town called Siipia, on the confines 
of Batica. Scipio, upon the news of the enemy's ſur- 
prizing preparations, thought it neceſſary for him alſo 
to arm the Spaniards; but remembring the misfortune 
that befel his father and uncle, by relying on them too 
much, he reſolved to be cautious of employing them 
on critical occaſions. Having ſwelled his army to 
4.5000 foot and 3000 horſe, he moved from Yarraco, 
marched towards the Caribaginians, and pitched his 
camp in the ſame plain with them. 
The two armies were frequently drawn up beds 

their entrenchments; and as Scipio obſerved, that A/ 
drubal always placed his beft troops, which were his 
Africans, in the center, and his Spantards \ in the two 
wings, he conſtantly poſted his Spaniards in the wings, 
and his Romans in the center. But this he did to de- 

_ ceive the enemy. For when the day came, on which 
he reſolved to give battle, he changed this diſpoſition, 

and placed his legionaries in the two wings, and the 
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Y. of R. Spaniards in the middle. In this order he marched 
Be out of his camp very early in the morning, and ſent 

WT Chis cavalry and the light armed foot to provoke” the 
246 Con- enemy inſomuch that Aſdrubal was obliged to draw 
ſulſhip. out his men before they had taken their uſual refreſh- 


Pohb. L. ment; In the mean time Scipio advanced with his in- 
11. © 22 fantry. At his approach, his cavalry and Yelites, pur- 


ſaant to orders, ceaſed the fight, and retired through 
the intervals of. the foot. He then directed his center 
to move on ſlowly, but his wings to advance very faſt, 
the cavalry and light armed men at the ſame time 


moving from the rear, and extending themſelves to fall 


upon the enemy in flank. Thus the braveſt of his 


troops came to an engagement with the weakeſt of the 


oppoſite army, and defeated them before the two cen- 

ters could join battle. And the great prudence of the 

Roman General, in this conduct, was viſible, when af⸗ 

ter he had routed the enemy's wings, he came to at- 

tack their center; for the Africans made ſo ſtout a re- 

ſiſtance, as almoſt quite diſheartened the Romans; in- 

Applan. ſomuch that Scipi (as one author relates) was forced to 
in Iberic. ſom pio (as on or relates) was force 

diuiiſmount and throw himſelf. ſword in hand, into the 

midſt of the enemy's battalions, before he could en- 

gage his men to make the neceſſary efforts to complete 

the victory. But then the Africans gave ground, and 

the ſlaughter was terrible. A/drubal, with the run- 


aways, gained the camp, but the Spaniards deſerted 


him to faſt, that he laid aſide the thought of fortifying 


himſelf there, and retired in the night towards the 


thore of the ocean. Scipio purſued, and came up with 
him; and, after a ſecond ſlaughter, the three chiefs, 
Aſdrubal, Mago, and Maſiniſſa, had no more than fix 
thouſand men left about them, and theſe for the moſt 
part diſarmed. With all expedition they gained the 
ſummit of a ſteep hill, and there entrenched them- 
ſelves as well as they could. A/drubal perceiving that 


theſe remains of his army continually leſſened, aban- 


doned them in the night. The fea was near, he found 
ſhips ready to fail, and embarked for Gades. Scipio 
being informed of 4/drabaÞs flight, left Silauus with 


tea 


F 
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ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe to beſiege they. of R. 


enemy's camp, and he himſelf with the reſt of his 
forces marched back to Tarraco. After his departure, 2 
Maſiniſſa had private conferences with Silanus, and 


had ſent him; and the ſoldiers abandoned by their 
Generals, either went over to the enemy, or diſperſed 
themſelves up and down the country. 

The Caribaginian power in Spain was now w almoſt to- 
tally reduced ; but the Pro-Conſul.did not confine his 
views to Spain alone. He began to think of paving 


his way to Africa. Syphax, King of Maſz/ylia, WAS Livy, B. 
now in alliance with the Carthaginians ; and, as Scipio a8. Cc. 17: 


knew that the Numidian's friendſhip to them would 
not be more conſtant than their good fortune, he ſent 
his friend Lælius to perſuade him to break the treaty. 
Lzlius's arguments wrought conviction ; but he being 
only a ſubaltern in Scipio's army, the King inſiſted, for 
his greater ſecurity, upon having a perſonal conference : 
with the Pro-Conſul himſelf, and he proteſted, that if 
Scipio would come into Numidia, he ſhould be received 
there with honour, and diſmiſſed with ſatisfaction. 


| The Roman conſidered the hazard of ſuch an enter- 


prize ; but being above the fear of danger, when he 
had the intereſt of his Republic in view, (leaving Mar- 
cius at Tarraco, with a part of his troops, and ordering 
Silanus with the reſt to New Carthage,) embarked with 


Lealins for Africa, and arrived at the capital of King 


Syphax. Aſdrubal happened to arrive there the ſame 
day from Spain; and nothing could be more agreeable 
to the Numidian Prince, than to ſee two Generals of 
the two moſt powerful nations in the world, at his court, 
at the ſame time; and both come to ſeek his alliance, 
He firſt put on the perſon of a mediator, and would 
have had Scipio enter into a conference with the Car- 
thaginian, in order to an amicable accommodation, 
But Scipio excuſed himſelf as not having received any 
commiſſion from his Republic to treat of peace. Ho- 
ever, he accepted of an invitation to dine at the King's 

8 table 


45 on- 
entered into engagements to favour the Roman cauſe. ſulſhip. 


Mago eſcaped to Gades with ſome ſhips which A/drubal 
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V. of R. table with A/drubal. And then not only. Syphax, a 
Bei _ ſtranger to the Roman manners, but even A/arubal a 


C Carthaginian, a mortal enemy, was charmed with his 
Gan- conyerfation, The latter is reported to have faid, 
Fare That he did not queſtion but Syphax and his king- 
Liv. 28. dom would ſoon be at the devotion of the Ramans, 
V 11. . + ſuch an art had Scipio of conciliating to him the 
© hearts of men: That the Caribaginians need not 

* enquire how Spain was loſt, but how Africa might be 

< preſerved : That Scipio's voyages were not voyages of 

* pleaſure; that he would not have croſſed the ſea with 

only two veſſels, nor put himſelf in the power of a 

* King whoſe honour he had never tried, but with a 

view to gain all Africa.“ Aſdrubal judged rightly. 

Syphax entered into a treaty with Scipio; and, leſt the 


i Roman, in his return to Spain, ſhould be attacked at 
Appian. ſea by A/drubal's galleys, kept the Caribaginians with 


in lbericis. him, and amuſed them till the Pro-Conſul was ſafely 
arrived at New Carthage.  _ DEI eB 

Liv. B 28. His chief buſineſs now was to puniſh the nations and 

19 cities which had ſignalized themſelves againſt the Ro- 
mans, and to keep the Spaniards in awe by examples of 
ſeverity. He marched in perſon to beſiege IIliturgi, 


and ſent Marcius to inveſt Caſtulb. The former, Which, 


Livy ſays, had revolted to the enemy after the death of 

the two Scipios, was taken by aſſault, ſacked and burnt ; 

and men, women and children, put to the ſword. 

The latter capitulated, and was more favourably treated. 

From Caſtulo, Marcius went and appeared before Aftapa, 

a city obſtinately devoted to the Carthaginians. The 
inhabitants, being deſperate, brought all their move- 

ables, and.threw them in a heap in the market- place; 

and then putting their wives and children on the top 

of the pile, and encompaſling it with faggots, they 

choſe out fifty of the moſt ſteady of the citizens to 

guard this dear depoſitum; and ſpoke to them in the 

c. 22. following manner: Be aſſured, we will either repulſe 
| the Romans, or all periſh in the attempt. If we are 
overcome, do you, upon the firſt news of the enemy's 
approach, fave the honour and liberty of our wives 
Do. ö | and 


in 
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* and children. Firft make uſe of your ſwords, andy of 5 
* then of fire, to preſerve theſe remains of an unfor- 5 


* tunate people from captivity and infamy.“ After this Be 


they did not wait to be attacked, but marched out at 


one of the gates, in good order, to give battle; and ſalſhip. 


all died fighting. And the news of this ſlaughter pro- 
duced another in the heart of the city, The fifty Afta- 
pans diſcharged their truſt, and then threw themſelves 
my the mn è vis oe ng rut 
Whilſt Marcius was executing. vengeance on theſe 
cities, Scipio returned to New Carthage, where he en- 
tertained his army with a fight of gladiators, in honour 
to the manes of his father and uncle, purſuant to a 
vow he had made. On this occaſion two Spaniſb Princes 
are ſaid to have fought a duel with each other for a 


principality. During theſe diverſions, ſome deſerters - 


arrived from Gades, the only city of Spain in the Car- 


thaginian intereſt ; and upon their report of a conſpi- - 


racy, among the Gaditani, to put the Romans into poſ- 


ſeſſion of the place, Scipio diſpatched Marcius, with ſome Liv. B. 28. 
troops by land, and Lælius by ſea, with eight ſhips, toe. 30. 


carry on the enterprize. But Lelius, in his paſſage, hav- 
ing met and defeated eight Carthaginian triremes, learnt 
from the priſoners, that the conſpirators at Gades had 
been diſcovered, and fent in chains to Carthage to be 
tried there. Wherenpon he gave Marcus notice of it, 


_ adviſing him to lead back his troops; and he himſelf 


likewiſe returned to New Carthage. 


And now it appeared, how neceſſary Scipio s preſence c. 24. 


was, both to preſerve his conqueſts in Spain, and to 


maintain diſcipline in the army. He happened to fall 
_ dangerouſly ſick; and Fame made his caſe worſe than 


it was; nay, a report prevailed that he was dead; and 
this had ſuch an effect, that not only Indibilis (a petty 
King before mentioned) and his brother Mandouius, who 
had not been rewarded fuitably to their expectations, 


immediately revolted from the Romans, and ſtirred up 


the Celtiberians againſt them; but eight thouſand Roman 
legionaries, who were incamped on the banks of the 


Sucre, to keep that _ 4 Spain in awe, mutinied, 
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FP. of R. caſt off their leaders, (who would not enter into their 

| keß 8 meaſures) and choſe two inſolent common ſoldiers, 
* dog. Atrius and Albius, to conduct them. And the madneſs 
| 246 Con- of theſe two fellows roſe to ſuch a height, that they 
ſullhip. uſurped the conſular dignity, and ordered Lictors to 
Walk before them. The pretence for the mutiny was 
want of pay, which they had not received for fix 
months. They alſo demanded: to be led againſt the 
enemy, or if Spain was already reduced, to be per- 
' mitted to return to 1taly. 5 0 


os B. Phe: Pro- Conſul recovered: lie health Y but was 


Poyb, F much embarraſſed how to manage the mutineers, ſo as 


11. c. 23. hot to puſh them to extremities, and yet to make ſuch 
—25- examples as ſhould keep his troops in their duty. He 
at length decoyed them to New Carthage, by promiſing 

to pay them their arrears there, and by giving ſuch 
orders as deceived them into a belief, that the troops 

with him were immediately to go, under the command 

of Silanus, upon an expedition againſt Indibilis and 
Mandonius; which would leave the Pro-Conſul abſo- 
lutely at the mercy of the malecontents. Full of theſe 


hopes they entered the city. Scipio had before ſent ſe- 


ven Tribunes to them, to ſupply the place of thoſe 


whom they had driven away. And theſe, who had by 


an artful conduct gained the confidence of the rebels, 
were ordered each of them to invite five of the moſt 
guilty to his houſe, make them drink plentifully, then 
bind them, and give the General notice of the ſucceſs, 
Thirty five of the mutineers were thus ſecured, without 


the knowledge of the reſt. The next morning, by 
break of day, Silanus, who was to lead away the faith- 


ful troops, pretended to make preparation for bis 
march, and drew up his manipuli near the gates: but 
he had ſecret orders to return into the heart of the city, 
upon a ſignal agreed on. Scipio, at a proper time, gave 
the uſual notice for his ſoldiers to aſſemble in the mar- 
ket place; and upon the firſt ſound of the trumpet, 
the ſeditious all ran thither without their arms, as the 


laws required, Silanus, at the ſame time brought back 


his armed troops, and ſurrounded the aſſembly. The 
EY > 8.1  Pro-Conſul, 
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Pro- Conſul, in a "Ob harangue, expoſtulated with the V. of R. 


mutineers on the baſeneſs and folly of their late proceed-;, Bei N 
ing, when the ſum of their grievances could amount to in 


no more than this; © That their General, being lick 246- Gen- 


© had neglected to pay them at the uſual time Agfulup. 3 


ſoon as he had ended his ſpeech, the names of che. 2. 


thirty five chiefs of the —— who had been already 195 
condemned by a council of war, were called over; they 


appeared before the Lribunal half naked, were whip- 


ped, and afterwards beheaded by the Lictors. Then 
the Herald called over the names Jo all the reſt of the 


mutineers; the General took the military oath of them 
_ anew; and thus ended the ſedition. 


Scipio was yet at New Carthage, when he e Liv. B. 28, 
an account that [ndibilis and Mandonius had raiſed an. 3% 
army. among their ſubjects and allies of twenty thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe, and were 
living upon free quarter, in the territories of the friends 


| of Rome. It was neceſſary to put a ſtop to the progreſs 
of theſe faithleſs princes, and to employ the ſeditious 


troops (who were now quiet and had received their pay) 
jointly with the reſt, in the expedition. Scipio therefore 


having aſſembled all i in the market · place, ſpoke. to this 


effect: The reſolution I have taken to puniſh the per- 
fidious Spantards, gives me much leſs uneaſineſs than 
the vengeance I was forced to execute on the late mu- 
tineers. Among theſe, I found none but citizens of 
Rome, or Latines, old ſoldiers who had been attached 
to my father, and the companions of my victories, 
I could not do Juſtice upon them without tears. But 


among thoſe Iam going to puniſh, Iſhall find none but 


< ſtrangers and ingrates, robbers and their leaders who 
* lay waſte the fields of our allies, and burn their houſes. 
Let us go then and clear the plains of theſe Banditii; 
© nor let it be ſaid, that in this province, ſo happily 
* ſubdued, we left in arms one ſingle enemy of the 
* Roman name.” Whilſt the Pro- Conſul was ſpeaking p,,s, B. 
he ſaw alacrity and joy painted on every face; and 11. c. 29. 


taking advantage of the preſent diſpoſition of his ſol⸗ 
| am he * om his march, In fourteen 


„ | days 
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e up with the enemy in the country of the 


3 * there gained a complete victory. The 
C: Spaniards loſt about two thirds of their army, the reſt 


The Roman HisToRy, 


246 Con · eſcaped with Indibilis and Mandonius, Theſe brothers 


c. 34. 


©. 35: 


* had now no reſource but in the clemency of the con- 


queror. Mandonius came and fell at the Pro-Conſul's 


feet, begging pardon for the King, and for himſelf. 


He laid the blame of their revolt on the misfortunes, 
of the times, and the unaccoun ble effect which the 
report of Scipio's death had cauſed in the minds of men, 

even of the Romans. themſelves. The Pro-Conſul gave 


| Liv. B. a8. him the following anſwer : Both Indibilis and you have 


* deſerved to die; live nevertheleſs, and owe your lives 
to my favour, and the favour of the Roman people. 
© I ſhall not difarm you; that would look as if 1 7 2.99 
* you. Neither will I take vengeance upon your blame- 
© tefs hoſtages, ſhould you again rebel, but upon your- 
© ſelves. \ Conſider therefore whether you ſhall like 
: better to feel the effects of our clemency in peace, 
or to experience the ſeverity of our revenge.” Scipio 
earried his reſentments no farther; only he obliged 
the two Princes to furniſh him with a large ſum of 
money. Then he divided his army into two parts; 
gave one to Silanus, to conduct it to Tarraco; and or- 
dered Marcius to lead the other to the ſhores of the 
ocean. He himſelf joined the latter hon after near 
Gades. 
The Pro- Conſub's chief deſign in this journey was to 
fix Maſiniſſa in the intereſt of Rome The Numidian, 
who was then at Gades with Mago, delayed concluding 
an alliance with the Republic, al he ſhould confer with 
Scipio in perſon, and have his ſanction to the treaty. 
Upon the approach of the Roman General, Maſiniſſa 
repreſenting to Mago, that the cavalry were not only a 
burden to the iſland, but would be ruined by inaction 
and want of forage, obtained leave to tranſport them 
to the continent. He was no ſooner landed, but he 
ſent three Numidian chiefs to the Pro-Conul ; who, 
with them, fixed the time and place for an interview. 
age had 150 conceived a high opinion of 221 
an 
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and was confirmed in that opinion by the firſt ſight of V. of- R. 
him. The Pro- Conſul had an equal mixture of majeſty „ 
and ſweetneſt in his countenance z he was in his full 40 ©* 
ſtrength, and in the bloom of manly beauty. His hair 246 Con- 
flowed down his back to a great length. There was ſulſhip. 
nothing affected, or too negligent about him; his habit 
plain, but neat, and ſuch as became a ſoldier, who de- 
ſpiſed the ſtudied elegancies of dreſs. The Numidian 
began with a compliment of thanks for Scipin's having 
formerly ſent him back his nephew, taker priſoner in 
battle, aſſuring him, that ever ſince that-time he had 
been ſeeking the opportunity which now preſented itſelf, | 
and deſired nothing more earneſtly than a ſtrict union 
with Scipio and Rome. He added, that if the Republic 
would ſend the Pro-Conſul into Africa at the head of an 
army, he did not doubt but the domination of Carthage 
would ſoon be at an end. Scipio returned theſe ad vances 
with dighity and politeneſs; and was extremely pleaſed 
to engage in hisintereſt a Prince, who, in every battle, 
had been the ſoul of the enemy's cavalry; and whoſe 
very aſpect promiſed a man of ſpirit. The treaty con- 
cluded, Scipio ſet out for Tarraco. The Numidian con- 
cealed the true deſign of his excurſion, by pillaging ſome 
part of the continent, before he went back to Gades; 
and Mago ſoon after abandoned the place, having receiv- 
ed orders to go to the aſſiſtance of his brother Hannibal c. 36. 3. 
in Italy. 8 7 
The Carthaginian ſignalized his departure from Gades, 
by cruel exactions and oppreſſions. He ſtripped the tem- 
ples, plundered the public treaſury, and forced private 
perſons to give him their gold and ſilver. His view was, 
with this money to raiſe new levies among the Ligurians 
in Ci/alpine Gaul. But as he coaſted along Spain in his 
way thither, he formed a raſh deſign of ſurprifing New 
| Carthage, and in the attempt loft eight hundred men. 
| After this misfortune he returned to Gades, where find- 
| ing the gates ſhut againſt him, he retired to Cimbis, a 
neighbouring city. From thence' he ſent deputies to 
2 the Gaditant, (who were themſelves a colony of Pha- 
| nicians, as well as the Carthaginians) to complain of their 
— pro- 
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Y. of R; proceedings. The chief magiſtrate and the treaſurer of 
Bel J. 8 the city went out to him, and aſſured him, that the re- 
fuſal he had met with was owing wholly to the populace, 
247 Gon- whom the Carthaginian ſoldiers had plundered at their 
fulibip. departure. This civility Mago returned with cruelty, 
cauſing the deputies to be inhumanly ſcourged, and 
afterwards crucified. He then ſteered his courſe towards 
the Baleares, landed at the iſland now called Minorca, 
forced two thouſand of the inhabitants into the ſervice 
of his Republic, and ſent them to Carthage. Winter 
| | approaching he did not ſail for /talytill the ſpring. 
a 1 B. 9. As ſoon as Mago had left Spain, the Gaditani ſubmit- 
Liv. B. 28. ted to the Romans; and Scipio s conqueſt was complete. 
c. 38. Before he got back to Tarraco, two new. Pro-Conſuls, 
Cornelius Lentulus and Manlius Actdinus, arrived in the 
port with commiſſions from the Senate one to govern 
Hither Spain, the other Further Spain. Scipio ſurren- 
dered up the faſces; and attended by his brother Luct- 
us, and his friend Laluu, imma dmg ſet fail, with 
ten ſhips for Hialy. | 
Liv. B. 29. Scarce was Scipio gone, whey Indibilis and e 
& 1 deſpiſing the new Pro-Conſuls, revolted, and engaged 
ſeveral of the Spaniſb nations to taxe arms to recover 
their independence. They got together 30000 foot, 
and about 4000 horſe. Lentulus and Acidinus endea- 
voured to bring them back to obedience by negotiations. 
Theſe proving ineffectual, a battle enſued; Indibilis 
was ſlain, the confederate army totally routed, 13000 
of them killed and 800 taken priſoners. 
The Spaniards, to preſerve their countries 1 the 
ravages of the enemy, ſeized Mandonius with the other 
heads of the revolt, and ſent them in cuſtody to the 
camp of the Pro-Conſuls, who had inſiſted on this as 
a condition of their ſhewing mercy. to the vanquiſhed, 
Thus was the confederacy broken; and Spain continu- 
ed for ſome years in ale. | 
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CHAP XXXIV. Four TBENTH Yuan 
of the War. | 


Sci pio choſen Conſul, goes into Sey w ” prepare for rote 
Africa. He ſurprizes Locri, The cruelties exerciſed by 
the Pro-Pretor Pleminius in that city.—The Romans 
ſend for the Goddeſs Cybele from Peſlinus in por ta 
A miracle wrought at ber landing. 


HEN Scipio arrived from Spain, bes did not — oh R. 

W diately enter within the walls of Rome, but ac-pef 7, 0. 
cording to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of Generals, continued 204. 

in the ſuburbs, till the Senate aſſembled in the temple 247 Con 
olf Bellona, had heard the relation of his expeditions. 3 1 
He gave them a detail of his exploits, told them how. 38. 
many battles he had fought, how many towns he had 
taken, and what nations he had ſubdued, adding, that 
though he had found in Spain four Carthaginian Generals 
at the head of four flouriſhing armies, yet he had not 
left in the country one Carihaginian in arms. But though 
Scipio deſerved a triumph, he demanded it but faintly, 
as knowing that the laws were againſt his having that ho- 
nour: His appointment to the Pro- Conſulſhip had been 
extraordinary, and out of rule : He had not paſſed to. 
it from the Conſulſhip, nor had he taken the command 
of an army under the ſanction of the Greater Auſpices, 
like the Conſuls. However, he adorned his entry in- 
to Rome, by a great quantity of ſilver, which he had 
brought from Spain for the public treaſury, and which 
was carried before him in the proceſſion, 

And now the Comitia being held for electing new 
Conſuls, it is not to be expreſſed with what zeal the 
Centuries gave their ſuffrages in favour of Scipio, tho 
he had not yet attained to the years cuſtomarily re- 
quired for that dignity, being only between twenty eight 
and twenty nine years of age. The Collegue appoint- 
ed him was P. Licinius Craſſus, ſurnamed Dives, who 
being at this time Pontifex Maximus, an office which 
confined him to aby, the province of Sicily was given 

| | EE to 


45 
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V. of R. to Scipio without drawing lots. But Scipio could not be 

Beß 7 = ſatisfied, unleſs he had alſo a commiſſion to go imme- 

204. diately with an army into Africa. The matter was de- 

247 Con- bated in the Senate. Scipio depending upon the favour 

511 of the people, had not ſcrupled openly to give out, that 

Lv. B 28. he had been appointed Conſul, Not only to carry on 

a the war, but to finiſh it; that this could be done no 

other way than by his tranſporting an army into Africa, 

and that if the Senate ſhould oppoſe this deſign, he 

would have recourſe to the people, and put it in exe- 

| 5 cution by their authority.“ Theſe unguarded words 

plus. lite had given great offence to the Fathers. Old Fabius, 

of Fabius. now preſident of the Senate, declared loudly againſt 

a the pretenſions of the young Conſul, and employed all 

his eloquence to hinder his being ſent into Africa. In 

a long and ſtudied harangue he ſer forth the difficulties 

of ſuch an enterprize, the fatal conſequences which 

might attend it, and the neceſſity of driving Hannibal 

out of Italy, before the war could ſafely be carried into 

the neighbourhood of Carthage. He ſaid it would be 

endleſs to enumerate all the inſtances of Kings and Ge- 

nerals, who, by raſh invaſions of foreign countries, had 

ruined themſelves and their arnnes. He mentioned the 
irreparable miſchief which had happened to the Atheni- 

ans, by their deſcent upon Sicily, in purſuance of the 
advice of Alcibiades, a noble youth, and an expert Ge- 

neral. But he inſiſted eſpecially on the more recent and 

intereſting example of Atilius Regulus, the cataſtrophe 

of whoſe fortune, fair in its beginning, ought to be a uſe- 

ful leſſon to them. And Fabius took great pains to 

guard againſt the ſuſpicion of his being actuated by 

emulation or jealouſy of another's glory in this oppoſition 

to Scipio's defires. * I, ſaid he, am grown old in the 

poſſeſſion of honours. Two DiQtatorſhips, five Con- 

ſulſhips, the ſucceſs of my counſels, many victories 

raiſe me above any rivalſhip with a young General, 

not yet come to the years of my lon. When I was 

Dictator, and in the full career of glory, and when 
my General of the horſe, a man inceflantly declaim- 

ing againſt me, was put upon an equality with me 

. {ane Pg MT I 
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in the command, (an unprecedented hardſhip) no one V. of R. 
hegrd me, either in the Senate or in the aſſemblies of 


48. 
thè people, refuſe to acquieſce. And is it likely that 1 55 9 
now, in my old age, when weary of public affairs, 247 Con- 
weary of the world, and even of life itſelf, I ſhould ſulſni 
enter into an emulation with a youth, a General in the 
prime of life, full of vigour and activity; or that 1 
expect to have the province of Africa aſſigned to me, 
if it ſhould be denied to him? No, I am content 
with the glory I have acquired. It is enough for me, 
to have hindered Hannibal from compleating his con- 
queſt, that by younger Captains, you that are in the 
flower of your age and ſtrength, he might be after- 
wards entirely overcome. But you will pardon me, 
P. Cornelius, if I, who, for the ſake of the common» 
wealth, always neglected popular applauſe, and my 
own private advantage, cannot now to the real wel- 
fare of the Republic prefer the imaginary intereſts of 
your glory. I ſay, imaginary intereſts, For no ſooner 
will you have a view of that coaſt, whither you are ſo 
eager to ſail, than you will be ſenſible that your ex- 
ploits in Spain were but ſport and play, in compariſon 
of what you will have to doin Africa. In Spain you 
landed at Emporie, a confederate port; and, through 
countries in alliance with Rome, or, guarded by Roman 
troops, you marched ſafe and undiſturbed to New 
Carthage, which you had opportunity to beſiege, with- 
out fear of moleſtation from any one of the Carthagt- 
nian Generals, who were then all at a great diſtance. 
In Africa, no friendly port to receive your fleet, no 
ally to add ſtrength to your army—unleſs you truſt to 
Syphax and Numidians. You truſted them once; let 
745 ſuffice: Raſhneſs is not always fortunate. The 
fraudulent ſometimes procure themſelves credit by 
fidelity in ſmall things, that they may afterwards the 
more eaſily deceive in matters of moment, and when 
it can ſerve a weighty intereſt. Syphax and Maſiniſſa, it 
is not tobe doubted, would gladly be more powerful 
in Africa than the Carthaginians , but it is as little to 
be queſtioned, they had rather Caribage ſhould * 
| | tae 
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the ſuperiority there than ſtrangers, Emulation pre- 
vails amongſt thoſe powers, while the fear of foreign 


arms is yet remote: Let them but once ſee the Ro- 


man banners diſplayed in Africa, and they will all 
run together as to extinguiſh a fire, that threatens the 
general deſtruction. What if Carthage, confiding in 
the ſtrength of her walls, the fidelity of her allies, and 


reſolve, when ſhe ſees lia no longer guarded by you 
and your troops, to pour in upon us a new army from 


on the coaſt of Liguria, to join his brother Hannibal ? 
We ſhould then be in the ſame terror as when A, 


drubal invaded Jialy, that Aſdrubal, whom you, who, 


with your army, are to inveſt not only Caribage, but 


the unanimity of all the States around her, ſhould . 


Africa ? Or order Mago, who is even now with a fleet 


all Africa, ſuffered to flip through your hands into 


this country. You will ſay, you vangui/hed bim. Be it 


ſo. But I could wiſh then for your own ſake, as well 
as for the ſake of the Republic, that you had hot 


opened a paſſage for the ſame vanquiſhed-man to 


come into Italy. However, let us aſcribe to your 


wife conduct every enterprize of yours that proſpered, 


and all your ill ſucceſs to fortune and the chance of 
war. The more brave and the more worthy you are, 
the more it concerns your country and all Italy to re- 


tain ſuch a protector. That where ever Hannibal is, 


there is the principal ſeat of this war, you yourſelf al- 
low, ſince to draw him into Africa is your ſole pretence 
for paſſing thither. With Hannibal therefore you pur- 
poſe to contend, whether here or there, And will you 
be ſtronger in that country, and alone, than here, 
when joined by your Collegue and his army? Will 
Hannibal be weaker in the neighbourhood of Carthage, 
and ſupported by all Africa; than now when he is 
confined to a corner of Bruttium, and in want of ſy p- 


Plies, which he has long, but in vain, demanded from 


his country? Would a prudent man chuſe to fight 
where the enemy is double his number, when he may 
with two armies attack one, and this one already 
fatigued and exhauſted by many battles and a diſ- 

5 * treſsful 


— 


F 
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© treſsful war. Conſider how different your conduct isV. of R 
from your father's. He, though on his way to carry g 54: G. 
the war into Spain, returned to meet Hannibal at the A 
3 * foot of the Alps You, while Hannibal is in Italy, arez47 Con- 
preparing to leave the country, not becauſe it 1sadvan-ſulſhip. 

A geen te the Republic, but becauſe you think it for 
your glory; as when, being General for the Roman 
people, you, againſt law, and without authority from 
* the Senate, left your province and your army, and 
| with only two ſhips ſailed to Africa, haz arding in your 
© perſon the intereſt of the public, and the majeſty of 
* the empire. My opinion, Conſcript Fathers, is, that 
F. Cornelius was created Conſul, not for himſelf, but 
© for us and for the Republic; and that the armies were 
© raiſed for the defence of Rome and Italy, and not that 
_ © the Conſuls might, out of pride, like Kings, tranſ- 
port them into whatever countries they pleaſed.” 
Notwithſtanding what Fabius had ſaid of his own 
integrity, and his unmixed zeal for his country's good 
on the preſent occaſion, Scipio did not fail to obſerve, 
that, * while the old man was proving himſelf free from 
_ © alljealouſy or emulation, he had taken particular care 
* to extol his own actions, and to depreceate thoſe of a 
* young man, with whom, nevertheleſs, it was impoſſi- 
* ble he ſhould have any competition for glory. He 
then proceeded to juſtify his deſign of going into Africa. 
Fabius tells us, that it is an inacceſſible coaſt, that 
* there is no port open to receive us. He reminds us of 
Atilius Regulus, taken captive in Africa, as if Regulus 
* had failed in attempting a deſcent on that country. 
He forgets, that this unfortunate Commander found 
the Carthaginian havens open, performed many noble 
actions the firſt year, and, to the laſt, remained un- 
* conquerable by-any Carthaginian General. But, It 
* ſeems we are to take warning from the, example of 
the Athenians. If we have leiſure, Conſcript Fathers, 
to hearken to Grecian tales, why does he not rather 
g * Ipeak of Agathocles, King of Syracuſe, who, when Sicily 
was diſtreſſed by the Carthaginians, transferred * the 
* war from that iſland to * very gates of Carthage S See p. 127. 


He 
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V. of R. He then aſſerted that no method could be ſo effectual - 
25 to force Hannibal out of Jialy as to carry the war · into 

Bet J. c. Africa, whither Carthage would undoubtedly recal him 
247 *G..in ſo preſſing a danger. He argued, that ſince the allies 
ſullbip. of Rome had deſerted her after the battle of Canne, and 

this in greater numbers than Hannibal himſelf could 

have expected, certainly the Carthaginian Republic, im- 

perious and oppreſſive to her ſubjects, and faithleſs to 

her allies, had little reaſon to depend on the conſtancy 

of the Africans. That as ſhe had no inherent ſtrength, 

and was obliged to truſt abſolutely to mercenaries, or 

to allies, whoſe very character was inconſtancy,_ſhe 
would not be able to ſupport the war like Rome, po- 

tent by her own ſtrength, and whoſe citizens were all 

| ſoldiers, He concluded with theſe words, It would be 

* tedious, and what, na way concerns. you, Conſcript 

Fathers, if, as Q. Habius has made light of my acti- 

ons in Spain, 1 ſhould attempt to leſſen his merit, and 
extol my own. I ſhall therefore do neither: In mo- 

deration at leaſt, and in continence of ſpeech, if in 
nothing elſe, young as I am, I will ſurpaſs this old 

General. Such has been the conſtant tenour of my 

life and actions, both in public and private, that I 

can be ſilent on this ſubject, and eaſily reſt contented 

with the opinion which you have formed of me.“ 

_ _ Scrpio's diſcourſe was not favourably received by the f| . 
Senate, The report that he intended to have recourſe 
to the people, had prejudiced the aſſembly againſt him. 
Fuluius who had been twice Conſul and once, Cenſor; 
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deſired him to declare frankly, whether he would refer 
the affair of the provinces to the deliberation of the A 
Fathers, and acquieſce in their decree, or, in caſe he 
ſhould not like it, appeal from it to the people. Scipio 
anſwered, that he would do what he thought moſt 10 
conducive to the public welfare. To which Fuluius re- ye 
plied ; * When I aſked you theſe queſtions, I wag not 6 
: © Ignorant either of what you would anſwer, or of what 8 
* you would do; for it is plain your delign is rather to ne 
* ſound than conſult the Senate, and, unleſs we im- er 
* mediately decree you the province you deſire, you * 
are | 


* 


* 
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* are prepared to lay the matter before the people. EY 
Then turning towards the Tribunes of the Commons, - * | 
© I refuſe, ſaid he, to declare my opinion; becauſe Bet. J. C. 


* ſhould it be approved by the Senate, the Conſul would 
not ſubmit to their determination: And I deſire you, 
© 'Tribunes, to ſupport me in this refuſal.” Scipio con- 
tended, that it was not equitable for the Tribunes to 
obſtruct a Conſul in his demanding the opinion of any 
Senator. 'They nevertheleſs pronounced, That, if-the 
Conſul would refer the matter in queſtion to the Senate, 
the Senate's decree ſhould ſtand; nor would they ſuffer 
an appeal from it to the people ; but if he would not 


refer the matter to the Senate, they would ſupport all 
thoſe who ſhould refuſe to declare their opinions. 
Scipio deſire done day's time to conſult with his Collegue. 


To this they conſented. The day following the aflem- 
bly met again, and then, ſubmitting the affair to the 


determination of the Conſcript Fathers, without ap- 


peal, they decreed, That Scipio, ſhould have Sicily, and 
the fleet of thirty ſhips of war, now commanded þ 
the Pretor of that iſland ; and that if he thought it for 
the advantage of the Republick, he might ſail to Africe. 
As for Licintus, he was directed to carry on the war 
againſt Hannibal in Bruttium. | 
Though Africa was not aſſigned to Scipio as his pro- 


vince, nor any levies granted him for the enterprize Liv, B. 
which he had in view; nevertheleſs, he obtained leave 28. c. 452 


to take with him into Sicily, as many volunteers as he 


could aſſemble; and alſo permiſſion to aſk of the 


allies all neceſſaries for building and equipping a new 
fleet. Many of the Provinces and cities voluntarily 


From this decree, and the after conduct of the Senate, it is not 
improbable what Livy hints, [ſpeaking of the tranſactions of the next 
ear] that their deſign was to make preparations for carrying the war 
into Africa, without doing it by public authority; and to Jull the Car- 
thaginians into ſecurity, by making them believe, that theſe prepara- 
tions were only the effect of Scipio'sambition, which the Senate would 
not fail to oppoſe. Quanquam nondum aperte Africa provincia decreta 
erat (occultantibusid, credo Patribus, nepreſciſcerent Carthaginienſes) 
tamen in eam ſpem erecta civitas erat, in Africa es anno debellatum 
iri, finemque bello Punico adeſſe. Livy, L. 29. c. 14. 
Vol. III. 11 taxed 


247 Con- 
ſulſhip. 
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I. of R. taxed themſelves, in order to furniſh him, not only 
548; with materials for the ſhips, but with arms and pro- 
Bet. J. C. viſions for the marines, So that in five and forty days 
204- time after bringing the timber from the foreſt, he was 
247 Con- $2 | 3 : 
ſulſhip. in a condition to ſet fail with a fleet of thirty new gal- 
leys, and about ſeven thouſand volunteers s. | 
Liv.B.28. About this time Mags (the brother of Hannibal) 
e. 46 with twelve thouſand foot and near two thouſand. 
horſe, landed at Genoa and took it: And finding two 
nations of Liguria, the Ingaunians and Intemelians, at 
war, he joined the former, his army increaſing daily by 
the great number of Gauls that flocked to him from all 
parts. Theſe advices from Spurius Lucretins, who 
commanded in Ci/alpine Gaul, . cauſed a general alarm 
in the Senate: they ordered M. Lruius to march his 
army, of Volones, then in Hetruria, to Ariminum; and 
Lævinus, to lead the legions appointed for the defence 
of Rome, to Aretium. Other advices came, that Ocia- 
vius the Prætor of Sardinia had taken fourſcore ſhips 
of burden belonging to the Carthaginians. In Bruttium 
no remarkable action happened between the armies 
this campaign. The plague raged in Licinius's camp; 
and Hannibal's troops were afflicted with peſtilence and 
famine at the ſame time. . | 
Scipio was buſy in Sicily, forming an army for his 
African expedition, In his choice of men, he pre- 
ferred, before all others, the veterans who had ſerved 
under Marcellus at the ſiege of Syracuſe. He refitted 
the old galleys he found in the iſland, gave the com- 
mand of them to Lælius, and commiſhoned him to 
make a deſcent on Africa, and pillage the country. 
Lalius landed near Hippo, and laid the territory 
about it waſte ; which threw the people of Carthage 
into a great conſternation : For they falſly imagined, 
that Scipio was come with a formidable army. When 


According to Plutarch, Fabius would have engaged the Conſul 
Licinius , to vbſtru&t Scipio's meaſures : Not ſucceeding herein, he 
diſſuaded the Roman youth from following him into Sictly, as volun- 
teers ; and he had before, by his influence in the Senate, hindered 
any funds being aſſigned to Scipio, tar the expence of his ** 

i their 


1 


* 
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their fright, upon better information, was over, they V. of R. 
ſent ambaſſadors to Syphax, and other princes of Afri-, 47. 0 
ca, to renew their treaties with them; and alſo to King 204. 
Philip io Macedon, offering him two hundred talents of 247 Con- 
ſilver, if he would invade either Taly orS:cily. Meſ- ſulſhip. 
ſengers were diſpatched to Hannibal and Mago, with | 
inſtructions to theſe two brothers, to hinder if poſſible, 
the departure of any troops which Scipio expected from 
Italy; and a reinforcement of ſix thouſand foot and 
eight hundred horſe was ſent to Mago in 4 with 
large ſums for hiring troops in Ciſalpine Gaul. 
Maſſiniſſa having learnt the arrival of Lælius in Africa, 
came to confer with him. He aſſured him, that there 
could not be a more favourable opportunity to attack 
Carthage; and expreſſed his ſurprize that Scipio had 
lingered ſo long in Sicily. The King added, that 
though he was by violence diſpoſſeſſed of the throne of 
his anceſtors, yet he could ſtill bring ſome troops into 
the field, and would join the Conſul at his landing. 
He alſo told Lælius, that he believed a Carthaginian 
fleet was already ſailed out of the port to intercept him; 
and adviſed him to haſten his departure. Lælius took 
the Prince's counſel, weighed anchor the next day, 
4 and arrived ſafe in Sicily with his booty, | 
- In the mean time, Mago received the reinforcement 
1 from Cartbage, with orders to raiſe as numerous an ar- 
1 my as poſſible,” and haſten to join his brother: upon 
2 
0 


nw. NO © UW 57 


which he called a council of the chiefs. of Liguria and 
Ci/alpine Gaul, and endeavoured to perſuade them to 
declare openly againſt Rome, and furniſh him with 
troops, The Ligurians complied ; but the Gauls durſt Liv.B.296 


4 not follow their example; becauſe there were actually c. 5 

two Roman armies (under Livius and Lucretius) in their 

0 neighbourhood. However they conſented to his levy- 
ing men privately in their country; and ſupplied him 

1 with proviſions and forage. Livius led his army from 

10 Hetruria into Gaui, intending, if Mago approached 

u Rome, to march, in conjunction with Lucretius, and 

d give him battle; but to poſt himſelf near Ariminum, in 

t. > » 1 17 . 

* caſe the Cartbag inian ſhould continue in Liguria; 


14 - yhich 
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V. of R. which it is probable he did, ſince we hear of no action 


u .in that part of Daly thi | 
Beß t. c in that part of Daly this campaign. 
9 1 © While Scipio was at Meſſina, he received information, 
247 Con- that a plot was formed by ſome Locrians, then in ex- 


ſulſkip ile at Rhegium, to ſurprize their native city (which ſtood 


— æ On the ſea coaſt in ruitium) and put it again into the 


ſeq. hands of the Romans. He ſent Pleminius with two Tri- 
bunes, and three thouſand men, to aſſiſt in the enter- 

prize. There were two citadels belonging to the place; 

and, when the Romans had made themſelves 510 ber of 

one, the Carthaginians retired into the other, leaving the 
inhabitants in ſole poſſeſſion of the city. Theſe fa- 
voured the Romanus; fo that when Hannibal came to-in- 

veſt the place, they let in Scipio (who had haſtened to 


their relief) privately in the night : the next morning he 


made a vigorous ſally, and repulſed the aſſailants. 
Hannibal having learnt, that Scipio was in perſon at the 
head of his troops, immediately retired to his camp 
near the Alex, ſending orders to the Carthaginians in 
the citadel to provide for their ſafety as well as they 
could. Hereupon, ſetting fire to the houſes, they eſ- 
caped amidſt the confuſion, and joined their General 
before night. | | 1 
Scipio left the government of Locri to Pleminius, who 
treated the inhabitants more cruelly than if their city 
had been taken by aſſault: he rifled the temples of their 
Gods, and ſeized the treaſure in the ſanctuary of Pro- 
ſerpine. The two Tribunes were no leſs rapacioug. 


Their ſoldiers, in a ſcuffle with thoſe of the Pro- Prætor, 


about plunder, happened to wound ſome of them; of 
which theſe having made their complaint to him, he 
ordered the Tribunes to be whipt. But the Tribunes 
were reſcued by their followers, who not only mauled 
the Lictors, but pull'd Pleminius himſelf from off his 
tribunal, dragged him into a private place, beat him 
ſeverely, cut off his noſe and ears, and left him wel- 
tring in his blood. This accident made it neceſſary 
for Scipio to return to Locri. He took the part of the 
Pro-Prætor, put the Tribunes in chains, and ordered 


them to be carried to Rome to be judged. But this did 


not 


| 
/ 
c 
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not ſatisfy Pleminius as ſoon as the Conſul was gone, V. of R. 
he of his own authority condemned the Tribunes to _ 548. 
die by the moſt cruel torments, and their bodies to be ** J. C. 
left unburied ; and, not yet content, he exerciſed the "Ve 
fame cruelty towards thoſe of the inhabitants who had ſulſhip. 

complained to Scipio of his rapines and brutalities, 

The odium of theſe horrible actions fell in ſome mea- 

ſure upon the Conſul; he had indeed been too indul- 

Bent to the guilty Governor; for which (as we ſhall ſee 


ereafter) his enemies, in the Senate, did not fail to in- 


veigh againſt him, when occaſion offered. 


The time for the elections drew near: the Conſul 
Licinius being ſick of the plague in his camp, could 
not go to Rome, to preſide in the Comitia. He there- 
fore, with the approbation of the Senate, named a 
Dictator for that purpoſe; and his choice fell upon 9. 
Cæcilius Metellus, who, in the quality of Pro-Conſul, was 
commanding a ſecond army in Bruttium. In this army 
alſo the plague ſo raged, that Licinius preſſed the Se- 
nate to recal the troops, aſſuring them, that otherwiſe 
there would not be a ſoldier left alive. | 
Many prodigies happening this year, and the Sy- 
billine books being conſulted for the proper expiations, 


the Decemvirs found it written in thoſe oracles, That if Liv. B. 29. 


a foreign enemy invaded Italy, he might be vanquiſhed, and © 10. 
driven out of it, if the Goddeſs Cybele were brought to 

Rome from Peſſinus in Phrygia. This ſame Cybele Asp. in 
(ſtiled the Mother of the Gods) was nothing more than Aunib. 


a ſhapeleſs ſtone, which, as was pretended, had fallen e e 
iv. B. 22. 


Fathers ſent five ambaſſadors, men of diſtinction, io 
obtain by negotiation this powerful protectreſs. And, 
becauſe the Romans had little commerce with the Aſia- 
tics, the ambaſſadors were to engage Attalus King of 
Pergamus, in their intereſt, They went by the way of 
Delphi, and there conſulted the Oracle ; from which 
they. received this anſwer, That by the help of Attalus 
they ſhould infalliably obtain what they dęſired; but that, 
when they had carried the Goddeſs to Rome, they ſhould 
put ber into no hands, but of the moſt virtuous man in the 

| „5 Republic. 
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82 The Roman HISTORY. Book IV. 
Y. of R:Republic. King Attalus was ſo obliging as to conduct 


548, the ambaſſadors himſelf to Peſſinus, where the inhabi- 
* C tants with equal complaiſance, granted them the ſtone 


245 - FR they ſo earneſtly deſired. One of them failed away be- 
ſulſhip. fore the reſt, to give notice at Rome that the Goddeſs 
was coming ; and to report the anſwer of the Delphic 
Liv.B.29. Oracle. And now the great difficulty was, to find out 
. 14- that man of ſuperior probity, who alone was worthy to 
receive the ſacred and important ſtone, at its landing, 
Hiſtory has not told us the remarkable virtues which 
gained P. Cornelius Scipio ſurnamed Nafica, the prefe- 
rence before all others: but this young man, couſin- 
german to the great Scipio, and fon to Cneius Scipio, 
(ho loft his life in Spain) was the perſon who obtained 
the honourable diſtinction. Attended by ſuch of the 
ladies of Rome, as were in the higheſt veneration for 
their virtue, he went to meet the Goddeſs, Some of 
the Veſtals likewiſe accompanied him, and particu- 
2 larly Quinta Claudia; of whom it is related, that when 
the veſſel, on which the Goddeſs was imported, unfor- 
tunately ſtuck upon a bank of ſand near the mouth of 
the Tyber, and neither the mariners, nor ſeveral yoke of 
oxen, were able to move it, ſhe, pulling it only by her 
girdle tied to it, eaſily ſet it afloat. Claudia is ſaid to 
have been ſuſpected of incontinence; and it is added, 
that this miracle was wrought in anſwer of her prayer 
to the Goddeſs, to give a teſtimony of her innocence. 
There are not wanting Fathers of the church, who 
_ allow the fact, but they piouſly impute it to good an- 
gels, ſent by God, to deſtroy the unjuſt aſperſion caſt 
upon the Veſtal, The day on which Cybele arrived at 
Rome became a ſolemn annual feſtival, diſtinguiſhed by - 
games, called Megalenſes, She was depoſited in the 
temple of VierorRy, | 


CHA P. XXXV. FiyTEENTH Year of the War. 


Scipio is continued in bis command in Sicily.—He is ac- 
cuſed in the Senate, by his Quæſtor, Cato, of profuſe 
| neſs and idleneſs,- He is alſo accuſed of partiality to 


: the 


e 
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the cruel Pleminius. Commiſſioners are appointed 10 
enquire into his conduct. Their report "favourable 10 
him.—Syphax declares for the Carthaginians.—Scipio 
makes a deſcent on Africa. Maſiniſſa joins him, — A 
remarkable quarrel between the Cenſors at Rome, 


TJ) EFORE the arrival of the Goddeſs, the Dictator V. of R. 
D. Cæcilius Metellus had held the Comitia by Cen- 549 


turies where M. Cornelius Cethegus, and P. Sempromus 1 


. . 203. 
Tuditanus were choſen Conſuls. Sempronius was then 248 3 


Pro-Conſul in Greece, The Romans having for two ſulſhi 


years paſt, (i. e. from the year 546,) neglected their Lv. 5.9. 


affairs in Greece, Philip had forced the Atoliaus to con- 
clude a peace with him upon his own terms. Soon af- 
ter this, Sempronius arrived at Dyrrachium with 10000 
foot, 1000 horſe and 35 ſhips of war. He was very 
angry with the Ætolians, for having, contrary to the 
league, made peace without conſent of the Romans. 
Yet, not daring to venture a battle with Philip, he was 
eaſily prevailed upon to come to an agreement with 
him, by the meditaion of the Epirots. The treaty was 
confirmed by the people of Rome. In this treaty were 
included, on Philip's ſide, Prufias King of Bithynia, 
the Acheans, Baœotians, Theſſalians, Acarnanians and E- 
pirots; and, on the ſide of the Romans, the Ilienſes, 
King Attalus, Pleuratus, Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedæ- 
mon, the Eleans, Meſſenians, and Athenians. Sempro- 
nius returned to Rome, after which the following diſtri- 
bution of offices was agreed upon. The Conſul Corne- 
lius had the command of the forces in Hetruria; his 
Collegue Sempronius was ordered into Bruttium with 
new levies, to act againſt Hannibal; and Licinius con- 
tinued at the head of two legions, in that country, in 
quality of Pro- Conſul. Pomponius Matho had the Præ- 
torſhip of Sicily; Scipio, the army and fleet he before 
. commanded ; and M. Livius and Sp. Lucretius remain- 
8 8 ed in Gaul to oppoſe Mago. There were alſo two 
- | other armies in /aly, one at Tarentum under T. Quin- 
tius Flamininus, the other at Capua, under Hoſtilius Tu- 
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mo - The Roman HISTORY. Bock IV. 
Y. * R. About this time, young Marcellus dedicated a tem- 
Be 2 7 0 ple to Virtue. His father had formerly vowed one to 
203. Honour and Virtue, intending to place the ſtatues of 
248 Con- both under one roof. But the Pontifices oppoſed this, 
ſulſhip. declaring that it was not lawful to worſhip more than 
. B. one God in one temple; and they likewite urged, that 
6 27. if lightning fell upon the building, or any prodigy 
c. 25, ſhould happen in it, it would be impoſſible to diſcover - 
to which of the two divinities expiatory duties ſhould 
be paid. The temple therefore, which Marcellus had 
deſigned for both divinities, was dedicated only to Ho- 

NOUR,. and another built in all haſte to VIRTUE. | 
And now the Republic being to recruit her armies, 

ſhe thought proper to call to account the twelve Roman 
colonies, who, about ſix years before, had with impu- 
nity refuſed their contingents of men and money. The 
Senate determined, that each colony ſhould furniſh 
double the number of foot it had done in any year of 
the war, and a hundred and twenty horfe, If any of 
them could not raiſe the number of horſe required, 
they were to ſend three foot ſoldiers in the room of 
each horſeman wanting. The Fathers allo impoſed a 
new yearly tax upon each colony, and ordered its cen- 
ſus to be taken according to 1 form uſed at Rome. 
Liv. B. 29. This decree was put in execution with rigour. It was 
e. 16. followed by another in favour of thoſe private perſons, 
who, in the Conſulſhip of Lævinus had lent the Re- 
public the ſums requiſite to ſupply her preſſing wants. 
At the motion of Lævinus, the Senate ordered theſe 
_ debts to be diſcharged at three payments; the firſt 
to be made Immediately, and the laſt within five 
ears. 

, Such inſtances of equity in the Conſeript Fathers em- 

boldened all, who were oppreſſed, to demand juſtice, 
and particularly the Locrians, who the laſt year had 
been ſo ill treated by Pleminias. From this people, 
ten deputies, in a neglected and ſordid dreſs, (the 
mark of grief and diſtreſs among the ancients) and 
with olive branches in their hands, came to Rome, and 


jard before the Senate, i ina long and pathetick — 
tlie 
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the grievances and miſeries they had ſuffered under they 


tyranny of the Pro Prætor. When the Locrians had 


done ſpeaking, Fabius aſked them, whether they had Bet J. C. 
made their complaint to Scipio; to which they anſwer- 248 Son- 
ed, that deputies had been ſent to him for that pur- ſulſhlip. 
poſe, but that he was then buſy about his preparations v. B. 29 
for war, and that now he was either gone for Africa, . 9. 

or intended to fail in a few days; That they had ſeen, 


in the quarre] betwen the Tribunes and Plemmrus, 
how much Scipio favoured the latter, whom, though 
equally criminal, if not more ſo, he had continued in 


his government, while he ordered the Tribunes to be 


laid in irons, After the deputies had withdrawn, ſome 


of the chief Senators not only inveighed againſt Plemi- 


nius, but began to take Scipio's character to pieces. 


Among theſe was M. Porcius Cato, the firſt of his fa- 


mily who diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Rome. He had been 


Quæſtor to Scipio in Sicily, and had reproved him for „% , 
his profuſeneſs to his ſoldiers, to which the General Gut. Maj. 


had apſwered, that he did not want ſo exact a 


Quæſtor; that he would make war at what expence 


he pleaſed, nor was he to give an account to the 
* Roman people of the money he ſpent, but of his en- 


_ © terprizes and the execution of them.“ Cato, pro- 


voked at this anſwer, had left Sicily, and returned to 


Rome. He now declaimed againſt Scipio, accuſing him “. B. 9. 
of making great and uſeleſs expences, of paſſing his“ 9. 


time boyiſnly at the Theatre and the Gymnaſia, as if 
he had been commiſſioned, not th make war, but to 
celebrate games. Others of the Senators added, that 
the Pro-Conſul had laid aſide the Roman habit, pub- 
licly appeared in the Greek cloak and ſandals, and that 
the reading of Greek books, and'the pleaſures of Syra- 
cuſe, had made him intirely forget Hannibal and Car- 


thage, while his army, grown as effeminate as their 


General, was become more terrible to their allies, then 
their enemies. Fabius called Scipio, a man born io be the 
corrupter of military "diſcipline. * He acted, ſaid the 
old man, the like part in Spain, where we loſt not 
much leſs by ſedition than we did by the war. One 
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V. of R.* while he indulges his ſoldiers in all licentiouſneſs, and 
Bet g © | then cruelly tyrannizes over them; as if he were a 
8 


248 
ſulſhip. 


C. 20. 


* King and a® foreigner.” Fabis's ſentence was as 
harſh as his invective; That Scipio ſhould be recalled 
© home, for having quitted his province without orders 
from the Senate; and that the Tribunes ſhould be 
* defired to move the Comitia, to depoſe him from the 
* Pro-Conſulate. That Pleminins ſhould be brought to 
* Rome in chains, and, in caſe the crimes laid to his 
© charge were proved, be executed in priſon and his 
goods confiſcated. And laſtly, that the Senate ſhould 
diſavow the ill treatment of the Locrians, and give 
them all the ſatisfaction poſſible for the wrongs they 
had ſuffered.” | | 
The debate was carried to ſuch a length, that the 
opinions of all the Senators could not be taken that 
day. In the next aſſembly, the Fathers concurred in 


Liv. B.29- opinion with @. Metellus. He approved the propoſals 


of Fabius, with regard to Pleminius and the Locrians, 
but urged, that it was unreaſonable, upon dubiogs ac- 
cuſations, to recall a general, whom Rome had choſen 
Conſul, in the expectation of being by him delivered 
from Hannibal, and of becoming miſtreſs of Africa: 
And he moved, that two Tribunes of the people, one 
FEdile, and ten other commiſtioners*®, out of the Se- 
nate, ſhould. be ſent into Sicily with Pomponius the Præ- 
tor of that iſland, to take cognizance of Scipio's con- 
duct in the affair of Pleminius; and, if they found him 
h accomplice in thar Pro-Pretors crimes, to ſend him 
to Rome; but in caſe Scipio had already failed for Afri- 
ra, the Tribunes, the Adile, and two of the Com- 


d Fxrerno NA regio more, & indulgere licentiæ militum, & ſævire 
in eos. Liv. B. 29. c. 19. 3 | 

© Perhaps this pompous embaſſy was rather deſigned to enquire in- 
to the ſtate of Scipro's army, and to ſee whether it was yet a proper 
time for the Senate to give him openly a commiſſion to carry the war 
into Africa. This conjecture ſeems confirmed by the conduct of the 
Commiſſioners, who, even after the Locrians had cleared Scipio, or 


dropt the accuſation, went nevertheleſs into Sicily; though the de- 


cree of the Senate, as it is in Livy, had confinedtheir commiſſion to 


the affair of Plaiging, 


miſſioners 
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miſſioners ſhould follow him thither, the laſt to aſſume L. of R. 
the command of the army, if the Pro-Conſul ſhould 7 5 
be ordered home. The Commiſſioners, who were to mw 0. 
embark at Rhegium, went firſt to Locri, There they 248 Gon- 
ſeized the guilty Governor, and thirty two of his ac- ſulſhip. 
complices, put them in irons, and ſent them to Rome. 
They alſo made reparation to the Zocrians for their loſſes, 
and, having examined them concerning Scipio's conduct 
received anſwer, That though the Pro-Conſul had 
not ſhewn great concern at the miſeries of their city, 

yet he was a man they had much rather have for a 
* friend than an enemy: That they perſuaded them- 
© ſelves, ſo many heinous crimes had not been com- 

* mitted by his command, or with his approbation 
* that he had only given too much credit to Plemintus, 
and too little to them; and that ſuch was the diſpo- 
* ſition of ſome men, they were more willing to bes 
© lieve people innocent, than diſpoſed to puniſh them 
* when guilty.” This declaration pleaſed the Commiſ- 
ſioners, as it freed them from the invidious office of 

beginning a criminal proceſs againſt a man ſo much in 
favour with the people of Rome, And, when they Liv. B. a. 
came into Scicily, they were thoroughly convinced, bye. 22. 
the vaſt preparations Scipio had made for his intended 
expedition, and the fine appearance both of his army 
and fleet, that the General had not ſpent his time 
wholly at the theatre, and in amuſements. Go, ſaid 
« they, into Africa, and the gods give you that ſucceſs 
* which the Roman people promited themſelves from 
* your virtue and abilities, when they choſe you Con- 
* fa}. Such a general and ſuch an army will conquer 
© the Carthagintans, or they are invincible.” 

The report of the Commiſſioners at their return to 

Rome, raiſed the glory of Scipio. The Senate paſſed a 
decree, that he ſhould immediately go into Africa, and 
take with him ſuch of the Roman troops in Sicily as he 
thought fit for his enterprize, And, as for the people, 
the favour, in which he ſtood with them, made them 
tender even to the guilty Pleminius, for whom they ima-» 
gined the Pro-Conſul had ſome regard. Their com- 

| paſſion 
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V. of R.* while he indulges his ſoldiers in all licentiouſneſs, and 
Bel'& a., then cruelly tyrannizes over them; as if he were a 
263. King and a® foreigner.” Fabius's ſentence was as 
248 Con- harſh as his invective; That Scipio ſhould be recalled 
fullbip. home, for having quitted his province without orders 
© from the Senate; and that the Tribunes ſhould be 

* delired to move the Comitia, to depoſe him from the 

x Pro- Conſulate. That Pleminius ſhould be brought to 
j Rome in chains, and, incaſe the crimes laid to his 
4 © charge were proved, be executed in priſon and his 
goods confiſcated. And laſtly, that the Senate ſhould 

* difavow the ill treatment of the Locrians, and give 

them all the ſatisfaction poſſible for the wrongs they 

* had ſuffered.” 

The debate was carried to ſuch a length, that the 

opinions of all the Senators could not be taken that 

; day, In the next aſſembly, the Fathers concurred in 
Liv. B. 29. opinion with Q, Metellus. He approved the propoſals 
b of Fabius, with regard to Pleminius and the Locrians, 
5 but urged, that it was unreaſonable, upon dubiogs ac- 
cuſations, to recall a general, whom Rome had choſen 

Conſul, in the expeCtation of being by him delivered 

from Hannibal, and of becoming miſtreſs of Africa: 

And he moved, that two Tribunes of the people, one 

Fdile, and ten other commiſtioners*®, out of the Se- 

nate, ſhould be ſent into Sicily with Pomponius the Præ- 

tor of that iſland, to take cognizance of Scipio's con- 

duct in the affair of Pleminius; and, if they found him 

mm accomplice in thavPro-Pretors crimes, to ſend him 
to Rome; but in caſe Scipio had already failed for Afri- 
ra, the Tribunes, the Ædile, and two of the Com- 


d Externo & regio more, & indulgere licentiæ militum, & ſevire 

in eos. Liv. B. 29. c. 19. | Eg: | 
© Perhaps this pompous embaſſy was rather deſigned to enquire in- 
to the ſtate of Scipio's army, and to ſee whether it was yet a proper 
time for the Senate to give him openly a commiſſion to carry the war 
into Africa. This conjeQure ſeems confirmed by the conduct of the 
Commiſſioners, who, even after the Locrians had cleared Scipio, or 
dropt the accuſation, went nevertheleſs into Sicily; though the de- 
cree of the Senate, as it is in Livy, had confined their commiſſion to 
'the aBair of Plein 55 nn 
miſſioners 
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miſſioners ſhould follow him thither, the laſt to aſſume Y. of R. 
the command of the army, if the Pro-Conſul ſhould 7 
be ordered home. The Commiſſioners, who were to * 80 
embark at Rhegium, went firſt to Locri. There they 248 uy 
ſeized the guilty Governor, and thirty two of his ac- ſulſhip. 
complices, put them in irons, and ſent them to Rome. 
They alſo made reparation to the Locrians for their loſſes, 

and, having examined them concerning Scipib's conduct 
received anſwer, * That though the Pro- Conſul had 

* not ſhewn great concern at the miſeries of their city, 
yet he was a man they had much rather have for a 

* friend than an enemy : That they perſuaded them- 

© ſelves, ſo many heinous crimes had not been com- 

* mitted by his command, or with his approbation z 
that he had only given too much credit to Pleminius, 
and too little to them; and that ſuch was the diſpo- 

* ſition of ſome men, they were more willing to be» 

© lieve people innocent, than diſpoſed to puniſh them 

* when guilty,” This declaration pleaſed the Commiſ- 
ſioners, as it freed them from the invidious office of 
beginning a criminal proceſs againſt a man ſo much in . 


favour with the people of Rome, And, when they Liv. B. aq. 


came into Scicily, they were thoroughly convinced, by © 22. 
the vaſt preparations Scipio had made for his intended 
expedition, and the fine appearance both of his army 
and fleet, that the General had not ſpent his time 
wholly at the theatre, and in amuſements. * Go, ſaid 
« they, into Africa, and the gods give you that ſucceſs 
© which the Roman people promited themſelves from 
* your virtue and abilities, when they choſe you Con- 
© ſua}. Such a general and ſuch an army will conquer 
© the Carthaginians, or they are invincible.” 
The report of the Commiſſioners at their return to 
Rome, raiſed the glory of Scipio. The Senate paſſed a 
decree, , that he ſhould immediately go into Africa, and 
take with him ſuch of the Roman troops in Sicily as he 
thought fit for his enterprize, And, as for the people, 
the favour, in which he ſtood with them, made them 
tender even to the guilty Pleminius, for whom they ima» 
gined the Pro-Conſul had ſome regard, Their com- 
paſſion 
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508 The ROMAN HISTORY Bock IV. 
V. of R. paſſion for the criminal was likewiſe raiſed, by ſeeing 
Bef . C the miſerable figure he made, without his noſe ay 
20z ears; ſo that, though he was often produced before 
243 Con-them, he was never cendenined. He died in priſon, 
fullkip. or, as ſome ſay, was, long after this, executed for at- 
tempting to ſet fire to Rome. | 25 | 
It has been before obſerved, that Scipio, in order to 
Pave his way to Carthage, had gained over to the Ro- 
man intereſt the two Numidian Kings, Syphax and 
Liv. B. 29. Maſiniſſa. The African Republic endeavoured to de- 
c. 23. ſtroy the engagements which thoſe Princes had entered 
into with her enemy: And A/drubal, the fon of Giſco, 
by the means of his daughter Sophoniſba, drew off Sy- 
Arpian. in Phan d. The Hiſtorians repreſent her as a woman of 
Punic. 6. excellent beauty, accompanied with graces and a man- 
ner irreſiſtibly winning; love for her country, the 
ruling paſſion of her ſoul, with a courage to execute 
whatever that love could dictate. This lady being 
given in marriage to Syphax, his paſſion for her made 
him forget his engagements with Rome ; and he rea- 
dily entered into an alliance offenſive and defenſive 
with Carthage. Prompted by Aſdrubal, he wrote a 
letter to Scipio, to diſſuade him from making a deſcent 
upon Africa, acquainting him at the ſame time with 
his marriage, the new alliance he had made with 
the Cartbaginians, and the neceſſity he ſhould be un- 


According to Appian (in Punic, c. 6.) Aſdrubal had promiſed ,. 
his daughter in marriage to Maſiniſſa: But Syphax being in love with 
her, the Carthaginians, to bring him off from the alliance of Rome, 
8 him Sophoni/ba, without the knowledge of her father, who was 
then in Spain Maſiniſſa, in revenge, privately entered into a league 
with Scipio. Upon hearing this, A/drubal (ſays the fame Hiſtorian) 
was indeed ſorry for the injury done to the young Prince, but re- 
ſolved to have 720 murdered becauſe it was for the intereſt of Car- 
thage. Accordingly he ſent guards with him under pietence of con- 
voying him into his dominions, but gave them ſecret inſtructions to 
kill him.  Mafinifſa having diſcovered the deſign, found means to 
eſcape. Zonaras tells us, that Aſdrubal promiſed his daughter to 
Maſiniſſa, but afterwards broke his word, and gave her to Syphax ; 
thinking it of greater conſequence to gain this Prince to rhe intereſt 
of Carthage than the other, | ane 


+ 


der 
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der of taking part with them, in caſe they were at- V. of R. 

tacked. EE 5 N Bes. 9 * 
The Pro- Conſul received this letter at Syracuſe with 203. 

ſome ſurprize; and, to conceal the contents of it from 248 Con- 

his army, ſent back the meſſenger immediately, with a fulſhip. 

ſhort anſwer to the Numidian Prince, adviſing him to ag 29 

beware how he offended both Gods and men, by a © & 

violation of public faith: After which, aſſembling his 

troops, he bid them prepare for a voyage to Africa : 

© Formerly,” ſaid he, © Maſiniſſa compalined to Lælius 

© of my dilatorineſs; and now Syphax preſſes me to 

* haſten my departure; and deſires, that if I have 

changed my reſolution, I will let him know it, that 

© he may provide for his own ſafety.” He then order- 

ed his ſhips of war and tranſports to Lilybeum ; and 

thither he, in perſon, marched the land forces, pur- 

poſing to ſet ſail with the firſt favourable wind. All 

the troops ſhewed an incredible ardour to follow him 

in this expedition, eſpecially thoſe legionaries, wha 

had run away at the battle of Canne, and had there- 

fore been condemned to ſtay in Sicily, for the whole 

time, that Hannibal ſhould continue in Haly. As they 

were old ſoldiers, and had been in many battles and 

ſieges, the Pro-Conſul, notwithſtanding their diſgrace, 

took with him as many of them, as were fit for ſer- 

vice. | 

Lelius commanded the fleet. It is uncertain whatc. 2# 

number of men were embarked ; but never was em- 

barkation made with more order and folemnity ; and 

the concourſe of people, who came from all parts to 

ſee it, and to wiſh the Pro-Conſul a proſperous voyage, ( 

was incredibly great. Juſt before he weighed anchor, c. 27, 

he appeared on the poop of his galley, and, after a 

herald had proclaimed ſilence, addreſſed this prayer to 

Heaven? O all ye Gods and Goddeſſes of earth and 

© ſea, I intreat and implore you to make whatever I. 

have done, am doing, or ſhall do, in my command, 

proſperous to me, to the people and commons of 

Rome, to the allies and the Laline name, to all thoſe 

who eſpouſe the cauſe of the people of Rome and 

Wow 
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510 The Roman HISTORY. Book IV, 
T. of R.“ mine, and follow my command and auſpices 
Bes. g“ land, by ſea, and on ri vers: to favour all theſe en- 
283. * terprizes, and encreaſe them with good encreaſe: 
248 Con- Bring us all home ſafe and unhurt, victorious over 
fulſhip. our enemies, adorned with ſpoils, loaded with booty, 
„Li and triumphant: And enable us to execute upon 
Carthage all that ſhe deſigned againſt Rome. When he 


had ended this prayer, he cauſed a victim to be ſlain, 


and the entrails to be thrown into the ſea ; and then the 
trumpets ſounding, he weighed anchor, and with fifty 

galleys and four hundred ſhips of burden, ſet fail, with 

a favourable wind, for Africa. As he drew towards 

the coaſt, he aſked the name of the neareſt land then 

in view, and being told it was called the Fair Pro- 
montory, he liked the omen, ordered his pilots to di 

rect their courſe thither, and ſafely landed his army. 

Liv. B. 29. Soon after Maſiniſſa, the only African Prince in the in- 


&2% tereſt of Rome, came and joined him. The Hiſtorians 


have left us the following relation of the adventures 
of this young King. EE Ft 
Cala, King of Maſſylia , and father of Maſiniſſa, 
had, according to the laws of Numidia been ſucceed- 
ed by his younger brother Oe/alces. And when the 
latter died, his fon, Capuſa, had mounted the throne. 
Capuſa was ſlain in a battle againſt his rebellious ſub- 
jects, headed by one Mezetulus, a factious man of the 
lood royal, and a conſtant rival and competitor of 
the Kings of Numidia, The Conqueror, though he 
durſt not aſſume the title of King, made himfelf tutor 
to Lacumaces the younger brother of Capuſa, and 


| ſeized the government as in right of his ward. And, 


to ſecure himſelf in his uſurped authority, he not only 
entered into an alliance with King Syphax, but married 
his pupil's mother who was niece to Hannibal; hoping 

thereby to gain the Carihaginians to his intereſt, _ 
e. 30, 31, Maſiniſſa was then in Spain ; where hearing of Ca- 
3233. puſa's death, he paſſed into Africa, and aſked aſſiſtance 
of Beccbar, King of Mauritania. Bochar lent him 

* A part of Numidia. 

| _ 4990 
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4000 men to convoy him to the frontiers of Maſſylia, v. 
There, being joined by a ſmall body of Numidians, 77 
Bef. 7. C. 
203 


and having advice, that Lacumaces was marching into 


Maſſeſylia t, to aſk ſuccours of King Syphax, he ſur- 248 Tons 
prized the young Prince near Thapſus, routed his forces, ſulſhip. 


and took the town; but Lacumaces eſcaped to Syphax. 


This ſucceſs engaged many of the Numidians to fide 


with Maſiniſſa , and particularly the ſoldiers who had 
ſerved under his father Gala. Encouraged by theſe 
veterans, he ventured, though inferior in number, to 
attack Mezetulus, who was now in the field with a 
cows army, Lacumaces having brought him a rein- 
orcement of 1 5000 foot from Syphax. Maſfiniſſa's 


ſuperior ſkill in war, and the bravery of his troops 


gave him the victory. Lacumaces, with his tutor, and 


the ſmall remains of their forces, fled for refuge into 
the territories of Carthage; and the conqueror took 


poſſeſſion of the vacant throne. But now apprehend- 
ing he ſhould have a much more difficult war to ſuſ- 
tain againſt Syphax, he thought it adviſeable to come 


to an accommodation with his kinſman. He offered 


to place him in the ſame rank Oe/alces had held at Ga- 
las court, pardon Mezetulus, and reſtore to him all 
his effects. The Princes preferring a moderate, but 
certain fortune, in their own country, to uncertain 
hopes, in exile, accepted the propoſals, notwith- 
ſtanding all the induſtry of the Cartbaginians to hin- 
der it. 


At this time A/drubal, happening to be at Syphax's 


court, inſinuated to him, that Maſiniſſa was an ambi- 


tious enterprizing youth, who would not be contented, 
like his father Gala, or his uncle Oe/alces, with the do- 


minion of Maſſylia, and if not cruſhed-in the begin- 


ing, might one day prove a dangerous neighbour, 
both to him and the Caribaginians. Syphax, inſtigated 
by theſe ſuggeſtions, marched an army againſt Ma- 


eſiniſſa: A pitched battle was fought, in which the 
aſſylians were totally vanquiſhed; the King himſelf 


+ A part of Numidia. | 
narrowly 
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V. of R.narrowly eſcaped, with only a ſmall guard of horſe, to 
67 Mount Balbus. Thither ſome families of his own 
w_ & ſubjects followed him, with all their cattle, (wherein 


— 3 


248 Con- the riches of the Numidians chiefly conſiſted,) and 8 
ſulſhip. there being plenty of paſture and water round the 2 
mountain, he lived on the 1nilk and fleſh of their } 
flocks, The reſt of the Maſſylians ſubmitted to the c 
conqueror, _ l { 
Maſiniſſa having, in this retreat, got ſome. troops f 
together, began to make nocturnal incurſions upon the 1 
frontiers of the Carthaginians; and, in a ſhort time, fi 
his forces augmenting, he ventured in open day to „ 
netrate farther into their country, deſtroyed the in- c. 
9 hy eh and brought thence a conſiderable booty. g 
Carthage, to put a ſtop to his devaſtations, had re- tl 
courſe to Sypbax. The King diſdaining to go in per- fe 
ſon to reduce a band of robbers, diſpatched away Boc- B 
char, one of his officers, with four thouſand foot and or 
two thouſand horſe. Theſe ſurrounded the mountain, Sy 
where Maſiniſſa was lodged, hindered the return of the til 
detachments he had ſent out, and forced him to the m. 
top of the hill. | | | Ries tw 
Bocchar, thinking that he had his enemy ſecure, 
ſent him back all his troops, except five hundred foor, an 
and two hundred horſe. Soon after, he ſurprized Ma- to 
finiſſa in a narrow paſs, attempting to get away by hai 


ſtealth. The Prince, with only fifty horſe, eſcaped by in 
flight. Bocchar, and his two hundred horſe, purſued the 


him, came up with him near Clypea, and cut in pieces | qu; 
all his guard, except four. ith theſe Maſiniſſa 
though wounded, fled full (peed ; and finding a river 4 
in their way, they leaped horſe and man into it. Two hin 
of them were drowned in croſſing the ſtream ; but diſp 
the Prince, and the other two, gained the oppolite _ 
bank, and hid themſelves among ſome buſhes. Boc- Maj 
char, who purſued them to the river, imagined to c 


they had all periſhed, and went no farther ; and Hou 
from that time it was reported at Carthage, and the 
court of Syphax, that Mifiniſſa was dead, In the had 
mean while, he hid himſelf in a cave, dreſſed his * 

I | wound. | 
x 
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wound with herbs, and lived upon the prey which his V. of R. 
two companions brought him. e 5 | 
Dethroned Princes, who have any ſpirit, do a * 
eaſily relinquiſh the hopes of a reſtoration. Maſiniſſa, 248 "(IS 
as ſoon as his wound would ſuffer him to mount on ſulſhip. 
horſeback, left his cave, and took the road to his o õ n 
country. . In a few days after his appearance there 
ſome of his people, to the number of fix thouſand 
foot and four thouſand horſe, oo about him, he 
not only poſſeſſed himſelf of Maſſylia, but made dread- 
ful ravages in the territories of the Carthaginian allies, 
and King Syphax. The latter thinking the affair ſerious, 
came in perſon with an army to ſtop the enemy's pro- 
greſs. During the battle which followed, Vermina, 
the ſon of Syphax, having with a large detachment 
fetched a compaſs, fell upon the Maſſylians in the rear. 
By this means Maſiniſſa was again defeated « With 
only ſixty horſe he fled to the ſea coaſt near the leſſer 
Syrtis ; and there he continued, for the moſt part, 
till the arrival of Scipio; by which time he had aug- 
mented his troop ; for he joined the Pro-Conſul with 
two hundred, ſome ſay, two thouſand horſe, 
The alarm and terror which Soipio's deſcent cauſed Zi. B. ag. 
among the Carthaginians, made them think it neceſſary e. 28. 
to ſtrengthen the fortifications of their capital. They 
had no General in any degree qualified to oppoſe him 
in the field. A/drubal (the ſon of Giſco) the beſt 
they had, is ſpoken of by Liuy, as a man of great 
quality and wealth, but as excelling in no military 


e© 4þpian makes no mention of this ſecond battle. Accordin g to 
him, after Maſiniſſa was once driven from his kingdom, he continued 
diſpoſſeſſed of it, till Scip7o's arrival in Africa; at-which time Syphax 
and the Carthaginians, to draw him off from the Romans, pretended 
to be reconciled to him, and reſtored him-to his kingdom. - Though 
Mafiniſſa was ſenſible, that they were not ſincere, yet he pretended 
1 to come into their meaſures, and joined Aſdrubal with his cavalry. 
| However he held ſecret intelligence withScipio, and only waited a 
favourable opportunity to go over to him, which he did ſoon after, 
betraying, at the ſame time, a party of Caribaginian horſe into the 
hands of the Romans. In Punic. J. 7. & ſeq. 8 | 
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J. of R. talent, except that of ſaving Mmſelf by a ſwift. re- 


Bef? 2. treat®; nor were they provided with diſciplined and 
- 203, Experienced ſoldiers, oat thin = ptygrd 
248 Con- Scipio, having ordered his fleet towards Utica, en- 
fulſhip. camped on certain eminences, not far from the ſea 
_ B. coaſt. Next day a body of five hundred Carthaginian 
os ke horſe, commanded by Hanno, a young warrior, who 
had been ſent to watch the motions of the enemy, 
fell in with the advanced guards of the Roman camp, 

who routed them, and flew their commande. 
This firſt ſucceſs was a good Augury; and Scipio 
rew near to Locba, a city which ſeemed to promiſe 
his ſoldiers a rich booty. He had no ſooner planted 
his ladders for the aſſault, than the inhabitants being 
terrified, ſent a herald to aſk their lives, with liberty 
to retire, Hereupon the General ſounded a retreat; 
but the ſoldiers, greedy of plunder, would not obey : 
They forced the town, and put all, even women and 
children, to the ſword, It was neceſſary to puniſh ſo 
ſignal a diſobedience; and the centurions being the 
moſt guilty, as having encouraged the ſoldiers to it, 
the Pro-Conſul ede that three of them ſhould die 
as lots ſhould determine. The ſoldiers were deprived 
of the booty they had taken, After ſome few expedi- 
tions of ſmall moment, Scipio undertook the ſiege of 
Utica with all his army. But A/drubal, who command- 
ed 30000 foot, and 3000 horſe, being joined by Syphax 
with 50000 foot, and 10000 horſe, obliged the Roman 
| to diſlodge, after he had been before 125 place forty 
days. He retreated to a promontory, under which 
his fleet rode at anchor, entrenched himſelf there, and 
waited the return of the ſpring to renew the war. Af 
drubal lay encamped near him, and Syphax at a little 
diſtance from the Carthaginian. We ſhall leave them 

| here a while, and return to the affairs of Italy. _ 
Liv. B. 9. T HE Conſul Sempronius, who marched into Brut- 
© 36. rium againſt Hanmbal, was worſted in his firſt engage- 


Punic. 9. 4 


9 drubalt, fugaciſimo Duce. Liv. B. 30. c. 28. 
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are, that he has borne falſe witneſs againſt me; an 
© that his reconciliation with me was not fincere.' 
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ment with him, and loſt 1200 men: But, in a ſecond, V. of R. 


being aſſiſted by the forces of the Pro- Conſul Licinius, * 77 c 
20 


it is ſaid, he defeated the enemy, left four thouſand of 
them dead upon the ſpot, and retook ſeveral towns 248 Con- 
after the victory. | | ' ſulſhip. 
On the other hand, the Conſul Cethegus, who was 


to act againſt Mago, kept Hetruria in awe. By com- 


mencing legal proceſſes againſt thoſe who had entered 
into a correſpondence with the enemy, he prevented 
the inſurrections which the Caribaginian endeavoured to 
raiſe in that country. The guilty would not appear 
upon the ſummons, but went into a voluntary baniſh» 


ment; and their eſtates were confiſcated. 


While the Conſuls were thus employed abroad, the I. B. 2g. 
two Cenſors at Rome, Livius Salinator, and Claudius c. 37. 


Mero, drew a contempt on themſelves by a moſt ridi- 


culous behaviour. Though their quarrels with each 


other had formerly been very great, yet the diſtreſs 


of the Republic, during their Conſulſhip, had recon- 
ciled them in appearance for ſome time ; but now their 
mutual hatred broke out afreſh. It was cuſtomary for 
the Cenſors, juſt before leaving their office, to draw up 
a liſt of the Senators, review the Roman Knights, aſs 


ſemble the Tribes, and ſet a mark of Infamy on ſuch 


perſons as deſerved it. As to the firſt, Livius and 
Nero were equitable in their proceedings; but when 
they came ro review the Knights, of which body they 
both were, Nero ordered his Collegue's name to be 
ſtruck out of the liſt, on pretence, that he had been 
formerly condemned by the people for a miſdemeanor, 
And Livius, when Nero's name was called over, paſſed 
the like ſentence againſt him: * My reaſons,” ſaid he 


Their paſſion and folly appeared yet more extravagant; 
when they came to take an account of the Tribes, 
Nero ranked his Collegue among thoſe whom he des 
clared ERARII, i. e Perſons deprived of the rights 
of Roman Citizenſhip, but ſtill obliged to pay the pub» 
lic taxes. And Livius not only did as much for Nero, 

OS but 
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V. of R. but disfranchiſed all the thirty five Tribes, except the 
bet. Pe Macian,. (which was the only one that had formerly 
204. voted for him upon his trial) * for,“ ſaid he, it muſt 
248 Con- be owned they acted unjuſtly either once when they 
fulſhip. condemned me, or /w:ice when they. conferred upon 
me the Conſulfhip and Cenſorſhip.” Among the ef- 
fects of Liviuss anger againſt the people, may be rec- 
koned a tax he laid, during his Cenſorſhip, upon ſalt; 
ordering that it ſhould be ſold dearer in ſome places 
than others, It was hence that he got the name of 
. Salinator. Theſe Cenſors however were very exact in 
taking an account of the number of Roman Citizens, 
and ſent to the moſt diſtant of the camps abroad, for 
that purpoſe. The number appeared to be two hun- 


dred and fourteen thouſand t to bear arme. 
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